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Ti^ionarium  Polygraphicun 

Or,  The  Whole 

O  D  Y  of  A  R  T  S 

Regularly  Digefted.  ■ 

CONTAINING. 
I.  The  ARTS  otD/figni^,  Dravdv,  Piling,  ff'''Ji-i-'g  ftwtf/,ii*w- 

•'g,  7^fiwm«,  GiUii^  in  all  their  variou*  kindj.    Alio  ftr^aim, 

the  htm  of  sSadn-ji.Diaiiii^.  Ax. 
JI.  CaniJtj,  CKitiag  in  Wood,  Stone  i  MmUing  and  Cafiins  Figuiw 

in  Pkifter,  Wax,  AteQliallb£<^THfi>r>,and  £vA»i;,and  Af/£s«/(aM. 

III.  A  bncf  hiliorical  Account  oft  be  mot\  coniul^Tibk  PaiMim,  Stm^ 
lari,  Stmlimriti,  and  E'Vrtrwr],  with  thofir  C)phrrs  or  Madw  by 
which  their  Worki  are  known. 

IV.  An  ExpUnaik>ii  of  the  Embleautical  and  llirroglyfhica]  Rcprv 
fentatioR)  o(  the  Heathen  Ddiin,  Powen,  Human  Paltoa*,  V'iniia, 
Vice*.  tJ(.  of  great  Ufe  in  Htftoiry  Painting. 

V.  The  Prodiiflion,  Nature,  Refining.  Compounding,  TranfraniaiBO 
and  Tinging  all  (bits  of  Mctsis  and  Mineral  ol,  wiow  Ooloon. 

.  VL  The  Akt)  of  Making,  Working.  Painting  or  Staining  all  ktutf 
Glafs  and  Marble :  al(o  Enamels,  the  imitation  of  all  k>rt<  of  Pie- 
dous  Stonn,  Pearls,  t^t.  according  to  the  PnOite  bcfh  0^  the  An< 
tienti  :ind  Modcnu. 
Vir.  Djiv  all  fam  of  Materials.  Linen,  Woollca,  Silk,  Leather, 
Woo>l,  Ivory,  Homi,  BoMli  alfo  Bltactiat  and  H'bitnuitr  Linen, 
Hair.W.. 

VIII.  The  Aar  of  Taffjhjlf'iirving,  aj  now  peiforincd  in  K^gimU, 
FlaiiJtri  and  Frnntt,  either  of  the  high  or  low  Warp  i  alio  many 
other  cutiotti  Manu&fbirct.  ' 

IX.  ADefciipeion  of  Coloon,  Natural  and  Anificial,  aitotheit  Prodnc- 

tioni.  Natuict  or  Qualities,  vanoui  Prt^atations,  Compofitioni  and  Ufe«. 

^k.  The  method  of  nuking  all  kiiub  d  luii,  both  Nainral  and  iiym- 
K  psihecical  t  and  alfo  many  other  Curiofities  not  hcic  to  be  fuccihcd. 
^^WheTeby  ihii  is  rvndred  a  more  Cooifdeat  Work  dun  ha^  liithem 
*   ippear'd  in  any  language. 
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'•«  P  II  H  f  A  C  E.  ^^^ 

As  it  was  cur  uiUntion  to  render  tbii  workj  at  once^  tH- 
firvOrve  and  eniertdisiing,  xoe  have  inttrfperftd  jeveral  bt- 
ftomal  accmnls  of  the  gresteft  mafien  in  theft  Arts  ;  we 
have  marked  ibfir  fiverat  cbaraHers  and  peculiar  turns  vf 
genius  i  we  have  pointed  out  tbeir  particular  vietheds  t^ 
fiudy^  andcenfidercd  ti.Y  amazing  beigbts  to  wbieb  they  raifed 
the  'jarieus  Arts  ib.y  p'''>f'ffed  ;  in  a  'juerd,  we  have  intrf- 
ducfd  alt  the  ufefutl  variety  we  tould  colleff,  to  make  tbts 
iirtide  pUaJe  the  imaj^tHation,  and  inform  the  judgment. 

Our  lAfirvatiotts  have  been  carefully  coUclled  from  tie 
moft  celehrated  anlhon.  and  digejled  into  fncb  an  eafy  aad 
regular  ferici  ef  inftnuiioiu^  that  thofe  Gentlemen  who  art 
difpofcd  to  confider  livm  with  attention,  will  be  agreeably 
fur  prized  at  their  ffcaly  proficiency  in  fucb  ettgaging  Jludtei, 
and  will  find  the  theory  and  prailic  part  tf  ibefe  beneficial 
jirtsMttainable  much  fooner  than  fhry  might  pofjihlycxpeB. 
We  may  liktwije  add  shut  the  expenee  ^  purcbaftng^  and 
the  teditus  fatigue  of  confuting  a  vafi  number  cf  vetumfs 
oil  theft  fuhje^s  will  be  rendered  unneceffary^  fince  we 
ban*  included^  in  this  work,  ali  the  material  precepts  and 
informations  that  are  to  be  drawn  from  every  valuable  irra- 
tife  en  tbefe  fubjeils,  already  extant. 

As  the  inteulioH  therefore  cf  tins  work  is  to  familiarife 
tbefe  tbanning  Arts  to  the  laudable  cvrioftty  ^  ail  wbe  wifb 
for  a  competent  proficiency  in  them  i  and  as  we  have  formed 
it,  from  the  bejl  aulhorititJ,  in  fucb  a  fyfiem  ef  inJtni^tioK 
as  has  a  direli  tendency  to  produce  that  effe3,  in  a  mare 
agreeable  ai.d  cotnpendious  manner  than  has  yet  been  at- 
tempted, wc  hope  m  oljcHion  of  any  moment  can  be  raised 
'  agaitifi  it,  to  prevent  its  obtaining  a  favourable  reception 
fi-om  the  pubiick. 
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A. 

A£.  Thefe  two  letters  join'd  together  with  an  £  iflTu* 
ing  out  from  the  B,  is  the  mark  oi  AUxander  Basalt 
*   of  Bologna^  painter  and  engraver. 

AB.  BL.  in^  (land  for  Abraham  Blotmart^  an  indefatigable 
Dutch  engraver. 

A.  BOTH,  ftands  for  Andrew  Both. 

A.  C.  P. 

A.  C.  /  Are  all  the  marks  of  Augujlino  Caracci 

AGOS.  C.         >  oi  Bologna^  a  celebrated  painter  and  en« 

AG.  C.  C^  graver. 

AG.  Bononlse, 

ACADEMY  of  PAINTING  was  eftablilh'd  in  France^ 
about  fixty  years  fincc,  in  the  reign  of  king  Lewis  XIV^ 
under  the  cardinal  Mazarine^  the  firii  prote6tor  thereof}  and 
the  chancellor  Seiguer^  vrce-proteftor. 

tt  conlifts  of  a  diretflor,  a  chancellor,  four  redors,  a  trea« 
furer,  twelve  profeflbrs ;  qounfellors,  a  fecretary ;  a  profeflbr 
of  anatomy,  another  of  geometry  and  perfpcftive. 

Perfons  are  admitted  into  this  academy,  either  in  qui^ity 
of  Painters  or  Stulptcrs.  The  Painters  are  admitted  accord- 
ing to  their  refpeftive  talents ;  there  being  a  diilin£Uon  made 
between  thofc  who  work  in  hiftory,  and  thofe  who  only 
paint  portraits  or  landskips,  or  beafts,  or  fruits,  or  flowers^ 
cr  paint  in  miniature,  or  only  dcfi»»n ;  or  engrave  or  carve. 

ACHELOUS  the  river,  is  del'crib'd  by  Ovid sidom'd  with  a 
gailand  ot  reeds  willow  and  the  like  :  having  two  urns  or  ear- 
i  then  pitchers,  the  one  empty,  and  the  other  pouring  forth 
i  wat^er ;  and  having  on  his  head  two  horns, '  the  one  broken 
and  the  other  whole. 

This  river  as  it  is  the  moft  famous  of  all  Greece^  fo  it  di« 
vidcs  Mtolia  from  Arcadia^  and  then  (Ah  into  the  fea. 
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This  reprefentation  is  taken  from  the  fable  of  Hercules^ 
ivho  combated  him  in  the  hkenefs  of  a  bull  for  the  fake  of 
his  wife  Dejanirdy  and  broke  one  of  his  horns ;  there  turning 
both  its  ftreams  into  one,  for  which  reafon  one  of  the  urns 
is  rcprefented  empty. 

ACTION  in  Painting  and  Sculpture  is  the  pofture  of  a 
figure ;  or  the  adlion  it  is  fuppos'd  to  be  in ;  exprefs'd  by  the 
difpofition  of  its  parts,  or  the  pafEon  appearing  in  its  face,  fee 
ATTITUDE  and  EXPRESSION. 
[  A.  D.  J.  F,  fignifies  Anthony  Jacquart  fecit.     He  engrav'd 

feveral  pieces. 

ADAMO,  a  fculptor  of  Mantua^  engrav'd  the  angels  of 
Michael  Angela  Buomroti^  in  feventy  three  plates,  and  work'd 
for  other  mafters,  and  mark'd  his  plates  with  the  mark. 
See  plate  No.  r. 

^GIPAN,  [of 'A/Jity»r,  gr.  a  goat]  a  denomination  given 
to  the  Heathen  god  Pan  and  the  Panes  ^  on  account  of  their 
being  reprefented  in  painting  with  the  horns,  legs,  feet,  l^c. 
of  that  animal. 

Salmajius  in  his  notss  on  SoUnus^  tzkes^gipan  to  have  fig- 
nified  the  fame  in  Lybia  with  the  Syhans  aaiong  the  Romans. 
Vtffius  oppofes  this  opinion,  and  (hews  that  the  Mgipanes 
had  not  faces  like  men  as  the  Syhans  had;  but  YikQ 
Gods.  In  cfied  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  refembled 
that  animal ;  .  and  as  to  the  lower,  they  painted  it  with  a 
fi(h's  tail. 

AiE.  ADAM  iELZHEIMER,  who  wrought  with  Pe- 
ter Bruguely  marked  his  pieces  with  the  preceding  mark. 
See  plate  No.  i. 

APNEAS,  the  Trcjan  prince,  is  painted  in  a  purple  man- 
tle trim'd  with  gold. 

-SOLUS  is  depicted  with  fwoln,  blubb'd  cheeks,  like  one 
that  with  main  force  ftrives  to  blow  a  blaft;  two  fmall  wings 
upon  his  (houlders,  and  a  fiery,  l)igh  countenance. 

He  is  h  ihf  poets  feigned  to  be  the  god  and  ruler  of  the  winds ^ 
whofc  defer  ipticns  are  to  be  found  under  ik/ir  proper  articles  al^ 
pbabeiieally, 

JES  USTUM,  to  make.  Take  bits  or  thin  leaves  of  cop- 
per fifteen  ounce?,  fulphur  in  powder  ten  ounces,  fea  fait 
finely  powdered  fifteen  ounces,  fill  the  crucible  by  laying  in 
layer  upon  layer  ;  put  i:  into  a  hjrnace  of  live  coals,  and  let 
it  ftand  till  the  fu'phur  is  wholly  confum'd ;  then  take  it  out, 
and  it  will  be  of  an  iron  grey,  but  reddifh  within;  it  gives 
a  noble  fine  tindure  to  glafs. 

Anther 
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Another  JEs  Uftum.  Take  thin  plates  of  the  redded  copper 
(r.  e.  the  rofe  copper)  make  it  red  hot,  and  extinguilh  it  in 
urine,  in  which  common  fait  has  been  diflblv'd :  reiterate 
this  operation  till  it  becomes  of  the  coIoUr  of  gold,  both  with- 
in and  without }  after  which  cement  thofe  places  with  this 
powder.     Or 

Take  fulphur  two  pound,  fait  petre  two  pound,  vitriol 
cakinM  to  rednefs  one  pound,  reduce  all  to  a  powder,  put 
the  plates  with  the  powder  into  a  crucible  layer  upon  layer, 
cover  it  with  another  crucible  having  a  whole  in  the  bbttom, 
lute  them  together,  and  being  dry,  put  them  into  a  circulatory 
fire  (having  hot  emben  underneath)  for  fix  hours :  for  the 
firft  two  hours  let  the  fire  be  a  foot  diftant  from  the  crucible  ,- 
the  fecond  two  hours  let  it  b^  half  a  foot  from  the  crucible^ 
and  the  laft  two  hours  let  it  be  dofe  to  the  crucible,  cover  it. 

Take  care  that  the  fire  be  not  too  violent,  that  the  matter 
may  not  melt,  for  if  it  does  it  is  fpoil'd.  When  it  is  cold  re- 
duce it  to  a  fine  powder,  wafli  it,  dry  it,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

There  are  other  curious  perfons  who  make  an  jEs  ujium^ 
yet  finer  than  this,  and  more  penetrating  in  colours ;  but  the 
preparation  is  more  coftly  and  requires  more  time;  for  inOead 
of  brimflme  znd  fait- petre^  they  make  ufe  of  a  purified y»/- 
phur^  and  fix'd  vfkh  fal-armoniac ;  and  inftead  of  ordinary  red 
vitriol  they  ufe  Roman  vitriol^  which  they  prepare  with  the 
lee  of  urine,  and  a  fufil  fait  s  which  they  afterwards  put  into 
a  reverberatorv. 

But  fince  tne  before  mentioned  will  ferve  well  enough  for 
colouring  glafs,  and  are  eafier  to  make,  I  (hall  omit  giving  the 
preparation  of  this. 

A.  F.  is  a  mark  found  in  fome  plates  of  AlBirt  Durer. 

AFFECTION  in  painting  is  dcfcrib'd  hke  a  comely  an- 
cient lady,  wingev),  holding  in  her  hands  a  woodcock,  and 
at  her  feet  a  lizard. 

Her  age  (hews  (he  is  con(hnt,  winged  becaufe  afTcfh'on  is 
produced  in  an  infiant,  the  cock  and  lizard  are  emblems  of 
good  will  by  inftin£t ;  her  pofhire  (hews,  that  benevolence 
between  two  for  a  long  time,  becomes  at  laft  one  true  friend- 
(hip. 

AFRICA  is  reprefented  by  a  BJackrmor  woman  almoft 
naked,  having  frizzled  hair,  an  elephant's  head  for  a  creft, 
a  necklace  of  coral,  and  pendants  of  the  fame ;  at  her  ear  a 
fcorpion;  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  cornucopia j  with  ears 
of  corn  in  her  left  hand ;  a  fierce  lion  by  her  on  one  fide,  and 
a  viper  and  ferpent  oil  the  other ;  (he  is  nakodj  becauic  it  does  not 
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xbound  with  materials  for  clothing ;  the  elephant  is  an  animaf 
with  which  Africa  abounds ;  as  it  alTo  does  in  vipers  and  fer- 
pents. 

A.  G.  ftands  for  Albert  Glochentonius^  in  the  twelve  plates 
reprefenting  our  Savioui's  paiHon. 

AGATE,  a  precious  ftone  partly  tranfparent  and  partly 
opake.  There  are  various  kinds  of  Agates ;  which  according 
to  their  colours,  degrees  of  tranfparency,  (^c,  have  diflFerent 
names ;  as  the  onyx^  the  chalcedony^  the  black  and  the  Ger^ 
man- Agates,  The  Agate  has  commonly  a  reddifii  teint;  but 
is  finely  variegated  with  fpots  and  fiains,  many  of  which 
feem  very  naturally  to  represent  woods,  rivers,  trees,  flowers, 
fruits,  animals,  ^c. 

Thtfardims  and  fardonyx  Agates  are   very  valuable,   the 
latter  is  of  z /anguine  colour,  and  is  divided  into  zones  whicl> 
feem  as  if  they  had  been  painted  by  art. 
-  Agate  has  always  been  eiteem'd  for  feals,    as  being  a  ftonc 
that  no  wax  will  ftick  to. 

Gold  wire  drawers  burnifh  their  gold  with  an  Agate^  whence 
4he  indrument  us'd  for  that  purpofe  is  call'd  an  Agate. 

AGE  in  general  b  reprefented  in  painting  by  a  lady  in  a 
garment  of  three  colours,  holding  up  her  hands,  with  a  fun 
in  her  right  hand,  and  a  moon  in  her  left ;  the  right  being 
higher  than  the  left ;  and  below  a  bafilisk  ere&ed. 

The  changeable  habit  denotes  the  changing  of  the  mmds 
and  purpcfes  of  feveral  ages ;  the  fun  and  moon  intimate  their 
regulating  the  three  principal  members,  the  head,  heart  and 
liver,  where  the  vital,  animal  and  natural  virtues  refide. 

ROBERT  AGGAS,  a  good  Englijh  landskip  painter  both 
ir)  oil  and  diftempcr;  very  skilful  in  architecture,  in  which 
kind  he  painted  many  fcenes  for  the  play-houfe  in  Covent* 
Garden ;  there  are  not  many  of  his  pi£lu*rcs  extant  amongil 
us  ;  of  thofe  that  are  the  moft  confiderable,  is  a  piece  of  land- 
skip  prefented  by  him  to  the  company  of  painter  ftainers, 
(whereof  he  was  a  member)  and  which  now  hangs  in  their 
hall ;  he  was  reckoned  amongft  the  belt  of  our  Engltjh  landskip' 
painters  i  and  died  in  London  1679,  and  about  fixty  years  ofr 
age. 

AGOSTINO  a  Venetian^  fcholar  to  mark  Antonio  Rai* 
mondi  in  RomCj  engrav'd  the  psLmtlngsof  Raphael  Julio  Romanoy, 
and  others,  us'd  the  mark  plate  No.  2.  he  alfo  mark'd  with 
the  letters  AVI,  or  AV.  152?. 

AGRICULTURE  is  reprefented  in  painting  with  a  home- 
ly face,   but  comely  notwithilanding ;   cbthed  in  a  green. 

gown. 
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gown,  crowned  with  a  garland  of  ears  of  corn,  holding  a 
zodiack  in  her  left  hand,  and  a  {hrub  in  her  right ;  and  a 
plough-fhare  at  her  feet. 

Her  verdant  robe  betokens  hope^  without  which  no  body 
would  labour.  The  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiack,  intimate 
the  different  fcafons  which  the  tiller  ought  toobferve;  the 
plough  is  the  moft  neccflary  inftrument  in  agriculture. 

A.  L.  P^  I.  ftands  for  Anthony  Llcinio  Porduore  inv.  Ed' 
tvard  Tualettij  fc. 

ALABASTER,  a  kind  of  ftonc,  foftcr  tha^  marble,  yet 
harder  than  plaifter  of  Paris. 

It  is  found  of  all  colours;  fome  extremely  white  and  (htn- 
ing,  which  is  the  moft  common  ;  ibme  red  likc'Coral  ^  and 
other  caird  enyx^  from  its  colour ;  which  refetnbtes  that 
of  the  onyx^  though  very  dlfierent  from  it  in  nature.  See 
ONYX. 

Alabajiir  cuts  very  fmooth  and  eafy,  and  is  much  us'd  by 
tculptors  for  little  vafes,  columns,  ^c. 

It  isalfo  fometimes  employed  .like  plaifter  oi  Paris:  in  or-: 
der  to  which  they  bumanid  cakrioeit;  aftec  whicb,  mixing  it 
up  with  water  to  a  thin  confiftence,  it  is  call  in  a  moulc', 
where  it  readily  coagulates  into  a  firm  body. 

Franctfio  ALBANI  a  Bolegnefe^  born  in  the  year  1 578,  a 
difciple  of  (he  Carraches^  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  pencils 
in  the  woild  in  all  parts  of  painting,  but  principally  admir'd 
for  his  performances  in  little,  and  had  a  peculiar  genius  for 
naked  figures;  and  the  better  to  accomplifh  himfelf  for  that 
pi^rpofc  married  a  beautiful  woman,  and  us'd  himfelf  to  the 
defigning  of  naked  Venus* s^  the  graces,  nymphs,  (^r.  and 
little  children,  cupids. dancing  and  playing  in  all  the  variety  of 
poftures  imaginable.  He  ixA  anno  1660,  aged  eighty  two. 
years. 

CHERUBINO  ALBERTO  Borghcgiana,  i.e.  de Borgo^ 
3.  Sepulchre  us'd  the  two  marks  you  will  fee  in  the  plate 
Ho.  3,4.  He  engrav'd  the  works  o{ Michael  Angelo  and  others. 

ALBERT  ALDOGRAFT  of  Wejitbalia,  a  famous  en- 
graver, mark'd  his  pieces  with  the  mark  in  the  plate  No.  ^. 

ALGA  is  a  plant  that  grows  by  the  fea  fide,  and  thence 
is  call'dy^tf  weed^  ox  fea  mofs ;  it  is  found  on  moft  coafts,  and 
is  by  fooie  accounted  the  excrement  or  refufe  of  the  fea. 

This  herb,  when  gathered,  if  it  be  kept  frefh  and  moift 
fome  time,  Mdll  (hew  afterwards  its  white  fait  on  the  furface  of 
its  leaves.  The  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts  nigh  the  fea  com- 
moti\y  gather  it  together  on  the  fliore,  and  dry  it  by  often  turn- 
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ing  it  In  the  fun  as  bay  b  made ;  after  it  is  dry  they  bum  it,  and 
its  aihes  yield  an  Jlkaii  fait,  fit  foL  making  glafs  and  alum. 
The  Englijh  make  ufe  of  it  for  bom,  and  call  the  a(hes  kelp. 

ALEXANDDR  ALGARDI  a  fculptor  ofBobgna,  mark'd 
with  the  mark  No.  6.  in  a  condufion  engraven  by  Francis  du 
Poylli  in  1653,  but  at  other  times  made  ufe  of  the  fame 
mark,  but  without  the  G. 

ANTONIO  ALLEGRI  DA  CORREGGIO,  born  in 
the  year  1 494,  difciple  oiFrari  di  Modenoy  liv'd  in  Lmihardy^ 
excell'd  in  hiftory  painting,  died  in  the  year  1534,  aged  forty 
years. 

ALLUM,  2  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  colouring  and  dying ; 

ALUM,  5  neither  of  which  in  many  cafes  can  be  well 
perform'd  without  it. 

It  is  a  kind  of  mineral  fait  of  an  acid  tafte,  leaving  in  the 
mouth  a  fenfe  of  fweetnefs,  with  a  confiderable  degree  of 
aftringency. 

Allum  is  either  native  or  faSitious,  the  natural  is  found  ia 
the  ifland  of  Miloy  being  a  kind  of  whitifli  ftone  very  light, 
friable  and  porous,  and  ftreak'd  with  filaments  refembling 
filver. 

Fa£titious  Allum  is  made  after  dtfltrent  manners,  according 
to  the  different  materials  whereof  it  is  made. 

Allum  is  of  divers  forts,  nd^  Romany  ptumofty  faccharine 
and  humty'^  the  three  laft  of  which  are  not  proper  native 
AUums. 

Allum  is  principally  produced  in  England^  Italy  and  Flan^ 
dirs.  ^ 

The  Englijh  Allum  call'd  alfo  Rach  Allum^  is  made  from 
a  bluifh  mineral  ftone  found  plentifully  in  the  hills  of  York* 
fitire  and  Lancajbire. 

The  ftone  they  calcine  on  a  hearth  or  kiln,  and  ftecp  it 
fucceflively  in  feveral  pits  of  water ;  and  then  boil  it  for  about 
twenty  four  hours:  laftly,  letting  itftand  for  about  two  hours, 
the  impurities  fubfide  and  leave  a  pure  liquor;  which  being  re* 
mov'd  into  a  cooler,  and  feme  urine  added  to  it,  begins  in  three 
or  four  days  to  gather  into  a  mafs ;  which  being  taken  out, 
wafli'd  and  melted  over  again,  is  fit  for  ufe. 

In  the  Allum.  works  at  Civita  Vecchia^  the  procefs  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  ftone,  which  is  of  a  ruddy  hue,  being  calcin'd,  they 
boil  and  diflfolve  the  cabc  in  water;  which  imbibing  the  fait, 
/.  #.  the  AUumj  feparates  itfelf  from  the  ufelefs  earth,  Laftly, 
leaving  the  water  thus  impregnated  with  fait  to  ftand  fomo 
time,  it  cryftaliizes  of  iii^iU  ^ike  tartar^  about  a  butt,  and 
makes  what  they  call  Rocht  or  Roman  Allum.  The 
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The  Swidijh  Allum  is  made  of  a  mineral  which  contains  * 
great  deal  of  fulphur  and  vitriol^  not  to  be  taken  away ;  but 
hy  calcination  or  diflill^tion. 

The  matter  remaining  in  the  iron  veflels,  us'd  in  feparat- 
iflg  the  fulphur  from  the  mineral^  being  expos'd  to  the  air 
for  fome  time,  becomes  a  ]pind  of  blui(h  a(bos,  which  they 
Exiviate)  cryftallize  ana  convert  into  Allum. 

Allum  in  colouring  and  dying,  feryes  to  bind  the  colour  upon 
the  ftufisy  and  has  the  fame  ufe  there,  that  gum  wat^r  and 
glutinous  oils  have  in  painting ;  it  lilcewife  difpofes  ftuffs  to 
take  colour,  and  adds  a  d^ree  of  briskne(s  and  elegancy  to 
them,  as  is  feen  vilibly  in  cochineal  and  the  grain  of  fcariet. 

It  alfo  preferves  paper,  that  has  been  dy'd  in  its  water, 
from  finking  when  wrote  upon. 

ALLUM  7  WATER,  boil  four  ounces  of  AUum  in  a  quart 

ALUM  5  of  rain  or  river  water,  till  the  Allum  is  dif- 
folv'd  and  let  it  fiand  twenty  ibur  hours. 

With  this  water  wafh  prints  you  defign  to  colour,  and  it 
will  fix  th^  paper  fo,  that  the  colouis  will  not  fink  or  run  in 
it,  when  you  lay  them  on,  and  will  help  iikewife  to  brighten 
your  colours. 

If  your  paper  is  very  thin  and  loofe,  then  wafh  it  with  this 
AUum  water  four  or  five  times,  letting  it  dry  between  ^v^y 
tiine^  and  your  paper  muft  alwa^^s  dry  before  you  lay  on  any 
of  your  colours. 

But  take  notice,  that  if  you  defign  to  varni(h  your  prints 
after  they  are  colour'd,  then  wafli  the  prints  all  over  equally 
with  white  ftarch  before  you  colour  them,  and  when  that  is 
dry  lay  on  the  colours. 

The  method  c/*  ALU  MING  ffjluffs^  particularly  for  dying 
REDS.  Hang  rain  or  running  water  over  the  fire,  adding 
one  third  part  of  the  fiarch  or  bran  water  ;  put  in  for  every 
pound  of  fiuiF  two  ounces  of  Allum^  and  an  ounce  of  tartar, 
and  when  it  boils  and  froths,  firft  skim  it,  and  then  put  'm 
the  ftufF,  fiir  it  very  well  about  for  an  hour,  then  take  it  out 
and  rinfe  it. 

The  quantity  of  Allum  muft  always  be  double  to  that  of  the 
tartar  \  fome  dyers  rcjcft  red  wine  tartar ^  and  ufe  only  white ; 
others  efteem  the  red  better,  efpectally  for  crimfons  and  all 
brownifh  red  dyes ;  and  indeed  it  is  very  good  in  all  good 
ftufls,  that  require  a  little  red,  preparatory  ground,  before  they 
are  dyed  black. 

AMALGAMA  is  a  mafs  of  mercury  united  and  incor- 
Dorated  with  fome  metal. 

B  4  The 
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T^e  amalgama  of  mercury  with  lead,  is  a  foft  friable  fubr 
fiance  of  a  iUver  colour.     See  lead. 

By  wafliing  and  grinding  this  amalgama  with  fair,  warm  wa- 
ter in  a  glafs  mortar,  the  impurities  of  the  metal  will  mix  with 
the  water,  and  by  changing  the  water  and  repeating  the  wafliing 
again  and  again,  the  metid  will  be  further  and  further  purified. 
Dr.  Boerhaave  fpeaks  of  amalgamation,  as  one  of  the  grcateft 
fecrets  in  chymiftry,  to  contrive  to  bring  off  the  water  atlaft 
as  clear  and  unfuUied  as  when  firft  pour'd  on  the  amalgama, 
which  might  afford  a  method  of  making  the  nobler  metals, 
or  procuring  them  from  the  bafer. 

This  phoTofophical  way  of  purifying  metals  may  be  apply'd 
to  all  metals,  except  iron  and  copper. 

AMALGAMATION  is  pcrform'dby  fufingoratleaftigr 
niting  the  metal,  and  in  this  ftate  adcjipg  a  proportion  of  mer- 
cury to  it ;  upon  which  they  mutually  attrad  and  incorporate 
with  each  other. 

Gold  unites  and  amalgamates  with  mercury  with  the  greateft 
facility,  next  to  that  offilver,  then  lead  an4  tin,  and  all 
metals  except  iron  and  copper. 

The  amalgamation  of  gold  is  perform'd  by  heating  the  la- 
mina: or  plates  of  metal  red  hot,  and  afterwards  pouring  quick- 
filver  on  them,  and  thenftirring  the  mixture  with  a  little  iron 
rod  till  it  begins  to  rife  in  fmoke,  this  is  afterwards  poured 
out  into  a  veilel  full  of  water^  where  it  coagulates  and  becofties 
manageable. 

This  amalgamation  or  calcination  is  of  great  ufe,  not  only 
to  goldfmiths ;  but  alfo  to  gilders,  who  by  this  operation, 
render  gold  fluid  and  du£lil  for  their  ufes.  Such  amalgama 
or  mixture  being  laid  on  any  other  ipetal,  as  fuppofe  copper, 
and  this  afterwards  plac'd  on'the  fire  to  evaporate,  the  gold 
will  be  lefc  alone  on  the  furface  of  the  copper  or  other  me- 
tal, and  is  what  we  call  gilding. 

The  blacknefj  that  adheres  to  the  amalgama  maybe  wafh'd 
away  with  wa«r,  and  much  of  the  mercury  may  be  fqueez*d 
or  pfefs'd  out  through  a  linfii  cloth ;  the  reft  being  evaporated 
in  a  crucible,  the  gold  will  remain  behind  in  an  impalpable 
powder. 

Gold  will  retain  about  tliree  times  its  own  weight  of  mer- 
cury. 

This  operation  is  denoted  among  chymifts  by  the  letters 
AAA". 

AMBER,  is  a  yellow,  tranfparent  fabftance,  of  a.gummou^ 
and  bituminous  form  and  fubfiftencc;  but  a  refmous' tafie, 
and  a  fmcil  like  oil  of  turpentine^  It 
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It  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Baltick  (ea ;  abng  the  cosifls  of 
Pruffia^  &c. 

Naturalifts  differ  widely  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  origiit 
cf  jMiTj  and  as  to  what  dafs  of  bodies  it  belong^.  Some 
fuppofing  it  to  proceed  from  vegetables,  others  from  a  mine* 
raly  and  even  fome  from  animaL. 

PUny  defer  ibes  it  as  a  refinous  juice  oozing  from  aged  pines  and 
firs,  others  from  poplar  trees  (of  which  tnere  are  Whole  forefis 
oh  the  coafk  of  Sweden ;)  and  difcharg'd  thence  into  the  fea; 
where  having  undergone  fome  alteration  it  is  thrown  in  this 
form  upon  the  fhores  ofPruJpa,  which  lie  very  low. 

Some  have  imagined  it  a  concretion  of  the  tears  of  birds; 

others  the  urine  of  beafb,  others  the  fcum  of  the  lake  Cephi^ 

Jide  near  the  Atlantic k\   others   a  congelation  formM  in  the 

Baltick  fea,  and  in  fome  fountains,    where  it  is  found  fwim- 

ming  Hke  pitch. 

Others  fijppofe  it  a  bitumen,  trickling  into  the  fea  from 
fubterraneous .  fources ;  there .  concreted  into  this  form,  and 
thrown  afliore  \^y  the  waves, 

This  kift  opinion  was  for  a  long  time  mofl  popular,  and 
feem'd  to  have  the  befl  foundation :  but  this  too  is  now  dis- 
carded, as  good  amber  having  been  found  in  digging  the 
at  a  condderable  diftance  from  the  fea,  as  that  g^« 
on  the  coafb. 
:hers  take  Amber  to  be  a  compound  fubflance,    a(>d  far 

Lt  Pruffiaziid  other  countries  that  produce  Amber ^  are  moi- 
fiened  with  a  bituminous  juice,  which  mixing  with  the  vi« 
triolick  falts  abounding  in  thofe  places,  the  points  ofthofe 
falts  fix  its  fluidity,  whence  it  congeals ;  and  the  refult  of 
that  congelatbn  makes  what  we  call  Amber. 

The  mofl  remarkable  property  of  Amber ^  is  that  when 
rubb'd.  It  draws  or  attra^  other  bodies  to  it,  and  alfo, 
that  by  friftion  it  is  brought  to  yield  light  pretty  copioufly. 
As  for  the  phyfical  ufes  of  Amber y  it  is  us'd  in  making  var« 
nifhes  for  feveral  ufes. 

To  make  artificial  Amber.  Boil  turpentine  in  an  earthen 
pot,  with  a  little  cotton  ((bme  add  a  little  oil)  flirring  it, 
till  it  is  as  thick  as  pafte,  then  put  it  into  what  you  pleafe, 
and  fet  it  in  the  fun  for  eight  days,  and  it  will  be  clear  and 
liard :  of  which  yoy  may  make  beads,  hafts  of  knives  or  the 
like. 

Another  way  tp  counterfieit  Amber.  Take  the  yolks  of  fix- 
teen  eggs;  beat  them  well  with  a  fpoon;  take  gum  Arabic]; 
(vyelve  ounces,  cherry  tree  gum  one  ounce^  rpduge  the  gums 
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to  powder,  and  mix  them  with  the  yolks  of  the  eggs ;  let  the 
gums  melt  well  and  put  them  in  a  pot  well  leaded,  then  fet 
them  for  fix  days  in  the  fun,  and  they  will  be  hard  and  fliine 
like  glafs;  and  when  you  rub  them,  they  will  take  up  a 
wheat  ftraw  as  other  Amber  does. 

Another  artificial  Amber.  Take  whites  of  cggp  5  beat  them 
well,  then  put  them  into  a  veflel  with  ftrong  white  wine 
tinegar,  Aop  it  clofe ;  let  it  ftand  fourteen  days,  then  dry  it 
in  the  fiiade  and  it  will  be  like  Amber. 

Another  artificial  Amber.     Break  the  whites  of  eggs  with  a 
ffninge,  take  off  the  froth,  to  the  reft  put  faffron,  put  all  into 
a  glafs  clofe  ftopp'd  or  bto  a  copper  or  brazen  veflel,  fet  it  to 
■^';  b(Ml  in  a  kettle  of  water,    till  it  be  very  hard,    then  take  it 

out  and  (hape  it  to  your  liking,  lay  it  in  the  fun  and  anoint 
It  often  with  linfeed  oil,  mixM  with  a  little  faiFron  i  or  elfe 
being  taken  out  of  the  kettle,  boil  it  in  linfeed  oil. 

To  make  yellow  Amber  fiifi.  Put  yellow  Amber  into  hot  melt- 
ed wax  well  fcumm'd,  and  it  will  be  foft,  fo  that  you  may 
make  things  thereof  of  what  form  and  &fhion  you  pleafe. 

Melt  fome  turpentine  in  a  glafs  in  a  fand  heat,  where  the 
fire  may  be  rais'd  at  difcretion,'  then  provide  your  felf 
with  three  ounces  of  Amber^  either  of  the  whiteft  or  yelloweft 
fort. 

If  you  would  have  the  Amber  white,  pick  out  the  cleared 
white  pieces,  or  if  yellow  the  cleared  of  that  fort. 

To  melt  Amber  and  caji  it  into  any  figure ^  with  fiie%  or  any 
Jmall  animals  in  it^  as  isfeen  in  thofe  valuable  pieces  ^  Amber 
fold  at  a  great  price,  from  Mr,  Boyle. 

Levigate  your  Amber ^  and  fprinkle  in  the  powdered  Amber 
into  the  melted  turpentine^  ftirring  it  all  the  while  with  a 
'  piece  of  fir- wood,  till  you  find  no  refifbnce ;  then  if  you  find 
^our  melting  to  refifl  the  flick,  drop  in  by  degrees  a  little 
Venice  Turpentine^  and  keep  it  flill  flirring,  till  all  the  pow- 
dered Amber  is  diflblv'd,  and  is  thick  enough  to  pour  into 
*  moulds  \  and  when  it  is  cold,  you  will  have  what  figure  you 
propofe  remain  as  hard  as  amber  itfelf^  with  all  the  fame  qua- 
lities that  amber  commonly  has. 

An  Amber  varnifbfrom  Mr.  Boyle.  Take  of  white  rofin 
four  drams,  melt  it  in  a  clean  glaz*d  pipkin,  then  put  into  it 
two  ounces  of  the  whitefl  Amber  you  can  get  (finely  powder'd) 
by  little  and  little,  flirring  it  with  a  fmall  flick  over  a  gentle 
fire,  till  it  diflblves,  pouring  in  now  and  then  a  little  oil  of 
turpentine;  when  you  find  it  begin  to  grow  flifF,  fo  continue 
to  do  till  all  the  Amber  is  melted. 

2  But 
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But  great  OM  muft  be  taken  that  youhdo  not  fet  the  boufe 
on  fire,  lor  the  ray  Tapourt  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  will  take 
fire  by  heat  only ;  but  if  it  (hould  happen  to  do  fo,  imme* 
d  lately  cover  the  veflel  clofe  with  a  flat  board  or  a  wet  blanket, 
and  the  air  being  kept  from  it,  it  will  go  out. 

It  will  be  hctk  to  melt  the  rofin  in  a  cylindrical  glafs  iA  a  bed 
of  hot  (and,  after  the  glafs  has  been  wdl  anneialM  or  W^rm*d 
by  degrees  in  the  fand ;  under  which  you  mufl  keep  a  gentle 
ifire* 

When  the  varnifh  is  made,  pour  it  into  a  coarfe  linen  bag* 
and  prefs  it  between  two  hot  boards  of  oak  or  iron,  and  ufe 
it  with  any  of  your  colours,  as  well  as  to  vamifh  them  over 
when  they  are  painted. 

AMBER-GREASE  is  a  fragrant  drug,  which  melts  pretty 
much  like  wax  ;  commonly  of  a  grey  or  alh  colour;  us'd  as 
a  perfume,  &c. 

Naturalifts  are  of  various  opinions  as  to  its  origin  and  pro* 
duAion, 

1 .  Some  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  excrement  of  a  bird,  which 
being  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  wafh'd  off  the  fhore 
by  the  waves,  b  fwallbw'd  by  whales,  who  return  it  back 
in  the  condition  in  whieh  it  is  found. 

2.  Others  take  it  for  a  kind  of  wax  or  gum,  which  diftib 
from  trees,  and  dro^  into  the  fea  where  it  congeals,  and  be* 
comes  Amher-gnafe, 

5,  Others  affirm  it  to  be  a  vegetable  produ£Hon,  ifTuing 
out  from  the  root  of  a  tree,  whofe  roots  always  ihoot  towarcb 
the  fi^,  and  difcharge  them  into  it. 

4.  Some  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  kind  of  a  fea  mufhroom,  which 
is  torn  up  from  the  bottom  by  the  violence  of  tempefts ;  it 
being  obferv'd,  that  Amher^greafe  is  feldom  found,  but  after 
florms. 

5.  Others  take  it  to  be  a  bituminous  matter;  which  is  at  firft 
liquid  and  runs  into  the  fea,  and  is  there  condens'd  and  re« 
duc'd  to  a  mafs. 

6.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  Amher-gfeafe  is  form'd  from 
the  honey-combs,  which  fall  into  the  fea  from  the  rocks 
where  the  bees  had  hiv'd  or  made  their  nefts ;  which  laft  opt* 
nion  begins  now  to  be  generally  allowed,  having  fomething  of 
experience  in  its  favour ;  feveral  pieces  of  it  having  been  ieen* 
that  were  hM  Atrdfer-greafe^  and  half  plain  honey-comb;  and 
large  pieces  have  bben  found,  which  when  broken,  honey-comb 
and  honey  too,  have  been  found  in  the  middle. 

Ambir" 
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Jimhir-griafe  is  of  confiderable  uTe  in  maldng  perrumei  bjr 
mdting  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  making  extradi,  cancel 
and  tinaures  of  it. 

Jbnhir'gnafi  is  often  adulterated  as  follows:  They  take  Ben 
nuts  an  ounce  aqd  half,  and  pound  them  to  a  perfeA  pulp ;  and 
add  an  ounce  and  half  of  Jperma  ceti ;  beating  them  well  to- 
nther ;  then  they  add  benjamin  in  fine  powder,  9rrice  of 
Fhrence  finely  powder'd,  and  white  ftarch,  of  each  three 
ounces  and  a  half;  bitumen  reduc'd  to  fine  powder  half  an 
ounce;  musk  reduc'd  to  fine  powder  a  quarter  of'an  ounce ; 
JnAir-greafi  in  fine  powder  three  ounces :  thefe  are  liiix'd  to- 
gether, with  a  mucilage  of  gum  iragacantb  made  into  a 
mals  or  pafte,  and  well  wrought  together  with  the  hand. 

Another  way  of  adidterating  Amber-grealc.  They  take  five 
ounces  of  the  former  compofition,>  and  fii^  ounces  of  Amber- 
greafe,  reduc'd  to  a  fine  powder ;  to  which  is.  added  a  fuffi- 
dent  quantity  of  damask  rofes :  ti^efe;  arp  pounded  together  in 
a  mortar  till  they  are  well  mixt,  and  the  mals  is  kept  (o  mak^ 
perfumes  with.  •  - 

AMBITION  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  a  virgin  cloth'd 
all  in  green  with  ivy  branches,  feemtng  as  about  to  leap  over 
a  craggy  rock,  on  the  top  of  which  are  fcepters  and  crowns ; 
ihe  is  attended  by  a  lion  lifting  up  his  head.  The  ivy  denotes 
ambition  J  always  climbing  higher  and  fpoiling  the  walls;  the 
ambitious  fparing  neither  the  country,  religion,  nor  counfel*' 
lors,  that  fo  he  may  but  only  become  greater  than  others  i 
•  the  lion  is  an  emblem  of  pride. 

AMERICA  is  reprefented  by  a  woman  almoft  naked 
with  a  tann'd.or  tauny  afpedl,  having  a  veil  folded  over  her 
(boulders ;  round  her  body  an  artificial  ornament  of  feathers 
of  divers  colours;  holding  in  her  hand  a  bow,  and  having 
a  quiver  on  her  flioulder  or  by  her  fide,  and  at  her  feet  a 
kuman  head  piercM  with  an  arrow,  and  on  the  ground  a 
lizard. 

Naked  becadfe  the  inhabitants  are  all  fo ;  the  arms  are  what 
both  men  and  women  ufe ;  the  human  head  intimates  that 
they  are  cannibals,  the  lizards  are  reported  to  be  fo  large  there, 
as  to  devour  men. 

AMETHIST  is  a  precious  ftoneof  3  violet  colour,  border- 
ing on  purple.  • 

There  are  three  forts  of  ArnethjiJIs ;  the  oriental,  which  is 
the  hardefl,  the  fcarcefi  and  thp  moft  valuable,  is  of  a  dove 
colour ;  the  German  which  is  of  a  violet  cojour,  ^d  that  of 
Carthagenay  which  is  of  the  colour  of  a  panfy. 

There 
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There  are  fome  Origntal  Anuthifis  alfo  of  a  purple  ooloiir^ 
and  others  white  and  like  the  diamond. 

There  are  alfo  beautiful  ones  found  in  the  Pyreneans^  and 
the  mountains  of  y/«v^^9^. 

The  Amithyft  is  not  extremely  hard ;  but  mav  be  cut  with 
a  leaden  wheel,  fmear'd  with  emery  moiftenea  with  wat^r* 
It  is  poliih'd  on  a  pewter  wheel  with  tripoR. 

It  is  eafily  enpaven  on,  either  in  emtx  or  relieuo. 

The  Ameihjfi  according  to  Plutarch^  takes  its  name  from 
its  colour,  on  account  of  its  refembbmce  of  new  wlhe  mixt 
with  water;  and  not  from  its  being  a  preventative  of  drunken- 
nefs  (as  the  vulgar  opinion  has  been)  which  gave  pccafion  to 
its  being  hung  about  the  necks  of  great  drinkers. 

To  mah  an  artificial  AMETHYST.  The  Amethyji  be- 
ing of  a  violet  colour,  proceeding  from  red  and  blue,  muft  be 
'Well  imitated  to  look  beautiful. 

For  thb  colour  take  cruftal  frit  well  made  with  tarjb  and 
not  fand,  this  colour  requiring  no  other ;  •  to  which  add,  to 
each  pound  one  ounce  of  the  following  powder,  which  mix 
well  together  before  they  are  put  into  the  pot.    See  TARSO. 

After  this  you  muft  fet  the  pot  to  the  fire  in  the  furnace 
by  little  and  little,  otherwife  the  violence  of  the  powder  would 
caufe  it  to  break. 

When  this  glafs  has  been  well  purified  for  the  fpace  of  four 
days,  and  it  has  the  colour  of  an  Amtthjfty  you  may  work  it* 

This  colour  may  be  augmented  or  diminifhed  by  means  of 
the  frit  or  powder,  according  to  the  difcretion  of  the  work* 
man. 

This  is  the  powder  which  produces  the  Aniethjft  colour  in 
glaf;:. 

Take  one  poimd  of  manganefe  of  Piedmont  prepared  (fee 
manganefej  tic)  and  an  ounce  and  half  of  z^r  prepared  (fee 
zafferj  &c.)  mix  them  well  together,  and  put  the  mafs  we 
have  fhewn  to  each  pound  of  frit,  to  have  a  true  Amethj/l 
cok>ur. 

Or  thus  J  take  fal  alkali  three  ounces,  powder  of  cryftal 
four  ounces,  filings  of  brafs  half  an  ounce,  and  melt  all  in  a 
ftrong  fire. 

JOST  AMMON  mark'd  his  pieces  with  much  fuch  a 
mark  as  in  the  plate.  No.  7. 

AMMONIACfC  ^  Gum  Ammoniac y  or  as  it  is  fometimes, 
though  improperly,  call'd  Armoniac^  is  a  kind  of  gum  brought 
from  the  Eajl  Indi^s^  and  is  fuppos'd  to  o^se  from  an  umM- 
fiferous  plant. 
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Pliny  calls  the  tree  or  plant  whence  it  flows  Meiopion^  and 
fays,  the  gum  takes  its  name  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
moKy  nigh  which  the  tiee  grows. 

Diofcorides  (tljs  'tis  the  juice -of  a  plant,  a  VXjrA  of  ferula 
that  grows  in  Barbary\  and  that  the  plant  which  produces  it, 
is  calTd  agafylliu 

In  the  choice  of  Ammmiack^  chufe  that  which  b  of  a  high 
colour,  and  not  mixt  with  any  (crapings  of  wood,  ftone  or 
fand  ;  which  is  call'd  e^aZtrfAu,  i.  ^.  fraiture :  the  other  which 
is  full  of  ftones  or  fand  is  call'd  ^«/t*»,  i.  e,  mixture. 

Sal  AMMONIAC  is  a  kind  of  iait  more  ufually  written 
jA^momac. 

ANAMORPHOSIS  in  perfpe£Hve  and  painting,  a  mon-' 
Jlrous  projeiiion ;  or  a  reprefentation  of  fome  image,  either  on 
a  plane  or  curve  furface,  deform'd ;  which  at  a  certab  diftance 
ihall  appear  regular,  and  in  proportion. 

To  make  an  Anamatpbofis  or  nionftrous  proje&ion  on  a 
plane. 

Draw  the  fquare  A  B  C  D  of  a  bignefs  at  pleafure,  and 
fubdivide  it  into  a  number  of  lefler  fquares.     See  the  figure. 

This  fquare  or  reticle  is  call'd  the  craticular  prototype.  In 
this  draw  the  image  that  is  to  be  rendred  diftortcd  and  mon- 
firous. 

Then  draw  the  line  ^  ^  n  A  B ;  and  divide  it  into  the  fame 
number  of  equal  parts,  as  the  fide  of  the  prototype  A  B ;  and 
ered  the  perpendicular  E  V  in  the  middle  of  it,  fo  much  the 
lopger ;  and  draw  V  S  perpendicular  to  £  V ;  fo  much  the 
ihorter ;  as  you  would  have  the  image  be  diftortcd. 

From  each  of  thefe  divifionsdraw  right  lines  to  V,  and  join 
the  points. tf  and  S,  as  alfo  the  right  line  ^ S,  through  the 
points  </,  e^f^  gj  draw  lines  parallel  to  a  b,  then  will  ahc  d 
be  the  fpace  that  the  monftrous  projection  is  to  be  delineated  in, 
which  is  caird  the  craticular  eliype.     See  the  figures. 

LafUy,  in  every  fmall  trapezium  or  fquarifli  figure  of  the 
fpace  a  bed,  draw  what  appears  delineated  in  the  correfpon- 
dent  trapezium  of  the  fquare  A  B  C  D. 

By  this  means  you  will  attain  a  deformed  image,  which 
yet  will  appear  in  juft  proportion  to  an  eye  difiant  from  it,  the 
length  F  V,  and  rai^'d  above  its  height  V  S,  It  will  be  divert- 
ing to  manage  it  fo,  that  the  deformed  image  do  not  repre- 
fent  a  mere  chaos ;  but  fome  other  image :  thus  it  has  been 
contriv'd,  that  a  river  with  foldiers,  waggons,  bfc.  marching 
along  the  fide  of  it ;  has  been  fo  drawn,  that  when  view'd 
by  an  eye  in  the  point  S^  it  appeared  to  be  the  fatyrical  foce  o1 
"  a  man.  An 
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An  image  al(b  may  be  diftorted  mechanically ;  by  perforat- 
ing it  here  and  there  with  a  needle,  and  placing  it  againft 
a  candle  or  lamp ;  and  obferving  where  the  rays  which  pats 
through  thefe  little  holes  fall  on  a  plane  or  curve  fuperficies ; 
for  they  will  give  the  correfpondent  points  of  the  image  de- 
form'd ;  by  means  of  which,  the  deformation  may  be  com- 
pleated,    oee  the  plate. 

HENRY  ANDERSON  was  a  face  painter,  and  a  difci- 
j^le  of  Stnaier  in  great  efteem  about  the  year  1660,  which 
he  did  not  long  furvive ;  he  drew  the  beautiful  ducliefs  of 
Richmond^  which  recommended  him  to  draw  king  Charles  11. 
and  moft  of  his  court.  He  interfered  in  his  bufinefs  with  Sir 
Ptter  Lely^  and  had  great  (hare  of  reputation  in  thofe  times  ; 
fae  was  liicewife  a  landskip  painter,  and  in  ftill  life ;  as  alfo  a 
good  imitator  of  his  mafter  Serjeant  Stnater^  till  he  left  his 
way  and  fell  to  face  pa'mting. 

ANDREW  ANDRE  ANI  of  Mantua  ^  he  made  ufe  of  the 
two  marks  on  the  plate  No.  8,  9 ;  he  engrav'd  on  wood  a  tre 
tagU  or  the  croffings  in  his  fliades,  the  fecond  mark  is  found 
in  the  croffings  of  yulius  Cafar^  in  ten  fheets  engrav'd  in 
1 699,  and  was  invented  by  Andrew  Mantegna^  who  alfo  en- 
grav'd on  copper. 

ANEMONIES  [the  way  of  painting  them  in  miniature] 
of  this  flower  there  are  many  forts  as  well  double  as  fingle, 
which  laft  are  commonly  plain,  and  are  either  purple  with 
purple  and  white,  {haded  with  the  fame  colour,  fome  bluer 
fome  redder,  fometimes  very  pale,  and  fometimes  very  deep. 
Others  are  coloured  with  lake  and  white^  and  flnifh'd  with 
the  fame,  by  diminiihing  the  white  or  even  ufing  none  at 
all. 

Others  again  are  coloured  with  vermUion^  and  {haded  with 
the  fame  colour,  and  deepened  with  carmine. 

Others  are  white  and  lemon  colour.  Thefe  laft  are  done 
with  mafticote,  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  muft  be 
fiiaded  and  finifh'd,  fometimes  with  vermiliony  and  fometimes 
with  a  very  dtt^lake^  efpecially  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  about 
the  feed,  which  is  alfo  often  of  a  ^//7r^/^  colour,  which  is  imi- 
tated with  indigo  or  with  black  and  hlue^  mingling  in  fome  a 
little  bijircy  and  working  continually  with  fine  iirokes,  and 
fcumbling  the  {hades  into  the  lights. 

1  here  are  fome,  that  have  the  bottom  of  the  cup  much 
brigl.ter  than  the  reft,  and  even  fo  as  to  be  quite  white  altho* 
the  reft  of  the  Anemony  be  deep. 

The 
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The  fted  of  all  thefe  Anemonics  is  imitated  with  imltgi  tint 
tkek^  with  a  very  little  white;  fometimetf  it  muff  be  heigh- 
tened with  mafticote. 

DOUBLE  ANEMONIES  arc  of  very  various  cobun; 
but  the  fineft  of  them  have  their  lai^ft  leaves  ftrip*d. 

Some  of  thefe  ftripes  are  performed  with  vermilion^  to 
is  added  carmm  to  finifh  them,  (hading  the  reft  of  the  ieam 
with  indiga* 

For  the  fmalier  leaves  within  lay  on  a  mixture  of  vernulia 
and  white^  and  fhade  with  vermiiidn  mix*d  with  carmine^  and 
here  and  there  be  very  ftrong,  particularly  in  the  heart  or 
cabbage,  near  the  great  leaves  on  the  (hady  fide,  and  finifh 
with  hair  ftrokes  of  carmine^  which  muft  humour  the  ftrtpei 
and  turn  of  the  leaves. 

The  ftripes  of  others  are  coloured  and  finifli'd  with  carmm 
onIy>  as  well  as  the  inner  or  fmalier  leaves ;  but  yet  obferir- 
0ig  to  leave  a  little  round  in  the  midft  of  thefe  hit,  where  a  ' 
ieep  purple  ot  violet  mu&  be  laid,  which  muft  be  fcumbkd 
into  the  reft;  and  the  whole  being  finifh'd,  lay  on  braid 
ftrokes  of  this  fame  colour  around  the  fmalier  leaves,  efpc- 
cially  on  the  dark  fide,  and  fcumble  them  into  the  greater, 
which  muft  for  the  reft  be  fhaded  with  indigo  and  ^lacJt, 

In  fome  others,  the  fmalier  leaves  are  of  lake  or  purple^  al- 
though  the  ftripes  of  the  greater  are  carmine. 

There  are  others  whofe  ftripps  are  carmine  in  the  middle 
of  moft  of  the  large  leaves,  wi$|  vermilion  under  it  in  fome 
places,  all  which  mud  be  fcumfiled  into  the  (hades  of  M 
ground,  which  are  of  indigo  and  white. 

The  fmalier  leaves  are  laid  in  with  majiiccte^  andarcfbackd 
with  a  very  deep  carrnine  on  the  light  lidc,    leaving  here  the  , 
majiicote  almoft  to  iifclf,  and  only  dividing  the  leaves  with  a 
fine  touching  of  orpimem  and  carmlm^    which  fmalier  leaves 
may  be  fometimc^  Ihatled  with  a  very  little  pale  green. 

There  are  double  J nc monies  all  red^  and  of  a  violet  colour; 
the  firft  arc  coloured  with  vcrjniHo?!  and  carmint\  with  fcarcc 
any  white,  and  are  fhaded  with  carmine  alone,  well  gummed, 
that  they  may  be  vcxy  deep ;  purple  Anemonics  are  imitated 
"With  purple  and  white^  and  arc  Hnilh'd  without  white. 

In  fhoit,  theie  are  of  all  colours  of  thefe  dotible  Ancmonies^ 
as  well  as  of  the  jingle^  which  arc  to  be  painted  by  the  rules 
here  fuggefled. 

The  green  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  muft  be  verditer^ 
mixt  With  majiicoie  for  the  dwd  coloiKing,  and  it  muft  be  fi- 
nifb'd  with  bladder  green, 

Thcix 
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Their  ^j/ix  incline  to  be  a  little  reddifli ;  therefore  they 
lUre  to  be  (haded  with  carmine^  and  fometimes  with^^^^»  af- 
ter they  are  laid  in  with  mafticote. 

tFILIPPO  ANGELI  calM  NAPOLITANI,  imitated 
Michael  Angela  Caravaggio^  liv'd  at  Rme^  Nicies  and  Venice^ 
cxcdlM  in  battles  and  landfcapes,  died  in  the  year  1609  aged 
forty  years. 

Fbilippo  (P  ANGfiLO,  a  Roman  bom  in  the  year  1570, 
t    He  practifed  for  the  moft  part  in  battles  and  landfcapes,  died 
at  Fenice  Anno  JEtsit  46. 

Michael  ANGELO  PACE,  born  16145,  and  call'd  Cani^ 

fidoglio^  was  a  difciple  of  Fioravantiy  and  very  much  efteem'd 

-      all  over  Italy^   for  his  admirable  talent  in  painting  fruit  and 

ftill  life.     He  died  at  Rome  anno  1670,   leaving  behind  him 

two  fons3of  whom  Gic  Battlfla  was  brought  up  to  hiftory  paint- 

-     ioigiiMtt  Francefco  Mela. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  BUANOROTI  of  noble  de- 

fe"    fcent,    born  in  the  year  1474,    fcholar  of  Dominica  Ghirlan- 

dai$i  Wi  kt  Florence  and  Romcj  excell'd  in  hiftory  painting, 

fculptoe  and  architedure^  died  in  the  year  1 564,  aged  ninety 

yearr. " 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  CERQUOZZI  call'd  DALLE 
BATPTAGLIE,  born  in  1600,  fcholar  of  Antonio  Sahatti 
a  J^dlognefiy  liv'd  at  Rome^  exallent  for  baitles  and  fruit,  died 
in  the  year  1660,  aged  fixtyjrears. 

The  paffion  of  ADMIRitTION  fays  M.  Le  Brun,  is 
a  forpKae  which  makes  the  mind  connder  with  attention, 
.  thoife-objeds  which  feem  rare  or  extraordinary. 
K  *  It  is  obferv'd,  that  admiration  caufes  no  change  in  the  heart 
%  nor  in  the  blood,  as  the  other  paffions  do ;  the  reafon  of  which 
^  is,  that  having  neither  good  nor  ill  for  its  object,  but  only  to 
*^  know  the  thing  one  admiresi  it  has  no  relation  to  the  heart 
^  or  blood,  on  which  depends  all  the  welfare  of  th^  body. 
^  Admiration  is  the  firft  and  moft  temperate  of  all  the  paf- 
^  iions,  wherein  the  heart  feels  the  leaft  difturbance ;  and  there- 
in fore  the  face  receives  little  alteration  thereby ;  and  if  any,  it 
"Will  only  be  the  raiiing  of  the  eye-brows;  the  ends  thereof 
being  yet  parallel ;  the  eye  will  be  a  little  more  open  than  or- 
dinary, the  ball  and  even  the  lids  without  motion  being  fix'd 
^lon  the  object,  which  caufes  the  admiration. 

The  mouth  will  be  open ;    but  will  appear  without  altera** 

^*\  tion,  any  more  than  the  other  part  of  the  face. 

""i      This  paffion  producer  only  a  fufpenfion  of  motion,  to  give 

.  I  time  to  deliberate  what  fhe  has  to  do,  and  to  confider  atten- 

•«|      Vat.  I.  G  tively 
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tively  the  obje£l  before  her ;  if  that  be  rare  and  extraordinary, 
out  of  this  firft  and  fimple  motion  of  adpiiration  is  engendred 
efteem.  How  this  paffion  is  reprelented  in  drawing.  See  M^e 
plate  at  the  end  of  letter  A. 

ANGER  favs  M.  Le  Bruttj  ia  a  turbulent  agitation  excited 
in  the  appetite  oy  grief  and  bpldnefi  i  by  which  the  foul  is 
retir'd  into  itfcif,  to  avoid  the  injury  receiv'd,  and  at  the 
fame  tipie  is  rais'd  againft  the  caufe  .'of  the  injury,  to  be  re- 
venc'd  of  it- 

When  anger  fiezes  on  the  foul,  he  who  feels  this  paflion, 
hath  hb  eyes  red  and  inflamed  ;  his  eye-balk  wandrine  and 
Sparkling ;  his  eye-brows  fometimeft  drawn  down,  and  feme* 
time3  rais'd  up  one  againll  another^  the  forehead,  will  appear 
deeply  furrowed  ;  and  with  wrinkles  between  the  eyes ;  the 
noArils  will  appear  opened  and  widened ;  the  lips  prefs'd  one 
againft  the  other ;  and  the  under  )ip  fuTlbounting  the  upper, 
leaving  the  corners  of  the  mouth  a  littl^  tisen,  forming  a  kind 
of  cruel  and  difdainful  grin. 

He  will  feem  to  grind  his  teeth  and  to  foam  at  the  mouthy 
his  face  will  be  in.  fome  places  pale,  and  in  others  red  and 
fvveird  i  the  veins  of  the  forehead  the  temples  and  the  neck, 
will  be  ftrained  and  puffed  up,  the  hair  ilailding  upright ;  and 
he  who  is  poflcfs'd  with  this  paffipni!  is  fwtird  and  pitfbd  up 
by  a  ftoppage  of  the  breath  i  the  )ies^t  being  o^jt&'d  by  a 
great  quantity  of  blood,  which  retires  thither,  as  it  wiere  tjo  its 
faccour. 

In  anger,  all  the  motions  are  very  great  and  violent,  and 
all  the  parts  agitated  ^  the  mufcles  muft  be  Very  apparent,  iMg* 
ger  and  more  fweli'd  then  ordinary,  and  the  veins  add  Henres 
ftrained. 

.    How  anger  is  reprefented  in  drawing  and  painting,  fe  the 
figures  in  the  plate  at  the  end  of  letter  A. 

To  afig/^r  fometimes  fucceed  rage  and  defpair.     • 

ANGER  is  reprefented  in  .painting  byayoungdian^.  itMind 
iliouldcr'd,  his  face  bloated,  fparJcling  eyes,  a  round  hrow^  h 
{harp  nofe,  wide  noftrils ;  he  ja  chd  all  in  red,  his  creft  is  a 
boar's  head  ^  fr^ri  which  iflues  fire  And  fmoke ;  he  hoMs  in  one 
hand  a  drawn  fword  ;  and  in  the  other  a  lighted  torch.  . 

He  is  reprefented  young  ;  becaufe  youth  is  prone  to. ^i^er* 
Tiie  boar  is  an  animal  much  inclin'd  to  wrath;  the  f#Offd 
iliews,  that  ji»g4r  prefently  lays  bpU  of  it ;  the  cheeks. '^fit 
and  bloated  intimate,  that  jlngtr  often  alters  the  £ice^  hj  cUi 
boiiing  of  the  blood ,  and  inflames  the  eyes. 
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GpM  AliJMJEf  Tsikind  of  gum  or  rofini  of  which  there 

GUM  ANIMI,  S  are  two  forts,  the  oriental  and  occi- 
dental* The  oriental  Gum  Amma^^  is  diftinguiflied  into  three 
forts  j  thefirft  is  white>  the  fecond  blackiih ;  in  fome  refpeds 
like  myrrh  ;  the  third  pale,  refinous  and  dry. 

Tin  accidental  flows  from  an  incifio'n  in  a  tree  growing  In 
NtW'SfatHy  cali'd  there  Courbati ;  it  is  tranfparent,  and  of  a 
colour  like  to  that  of  frankincenfe.  Its  fmell  is  very  agree- 
able^ and  it  eaiily  consumes  in  the  fire :  all  the  feverai  kinds 
are  us'd  in  .perfumes  by  reafon  of  their  charming  fmell ;  but 
bdeUium  is  frequently  fold  inftead  of  it. 

ANNEALING,  commonly  call'd  Nealing^  is  a  term  usM 
for  the  preparing  of  feverai  matters,  by  heating  or  baking 
them  in  an  oven  or  the  like. 

Annealing  cfglafs^  is  the  baking  of  it,  to  dry,  harden  and 
give  it  the  due  conliftence,  after  it  has  been  blown  and  fafhion'd 
into  the  proper  works. 

This  is  ufuaHy  perform'd  in  a  kind  of  tower,  call'd  the  Leer^ 
built  over,  the  melting  furnace  Annealing  or  .Nealing  of  glafs, 
is  commonly  us'd  for  the  ftainingof  glafs  with  metal  colours. 

Annealing  of  fieel,  is  the  heating  it  in  the  fire  to  a  blood 
red  h^t^  and  then  taking  it  out)  and  letting  it  cool  gently  of 
itfdf. 

This  is  done  to  make  it  fofter,  in  order  to  engrave  or  punch 
upon  it. 

ANTICKS    7  (of  Antes^  L.)  are  buttrefles,  ^c.  the  form 

ANTIQUES  i  of  them  (is  only  for  delight's  fake)  a  gencr 
ral  or  irregular  compofition  of  men,  beaAs,  birds,  fi&es, 
flowers  ftnd  ^ch  like,  without  either  rule  or  reafon ;  this  muft 
be  A  ycbntinuation  of  one  and  the  fame  work,  through  the  whole 
piece  without  change  or  alteration. 

As  if  it  he  naked  beys  playing^  fy'^ir  Ji^^ing  ^r  riding  upon 

goats  J  faglesj    dolphins  and  the  like }  Jlrings  ef  pearls^  fi^^y^^j 

iritons^  .^pes^  dogs,  oxen^  bearing  or  drawing^fruits,   branches 

or  a^ny  wild  fancy  after  your  tnvn  invention^    with  a  thoufand 

fuch  -other  idle  toys ;  be  fur e  you  obferve  the  continuation. 

ANTIQUE,  ancient,  the  term  is  chiefly  usM  by  fculp- 
tOrs,  paihters  and  architeds,  who  apply  it  to  fjch  pieces  of 
fculpture^  painting  and  architeflure,  ^c.  as  were  made  at 
Ihe  time,  when  the  arts  were  in  their  greatefi:  perfedlion, 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  viz.  from  the  age 
0f  Akxdhier  the  Gfteat^  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Phqcas, 
when  Italy  became  over-run  by  the  Goths  and  Fandals.  In 
this  fenfc  the   word,    is  the  contrary  of  modern.     Thus 
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we  fay,  the  Antique  manmr^   the  Antique  tafte^    am  Antique 
huji^  &c. 

ANTIQUE,  is  fometimes  even  contradiftinguifliM  from  an- 
cient, which  denotes  a  lefler  degree  of  antiquity ^  when  the  art 
was  not  in  its  utmoft  purity. 

ANTIMONY,  is  a  mineral  fubftance  of  a  metalline  na- 
ture; having  all  the  feeming  charaders  of  a  real  metal,  except 
malleability. 

It  is  properly  call'd  zfemi-metal ;  it  being  a  fbffile  glebe  com- 
pos'd  of  fome  undeterminM  metal,  combined  with  a  fulphu- 
reous  and  ftony  fubftance. 

Antimony^  is  found  in  mines  of  all  metals ;  but  chiefly  in 
thofe  of  Jilver  and  kad-y  but  that  found  in  goldmvncs^  is  usual- 
ly efteem'd  the  beft.  There  are  alfo  particular  mines  of  it, 
as  thofe  in  Hungary^  Tranfyhanioy  Germam^^  and  in  feverai 
provinces  of  France, 

It  is  found  in  clods  or  ftones  of  feverai  fizes,  bearing  a  near 
refemblance  to  black  lead;  except  that  it  is  lighter  and  harder : 
and  thence  it  is  caird  marcajite  of  lead  \  and  its  metalline  part 
is  fuppos'd  to  be  of  that  fpecies. 

Antimony^  has  fomething  particular  in  its  texture,  being  full 
of  little  fhining  veins  or  threads,  like  needles,  brittle  as  glafs* 
Sometimes  it  has  veins  of  a  red  or  golden  colour  intermixed, 
which  is  caird  Male-Antitmny ;  as  that  which  has  not  thefe 
fpeclcs  is  call'd  Female. 

'■    It  will  fufe  in  the  fire,  though  not  without  fome  difficulty, 
and  diflblves.  more  eafily  in  water. 

After  it  has  been  dug  out  of  the  earth,  it  is  put  into  large 
crucibles,  and  fus'd  with  a  violent  fire ;  and  afterwards  poured 
into  cones  or  antimonial  horns;  which  is  the  common  or  crude 
Antimony  of  the  fhops ;  the  apex  of  which  is  always  the  beft 
and  pureft  part ;  as  the  bafis  or  broadeft  part  is  the  fouleft. 

The  ufes  of  Antimony  are  numerous  and  important.  It  is 
minn:led  with  tin  to  make  it  white  and  harder ;  and  with  Ml 
metal  to  render  the  found  more  clear ;  and  is  a  common  in- 
gredient in  fpecula  or  burning  concaves,  ferving  to  give  them 
a  finer  polifti.     It  is  a  general  affiftant  in  melting  of  metals. 

A.  P.  M.  A.  fignifies  Abas  Primaticciusy  inv.  Marc  An^ 
thony^  exc,  this  mark  is  found  in  a  plate  reprefenting  a  fhepherd 
lying  under  a  tree;  and  another  holding  his  hand  on  an  univerfiil 
planifphere. 

APPARENT  Magnitude  of  an  objefl,  is  the  Magnitude 
thereof,  fuch  as  it  i^pcars  to  the  eye. 

The 
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The  Appanni  or  feeming  Magnitude,  is  meafur'd  by  the 
optic  an^* 

The  Apparent  orfeemng  Magnitude  of  an  objed,  is  faid  to 
be  fo  many  d^rees  as  the  optic  or  vifual  angle  fubtends. 

TbtJ^arent  Magnitudes  of  diftant  objeds,  are  ufuaily  faid 
to  be  as  their  diftances,  reciprocally. 

The  APPARENT  Place  of  any  objca  in  ^pticks,  is  that 
wherein  it  appears,  when  feen  through  one  or  more  glafles ; 
the  Apparent  Place^  is  diiSerent  from  the  real  one;  for  when  by 
refra£Uon  through  glaflcs,  that  parcel  of  rays  which  falls  on  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  from  each  point  of  any  near  objeS,  is  made 
to  flow  as  clofe  together  as  that  which  comes  from  a  diftant 
one ;  or  when  by  the  fame  means,  the  rays  coming  from  di- 
ftant objcAs  are  made  to  diverge  as  much  as  if  they  flow'd 
from  near  ones ;  then  the  eye  muft  neceflarily  ibe  the  place 
of  the  objed  chang'd,  which  changp  is  its  Apparent  Place. 

If  an  objed  be  placM  nearer,  to  a  convex  gla(s,  than  h  the 
difhnce  of  its  focus :  its  Apparent  Place  may  be  determined ; 
but  if  the  objed  be  in  the  focus  of  the  glafs,  the  Apparent  Place 
of  the  objed  cannot  be  determin'd,  only  that  it  will  appear 
vaftly  remote. 

Nor  can  the  Apparent  Place  be  determin'd,  if  the  obje6l 
be  beyond  the  focus  of  a  convex  glafs;  but  if  the  objeft  be 
further  difbint  from  a  convex  g^(s  than  its  focus,  and  the  eye 
lie  beyond  the  diflindl  bafe ;  its  Apparent  Place  will  be  in  the 
diftin^  baie. 

APPEARANCE,  {\n  perfpe£five']  is  the  reprefbntation  or 
projeSion  of  a  figure,  body  or  the  likeobjeA  upon  the  peripeo- 
tive  plane. 

The  Appearance  o(zn  obje^ve  right  line;  is  always  a  right 
line. 

Direa  APPEARANCE,  [in  opticks]  is  the  view  or  fight 
of  an  ohjcSt  by  direA  rays ;  without  either  refradion  or  re- 
fledtion. 

APELLES,  PUny  fpeaking  of  the  growth  and  perfeflion 
of  the  art  of  PAINTING,  referring  particularly  to  Apelks^ 
tells  us,  as  a  preliminary  to  this  account,  that  he  furpafs'd  all 
that  ever  went  before  him,  or  came  after  him ;  &  nemo  pojlea 
inventus  eft  qui  arUm  ultra  provexerit. 

He  was  born  in  the  112  Olympiad j  after  the  building  of 
Rome  420  years,  and  324  before  Chnft. 

Sirah^  fays  he,  was  born  in  Ephefus^  wlierd  he  put  him« 
^If  apprentice  to  Pampbilus. 
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APOLLO,  IS  rqNnrfented  as  a  ypiing  man,  without  a  beard, 
and  rays  of  light  about  his  head,  having  in  one  hand  a  harp, 
and  the  three  graces,  and  in  the  ochof  ^  ibield  and  arn>W5.. 

He  is  alfo  reprefented  with  long  curl'd  hair,  crown'd  with 
laurel  in  a  purple  robc^  holding  a  filver  bow  in  his  h^d,  and 
plac'd  on  a  throne  of  emeralds. 

He  was  one  of  the  moft  genteel  of  the  Heathen  Gods,  of 
whom  they  do  not  relate  fiich  filthy  llories,  as  of  the  others. 
They  made  htm  the  God  of  wifdom,  pfayfick,  mufick  and 
learning. 

APPREHENSION,  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  a  young 
lady  of  a  middle  ftature,  cIothM  all  in  white ;  brisk  and  ac- 
tive, difpus'd  to  liften  to  another  fpeaking^  having  in  one 
band  a  camelcon,  and  in  the  other  9  mirrouis 

Her  youth  denotes  her  aptnifs  to  apprehend  and  learn ;  the 
fame  is  intimated  by  her  middle  ftature :  for  the  upper  rooms 
are  always  worft  furnifii^d,  is  ufual  fboken  of  a  very  tall  per- 
fon.  Her  white  clothing,  is  becau(e  white  is  the  gr$und  of 
all  colours ;  (he  being  on  tiptoe,  (hews  her  being  in  readinefs 
to  learn  and  underftand ;  the  glafs  intimates,  that  file  imprint^ 
fhings  on  herfelf,  and  makes  all  (he  hears  ^nd  fees  her  own. 

APRIL,  is  reprefented  like  a  young  man  ingreeiu  adornVi 
with  a  garland  of  myrtle,  and  hawthorn  buds^  win^d,  hold- 
ing in  one  hand  primrofes  and  violets,  and  in  the  other  the 
^diack  fign  taurus* 

AQUA  FORTIS,  is  a  corrofivc  liquor,  us'd  as  a  men- 
ftruum  for  difTolving  (ilver  and  4U  other  metals,  except  gold. 

Jqua  Fortisy  is  one  of  the  irtgredients  in  fqlt-petn^  which 
is  the  only  fait  that  will  adl  on  filver. 

In  preparing  Aqua  Fortisy  either  /and  or  j//w  or  vi- 
triol \s  mix'd,  or  the  the  two  laft  together  with  Jalt-petrey 
and  then  diftilt'd  by  a  violent  fire,  and  the  fumes  being  caughtji 
condenfing  in  the  receiver,  become  the  Jqua  F$rtis* 

If  fome  of  thefe  matters  are  not  added  to  the  nitre^  it  will 
run  too  readily,  and  fo  prevent  the  evaporation ;  but  the  fu- 
fion  being  prevented,  the  parts  of  the  fait  receiving  more 
violent  inipreffions  from  the  ^re,  are  converted  into  a  volatile 
fpirit. 

Hence  to  try  whether  or  no,  J^ua  Fffrtis  be  pure ;  put  » 
grain  of  a  folution  offther  in  Aqua  Fortis  into  a  like  quantity 
of  the  water,  and  if  the  folution  remains  without  either  the 
water's  turning  milky,  or  the  filver  precipiuting,  the  Aqut^ 
Fortis  is  pure.  ...... 
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Dyers  ufe  it  in  dying  fcariet,  bfc,  refiners  for  parting  or 
feparating  filver  from  gold  or  copper. 

AUb  for  colouring  6f  bone,  ivory,  &r.  which  is  done  by 
ileeping  the  things  therein^  after  they  have  been  firft  ting*d 
with  cofperas  or  verdegreafe. 

Some  alio  turn  it  mto  aqua  regia^  by  diflblving  in  it  a  fourth 
part  of  its  weight  o(  fat  armoniae^  and  then  fbin  therewith 
ivory  hafts  and  bones  of  a  fine  purple  colour. 

Book-binders  alfo  throw  it  on  leather,  and  fo  marble  the 
covers  of  books. 

Diamond  cutters  alfo  ufe  it  to  feparate  diamonds  from  me- 
talline powders. 

It  is  alfo  us'd  in  etching  on  copper  or  brafs  pjates. 

Mr.  Boyle  tells  us,  he  has  caus'd  capes  to  be  flain'd  like 
tortoife  (hell,  by  laying  on  theni  a  mixture  of  it  with  oil  of 
vitriol  feveral  times,  over  live  coals,  to  caufe  it  to  penetrate 
the  deeper,  and  afterwards  giving  them  a  glofs  with  a  little 
foft  wax  mi  a  dry  cloth. 

Aqua  Foriis,  this  liquor  is  of  various  and  extcnfive  ufe  to  the 
workers  in  mofaic,  for  ftaining  and  colouring  their  woods. 

AQUA  FORTIS,  take  diftillM  white  wine  vinegar  three 
pints,  fal  armoniac^  and  bay  fait ,  of  each  fix  ounces ;  verdegreafe 
four  ounces ;  put  all  together  into  a  large  well  glaz'd  earthen 
pot  (that  they  may  not  boil  over)  cover  the  pot  clofe  and  fet 
it  over  a  quick  fire;  and  caufe  it  fpeedily  to  boil  two  or  three 
great  waulms  and  no  more :  then  uncover  the  pot,  and  ilir 
it  fbiiietimes  with  a  flick,  taking  heed  that  it  boil  not  over  ; 
having  boil'd,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  let  it  cool,  being 
clofe  cover'd  ;  and  when  it  is  cold,  put  it  into  a  glafs  bottle 
with  a  glafs  flopple.  If  this  fhould  be  too  ftrong  in  etching, 
weaken  it  with  a  glafs  or  two  of  the  fame  vinegar  of  which 
you  made  it ;  the  conmion  Aaua  Foriis  is  exhibited  in  the 
Pharmacopea  Londinenfis ;  and  Doron  Medicumy  thus ; 

Take  dry'd  vitriol  t^o  pound,  falt-petre  one  pound,  mix 
them  and  diflil  by  a  retort j  in  open  fire  by  degrees. 

AQUA  FORTIS  which  will  diflblve  filver  and  auick-filvcr  5 
there  are  feveral  forts  of  Aqua  Fortis^  prepared  after  different 
mannere,  appropriated  to  the  different  ufes  they  are  defign'd 
for  3  but  all  of  them  always  vfiihfalt-petre  or  nitre^  which  U 
the  principal  ingredient  in  Aqua  Fortis* 

This  which  follows,  is  one  of  thofe  that  has  a  peculiar  com-^ 
pofition. 

Take  one  pound  pf  nitre  or  falt-petre  fefin'd,  three  pound 

pfr^cb  alkm,  calciu'd  on  the  fm-ftAvd;  and  four  ounces  of 
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tr^qfline  oijenick ;  reduce  all  intpa  (me  pDwder,  to  which  add 
feven  ounces  of  fine  iand  (but  Neri  hys  limi)  wd  having  WcU 
mixt  the  whole  compofition,  put  it  into  a  gb/s  cucurbit;  al- 
ways leaving  7  part  of  it  empty  ;  t  being  iillM,  lute  the  cu- 
curbit well  with  a  ftrong  lute,  which  is  tp  be  made  as  foUowi. 
Take  one  part  of  loam  (a  fat  earth)  which  is  found  ia  ri^ 
vers,  three  parts  of  fand,  of  common  wood  aflies  well  fifted, 
of  the  {hearings  of  woollen  doth,  each  half  a  pound,  mix  the 
.whole  well  together,  and  putting  water  to  them,  make  a  foft 
pafle ;  to  which  add  one  third  part  of  common  fait  powder'dt 
mid  work  them  all  well  together,  and  then  ufe  them  in  luting 
your  vcffcls. 

But  before  you  put  the  cucurbit  or  body  on,  you  muft  lay 
iand  four  inches  deep,  and  thick  iron  bars  tq  bear  the  we^ht, 
then  fit  a  head,  and  lute  th^  joints  well  with  a  lute  made  dF 
iBne  flour,  and  lime  ppwderM  and  mixt  with  whites  of  ^g^: 
then  put  on  the  jeints,  rollers  qf  fine  linen,  then  luteitagain, 
and  put  on  linen  rollers  again  three  or  four  times,  each  timp 
letting  it  dry  before  you  put  on  the  next  roller,  and  then 
this  will  bear  the  violence  of  the  fire,  and  the  penetrating  force 
pf  the  fpirits  of  the  A^a  Fortis. 

After  that,  you  mufl  put  this  body  of  the  aUmUcf  in  a  deep 
earthen  pan,  made  of  the  f^n^ee^rth  as  crucibles^  fill'd  with  (and, 
fo  that  it  be  burie4  in  the  fandj  within  .two  iqches  of  the 
loints ;  then  fet  it  in  a  wind  furnace  fy  and  capable  to  maintain 
an  equal  fire.     See  the  article  FURNACE. 

Your  alembick  being  thusr  fitted,  you  n^uft  put  to  the  head 
a  glafs  receiver  very  capacious,  the  better  to  refifl  the  force  of 
the  fpirits,  otherwjfe  all  may  break. 

Lute  it  well  to  the  mouth  of  the  alemhick^  as  you  did  the 
joints  before,  and  with  the  fame  precaution  of  letting  it  dry 
each  time  in  the  air,  taking  care  not  to  kindle  the  fire  in  the 
furnace,  till  the  lute  of  all  the  joints  be  dry  ;  for  that  is  very 
peccfTary. 

The  whole  being  thus  in  right  order,  kindle  a  fmall-coal 
fire  for  the  fpace  of  three  hours,  during  which  time,  the 
windy  humour,  that  is  in  the  mateiials,  and  which  would 
break  them,  will  be  drawn  off* into  the  receiver. 

So  continue  a  moderate  fire  for  fix  hours,  then  increafe  it  lit- 
tle by  little,  putting  in  at  laft  billets  of  dry  oaken  wood  to  the 
coals  for  fix  hours  more,  till  the  alembick  or  head  begin  to  be 
ting'd  ycMow,  and  the  fpirits  begin  to  rife. 

Oblerve  to  continue  this  regimen  or  degree  of,  fire,  till  the 
head  and  receiver  begin  to  grow  red  ^  then  augnaent  it  till  thp 
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clembicl  bccoines  of  a  deep  red ;  coritinue  tfak  ^degree  of  the 
fire,  as  long  as  that  colour  lafts,  till  aD  the  fpirits  are  drawn 
off,  and  the  head  and  receiver  begin  by  degrees  to  grow  dear, 
and  re-aflume  their  common  ccikNir  in  cooling  i  which  (bme- 
times  will  be  two  days  firft. 

^  Notwithflanding  you  muft  continue  the  fire  two  days  after* 
wards,  then  let  the  furnace  cool  of  itfelf ;  taking  care,  that 
while  the  alembick  and  receiver  are  ftill  red  and  the  fire  in 
ibrce,  that  you  admit  no  cool  air  into  the  place,  and  that  no- 
thing cold  touch  them,  which  would  break  them. 

When  all  is  cold^  cover  the  head  and  receiver  with  wet 
linen,  (that  the  fpirits  which  are  about  the  head  and  receiver) 
may  the  better  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver,  and  let  it 
fiand  fo  for  twelve  hours. 

Then  bathe  the  joints,  and  the  luting  with  warm  water 
in  order  the  better  to  loofen  the  bandage,  and  fo  take  off  the 
head  from  the  receiver,  otherwife  it  would  be  difficult  to  do 
it ;  then  you  may  break  the  body  which  will  be  good  for 
nothing,  and  take  out  tbtficces^  which  reduce  again  to  pow-* 
der. 

Add  to  each  pound  of  that  powder  four  ounces  of  refin'd  nitre^ 
and  put  the  whole  into  a  cucurbit  (or  body)  on  which  pour 
all  the  Aqua  Fortis^  before  diftill'd  ;  then  put  on  the  head  and 
rciceiver,  and  lute  it  and  dry  it  well  as  you  did  before,  having 
put  it  on  the  fame  fand  iiimace  ^  during  the  firft  four  hours 
make  a  gentle  fire,  which  afterwards  may  be  increased  by 
little  and  little,  till  the  head  and  receiver  begin  to  grow  clear, 
and  all  the  fpirit  is  drawn  over. 

After  which  let  all  cod,  covering  the  head  and  receiver 
with  wet  ck)ths,  and  let  it  ftand  twelve  hours  as  before. 
Then  unlute  the  joints  again  with  warm  water,  and  put  the 
jtqua  Forth  into  glafs  veflels  well  ftopt,  that  the  fpirits  may  not 
exhale,  and  keep  it  for  the  ufes  hereafter  mentioned. 

This  is  the  Aqua  Fortis  call'd  water  of  feparation,  and  the 
beft  that  can  be  made. 

There  are  fome,  who  infiead  of  rochi  allum  take  the  beft 
Raman  vitriol  or  the  like. 

You  may  know  whether  the  vitriol  be  proper  for  this 
ufe  or  not,  by  nibbing  it  on  a  piece  of  well  poliih'd  iron, 
if  it  be,  it  will  leave  a  copper  colour  on  it,  then  this  vi« 
triol  will  make  an  Aqua  Fortis  far  more  penetrating  than  the 
former.    See  the  purification  of  this  vitriol  under  the  article 
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AQUA  MARINA,  a  gem  or  precioiis  flone  of  a  ftt  gteea 
colour.  It  18  fpuad  along  the  coafts,  and  is  laid  to  vie  with 
the  atmtbj^  n  hsudlieffl. 

Some  criticics  have  comcadcd  .for  its  being  the  fixth  flone 
in  the  rationale  of  the  Jewi/h  high  Brteft ;  oil'd  in  the  ib- 
hrnvj  tharfisj  which  has  been  renderVi  in  the  Latin^  biriUusy 
and  by  others  chtyfotitbus  \  fevend  lapidaries  take  it  for  the 
biril 

AQUA  MERCURII,  to  make.  Take  putty  or  tin  cal- 
cin'd  very  fine  and  pure,  one  oun^,  ^icklilver  purified,  twe 
ounces,  mix  them  and  make  an  amalganu :  wa(h  this  with 
£ur  water  till  it  comes  ofF  clear  and  colourlefs ;  then  dry  it 
perfectly,  put  it  into  a  matrafs,  with  fuch  a  degree  of  heat 
as  is  neceflary  for  fublimation :  when  it  has  been  fublim'd  and 
]s  grown  cold,  take  out  the  fublimate ;  to  which  add  an  ounce 
oiFenetian  corrofive  fublimate;  grind  them  well  together  on 
a  porphyry,  then  put  them  into  another  matrafs,  ck>fe  it  very 
well,  and  fink  it  all  over  in  a  vefiel  of  veater,  fo  in  a  (hort 
time  the  whole  mafs  will  be  refolv'd  into  water :  filter  this 
into  a  ^lafs  receiver,  and  coagulate  on  a  gentle  fand  heat  to 
a  cryfialline  fubftance ;  reduce  this  in  a  mortar  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  and  fearte  it  thrpugh  a  fine  fieve,  put  it  into  a  ma- 
trafs, flop  it  well,  and  digeft  in  halneo  maria^  to  be  refolv'd 
juito  water,  which  keep  for  ufe,  in  making  artificial  pearls,  iic. 

AQUA  REGALIS,  1  is  nothing  but  a  common  aqua  for- 

AQUA  REGI  A,  i  tisy  wherein  one  fourth  of  its  weight 
oi fal-armoniac  has  been  diiTolv'd. 

But  in  order  to  have  a  good  and  firong  Aqua  Regalis^  you 
muft  take  one  pound  of  aquafortis^  prepared  as  dirtied,  and 
put  it  into  a  glafs  matrafs ;  and  add  to  it  only  two  ounces  of 
fal-armoniac,,  then  fet  the  matrafs  into  a  warm  bath,  or  pan 
of  warm  water,  and  flir  it  often,  that  the  fal-armoniac  may 
be  well  diflblved  in  the  aquafortis\  which  will  be  tinged  of 
a  yellow  colour. 

Then  you  mufladd  zs  much  fal-armoniac  to  it,  as  the  aqua 

fortis  can  difTolve,  then  let  it  fettle  a  little;    and  the  fal-ar^ 

moniac  will  leave  at  the  bottom  all  its  terreflreity  or  earthy  part. 

After  that  decant  it  gently  ofF  into  another  veflel,  fo  as 
not  to  difturb  the  fettling  at  the  bottom,  or  rather  filtre  it 
through  whited  brown  paper. 

This  water  will  diflblve  gold  and  other  metals,    far  better 

than  the.  common  Aqua  Regalis^    except  filver,    which  it 

toucheth  not  at  a)l,  for  reafons,  which  chymifls  are  adquainted 
with. 
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AQUA  ^EG ALIS9  7  &r  ibonger  than  the  former.    This 

AQUA  REGIA,  5  is  what  foxne  philofophers  call  the 
water  of  the  two  champions,  and  is  made  with  two  parts 
of  purified  ftdfur^  two  parts  of  purified  fal-armoniac^  and 
one  part  of  oilcinM  flints,  all  rsduc'd  to  powder  and  mixC 
together. 

Then  take  an  earthen  retort,  which  muft  have  a  little  hole 
on  the  back  (or  curvature)  on  the  upper  fide,  through  which 
you  may  put  in  the  ingredients. 

For  the  greater  fa&ty,  you  may  lute  the  body  oi.thcrc^ 
tort  over  well,  and  let  it  dry ;  then  put  it  in  the  furnace,  and 
fit  to  it  a  large  gl^&  recipient  (by  reafon  of  the  violence  of  the 
fpirits)  wherein  you  may  put  a  little  water  to  attract  them  1 
lute  the  joints  of  them  as  you  do  for  aquafortis^  and  let  them 
be  well  dryM  before  you  kindle  the  fire,  for  the  reafons  eUe- 
where  affign'd. 

The  lute  being  dry,  and  all  in  right  order,  you  mufl  begin 
with  a  gentle  fire,  that  the  retort  may  grow  warm  by  degrees, 
and  afterwards  gradually  increafe  it,  till  it  grow  red  hot. 

Then  put  in  at  the  hole  of  the  retort,  four  ounces  at  a  time 
of  the  ingredients  you  have  prepar-d,  and  flop  it  again  pre* 
iently. 

Doing  thus,  you  will  fee  in  a  little  time  great  quantities 
of  cloudy  vapours  arife,  and  pafs  into  the  receiver  and  fill  it, 
which  will  diflblve  by  little  and  little ;  mixing  themfelves  with 
^he  common  water,  and  the  receiver  will  grow  clear. 

As  foon  as  you  perceive  this,  you  muft  put  four  ouncee 
more  of  your  ingredients  into  the  retort,  and  give  time  for 
the  vapours  (arifing  again)  to  diflblve  as  before ;  then  reiterate 
this  procefs,  till  all  your  ingredients  are  difliil'd  off. 

Then  unlute  the  receiver,  and  pour  the  liquor  into  an  alem^ 
hicij  and  draw  off  the  phlegm  in  balmo  maria^  and  redify  it 
in  an  aih-fire ;  then  the  water  will  be  nude,  and  fit  to  dif- 
iblve  any  metal  but  filver. 

AQUA  REGALIS,  made  another  way  more  eafily,  and 
with  kfs  precaution. 

Take  one  pound  of  good  falt-petre^  reduce  it  to  powder, 
and  mix  it  with  three  pound  of  potters  clay,  or  flints  calcin'd 
to  powder  \  put  the  whole  into  a  glafs  retort  well  luted,  and 
fit  to  it  a  receiver,  lute  the  joints  well,  then  put  it  in  arever- 
beratory  furnace,  and  dillil  it  acccordiog  to  art  in  a  gradual 
fire. 

When  all  the  red  fpirits  are  pafs'^  over,    as  we  have  exf 

oUin'd  in  fueaking  of  a^uafrnis.    Then  Ait^^M  the  phlegm 
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m  balneo  maria^  then  refiify  it  in  an  afh  furmety    and  keep 
it  for  ufe. 

Then  take  a  pound  oi  faUarmaniac  well  powdered,  and  mix 
it  with  four  pounds  of  wood  aflies  (out  of  which  you  hawe 
before  extiaded  all  the  (alt  with  warm  water)  then  put  the 
whole  into  a  retort,  fit  a  receiver  to  it»  and  diftil  it  in  a  fanl 
fiimace,  and  the  fpirit  o( fal-armomac  will  pa(s  over  into  the 
receiver* 

Then  unlute  the  receiver,  and  take  off  that  phl^m  of  the 
^it  'in  ialrno  mariiPj  and  re£tify  it  in  afhes. 

Having  done  this,  take  of  each  of  thefe  fpirits,  and  then 
mix  them  together,  and  diftill  them  in  an  afh  fiurnace  ;  then 
will  you  have  a  ftrong  menftruum  for  difliJving  gold. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  fpirit  of  fea  water  £dt,  diftill'd 
Ttajab'peirij  has  the  fame  efie^  as  the  water  of  the  two 
thampims^  the  preparation  of  which  has  been  given  before,  and 
as  tlttt  which  has  been  now  treated  of;  and  befides  it  is  not 
£>  fliarp  or  corrofive. 

You  muft,  if  you  would  make  it  fuccelsfiilly,  take  three 
parts  of  fpirits  of  fea  water  fait,  and  add  to  it  one  part  of  fait- 
fitri^  then  diftil  it  together  in  an  alh  furnace,  the  better  to 
unite  them. 

Then  will  you  have  an  Aqua  Regalis^  which  will  diflblve 
gold  fooner  than  the  fpirit  of  fal-armoniac^  and  which  will 
make  it  rife  and  pafs  over  in  the  receiver. 

Guii  ARABICK,  is  the  name  of  a  gum  which  diftils  from 
a  fpecies  of  Acacia^  growing  in  Arabia  and  EgypU 

It  ]&  very  common  among  us,  but  little  is  ro  be  met  with 
that  is  genuine ;  it  is  fufped^  to  be  adulterated  with  our  com* 
mon  plumb-tree  gums. 

That  Is  accounted  the  beft,  which  is  in  fmalleft  pieces,  and 
almoft  of  a  white  colour. 

ARCHITECTURE,  is  reprefented  in  painting  and  fculp- 
ture,  by  a  woman  fitting  upon  apiece  of  a  pillar,  having  all 
ibrts  of  tools  and  inftruments  about  her,  looking  earneiUy  upon 
a  draught  or  defign  which  lies  in  her  lap ;  behind  her  a  perfon 
reprefenting  reafon,  looking  likewife  upon  the  draught,  on 
her  head  a  helmet,  in  her  left  hand  PaUai%  fhield,  and  in  her 
right  hajcid  M^rcurfs  caduceus, 

ARCHITECTURE  Military,  is  reprefented  in  painting, 
^c.  as  a  woman  of  ripe  years,  in  a  noble  garment  of  divers 
colours,  a  gold  chain  about  her  neck,  with  a  diamond  in  one 
hand,  the  mariners  compafs  in  the  other,    the  defcription  of 

an  hexagon  lortification^  a  fwsUow  on  h^r  lift,  a  pick-ax  and 
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fpade  at  her  feet.  Her  partjr-colour'd  veftments  denote  the 
underftanding  of  divers  contrivances  in  this  art ;  the  golden 
chain  and  diamond  denote  durability  and  excellency;  for  forti- 
fications are  the  beft  jewels  of  princes^  fecurine  them  from 
enemies ;  the  fwallow  is  remarkable  for  the  artificial  building 
lier  neft. 

ARDICES  the  Corinthian^  and  TELEPHANES  of  Si- 
cyMjOr  CRATO  of  the  fame  city  were  the  peHbns,  who  made 
the  firft  fteps  towards  the  advancement  of  Painting, 

Thefe  began  to  add  other  lines  (by  way  of  (hadowing)  td 
their  figures,  which  gave  them  an  appearance  of  roundnefs  and 
much  more  ftrength.  This  manner  was  call'd  GRAPHICE^ 
but  the  advantages  it  brought  to  its  inventors  were  fo  incon- 
fiderable,  that  they  ftill  found  it  neceflary  to  write  under 
every  individual  peice,  the  name  of  whatever  it  was  defign'd 
to  reprefent,  left  otherwife  the  fpe£iators  fhould  never  be  able 
of  themfelves  to  make  the  difcovery. 

ARGENTUM  MUSICUM,?a  kind  of  liquid  filvcr  to 

ARGENTUM  MUSI  VUM,  5  write  with;  take  one  ounce 
of  tin,  melt  it,  and  put  thereto  tartar  and  quickfiher  of  each 
one  ounce,  ftir  them  well  together  until  they  are  cold,  then 
pound  them  in  a  mortar,  and  grind  it  with  a  ftone  and  mul- 
ler ;  mix  it  with  gum  water,  and  you  may  write  therewith^ 
and  afterwards  poliih  it. 

ARISTOCRACY,  is  repreiented  in  painting  as  a  lady  in 
the  prime  of  her  years,  attk'd  in  a  fplendid  habit,  fitting  ma* 
feftically  in  a  chair  of  flate,  a  crown  of  gold  on  heKhead^ 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  bundle  of  rods  bound  together, 
and  a  garland  of  laurel,  and  in  her  left,  a  head  piece ;  on  her 
right  fide  is  a  bafon  and  a  purfe  full  of  gold  and  precious  jewels, 
and  on  her  left  hand  an  ax. 

ARITHMETICK,  is  painted  in  cloth  of  gold  or  other- 
wife,  as  a  lady  in  garments  of  different  colours,  befprinkSlbd 
with  mufical  notes,  and  in  the  skirts  is  written  par  and  imJSir^ 
even  and  odd,  in  her  left  hand  the  numeration  table. 

Her  handfomnefs  denotes  the  beauty  of  all  things  in  number, 
weight  and  meafure,  her  perfeA  age  (hews  the  perfcAion  of 
this  Art,  the  various  colours  ifhews,  that  fhe  gives  principles 
to  all  parts  of  the  mathematicks. 

ARMENUS  B^lus,  I  e.  Bole  ARMONI  AC  or  ammoniac^ 
a  kind  of  earth  brought  from  Armenia,  It  is  of  a  pale  red  co* 
lour,  and  partakes  much  of  the  nature  of  ftone ;  but  is  foft, 
bt,  friable,  eafily  pulverized,  and  fticks  to  the  tongue. 
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This  BoU  19  eafily  fiilfified).  and  the  merchaDte  frcqueiul 
fell  Limnian  earth  kiftbad  of  it. 

Matthiolus^  fays  it  is  found  in  gold)  filver  and  copper  mine 

ARMONIACK,  7  is  a  fort  of  volatile  ialt,  of  which  tbci 

AMMONIACK,  3  ^^  two  kinds,  ancient  and  moderik 

The  ancient  Sal  Armoniack  call'd  alfo  Sal  Cyreniaek^  di 
fctib^d  by  PUny  and  Diofcorides^  was  a  native  (alt,  geneiati 
«n  the  earth,  or  rather  the  fands  in  thofe  large  inns  or  can 
vanfera's,  where  the  crowds  of  pilgrims,  coming  from  all  part 
to  the  tempk  of  Jupiter  Ammon^  were  wont  to  lodge.  Tl 
Way  of  conveyance  being  in  thofe  parts  commonly  bycameli 
;uid  thofe  creatures,  when  in  Cynne^  a  province  of  Egypi 
wherein  that  celebrated  temple  f faood,  urining  in  the  ftabb 
or,  as  fome  fay,  in  the  parch'd  fands:  of  this  urine,  which  i 
Itmarkably  ftrong,  fublimcd  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  arofe ; 
kind  of  falc,  fometimes  caird  Ammtmiacif  and  fomctimc 
Cyreniack  from  the  region. 

This  flit  beiiig  ilo  longer  found  in  thefe  parts,  fome  author 
fufpe£l  there  never  was  any  fuch  thing  \  and  that  the  ancien 
as  well  as  the  nuxlbrn  Sal  Arwwmae  was  fiiditious. 

The  reafon  that  no  more  is  prodec'd  in  Egypty  is  becauf 
the  pilgrimages  to  the  idol  o(  Jupiter  Ammon^  have  long  fine 
been  laid  afidc. 

The  charaders  of  Sal  Armoniack  are,  that  it  cools  water 
tiirns  aqua  fortis  into  aqka  rtigiay  and  confequentiy  dificAve 
gold;  that  it  fublimes  by  a  large  fire  and  affords  a  pungen 
urinous  favour. 

The  modern  Sal  Armoniack  call'd  alfo  Aqua  Calejliiy  i 
held  by  fome  to  be  native,  and  to  trickle  out  of  the  grount 
about  m^MnKVefwvius  and  Mtna^  &c.  in  form  of  a  liquor 
which  when  filtred  and  infpiflated,  becomes  Sal  Armoniack* 

But  this  is  certain,  that  all  the  modem  Sal  Armoniat  i 
compound  and  fadlitious. 

l^he  pubiick  has  been  for  a  long  dme  at  a  lofs,  both  as  t< 
the  place  from  whence  it  comes,  and  how  it  was  made,  al 
that  was  known  for  certain,  was,  that  it  came  from  the  Le- 
vant. 

But  Sicard  the  jefuit,  fays,  it  is  made  in  Egypt  in  a  fort  o 
ovens,  coiitriv'd  for  the  purpofe,  the  tops  of  which  are  per- 
forated with  fc\''eral  longitudinal  clefts ;  and  on  thefe  clefts  an 
hid  fcveral  long  neck'd  glafs  bottles,  fiird  will  foot,  a  little  fcj 
fait  and  the  urine  of  cattle,   well  ftopp'd. 

7'iiefe  are  covered  up  with  a  body  of  clay  and  brick,  al 
but  the  necks,  which  lie  open  to  the  air  j   and  then  the  fin 
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bring  put  into  the  oven,  it  is  kept  up  for  thrte  day^and  three 
Bights  fucceffivelj. 

The  pUegm  of  the  materiak  contain^  in  the  bottles,  be* 
ing  thus  .exhal'd  by  the  heat  of  the  fire;  and  the  adds  and 
alkaline  falts  abounding  therein,  being  thus  brought  together 
near  thewcks  of  the  bottles*,  they  coalefce,  hasdcDiand  fornt 
a  whkeiOi  mais,  which  is  the  Sal  Ammomack.  i  .     ' 

Our  chyniifts  Jiave  divers  ways,  of  preparing  a  Sal  Anna* 
niack  in  imitation  of  this  ;•  but  this  is  to  be  obferv'd,  that  all 
fbot^  not.  not  fit  for  the  purpofe;  but  only  that  eicfaaling  from 
a  ibrt  of  fuel  made  of  dung.  i 

The  tom'mbn  way  is  by  putting  one  part  of  common  Alt, 
to  five  df  urine;  to  which  fome  add  half  that  quantity  oif 
foot,  the  i^irhole  being  put  in  a  vdlel,  they  Tdi(t  ftom  it  -by 
ca]ctfiatu>n.  a. white  friabk  farinaosoua  fabftance,  THiicfa  they 
call  Sal  Armoniack.  , . » 

ARROGANCE^  ia  paiiited  m  theperfonof  a  lady  cloth'd 
ia  a  grpen  garment ;  with  afles  ears,  holding  under  her  left 
arm.  a  peacock,  and  extending  the  right  armj  points  with  het 
forefinger. 

ArroganUj  afcribes  to  itfelf  what  is  not  its  own,  therefore^ 
it  has  the  eais  of  an  afs,  for  this  vice  proceeds  from  ftupidity 
Hai  ighorance;  the  peacock  ihtiih'ates  the  putting  a  value  upon 
onefeHF,  and  defpifing  others. 

:    ARSENICK^  is  a.  ponderous  mineral,  ftdbflance,  extreaidy 
CAuftic  or .  corrofi  ve  to  the  degree  of  a  violent  poifon.    . 
.    There  are  dii^ers  kinds ^of  Arj/ehick^  viz.    ycUow  or  dative 
red^and  cryftallihe;    ■       . 

Native  Arfenuh^-  is .  of  a  *yeUow  or  orange  colour ;  whence 
itiiiaUb  adl'd  auripigmintiim  ttorptment, 
'■ ':  It  is  <^hiefly  found  in  ddpper  ihtns^  •.  in' a 'kind  of  glebes  or 
ftones^  o£difterent fizaea/and  %ures;  .  r.. 
f  A^,to:tfaecokNic,  tHaug&  it  is  alwa)^  [yellow,  yet  admits 
of  divers  (hades  and  mixtures,,  as  a  golden  yellow,  reddiih 
yrilow^  greoi  yellew,  .W^.'  /   / 

:  It  K  found  to  cotltaimv  finall.qaantityiof  gold ;  but^fo  lib- 
tie  as  not  to  quit  ihecbft'of  feparating. .  Of  this  are  "prepar'd 
two  bther  forts  of'Arfemck'Ojhite  and  red. 

Rid  ArAfticJt  c?iU*d  SSnlguly  is  only  the  Native  yellow  ru- 

llSy.nte.  ■         .         . :  ■ 
The  white  or  chrjftalline^    is  drawn  from  the  yellow  by 
Aiblimfng  it  with  a  portion  of  fea  fait. 

ff^itr'zTiA.yeHow  Arftnitk^  are  alfo  procurable  from  cobalt^ 
the  method  of  which  as  pradis'd  isLjiunigaryy  is  as  follows. ' 
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The  cobdlt  being  reducfd  to  powder^  and  thel  fi^  findf I 
part  walh'd  oiFby  a  current  of  water,  what  remains  is  pot 
into  a  furnace ;  the  flame  of  which  paffing  over  the  powder 
takes  the  arfenical  part  along  with  it  in  form  of  a  fmok; 
which  being  received  by  a  chimney,  and  carried  thence  iml 
a  clofe  bridk  channel,  fticks  bv  the  way  to  the  fides,  and  b 
fcrap'd  oiF  in  form  of  a  whitim  or  yellowiih  powder.  Fron 
what  remains  of  the  cobalt^  they  proceed  to  make  fmak. 

The  fmalleft  quantity  of  any  of  thele  Arhmch^  being  mot 
with  any  metal  renders  it  friaUe,  and  abfolutdy  deftroys  id 
malleability. 

Hence  the  refiners  dread  nothing  (b  much  as  Arftnlck  in  their 
metals ;  nor  could  any  thing  be  fo  advantageous  to  them  as  i 
menftruum,  that  would  abforb'  or  a&  on  Arftmck  alone; 
for  then  their  metals  would  be  readily  purified,  without  flyiag 
off  or  evaporating. 

A  fingle  grain  ofArfinick  will  turn  a  pound  of  topper, 
into  a  beautiful  feeming  filver;  this  hint  many  ptdkn 
have  endeavour'd  to  improve  on,  for  making  of  filver,  but  in 
vain,  becaufe  it  could  never  be  brought  to  fuftain  the  hammer  \ 
and  fome  have  been  hang'd  for  coining  fpecies  of  this  fpurioui 
filver. 

Of  the  colour  of  the  beft  ASHES.  The  colour  of  the  beft 
JJbes  is  a  fine  blue  or  sky  colour.  The  manner  of  examining 
the  colour  is  as  fbUows,  v/z.  by  throwing  a  piece  of  very  fine 
white  cloth  or  crape  over  the  AJbes ;  and'  if  the  aflies  appear 
of  a  beautiful  blue  through  the  thin  doth,  and  the  whiteneb  of 
the  cloth  plainly  appears  as  fpread  over  the  4fll>es ;  it  b  a  fiuis* 
faSory  proof  that  the  j(/bes  are  the.  beil  and  fineft.^ 

This  fort  of  jffies  is  us'd  in  the  linen  manufa£bue  in  Bra^ 
banty  and  by  the  thread  Ueachers ;  this  is  generally  the  fearcefl 
fort,  and  bears  the  highefl  price,  and  is  not  only  fit  to  give 
a  luflre  to  linen ;  but  is  proper  for  all  other  mamifaAurei, 
could  it  be  had  in  great  plenty. .         . 

Of  the  bleachers  ASHES  in  Holland.  The  diftinaion  be- 
tween thefe  and  the  former' is  ^oier  cuflomary  than  efefiil: 
the  Dutch  bleachers  buying  one  infldadof  the  other ;  and  pie^ 
ferring  the  latter  to  the  former ;  but  though  the  latter  are  fome- 
times  in  thinner  barrels,  and  more  glutinous  than  the  former, 
yet  in  weight  and  flrength,  they  are  not  to  be  compar'U  with 
them. 

To  dye  cloth^  &c.  ASH  Colour.  To  dye  a  picee  of  fifteen 
fi\k  of  clryth,  tsfc,  of  zn  4/h  Colour j  firfl  dye  it  a  sky  colour 
with  woad  and  indigo^  then  rinfc  it  out  clean  and  dry  it,  then 
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Ki  ApP^y  ^^^  following  black;  take  four  ounces  of  beaten  galls,  one 

!  dram  of  burnt  alum^    half  a  pound  of  vitriol;    boil  the  dye  and 

theftuiFin  it  for  half  an  hour,  then  pafs  it  through  and  rinfe  it; 

f  then  add  to  the  fuds  three  ounces  of  braJiU,  that  has  been  before 

boli'd  \n  a  skillet  in  part,    three  quarts  of  (harp  lye,    half  an 

ounce  of  rock  fait  ory2r/  Gemnuty  and  you  will  have  a  beautiful 

'    j^  Colour. 

J        You  may  alfo  prepare  this  colour  brighter  with  galls,    but  if 

the  hiftre  be  not  good,    when  taken  out  of  the  woad  or  indiga 

'    copper  to  try ;    then  add  four  ounces  of  fumach^  fix  ounces  of 

'    vitrioly  three  ounces  of  maddir^   three  ounces  of  fait,   half  an 

ounce  of  burnt  alum, 
*         But  the  firft  Ajb  Colour  is  the  more  beautiful  and  lafting. 

Another  method  of  dying  ASH  COLOURS.  Take  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  water;  nut  galls  bruis'd  fmall  eight  ounces,  madder 
two  ounces,  put  all  into  the  veflel  and  let  them  boil ;  then  en- 
ter twenty  yards  of  broad  cloth  and  handle  it,  letting  it  boil  two 
hours ;  then  cool  it  and  put  in  copperas  two  ounces,  and  then 
enter  the  cloth  again  and  handle  it ;  then  let  it  boil  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  cool  it.  If  you  would  have  it  fadder,  you  muft 
put  in  more  copperas. 

Note^  That  handling  of  it  (ignifies  to  roll  it  on  the  roller,  as 
it  is  boiling,  and  to  let  it  all  in  again  to  hinder  its  fpotting,  and 
to  make  it  take  colour  equally.  Cooling  it  lignifies  to  take  it  up 
and  air  it. 

Another  AJb  Colour.  Take  of  nut  g^lls  bruis'd  fix  ounces, 
red  tarur  bruis'd  four  ounces,  let  them  boil  well  one  hour  and 
half  in  the  liquor :  then  enter  twenty  yards  of  broad  cloth,  and 
handle  it  well,  and  cool  it ;  after  which  put  in  two  ounces  of 
copperas,  and  fadden  it  with  copperas  as  you  pleafe. 

To  dye  the  heft  Ajb  Colour.  Take  fair  water  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity, red  tartar  four  ounces,  nut  galls  three  ounces,  bruife  them 
fmall  and  enter  twenty  yards  of  cloth,  boil  it  an  hour  and  half  ^ 
then  cool  and  fadden  it  as  you  think  fit. 

Another  way  to  dye  an  Afi^  Colour.  Take  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  water,  put  it  into  the  copper,  put  into  it  fix  ounces  of  nut 
galls  bruis'd  fmall ;  let  the  copper  boil  and  then  enter  your  cloth ; 
and  let  it  boil  an  hour  and  half,  and  then  coqI  the  cloth,  then 
put  in  four  ounces  of  red  tartar,  which  dillblve:  then  put  in  the 
cloth  again,  and  let  it  boil  half  an  hour ;  then  take  it  out,  cool 
and  air  it :  Lafily,  Put  in  half  an  ounce  of  copperas  and .  let  it 
melt,  enter  your  cloth  again,  and  fadden  it  as  you  pleafe.  This 
will  dye  three  pounds  weight. 

Another  Afi  Colour.  Take  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water,  fix 
ounces  of  iplls  bruis'd  fmall:  put  them  into  a  caldron  and  ]%% 
them  boilj  chi^  cmer  the  dgth  for  the  fpace  of  «n  hour  and  a 
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hair,  then  put  in  five  ounces  of  red  tartar  (haring  firft  tak< 
the  cloth)  which  diflblve,  and  put  in  the  cblh  again,  ar 
it  for  ha]f  an  hour,  then  take  it  out,  cool  and  air  it :  I 
Put  in  half  an  ounce  of  copperas,  and  as  much  while  i 
diflblve  them,  then  enter  your  cloth  ag^io,  and  it  will  be  ; 
J  colour  to  dye  three  or  four  pound  ^raght. 

j  Another  kind  of  AJh  Colour,     Take  a  fufficient  quantity  \ 

ter,  and  add  to  it  nut  galls  heaten  (mall  four  ounces,  coc 
half  an  ounce;  boil  them  tc»gethcr,  and  enter  your  cloth  a 
it  boil  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  coot  the  cbth :  then 
four  ounces  of  copperas,  and  then  enter  the  doth  again  an 
den  it.     This  will  dve  twelve  pounds  of  jram  or  cloth. 

EDMUND  ASHFIELD,  a  gentleman  well  defcended, 
drew  both  in  oil  and  crayons,  he  was'difciple  to  Mr.  9 
and  pafnted  fome  heads  as  big  as  the  life ;  he  (irft  found  o' 
way  to  multiply  the  number  and  variety  of  feints  in  cf 
and  therewith  to  draw  various  complexions  in  imitation  i 
painting;  this  he  performed  on  paper,  and  praAts'd  feveraJ 
with  deferv'd  applaufe;  he  brought  thofe  heads  to  ten  p 
price  a  piece. 

From  him  Mr.  Luttrell  had  his  inftrucSions,  who  has  im| 
that  invention,  and  multiplied  the  variety  of  coloun  to  efle^ 
thing,  as  affo  found  out  a  method  unknown  before  to  draw 
thofe  chalks  or  crayons  on  copper  plates,  either  by  the  I 
hiftorically. 

ASIA,  is  reprefented  in  painting,  ^c.  wearing  a  garh 
various  flowers  and  fruits,  clad  in  a  rich  veftment  embroid 
holding  in  her  right  hand  branches  with  roots  of  ceffta^  | 
and  cloves,  and  in  her  left  hand  a  cenfer  fmoaking  ;  and  t 
a  camel  on  its  knees. 

The  garland  intimates,  that  y^^- produces  delightful  thin; 
ceflary  for  human  life ;  her  garment  the  great  plenty  of 
rich  materials;  the  bundle  of  fpices,  that  (he  diftributes  the 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  cenfer  fignifies  the  odorii 
gums  and  fpices  it  produces ;  and  the  camel  is  a  beaft  pro] 
Ma. 

MICHAEL  L'ASNE,  engravM  the  rudiments  of  di 
and  other  plates,  and  us'd  the  mark.     See  the  plate  No.  i 

DOUBLE  ASPECT  [in  painting]  is  us'd,   where  a 
figure  is  fo  contriv'd,  as  to  reprefent  two  or  more  di&ren 
jeAs,  either  by  changing  the  pofition  of  the  eye,  or  by  mes 
angular  glades.  .     . 

ASSIDUITY,  is  reprefented  in  painting  as  an  ancient 
man,  holding  in  both  her  hands  an  hour  glaft,  and  on  oo 
l)(r  is  a  rock^  fiirrouoded  with  a  branch  oif  ivy. 
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Her  ige  denotes  that  time  and  labour  are  continuity  deftroy- 
ing  us,  and  (be  therefore  holds  an  hour  glafs,  which  requiros 
diligence  in  turning  and  often  inovin^  it,  left  it  flop. 

ASSISTANCE*  is  reprefented  in  painting,  ^c,  by  a  man  iu 
years,  clad  in  white^  and  oirer  all  a  purple  mantle;  a  ray  (hining 
round  him,  crownM  with  a  garland  of  olive ;  a  chain  about 
his  necjc,  ancj  a  hfart  for  a  pendant ;  his  right  arm  is  ext^nded^ 
tnd  his  hand  open ;  in  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  flake  furrounded 
with  a  vine,  and  at  his  right  is  a  ftork. 

His  age  intimate^  his  dffcretion^  not  being  Intent  upon  avarici^ 
in  giving  his  helping  hand. 

The  white  raimeqt  indicates  his  Jtncenty^  without  felf  int«reft. 
The  fplefidid  ray  denotes  divine  affijlance^  without  which,  s(a 
the  wife  without  the  husband,  it  is  like  the  vine  without  the 
Aake;  the  ftork  ^he  natural  afie£lion  of  parents. 

ART,  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  an  agreeable  woman* 
who  feems  to  be  ingenious  by  her  very  looks,  me  is  habited  in 
a  gown  of  green,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  hammer,  an  en- 
graving tool  and  a  pencil,  and  in  her  left  hand  a  ftake  that  fup- 
jports  a  vine. 

The  agreeablenefs  of  her  countenance  declares  the  charming 
nature  of  Arts,  attrading  all  eyes  to  it,  and  gaining  the  author's 
approbation  and  commendation ;  the  three  inftruments  are  for 
imitating  nature ;  the  ftajce  fupplies  nature's  defed^  in  holding  up 
the  tender  plant. 

ARTIFICE  in  painting,  fe^r.  is  reprefented  as  a  comely  man 
in  a  richly  embroidered  garment,  laying  his  hand  upon  a  fcrew 
of  perpetual  motion,  and  by  his  right  he  fhews  a  hive  of  bees. 

He  is  nobly  clpth'd,  becaufe  Art  is  npble  of  itfelf,  his  hand 
upon  the  fcr^w  fliews,  that  engines  have  been  contriv'd  by  in- 
duAry,  and  by  thofe  incredible  things  like  the  perpetual  mc^tioa 
have  been  perform'd. 

The  hive  intimates  the  induftry  of  bees,  which  being  incQn- 
(ideraMe,  are  neverthelefs  great  as  to  theif  conduct. 

ASTONISHMENT  proceeds  from  anexcefi  of  admiration, 
which  furprize  is  fometimes  fp  ftrong,  as  to  drive  the  fpirits  to- 
wards the  place  from  whence  the  impreftion  of  the  obje£l  is  re- 
ceived ;  ai)d  being  fb  much  cmploy'd  in  confidering  this  impref- 
(ion,  that  there  remain  no  fpirits  to  pafs  through  the  mufcles  ; 
the  body  becomes  immoveable  as  a  ftatuc. 

How  this  pailion  i?  reprefented  in  drawing  and  painting,  (eo 
the  figures  of  admiration  and  aftoniftiment  in  the  plate. 

ASTRONOMY,  is  painted  with  a  filver  crefcent  on  her 
forehead,  ^n  azure  mantle,  a  watchet  fcarf,  befprinlded  with 
golden  ftan. 
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It  is  alfo  reprefented  as  a  lady  in  a  ftariy  habit,  her  eyes  look- 
ing towards  heaven  ;  holding  in  her  right  hand  an  aftrolabef  and 
in  her  left  a  table  of  aftronomical  figures. 

Her  garments  denote  the  night,  the  moft  proper  to  iee  the 
ftars  in ;  her  eyes  and  thoughts  always  elevated  and  intent  upon 
celeftial  bodies,  the  aftrolabe  meafures  the  difiaace  of  them  ^  the 
table  (hews  the  difference  of  it  from  aftrology. 

ATTITUDE  of  Jttltudo  Italian  q.  of  Jptitudoj  L.  is  ia 
painting  and  fculpture,  the  pofture  of  a  figure  or  ftatue,  or  the 
difpofition  of  its  parts,  by  which  we  difcover  the  adion  it  is 
engag'd  in,  and  the  very  fentiment,  fuppos'd  to  be  in  the  mind. 
See  ACTION,  FIGURE,  STATUE. 

The  reprefenting  thefe  in  a  firong  and  lively  manner,  mako 
what  is  call'd  a  good  Expreffion.     See  EXPRESSION. 

AVARICE,  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  an  old  woman, 
pale  fac'd,  lean  and  melancholy,  afflided  with  a  pain,  which 
makes  her  lay  one  hand  upon  her  belly ;  yet  feems  to  devour 
a  purfe  with  her  eyes,  which  (he  grafps  in  the  other,  accompa- 
nied with  an  hunger  ftarv'd  wolf. 

Her  palenefs  proceeds  from  her  Envy^  that  torments  her  to  fee 
her  neighbours  richer  than  herfelf ;  her  eyes  are  fixt  on  her  purfe, 
it  being  her  chief  delight ;  the  wolf  denotes  the  voracious  appe- 
tite of  the  covetous,  who  would  have  other  men's  goods  by  hook 
or  by  crook. 

AVERSION  may  be  exprefs'd  in  drawing  by  the  pofture  of 
the  body,  thus;  the  body  may  be  reprefented  as  retiring  back- 
wards ;  the  hands  as  if  they  were  pufliing  ofF  the  obje^  which 
caufes  the  Averfioriy  or  elfe  they  may  be  drawn  back,  asalfo  the 
feet  and  legs. 

AUGURY.  Good  Augury  is  reprefented  in  painting,  by  a 
young  man  cloth'd  all  in  green,  having  a  ftar  over  his  hnd  hug- 
ging a  fwan. 

The  green  clothing  is  a  token  of  hope^  and  confequently  of 
good  luck,  becaufe  greennefs  promifes  a  plentiful  crop,  the  flar 
denotes  good  fuccefs,  and  a  perfon  not  to  be  (as  we  fiiy)  bom 
under  a  three-penny  planet;  the  whitenefs  of  the  fwan  u  alio 
an  emblem  of  fortunatenefs ;  as  a  black  crow  is  of  bad  luck* 

AUGUST,  is  reprefented  by  a  young  man  of  a  fierce  coun- 
tenance, clad  in  a  robe  of  flame  colour;  crownM  with  a  garland 
of  wheat  ears ;  having  on  his  arm  a  basket  of  fummer  finuuts ;  at 
his  belt  a  fickle  bearing  a  virgin. 

AURORA,  /.  e.  the  morning  is  perfonated  by  poets  and 
painters.  Homer  defcribes  her  like  a  young  virgin,  having  her 
hair  difheveU'd,  and  hanging  lofe  about  her  fhoulders  ;  being  of 
the  colour  of  the  pureft  gold,  fitting  in  a  golden  chair^  with  all 
her  veftments  of  that  hue  and  colour, 
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Firgil  defcribes  her,  as  coining,  at  the  very  inftant  of  fable 
night's  departure,  with  one  of  her  hands  full  of  rofes,  gilliflowers 
and  lilies,  taken  out  of  a  basket  which  (he  carries  in  her  other 
hand,  befprinkling  them  on  the  marble  pavement  of  the  lower 
heaven,  adorning  the  fun  with  unfpeakable  beauty. 

She  is  alfo  reprcfented  as  a  young  virgin  with  carnation  wings, 
and  a  yellow  mantle,  in  her  forehead  a  ftar,  and  golden  fun- 
beams  fromr  the  crown  of  her  head,  riding  upon  Pegafusi  ^^^h 
a  phial  of  dew  in  one  hand,  and  various  flowers  in  the  other, 
which  (he  fcatters  upon  the  earth. 

She  b  alfo  defcrib'd,  holding  in  one  hand  a  flaming  torch, 
and  drawn  in  a  gorgeous  chariot,  befpangled  with  (brs,  by 
wing'd  Pegaju5\  which  favour  (he  is  feign'd  to  have  obtained 
from  JupiteTy  by  many  importunate  reque(k,  prefently  after  the 
downfal  of  BelUrophon. 

She  is  fabled  to  be  the  herald  and  meflengcr  of  Phcehusj  and 
as  receiving  her  being  from  the  virtue  of  his  beams ;  and  is  no 
other  than  that  rubicund  and  vermilion  blu(h  of  the  heavens, 
which  the  fun's  firft  appearance  works  in  the  orient^  and  from 
thence  dcfcending  beautifies  our  hemifphercy  with  fuch  refplen- 
dency. 

She  is  alfo  painted  in  a  purple  robe,  and  a  blue  mantle  fring'd 
with  filver. 

AURUM  MUSICUM,7a  fort  of  liquid  gold  for  writing: 
AURUM  MUSIVUM,  5  Take  finecryftal  and  orpiment  of 
each  one  ounce,  pound  them  feverally,  till  they  are  reduced  to  a 
ytiy  fine  powder,  then  grind  them  together  well  with  glair. 

fVith  this  you  may  write  either  with  pen  or  pencil^  and  the  let^ 
ter  or  draught  will  be  of  a  good  gold  colour. 

Another  way  of  making  the  fame.  Take  of  the  bef^  Englijh  tin> 
an  ounce,  and  of  the  beft  Spani/h  quickfilver  the  fame  quantity : 
make  of  them  an  amalgama,  by  putting  the  crude  mercury  to  tho 
melted  //»,  and  ftirring  together ;  then  reduce  them  by  pound- 
ing into  a  fine  powder,  and  mix  them  with  flowers  of  ^/  ar* 
moniackf  znd  Rowers  of/ulphury  ofeach an  ounce:  calcine  gently, 
till  the  fulphur  is  confum'd,  and  fo  will  the  Aurum  [gold]  iliclc 
to  the  upper  cruft  or  fcoria. 

This  being  finely  powder'd,  and  ground  with  glair,  will  with 
pen  or  pencil  give  your  figure  or  pidure  a  golden  colour.  See 
sd.  Ed.  Pharm.  Bat. 

AUTHORITY,  is  reprefentcd  in  painting  like  a  grave  ma- 
tron fitting  in  a  chair  of  (late,  richly  cloth'd  in  a  garment  em^^ 
broider'd  with  gold,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  fword,  and  io 
her  left  a  fcepter,    and  by  her  fide  is  a  double  trophy  of  bootf 
M}d  arms, 
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Her  age  and  gravity  indicates  Authority^  ai  alio  do  tli6  thront 
on  which  (he  is  feat^,  and  the  r|>lendid  habit  the  |>r«-emi- 
nence  perfons  in  Authority  have  over  others;  the  fword  JiAed  up 
denotes  fovereign  power,  and  the  fcepter  is  aUb  ati  enfign  of 
Authority, 

AUTUMN,  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  a  mall  at  perfed 
dge,  cloth'd  Kke  the  vernal^  and  likewiTe  girded  with  a  9axvf 
girdle;  holding  in  one  hand  a  pair  of  Teaks,  equally  poie'd,  with 
a  globe  in  each  ;  in  the  other  a  bunch  of  divers  fiuits  and  grapes. 

Moft  of  thefe  are  explain'd  in  the  vtmal^  they  being  the  fiime. 
The  age  denotes  thtperfe^ion  of  this  ieafon,  when  fruits  are 
jripe.  The  balance  or  libra  is  one  of  the  twelve  iigns  of  the  m- 
diack,  which  denote  Autumn. 

AZURE,  a  mineral  colour,  prepar'd  from  the  hpis  Amunus 
Azure ^  is  very  near  of  kin  to  ultramarine ;  being  pfocur'd  from 
the  Armenian  ftonc,  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  other  is 
from  lapis  lazuli.     Sec  p.  132. 

To  dye  an  AZURE  Colour,  Take  roche  allum  and  filings  of 
brafs  of  each  two  ounces,  ii(h-glue  half  an  ounce,  vinegar  or 
fair  water  a  pint,  boil  it  to  the  confumptkm  of  the  half* 
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B  {lands  for  Jehn  Sebald  Bebam.  Aifht  Primaticci§^  who  in 
•  France  was  call'd  of  BoUgna^  alfo  us'd  the  letter  B  for  his 
mark.  So  alfo  did  //  Bonafoni^  and  fo  alfo  did  Domenico  Beccet* 
fumi  interfe6iing  it  with  a  line. 

B.  B.  fignifivs  Bartholomew  Beham  of  Ncrimherg^  he  en- 
grav'd  at  Rome  and  in  Bologna  with  Mark  Antonio  Raimendi. 
The  fame  litters  were  alfo  uj>'d  by  Bartholow  Bifcam  a  Gtnoefo 
painter,  in  fuch  plates  as  were  of  his  own  invention, 

B.  B.  A.  F.  ftgiiifies  Baccio  Bondinelli  A  Fioreniine  ArchittSt. 

I.  BACCHUS.  Philojlratus  tcils  us  that  Bacchus  was  form'd 
in  the  likenefs  oF  a  young  man  wittiout  a  beard,  of  a  corpulent 
and  grofs  boJy,  his  face  of  an  high  colour  and  big  ;  his  head 
adorn'd  will)  a  piirldnd  of  ivy  leavers  having  on  his  temples  two 
horns ;  and  ih/fc  by  liis  fiJe  a  ctitain  bcaii-,    cail'd  a  Leofard  or 

T^anther, 

This  defcripUon  is  taken  f rem  the  nature  of  wine  (of  which  ac* 
cording  to  the  fiction  of  the  p:ets^  Bacchus  was  the  God)  whofe  in- 
i^enter  (ind  finder  out  was  certainly  Noah,  as  not  only  Moics,  but 
Tofephus  and  Ladtantjus  affirm  i  whence  he  is  by  many  fuppos^i  /a. 
pe  this  Gcd  Bacchus, 

II  Claudianus  relates  that  his  image  or  ftatue  was  made  all 
paktd  i  wiiicii  iiii-ica^cil  the  ^lakedncfsof  thofc,  who  abufe  them- 
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felves  with  wine ;   by  which  means  they  reveal  and  open  thole 
things  which  ought  to  be  conceals  and  kept  hid. 

III.  Diodorus  Siculus  relates,  that  Bacchus  among  the  Greeks^ 
was  reprefented  in  two  feveral  forms ;  the  one  as  a  very  aged 
man  with  a  long  beard,  AifT  and  thick,  the  other  of  youthful 
years,  of  a  pleafant  and  amorous  afpe^^. 

*  The  firft  farm  intimaUs  thi  iffeits  of  the  intemperate  ufe  of  wine^ 
which  wears  nature^  and  brings  old  age  along  with  it ;    the  other  ^ 
JbewSy  that  it  cberijhes  and  revives  the  hearty  if  moderately  uid^ 

IV.  ^4!7rr^^/iiJ  informs  us,  that  £<7fr^</i  was  fometimes  repre- 
iented  in  the  likenefs  of  a  young  child  ;  fometimes  of  a  youths 
Ibmetimes  of  a  man  ;  and  fometimes  in  the  likenefs  of  decrepid 
old  age. 

By  thefe  were  ftgnified  the  four  feafons  of  the  year ^  the  vine  be^ 
ing  dedicated  to  Sol,  in  whom  they  all  exijf, 

V.  Philojiratus  likewife  tells  us,  that  Bacchus  was  oftentimet 
drawn  cloth'd  in  women's  garments,  and  in  a  long  purple  robe  ; 
his  head  adorn'd  with  a  coronet  of  rofes,  with  companions  and 
followers  all  of  them  in  like  looft  and  wanton  garments ;  ha- 
bked  feme  of  tbem  like  rural  nymphs,  as  the  Dryades^  Orcades^ 
iic  fome  like  fea  nymphs,  as  the  Nereides^  Syrens^  &c.  fome 
like  Satyrs^  Fawns j  SyhanSy  &c. 

The  women* s  garments  indicate^  that  wine  makes  a  man  faint ^ 
feehte  and  inconjlant  like  to  a  woman, 

VI.  Paufanias  fays,  that  the  Eleans  ptdured  Bacchus  with 
a  long  beard,  cloth'd  in  a  kmg  gown,  hanging  down  to  his  feet ; 
holding  in  one  hand  a  fbarp  hook,  and  in  the  other  a  bowl  of 
wine,  and  many  vine-trees  and  other  fruitful  plants  round  about 
him. 

VII.  The  Cyrenians,  a  people  inhabiting  the  further  parts  of 
Pfgfia,  depi£led  Bacchus  in  the  likenefs  of  a  bull. 

my  this  was  intimated  that  Proferpioa  (the  daughter  ^Jupittr) 
hre/^ht  him  forth  in  that  form, 

Vill.  The  iiatue  of  Bacchus,  was  alfo  fometimes  fet  forth 
and  adorn'd  with  garlands  nwule  of  fig-tree  leaves,  in  comme- 
moration of  a  nymph  (as  fome  fay)  aiVd  PJyche,  who  was  by 
the  Gods  metamorphos'd  into  that  plant. 

In  like  manner  the  nymph  Staphilis  (with  whom  Bacchus  was 
alfo  enamour'd)  was  transformed  into  the  vine,  from  whence  it  is 
that  tbofe  plants  are  fo  exceeding  grateful  and  pleafant  to  this  God» 

IX.  Bacchus  is  painted  with  ihort  brown  curi'd  hair,  cloth'd 
with  either  a  Leopard's  skin  or  a  green  mantle,  a  tawny  face, 
with  a  wreath  of  vine  branches. 

BACK  PAINTING,  Metzo-tinao  prints  with  oil  colours. 

This  art  coofifis  chiefly  in  laying  the  print  upon  a  piece  of  clear 

crowa  or  Cock-bill  glais^  of  fucb  a  fize  as  fits  the  print. 
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In  order  to  do  this,  take  your  print  and  lay  it  in  clean  v 
for  two  days  and  two  nights,  if  the  print  be  on  very  fti 
dofe  and  hard  gumm'd  paper,  but  if  upon  an  open,  fofc,  fp 
paper,  two  hours  will  fometioves  fuffice^  or  more  acxxirdii: 
the  paper  is. 

The  paper  or  pidhire  having  bAi  fuffidently  foak*d,  ta 
out  and  lay  it  upon  two  (heets  of  paper,  and  cover  it  with 
more,  and  let  it  lie  there  a  little  to  fuck  out  the  moifture. 

In  the  mean  time,  take  the  glafs  the  pi&ure  b  to  be  put  v 
and  fet  it  near  the  fire  to  warm,  then  take  Strasburg  turpec 
and  it  being  in  a  gallipot,  warm  it  over  the  fire,  till  it  la  g 
^uid,  then  with  a  hogs  hair  brufh,  (the  hairs  of  which  have 
well  faftcn'd  by  wedging)  and  with  that  fpread  the  turpc 
very  fmoothly  and  evenly  on  the  glafs. 

When  this  has  been  done,   take  the  nutvuhtin^o  print 
between  the  papers,    and  lay  it  upon  the  glafs ;    beginnin{ 
at  one  end,  rubbing  it  down  gently  as  you  goon,  till  it  lie 
and  there  be  no  wind  bladders  between. 

Then  with  your  finger  or  fingers,    rub  or  roll  off  the 
from  the  backfide  of  the  print,  till  it  looks  black,  i.  e.  til] 
can  fee  nothing  but  the  print  like  a  thin  film  left  upon  the 
and  when  you  have  done  this,  fet  it  by  to  dry. 

And  when  it  is  dry,  varnifh  it  over  with  fome  white 
fparent  varnifh,  that  the  print  may  be  feen  through  it,  and 
i^  is  fii  for  Painting. 

Note^  You  mu(l  be  very  careful  in  rubbing  or  rolling  the 
cfF  the  p/int,  h  as  not  to  tear  it. 

You  may  inflead  of  fo^iking  your  prints  two  days  and 
nights,  roll  them  up  and  hoil  them  for  about  two  hours, 
or  lefs  (according  to  the  quality  of  the  paper)  in  water,  anc 
will  rerulcr  it  as  (it  for  rubbing,  rolling  or  peeling  (as  the 
way,)  when  rnbb'd  with  your  fingers. 

Th's  btijij^  done,  and  your  oil  colours  prepar'd  accordir 
^he  diredions  given  (which  you  will  find  under  each  arti 
red,  blue,  green,  If^c)  they  being  ground  very  fine,  and 
per'd  up  very  fiitF,  jay  on  the  backfide  of  the  tranfparent  p 
iuch  colours  as  each  particular  part  does  require;  letting  the 
fter  lines  of  the  print  ftill  guide  your  pencil,  and  fo  each  | 
cula'-  col  Mu*  will  lie  fair  to  the  eye  on  the  other  fide  ot  the 
and  look  air.olt  as  well  as  a  painred  piece,  if  it  be  done  nc 
Notc^  That  ihc  (haJows  of  the  print  are  gencraliy  (ufl: 
for  the  fliadow  cf  every  colour,  but  if  you  have  a  nnwii  lo 
a  fhadv"^w  by  your  pencil,  then,  let  the  fhadows  be  aid  on 
^nd  the  other  Cv«Ionrs  af'efw^iU. 

Talce  no*  cc  a-fo,    that  in  layuig  on  of  colours  in  this 
of  U  ickfid^  Vainiing^  you  need  not  be  curious  a5  to  the  li 
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them  on  fmooth.  This  is  not  at  all  requifite  here,  where  the 
chief  aim  is  only  to  have  colours  appear  well  on  the  forefide  of 
the  print ;  and  therefore  the  only  care  to  be  usM  in  this  work, 
is  to  lay  the  colour  thick  enough,  that  its  body  may  ftrike  the 
colour  of  it  plainly  through  the  glafs. 

BAL.  SEN.  fignifies  Baldaffar  Semnfe^  L  e.  BaUaJfar  Pi- 
ruzzio\  Siena.  \ 

HB.  HANS  BALDUNG  or  BALDUIN,  in  a  plate  repre^ 
fen  ting  horfes,  engrav'd  in  1534. 

The  fame  mark  was  us'd  by  Hans  Brefamer^  in  his  plates  of 
Curtius  riding  into  the  gulph,  and  in  his  Lacoon^  and  Sokmm 
worfhipping  the  idoK    See  plate  No  11. 

Horatio  Borgiano^  alfo  made  ufe  of  the  fame  mark  in  his  plateSf 
and  fometimes  us'd  an  H  and  a  B. 

BACCIO  B ANDINELLI,  born  in  the  year  1 487,  fcholar 
of  Gio.  Francefco  Ru/iiciy  livM  at  Romej  exceU'd  in  hiftory  paint* 
ing  and  fculpture,  died  in  the  year  1559,  aged  feventy  two 
years. 

I.  BANTAM- WORK,  as  the  JAPAN-WORK,  is  both 
plain  and  embo/s'dy  and  is  wrought  moft  in  gold  and  other  nu^ 
tab.  So  the  Bantam-Work  is  alfo  plain  and  carv^dy  and  ia 
wrought  moft  of  it  in  colours^  with  a  very  fmall  fcattering  of 
gold  here  and  there. 

IL  The  wood  is  prepar'd  for  this  work,  the  fame  as  it  is  for 
the  Japan-Worky  and  the  prinung  with  whiting  w  the  fapie: 
and  as  to  the  fiat-work  it  is  done  in  colours^  mixt  with  gum- 
tvatiry  as  the  nature  of  the  defign  requires,  the  ordering  which 
colours  with  the  gum-water^  is  taught  in  yapan-Workj  &c. 

III.  The  carved  work  is  performed  after  the  folio wiilg  manner« 
Let  either  cabinet,  tables,  boxes,  life,  be  male  of  deal  or  fome 
other  coarfe  wood  ;  prime  it  with  fize  and  whitings  letting  it 
dry ;  this  muft  be  fo  often  repeated  till  the  priming  is  almoft  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  iettiifg  it  fland  to  be  thoroughly  dry 
between  every  time. 

IV.  But  you  muft  take  notice  pf  this,  that  the  whiting  and 
Jizi  muft  be  made  thinncfr  than  for  yapan-Work^  and  for  that  rea- 

fon  it  muft  be  done  {^  much  the  oftener ;  for  if  it  is  too  thick,  it 
will  not  only  lie  rougher  and  be  apt  to  crack  and  flle  off;  but  it 
will  not  fo  eafiiy  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  any  crack,  nor  go 
into  any  little  crevice,  notch  or  hole,  as  it  will  certainly  do» 
if  it  is  pretty  thin. 

V.  The  piece  being  print d  to  its  due  thicknefs  and  thorough  drj^ 
is  in  the  next  place  to  be  water  plain'd,  vi%.  to  be  rubb'd  with 
a  fine  rag,  and  a  little  fair  water  \  after  which,  being  dry, 
fuib  it  as  imooth  as  you  can* 

VI.  That 
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VL  Tbifi  lay  on  tbi  hkck  and  vamijb  it  up  unth  m  goad 
and  after  it  has  flood  to  drj  for  fix  or  feven  days,  pel 
with  tripAu  water  and  a  fine  rag,  rubbing  it  with  an  eren, 
and  gentk  hand. 

VII.  When  this  has  been  dtm^  traa  and  draw  mt  jour  < 
withfim  amtabar  and  gum-water ;  in  the  very  fiune  manne 
defign  to  cut  and  carve  it,  with  all  the  circumftantialncfi 
cxaSneft  poffible. 

VIII.  Makeywr  human  figures  j  iirdsy  ieqfis  and  infiGs^  h 
trees^  frnvirs^  rocks^  &c.  in  their  due  meafure  and  pr^iart 
the  foldings  of  garments,  leaves  of  trees  and  plants,  and  all  i 
things,  draw  them  fo^  as  if  they  were  fo  to  remain  wil 
she  leaft  alteration. 

IX.  Thin  being  provided  with  a  fl)arp  graver  J  and  other 
ting  inftruments  rf  different  fermSj  cut  out  the  work  dee 
ihallow,  as  you  think  beft,  but  taking  care  never  to  cut  ck 
than  the  whic'mg  lies)  for  the  wood  itfelf  oughtnot  tobe  toi 
with  the  sraver. 

X.  Al^ leave  Hackjhrokes  for  the  drapery  and  folding  of 
mentSy  and  for  the  di/itngui/king  rf  tne  thing  from  amthor  ;  c 
lug  where  the  white  is,  and  leaving  the  black  untouched, 
cording  as  the  pattern  is ;  taking  inftru£Hons  alfo  from  the  vai 
of  Bantam  pieces,  which  differ  vaftly  from  thofe  of  yapmm, 
Che  very  manner  of  the  draughts,  as  well  as  in  their  other 
formanoe  and  finilbing. 

XI.  The  carved  work  being  cut  out  clean  andfrnaotb  and  fii 
ody  and  the  colours  well  mixt,  lay  them  into  your  carv'd  w 
with  fine  and  clean  pencils,  according  as  reafon  and  the  na 
of  the  thing  fhall  dne^ 

XII.  The  colours  being  laid  on  and  finijbedj  then  lay  oa 
gold  on  thofe  places  for  which  you  deftgn  it ;  which  may  be  eii 
powder  gold  or  brajs  dujl^    mixt  with  gum  water ;  but  rathei 
it  be  leafgoldy    becaufe  it  not  only  looks  ricbelt,    but  n  \ 
which  the  Bantam  artifis  always  ufe. 

XIII.  But  the  gum  water  it  is  laid  with  muft  befomeu 
Jlfonger ;    and  mail  be  laid  on  with  a  pencil,    and  while 

moift  the  gold  muft  be  laid  on ;  being  firft  cut  with  a  very  (h; 
fmooth  edo*d  knife  into  little  pieces,  either  on  a  leather-a^ 
pr  on  a  piece  of  leather  ftraitly  naii'd  to  a  board. 

XIV.  Take  up  the  gold  with  a  little  fottoUy  and  with  the  f; 
dab  it  clofe  upon  the  work,  and  then  (if  your  gum-wate 
ftrong)  it  will  look  rich  and  beautiful:  otherwife  (if  it  be  wc 
it  wiii  appear,  as  if  it  were  hungry  and  ftarv*d  when  it  is  dr 

XV.  ff^hen  all  thefe  things  have  been  done^  clear  up  the  hi 
with  oil,  but  ^A'ithout  touching  the  colours,  left  you  fhouU 
t^m  off*  or  fully  them  \   for  this  is  not  fccur'd  a§  the  flat  B 
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i  tdm-fForHi;  if  any  wet  (bould  come  to  theoi)  tbecdoms 

d  would  fpoil  and  come  ofi; 

^\  In  this  cafe  it  is  beft  to  leave  out  the  tamifiing  coloiifB,  md 
only  ufe  fuch  as  you  nuiy  apply  the  ficuring  vanufl^  to  without 
lofs  of  their  fplendor  and  beauty. 

JOHN  BAPTIST  CASPARS,  commonly  called  LELY'a 
BAPTIST,  was  born  at  Antwerp^  and  brought  up  in  the  fchool 
of  Thomas  WiUeborts  Boffatrt^  a  difciple  of  Van  Dycki-caaiaig 
over  into  England  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  Major  Qfene« 
ral  Lambert  took  him  into  his  fervice ;  and  upon  the  happy  re- 
ftoration  of  King  Charles  II.  Sir  Peter  Lely  being  received  for 
his  Majefty's  principal  painter,  he  employed  Bapttft  to  paint  h» 
poftures,  which  he  performed  very  well ;  after  his  death,  he  did 
the  like  for  Mr.  Riley^  and  afterwards  for  Sir  Godfrey  KnelUrm 
This  Baptift  was  a  great  judge  of  painting,  and  likewife  emi-' 
nent  for  his  defigns  for  tapdlry,  having  been  an  admirable 
draftfman  in  the  academy.  He  died  in  London  about  forty  years 
ago,  and  lies  buried  at  St.  Jameit, 

JOHN  BAPTIST  MONNOYER,  commonly  ftiled  the 
flower  painter,  was  born  at  Lifle  in  Flanders^  and  brought  up  ac 
Antwerp,  His  buiinefs  there  was  hiftory  painting ;  but  he  after* 
wards  returned  to  LiJUj  and  applyed  himfelf  to  flowers,  whera'fi 
he  fucceeded  to  admiration.  Monfieur  le  Brun  having  under- 
taken the  painting  of  Verfaillesy  employed  Baptiji  to  do  the  flow- 
er  part,  wherein  he  fliewed  his  excellence,  as  is  yet  to  be  feen 
in  that  palace. 

His  grace  the  Duke  of  Montague  being  embaflador  in  France^ 
and  obferving  the  curioufnefs  of  this  painter's  works,  invited 
him  over  to  England^  and  employed  him  in  conjundion  with 
'Mc&curs  Rouffeau  and  La  Force,  to  adorn  his  magnificent  houfe 
at  Bloomshuryj  where  a  great  variety  of  flowers  and  fruit  of  this 
fiufler  are  to  be  feen,  and  thofe  the  bcft  of  his  performance. 

There  are  alfo  feverai  other  pieces  of  his  at  the  Lord  Car' 
iijle\  the  Lord  Burlington\  and  other  perfons  of  quality ;  but 
the  moft  curious  of  all  is  the  looking-glafs  at  KenJingim-^Yioak^ 
which  he  painted  for  the  late  Queen  Mary. 

They  are  alfo  of  an  ordonnance  very  beautiful  and  furptizing^ 
bearing  a  great  price  fuitable  to  their  worth.  His  beft  perform- 
ances were  owned  to  be  in  England.  He.  died  in  England  about 
thirty-fix  years  of  age,  and  lies  buried  in  St.  James's. 

FRANCIS  BARLOW  was  born  in  Lincotnjhire,  and  at  his 
coming  to  London^  put  apprentice  to  one  Shepherd  a  face^painter^ 
whom  he  lived  with  but  few  yean,  becaufe  his  fancy  did  not  lie 
that  way,  bis  genius  leading  him  wholly  to  drawing  of  fowl, 
fifli,  and  beafts,  wherein  he  arrived  to  that  perfedion,  that  had 
his  Gokniring  and  pendlii^  been  as  good,  as  his  draught)  which 
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tre  moft  exad,  he  might  eafily  have  exodled  all  thofe  that 
before  him  in  that  kind  of  painting ;  of  which  we  have  a 
Itance  in  the  fix  books  of  prints  after  him,  foki  by  Mr.  TV 
He  4ijCW  fome  ceilings  of  birds  for  noblemen  and  gentlen 
the  country. 

He  alfo  drew  feveral  of  the  monuments  in  Wijlminftir-^ 
and  in  Henry  VII's  chapel,  which  were  intended  for  a 
edition  of  Mr.  Kte^s  Monumenia  Wiftmanajieriinfa  \  but  fa 
in  the  year  1702. 

Caval,  GIO  FRANCESCO  BARBIERI  da  CEN 
called  GUERCINO,  born  in  the  year  1590,  fchdar  of  I 
ditto  Gtnuari^  liv'd  at  Romt  and  Bologna^  excell'd  in  hi: 
died  in  1666,  aged  feventy  fix  years. 

FREDERICO  BAROCCI,  born  in  1528,  fcholar  ol 
iljia  Venetianoy  ftudied  Rafaelle  and  Correggio^  liv'd  at  I 
and  Romt^  excell'd  in  hiftory,  chiefly  religious  fubjeds,  di 
1612,  aged  eighty  four  years. 

DOMINICO  BARRIERA  of  Flwencey  who  went 
monly  by  the  name  of  Dominico  Flormtino^  us'd  the  ma 
plate  12.  marked  fome  plates  D.  1647.  the  fame  mark  wa 
by  Dominico  Bonavera  an  engraver  of  Bologna^  and  Do^ 
Bittini  the  painter,  in  his  pieces  of  flowers  and  animals. 

BASHFULNESS  is  reprefented  by  a  virgin  clad  all  in  \ 
with  a  veil  over  her  face  of  the  fame  colour ;  holding  a  1 
her  right  hand,  a  tortoife  being  under  her  feet.  The 
veflment  denotes  her  chafte  intentions ;  her  veil  to  hide  he 
intimates,  that  a  virtuous  woman  ought  rather  to  hide,  t\ 
expofe  her  beauty.  The  lily  alfo  reprefents  innocence  and 
fulnefs ;  and  the  tortoife,  that  a  chafte  woman  (hould  m 
much  abroad. 

BASSO  RELIEVO  Z  a  piece  of  fculpture,    the  figui 

BASS  RELIEF  5  which  do  not  projcft  far,  or 
out  from  the  ground  with  their  full  proportion. 

M.  Felibiin  diftinguifhes  three  kinds  of  Baffb  Relievo* 5  ;  i 
firft,  the  front  figures   appear  almoft  with  their  full  Reliev 
the  fecond,  theylbnd  out  but  one  half;  and  in  the  third, 
Icfs,  as  in  coins,  vafes,  ^V.     See  RELIEVO. 

B.  C.  Equ,  ftands  for  Bartholomew  Ceriolanus  of  Bononia, 

MARY  BEAL.  was  an  Englijh  Gentlewoman,  bor; 
Suffolk^  having  learnt  the  rudiments  of  painting  of  Sir 
Lely,  She  drew  after  the  life,  and  had  great  numbers  of 
fons  of  good  rank  faC  to  her ;  efpecially  the  greateft  part  < 
dignified  clergy  of  her  time,  an  acquaintance  (he  got  b] 
husband,  who  was  much  in  &vour  with  that  robe.  She 
little  inferior  to  any  of  her  contemporaries,  either  for  colot 
firength,  foice  or  hk^  infumucb  th4t  Sir  Pitir  was  gi 
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taken  with  her  ])erfor0iances,  as  he  would  often  acknowledge. 
She  workrM  with  a  wonderful  body  of  colours,  was  exceeding)  j 
induftriotts,  and  her  pidures  are  much  after  the  Italian  manner^ 
which  fhe  learnt  by  having  copied  after  fcveral  of  the  great  ma* 
fters  of  that  country,  whofe  ptdures  ihe  borrowed  out  of  Sic 
Peter'%  collection. 

She  died  at  her  houfe  in  Pall-Mall  about  thirty  two  yean 
ago,  being  fixty  five  years  old,  and  lies  buried  in  yamefs. 

NICOLA  BEATRICI  Lotbaringim  ftciu  ufedf thefe  marks. 
See  plate.  No.  13,  14. 

BEASTS.  For  drawing  the  form  of  any  beaft,  begin  with 
your  lead  or  coal  at  the  forehead,  drawing  downward  the  nofe, 
mouth,  upper  and  nether  chop,  ending  your  line  at  the  throat. 

IL  Then  viewing  it  again  where  you  began,  from  the  fore- 
head over  the  head,  ears  and  neck,  continuing  till  you  have 
given  the  full  compaft  of  the  buttock,  then  mark  out  the  legs 
and  feet. 

III.  Viewing  it  again,  touch  out  the  bread,  with  the  emi- 
nency  thereof;  laftly,  finifh  the  tail,  paws,  tongue,  teeth,  beard^ 
and  fevcral  (hadows. 

IV.  In  drawing  beafis  you  muft  be  well  acquainted  with  their 
Ihape  and  a£tion,  without  which  you  will  never  perform  any 
thing  excellent  in  that  kind :  and  here  if  you  draw  it  in  an  em- 
blem or  the  like,  you  ought  to  ihew  the  landskip  of  the  coun- 
try natural  to  that  beaft. 

As  to  the  colouring  of  BEASTS. 

I.  SHEEP.  Lay  with  a  thin  white,  ihaded  with  indigo 
and  foot,  and  heightened  with  white. 

IL  HOGS.  Lay  with  brown  oker,  (haded  with  foot,  and 
heightened  with  mafticot :  you  may  as  you  fee  occafion  colour 
the  hair  here  and  there  with  ftronger  brown  oker;  the  eyes 
with  vermilion,  which  you  may  heighten  with  mafticot ;  the 
mouth  with  indigo,  or  white  and  black,  (haded  with  black. 

III.  A  BEAR  with  brown  oker,  red  oker  and  black  mixt ; 
(hadow  with  foot  alone,  or  mixt  with  black,  and  heighten  with 
brown  oker  and  white. 

IV.  A  WOLF  with  brown  oker  and  foot,  and  (hadoW 
with  more  foot. 

V.  A  gray  WOLF  with  black,  white  and  brown  oker; 
fhaded  with  black  and  foot,  or  black  only ; .  the  .mouth  with 
black  and  red  oker ;  (haded  with  black  and  foot  heightened  with 
red  oker  and  white.  \*^  . 

VI.  The  ELEPHANT  (which  is  of  a  moufe  grey)  with 
black  and  white  mixt  with  foot,  and  (haded  with  black  and 
(bot^  and  heightened  with  (he  fame^  with  a  little  more  white. 

.<       VII.  The 
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Vn.  The  nofe  at  the  end  of  his  ttutik,  inwftrdiy  muA  k 
hid  with  vermilion  and  cerufs,  (hadowed  with  black  or  bhck 
mixt  with  lake :  in  the  fame  manner,  the  inner  part  of  the  cuif 
the  eyes  with  white  tending  to  a  grey. 

VIIL  MICE  are  coloured  as  the  Elephant  RATS  a  M 
browner. 

IX.  The  UNICORN  with  a  pure  white »  fhaded  fritk  ^ 
black ;  the  chaps  red,  the  eye  and  hoofs  with  a  thin  black.  i 
.  X.  The  HART  with  brown  oker,  (haded  on  the  back  with  j 
foot,  which  fweetly  drive  towards  the  belly,  and  fhade  ofer 
again  with  a  ftronger  foot. 

.  XL  The  neck  and  beify  with  white,  the  mouth  and  ears  i 
little  reddifli ;  the  hoof  black,  the  horns  with  foot,  and  fliaM 
with  foot  mixt  with  black. 

XII.  The  HIND  with  the  fame  colours  as  the  ffari. 

XIII.  The  CONEY  with  black  and  white ;  the  hlfy  all 
white,  fweetened  with  black,  and  heightened  with  a  ftronger 
white. 

'  XIV.  The  HARE  with  brown  eker ;  the  belly  below  a  lit* 
tie  whitifh ;  (hade  on  the  back  with  foot,  and  heighten  on  tk 
belly  with  white. 

XV.  APES,  MONKEYS,  and  the  like,  with  pink  and 
Mack,  heightened  with  mafticot  and  white ;  lay  the  face  witk 
a  thin  Uack,  mixt  with  foot,  (haded  with  black  and  pink  mixt 
with  a  little  red  oker. 

XVI.  CATS  of  grey  and  brownifh,  or  tabbj',  with  indJgo, 
Uue  and  white,  heightened  with  pure  white,  and  (haded  with 
Indian  blue  and  black  mixt :  if  of  other  colours,  you  may  ufe 
your  difcretion. 

XVII.  An  ASS,  colour  with  black,  mixt  with  white  like 
grey ;  if  the  Afs  be  of  a  mingled  brown,  black  and  white  mixt 
With  brown  oker,  (haded  with  Mack  in  the  mouth ;  heighten 
with  white. 

XVIII.  The  LEOPARD  with  brown  oker  and  red  oker, 
mixt  with  black,  (hadow  it  with  foot ;  the  fpots  with  red  oker  and 
black,  the  mouth  with  black  and  white,  heighten  him  with  lijght 
oker. 

XIX.  HORSES,  OXEN,  COWS,  DOGS,  and  fucb  like, 
if  white,  with  white,  mixt  with  a  little  foot  or  oker,  (haded 
with  a  little  bhck  and  white,  and  heightened  with  perfeA 
white. 

XX.  If  of  a  cbefnut  brown^  with  red  oker  and  black,  fliaded 
with  Uack  and  foot,  and  heightened  with  red  oker  and  white. 

XXI.  If  an  a/h  grty^  with  black  mixt  with  white,  (haded 
with  black,  and  heighlcned  with  while. 

XXIL  If  bkckj  with  a  thin  black,  (haded  with  a  flrong^ 
black,  aad  liei(hiened  with  black  and  white.  XXIU.  A 
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XXni.  A  bay  HORSE,  with  vermilion  and  brown  deer; 
or  only  with  red  chalk,  (haded  with  red  oker,  and  heightened 
v^tth  red  chalk  mixt  with  white. 

XXIV.  li  Jpoitedy  by  a  mixture  of  the  fdre(aid  colours,  and 
^iicrcetly  puttuig  every  one  in  his  proper  place. 

Gold  BEATING.  Firft  a  quantity  of  pure  GoU^  is  melted 
«nd  fbrmM  into  an  ingot ;  this  by  forging  is  reduced  to  a  plate 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a  (heet  of  paper,  and  thb  phte  b  after- 
wards cut  into  little  fNeces  about  an  inch  fquare,  and  laid  in  the 
firft  and  fmalleft   mould  to  begin  to  ftretch  them. 

From  what  Pliny  relates,  we  have  no  room  to  doubt  but  that 
the  ancients,  efpecially  the  Ramansy  had  the  fame  method  of 
Beating  GoU  that  we  have,  though  it  fhould  feem  they  did  not 
carry  it  to  the  fame  height. 

If  it  be  as  Pliny  relates,  that  they  only  made  five  hundred 
leaves  four  fingers  fquare  of  an  ounce  of  Goldi  though  he  fiiyt 
they  could  make  more. 

The  modem  Gold  Beaters  do  make  Gold  of  divers  thicknefles ; 
but  there  are  fome  fo  fine,  that  a  thoufand  of  them  don't  wetgh 
above  four  or  five  drams. 

The  thickeft  are  us'd  for  gilding  on  iron  and  other  metals,  and 
the  thinneft  for  wood.     See  GILDING. 

This  Gold  is  beaten  on  a  block  of  marble,  commonly  call'd 
black  marble^  of  about  four  foot  (quare,  and  ufually  rais'd  three 
foot  high  ;  thefe  plates  are  beaten  with  three  hammers  of  diile* 
rent  fixes,  of  well  polilh'd  iron,  fomething  in  the  form  of  mal- 
lets. The  firft  which  weighs  three  or  four  pounds,  ferves  to 
chafe  or  drive ;  the  fecond  eleven  or  twelve  pounds,  which  is  to 
clofe ;  and  the  third  which  weighs  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds, 
to  ftretch  and  finifli. 

Likewife  four  forts  of  moulds  of  difierent  fi^es  are  us'd.  Thefe 
pieces  of  an  inch  fquare,  are  put  into  the  firft  or  fmalleft  mould 
which  is  made  of  vellum,  confifting  of  forty  or  fifty  leaves,  and 
after  they  have  hammer'd  a  while  thus  with  the  fmalleft  ham- 
mer, they  cut  each  of  them  into  four,  and  put  them  into  the 
fecond  mould  of  vellum,  which  confifts  of  two  leaves,  to  be  ex- 
tended farther. 

Then  they  are  taken  out  again,  and  cut  into  four,  and  put 
into  the  third  mould,  which  is  made  of  bullock's  gut,  well  fcour'd 
end  prepared,  and  confifting  of  five  hundred  leaves,  and  beaten  § 
then  they  are  taken  out  and  divided  into  four  again,  and  laid  in 
the  laft  and  fini(hine  mould,  which  is  alfo  of  bullock's  gut,  and 
containing  five  hundred  leaves ;  and  there  they  are  beaten  to  the 
degree  of  thinnefs  required. 

The  leaves  beine  thus  finifliM,  are  taken  out  of  the  mould 
«nd  difpQ^d  io  lit£  paper  books  prepared  with  rfd  M09  for  the 
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by  little  and  little,  for  fear  the  cryllal  fhoulc)  i 
lun  over ;  keep  it  (liiring  all  the  while,  and  then  let 
fiand  and  Tetile  for  three  hours,  that  the  colour  may  it 
and  then  {lir  it  again. 

Make  proof  of  it,  and  after  the  powders  have  been 
twenty  four  hours,  and  having  been  flirrcd  and  mixc 
may  be  wrought ;  becaufe  the  colour  is  very  ape  to  i 
bottom. 

Te  maie  a  fafte  for  a  BERYL,  tr  sky  coUur  caWd 
jina.  Take  rock  cryftal  prepar'd  {fee  rock  CRYS" 
ounces,  minium  or  red  lead  twenty  five  ounces,  zafii 
five  drams  five  grains,  reduce  them  all  to  a  very  fin 
mix  them  and  put  them  into  a  crucible  able  to  refii 
leaving  an  inch  or  more  empty,  cover  it  with  an  eatt 
lute  it  well  and  dry  it ;  put  it  into  the  hotteft  place  ol 
furnace,  and  let  it  Hand  as  long  as  their  pots ;  when 
the  crucible  and  you  will  find  a  fine  sky  colour.     Or 

Take  rock  crylla]  prepar'd  ten  ounces,  at  uftum  < 
and  fifteen  grains,  mix  them,  and  in  a  crucible  p< 
work  as  the  former. 

II.  Amther  Beryl  Br  Aigue  Marine.  Take  ten 
powder  of  rock  cryftal,  fine  fait  of  tartar  (fee  SALT 
TAR)  ten  ounces,  fait  of  vitriol  nine  ounces ;  being 
powdered  fearced  and  mixed  in  a  brafs  mortar  procee 
firft  example. 

III.  Amther  ditptr  Beryl  er  Aigue  Marine.  Take 
of  rock  cryllal,  of  fine  verdegreafe  three  drams  and  o 
of  fine  fait  of  tartar  thirteen  ounces  and  a  half,  redu 
fine  powder,  mix  them  in  a  mortar,  and  proceed  as 

Anaihir  way.  This  Bcryt  colour  is  of  a  very  fine  ; 
if  you  take  one  ounce  of  powder  of  cryflal,  one  ou 
(alt  of  tartar,  and  fix  ounces  of  fait  ofvhrhl;  the  wh 
to  a  fine  powder  in  a  brafs  mortar,  and  fearced  thro 
fieve,  and  proceed  as  in  the  others. 

B.  F.  V.  F.  (lands  for  Baptiji  Francus  Vmelus,  fet 

BICE.  As  blue  BICE  bears  the  beft  body  of  all  b 
us'd  in  common  work,  as  houfe  painting,  t^c.  but  it  i 
in  colour  ;  it  works  indtfierent  well,  but  inclines  a 
Tandy,  and  therefore  re<juires  good  grinding,  and  that 
hard  Hone ;  it  is  a  blue  that  lies  beft  near  the  eye  of  a 
life  except  uliramariiu  ;  but  this  laft  is  too  dear  to  I 
ordinary  work. 

BIRDS.  Begin  the  draught  of  them  at  the  hea 
ware  of  making  it  too  big)  then  bring  from  under  the 
brcaft  line  down  to  the  legs,  there  Hay  and  b^in  at  t 
to  make  the  wing,  which  bciiig  joiaed  to  the  b 
^  prefently  finiHi'd. 


The  eye,  legs  and  train  muft  be  laft,  (always  letting  in  6irJs  aS 
in  beafts)  the  fartheft  leg  be  the  Ihorteft ;  their  feathers,  let  them 
[as  the  hair  in  beafts)  take  their  beginning  at  the  head  very  fmally 
and  fidl  in  one  way  backwards  in  five  ranks,  fmalkr  and  greater 
to  condufion. 

The  cotourtng  cf  BIRDS  or  FOWLS. 

I.  The  EAGLE,  colour  with  black  and  brown  oker,  fha- 
dow  it  with  bhck ;  heighten  the  feathers  with  brown  oker  mixt 
with  white, 

IL  Lay  the  bill  and  claws  with  faffron,  and  fhade  with  foot 
and  lamp  black  the  eyes  with  vermilion,  heightened  with  ma* 
fticot,  or  with  faiFron  (haded  or  deepened  with  vermilion,  and 
the  talons  with  black. 

in.  The  SWAN  with  white  mlxt  with  a  little  blacky 
heighten  with  fine  and  pure  white,  fo  that  its  plumes  or  feathers 
by  that  heightening  may  look  well ;  the  legs  with  a  black  co- 
lour. 

IV.  The  bill  with  vermilion,  (haded  with  lake,  the  tyc^ 
yellow  with  a  black  round  in  the  middle ,  from  which  falls  a 
blacki(h  vein,  defcending  to  the  bill. 

V.  The  GOOSE  with  more  white  than  black,  viz.  a  light 
grey,  heighten  with  a  grey  white ;  the  legs  with  black,  the 
bill  like  the  Swan. 

VI.  The  DUCK  with  a  light  grey,  the  head  with  a  dark 
Uue,  and  a  dark  green  neck  fweetly  interwoven,  the  belly  with 
white;  the  legs  with  black  mixt  with  a  little  white,  (^r.  but 
be  fure  to  imitate  the  life. 

VII.  The  TURKEY  with  black  mixt  with  a  little  white, 
from  the  back  towards  the  belly  whiter  by  degrees,  but  the 
belly  fpeckled  with  black ;  and  in  like  manner  the  wings. 

VIII.  Shade  him  with  black,  and  the  wings  with  indigo  (ha* 
ded  with  ftronger  indigo,  the  bill  with  black,  the  eye  bluey 
heightened  with  white. 

fX.  To  reprefent  him  angry  or  provoked,  let  the  naked  skin 
of  his  neck  be  a  blood  red,  which  lay  with  vermilion  mixt  with 
lake,  (haded  with  lake ;  but  otherwife  lay  it  of  a  whitilh  blue 
colour. 

X.  The  GRIFFON  with  fkffron,  (haded  with  brown  oker 
or  foot. 

XL  The  PHEASANT  with  grey  made  of  white  and  black, 
the  feathers  of  a  white  grey,  let  the  whole  be  (haded  with  black, 
snd  heightened  with  pure  white ;  the  eyes  like  the  Falcon^  the 
legs  with  pink,  and  (haded,  with  black. 

XII.  The  FALCON  with  brown  oaker,  and  black  mixt 
with  white,  and  Ihadowed  with  blackj  and  (^riokled  upon  its 
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breaft ;  heighten  it  with  white,  let  his  talons  be  black,  abofe 
the  eyes,  lay  with  (aiFrpn,  and  (hade  with  vermilion  ;  the  bifl 
with  grey. 

XIII.  The  STORK  with  grey,  heightened  with  white,  and  I 
the  corners  of  his  wings  (near  one  half)  with  black,  his  long  < 
bill  and  legs  with  vermilion,  fhaded  with  lake.  ! 

XIV.  The  OWL  with  cerufs,  black  and  foot,   (hadowcd  ' 
with  foot,  and  heightened  with  yellow  oker  and  virhite,  folll^ 
times  white  alone ;  the  eyes  yellow  circled  with  white,  the  1^   ^ 
of^a  brown  yellow. 

BISTRE,  7  a  colour  made  of  chimney  foot  boil'd,  and  after- 

BISTER,  5  wards  diluted  with  water,  ierving  painters  to  wiih 
(heir  defigns.  Inftead  of  this  fome  ufe  the  ftrokes  of  a  pen, 
fc^e  Indian  ink,  others  a  black  ftone,  (sfc. 

BLACK,  the  proper  BlacJt  for  painting  in  water  colours,  ii 
Ivory  Blacky  which  if  it  be  pure  and  well  ground,  is  of  ufe  in 
painting  in  miniature^  but  is  not  proper  for  colouring /r/ji/j;  fix 
'tis  too  heavy  a  colour  and  hides  the  beautiful  ftrokes  of  the  graver, 
unlefs  done  with  great  care. 

However  if  it  be  ncceflary  to  ufe  Black  by  way  of  darkening  a 
print,,  rather  chufe  a  ftrong  tinchire  of  good  Indian  ink  than  the 
Ivory  Black  ^  but  to  colour  pieces  in  miniature  ufe  the  Ivory  Black 
prepared  as  follows. 

Grind  the  Ivory  Black  very  well  in  gum  water,  then  beat  the 
white  of  an  egg  very  well,  till  you  perceive  a  kind  of  oily  liqoor 
fettle  to  the  bottom,  this  liquor  mix  with  as  much  of  the  hmry 
Black  as  you  think  will  be  proper  to  permit  it  to  run  freely  io 
the  pencil,  and  it  will  bear  an  extraordinary  glofi ;  and  if  the 
objetSl  is  (hining,  fuch  as  the  wings  of  fome  beetles,  mix  with 
fome  of  it  a  little  white  upon  a  Dutch  glazM  tile,  till  you  find 
it  light  enough  to  relieve  the  fhade,  and  then  make  another 
lighter  mixture  of  the  fame;  which  being  us'd  on  the  brighcer 
part  of  the  fubje<St,  will  produce  the  efle£l  you  defire. 

Printer^ s  BLACK  is  moil  us'd,  becaufe  it  is  eafieft  to  be  had, 
and  ferves  very  well  in  wafhing. 

Note^  You  muft  never  put  any  Black  among  your  colours  to 
make  them  dark,  for  it  will  make  them  dirty,  neither  ihoidd 
you  (hadow  any  colour  with  Blacky  unlefs  it  be  Spanijh  brown, 
when  you  would  colour  an  old  man's  gown,  that  requires  to  be 
done  of  a  fad  colour,  for  whatever  is  fhadowed  with  Black  will 
look  dirty ;  and  not  bright,  fair  and  beautiful. 

Ivory  OT  Velvet  BLACK,  is  made  of /v^ry  burnt,  generally 
between  two  crucibles  well  luted :  which  being  thus  rendied 
perfedly  Blacky  and  in  fcalcs,  is  ground  in  water,  and  made 
iiito  troches,  or  little  cakes  us'd  by  the  painters ;  as  alfo  by  the 
jtwellers,   to  blacken  the  bottom  or  ground  of  their  collets ) 
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wherein  they  fet  their  diamonds,  to  giVe  them  their  teint  or  co- 
lours. 

Lamp  BLACK,  ?  is  the  Smoke  of  rofin,   prepared  by  melting 

Smoke  BLACK,  3  and  purifying  the  rofih  in  iron  veUcIs,  then 
fetting  iire  to  it  under  a  chimney  or  other  place  made  for  the 
purpofe,  and  h'n'd  at  the  top  with  (heep  skins  or  thick  linen 
cloth,  to  receive  the  vapour  or  Smoke  which  is  the  Black  i  in 
this  manner  they  prepare  vaft  quantities  of  it  at  Parh. 

This  Black  may  alfo  be  made  by  the  burning  of  £^m/x,  having 
many  wicks,  covered  with  a  very  large  top  at  a  due  diftance,  to 
receive  the  Smoke j  which  continually  flicking  upon  the  top,  pro- 
duces this  Black  colour ;  the  top  of  this  Lamp  may  be  taken  off 
every  half  hour,  and  the  Black  fwept  oiF  it ;  then  the  wicks 
being  fnufied,  and  the  cover  or  top  being  put  on  again,  repeat 
this  till  you  have  what  quantity  of  colour  you  deiire,  or  till  all 
the  oil  is  burnt  out ;  this  Black  is  of  excellent  ufe  for  Black 
vandjb,  A  quart  of  oil  worth  about  fix  or  eight  pence  will  make 
(as  fome  fay)  Black  enough  to  do  a  large  cabinet. 

In  England  it  is  ufually  prepared  from  the  reflnous  parts  of 
woods,  burnt  under  a  kind  of  tent,  which  receives  it ;  it  is  us'J 
on  various  occafions,  particularly  in  printers  ink ;  for  which  it  is 
mixt  with  oils  of  turpentine  and  linfced,  all  boiled  together. 

This  is  to  be  minded,  that  this  Black  takes  fire  very  readily, 
and  when  on  fire,  is  very  difficult  to  be  extinguifh'd  \  the  befl 
method  of  putting  it  out  b  with  wet  linen,  hayorflraw,  for 
water  alone  wont  do  it. 

A  way  to  make  Lamp  Black  better.  Make  a  fire  (hovel  red 
kot,  and  lay  the  colour  upon  it,  and  when  it  has  done  fmoaking 
it  is  enough ;  it  may  be  us'd  with  gum  water  and  ought  not  to 
be  ground  when  us'd  with  oil. 

To  make  a  finer  Lamp  Black  than  Is  ufually  fold.  It  is  made 
with  lamps  of  oil,  fomething  being  laid  clofe  over  to  receive  the 
Smoke. 

German  or  Frankfort  BLACK,  is  made  of  the  lees  of  wine 
burnt,  then  wafh'd  in  water  and  ground  in  mills  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  together  with  ivory  or  peach  ftones  burnt. 

This  Black  makes  the  principal  ingredient  in  the  rolling- prefs 
printers  ink. 

It  is  vaott  generally  brought  from  Frankfort^  Mentz  or  Straf 
bitrg^  either  in  lumps  or  potvder. 

That  which  is  made  in  France^  is  not  fo  well  efleem'd  as  that 
made  in  Germany^  by  reafon  of  the  difference  of  the  lees  of  wine 
us'd  in  the  one  and  the  other ;  though  on. the  other  hand  fome 
prefer  that  mad6  at  Paris  to  that  made^it  Frankfort ^ 

Foreign  Lamp  BLACK^.  is  no  other  than  a  foot  fius'd  from 
the  rofinyand  &t  parts  of  fir-treei. 
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It  comes  moftly  from  the  northern  countries,  as  Swidsn  and 
Norway ;  'tis  a  Black  that  b  more  generally  us'd  than  any  other, 
becaufc  '>f  its  plenty  and  cheapnefs,  and  proves  a  very  good  BUck 
for  mok  ufes  i  'tis  of  fo  fine  a  body  that  if  it  be  only  tempcnd 
with  linfced  oil,  it  will  ferve  to  work  with  on  moft  commoo 
occafions ;  without  grinding  ^  but  being  thus  us'd,  it  will  require 
a  long  time  to  dry,  unlefs  fome  drying  oil  be  mixt  widi 
it ;  or  which  is  better  fome  verdigreafe  finely  ground,  this  and 
the  drying  oil  together,  will  make  it  dry  in  a  little  time. 

Some  add  alfooil  of  turpentine ;  and  without  thefe  it  will  not 
dry  under  a  long  time,  for  in  the  fubftance  of  the  colour  it  con- 
tain'd  a  certain  greafy  fatnefs,  which  is  an  enemy  to  drying. 

In  order  to  remedy  which,  burn  it  in  the  fire  till  it  be  red  hoC^ 
and  ceafe  to  fmoke,  which  will  confume  that  iatnefs,  and  then  k 
will  dry  much  fooner ;  but  when  it  is  burnt  it  muft  of  neoeffity  be 
ground  in  oil,  for  elfe  it  will  not  work  fine ;  for  fire  b  of  tint 
nature,  that  it  is  apt  to  harden  moft  bodies  that  paft  through  k. 
Sec  tbi  article  BURNING  of  COLOURS. 

This  colour  is^  ufually  brought  over  to  us  in  fmall  boxes,  and 
barrels  of  deal  of  feveral  fizes. 

There  is  a  BLACK  made  of  wiUow  charcoal,  which  if 
ground  very  fine,  docs  in  oil  make  a  very  good  Black  ;  but  not 
being  fo  eafy  to  be  gotten  as  the  Lamp  Blacky  'tis  feldom  ui^d. 

'To  make  a  BLACK  from  Sheeps  feet.  Take  Sieeps  booe^ 
calcine  them  in  an  oven,  or  in  a  crucible  in  a  furnace,  and 
quench  them  in  a  wet  cloth ;  they  muft  he  ground  in  water  be* 
fore  any  gum  is  put  to  them. 

This  Black  will  mix  with  lake  and  umber  for  carnation  in 
miniature  or  water  painting. 

To  dye  wood^  Horns  and  hones  BLACK.  Diftblve  vkrio]  in 
vinegar  or  fpirit  of  wine,  and  infufe  them  in  it. 

Another  way.  Take  litharge  and  quick  lime  of  earth  two 
pound,  mix  them  with  a  fuHicicnt  quantity  of  water  and  put 
in  the  bones,  and  ftir  with  a  ftick  till  they  boil  a^pace ;  then 
take  it  off  the  fire,  and  ftir  till  it  is  cold,  and  the  bones  will 
be  very  Black, 

Spanijh  BLACK  is  fo  call'd,  becaufe  firft  invented  by  the 
Spaniards^  and  moft  of  it  bi ought  from  them,  is  no  other  than 
burnt  cork,    us'd  in  various  works,  particularly  among  painters. 

Earth  BLACK,  is  a  kind  of  coal  found  in  the  ground,  which 
being  well  pounded  is  us'd  by  painters  in  frefco. 

There  is  alfo  a  kind  of  BLACK  made  of  filvcr  and  lead,  us'd 
to  fill  up  the  cavities  and  ftrokes  of  things  engraven. 

BLACK  for  painting  orjiaining  glafs.  Take  fcalcs  of  iron 
from  thefmith's  anvil,  grind  them  for  three  hours  onafliallow, 
copper  or  brafs  plate  (fuch  as  fpe^cle  makers  u(c  to  grind  tbejr 
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glafles  upon)  take  of  this  powder  and  of  RocailU  of  each  what 
quantity  you  pleafe,  add  to  them  a  little  calcin'd  copper  to  hin- 
der the  iron  from  turning  red  in  the  fire ;  grind  all  to  an  impal- 
pable powder,  and  keep  it  in  a  glafs  dofe  &>pt  for  ufe. 

BLACK.  As  a  vehet  BLACK  fifr  glafs.  Take  pieces  oi* 
glaii  of  feveral  colours,  to  which  add  a  little  kfs  than  half  the 
quantity  of  Mangamfe^  as  olZaffer^^  and  put  the  whole  into  a  pot 
in  the  furnace. 

This  glafs  beine  well  purified  may  be  wrought,  and  it  will 
give  a  glais  like  velvet,  fit  for  many  things. 

J/tother  rf  the  Jame^  a  much  fairer  vehet  Black.  Take  ten 
pound  of  crjftalprit  in  powder,  and  one  pound  of  calx  of  lea(t, 
and  of  tin  the  (ame  quantity ;  mix  them  all  well  together,  and 
put  them  into  a  pot,  heated  in  the  furnace ;  and  when  this  glafs 
is  melted  and  purified,  you  muft  caft  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
fleel  caldn'd  and  powdered,  and  one  ounce  and  half  of  fcales  of 
iron  fix)m  the  fmith's  forge,  powdered  and  mixt  with  the  fteel ; 
mix  the  whole  well  as  you  caft  them  in,  that  the  glafs  may  not 
rife,  and  the  better  to  incorporate  them. 

Then  let  all  reft  for  twelve  hours,  during  which  time,  ftir 
them  fometimes,  then  you  may  work  it,  and  you  will  have  a 
very  fair  velvet  Black  colour. 

Amtthtr  velvet  BLACK,  fairer  than  the  foregoing.  Take 
twenty  five  pound  of  Rochetta  frit^  half  a  pound  of  tartar,  an 
ounce  and  laK  oi Mangamfe  prepared,  reduce  all  to  powder,  and 
mix  them  well  together,  put  them  into  a  pot,  which  fet  into 
the  furnace  leifurely,  that  the  matter  don't  rife  too  much.  .Let 
it  mek  and  purify  during  the  fpace  of  four  days  or  thereabouts, 
0iix  the  nuterials  well,  caft  them  into  the  water  the  bet- 
ter to  purify,  and  then  melt  them  again ;  and  you'll  have  a  Black 
of  an  extraordinary  beauty. 

Dyers  BLACK,  is  one  of  the  five  fimi^e  and  mother  colours 
us'd  in  dying.  It  is  difierenthr  made  according  to  the  different 
quality  and  value  of  the  ftufis  to  be  dyed. 

For  broad  cloths,  fine  ratines,  druggets,  bTr.  they  ufe  paftel,  or 
woad,  and  indigo  i  the  goodnefi  of  the  colour  confifts  in  there  not 
being  above  fix  pounds  of  indigo  to  a  ball  of  paftel,  when  the 
pafliel  begins  to  caft  its  blue  flower,  and  in  its  not  being  heated 
for  ufe  above  twice. 

The  fluff  being  thus  Mr/df,  is  boil'd  with  alhim  or  tartar,  then 
madderedy  and  laiftly,  the  Black  given  with  gall^,  copperas  and 
fumach  i  to  bbd  it  and  prevent  its  fmearing  in  ufe,  the  ftufHi 
are  wdl  foower^d  in  the  fulling  mill, « when  white,  and  then  well 
waihed  afterwards. 

For  ftufli  of  lefs  value,  'tis  fuffident,  that  they  be  well  blued 
with  paftel}  and  bla^'d  with  gidls  and  copperast    But  no  fluff 
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can  be  regularly  ijid  from  uhite  into  Blacky  without  paffing  Hbsi 
the  intermediate  blut. 

Yet  there  is  a  colour  callM  cold  Black  or  Jefuits  Blacky  pie- 
par'd  of  the  fame  ingredients  as  the  former^  out  without  bong 
xirft  dyed  blue* 

In  this  cafe  the  drugs  are  diflblv'd  in  water,  that  had  boiTd 
four  hours,  and  flood  to  cool  till  the  hand  would  bear  it ;  then 
the  fluff  is  dipt  in  again  and  again ;  and  taken  out  fix  or  eight  timcL 

Some  prefer  this  Black  to  the  other,  but  on  weak  grounds 
this  method  of  dying  Blacky  is  faid  to  have  been  invented  by  dc 
JefuitSj  and  to  be  fUIl  pradis'd  in  their  houfes,  where  there 
remain  numbers  of  dyers. 

I.  To  dye  BLACK.  Take  fix  handfub  of  alder-bark  or  il- 
der-tops,  moreorlefs,  made  fmali,  put  them  into  a  copper  with 
a  fufEcient  quantity  of  water,  and  boil  (hem  for  an  hour  with  i 
very  good  fire ;  then  take  them  out  and  put  if»  two  pounds  of 
nut-galis  bruis'd  fmall,  one  pound  of  fumach,  and  four  ounces  of 
log-wood,  and  boil  them  ;  then  enter  twenty  yards  of  cloth  and 
handle  it,  and  boil  it  for  four  hours  ;  then  take  it  out  and  cool  it, 
and  put  in  a  pound  of  copperas ;  which  when  ic  is  melted  enter  the 
cloth  again  and  handle  it,  then  boil  it  an  hour  and  cool  it  again ; 
then  put  in  two  gallons  of  chamber-lye,  and  enter  the  ck>tfa 
ag^in,  and  let  it  boil  for  half  an  hour  more,  then  take  it  out,  cool 
it  and  wafli  it  well. 

II.  To  dye  a  Black  itpcn  blue.  Take  about  nine  or  ten  gallonrof 
water,  as  many  ounces  of  nut-galls  beaten :  wool,  woollen  yarn  or 
wroollcn  cloth  or  flannel,  to  the  weight  of  about  three  pounds: 
let  them  be  bolFd  for  four  hours  ;  after  which  take  the  matter 
out  and  air  it;  then  put  into  the  liquor  eighteen  ounces  of  green 
copperas,  and  if  there  be  not  liquor  enough  left,  put  in  more 
water,  as  much  as  will  cover  the  flufl^  6fr.  and  boil  it  for  two' 
hours,  handling  it  continually. 

Then  take  ic  out  and  air  it,  then  put  it  in  again,,  and  take  it 
out  again  and  air  it,  and  put  it  in  again  till  it  is  Black  enough  j 
after  this  cool  and  wafh  it. 

But  take  notice  if  you  put  in  fome  fumach  with  the  gaUs,  it 
will  make  a  better  Black, 

III.  Another  Black  dye.  Take  feir  water  a  fufHcient  quantity, 
of  nut  galls  bruifed  a  pound,  of  fumach  half  a  pound ;  of  alder- 
bark  and  oak  bark,  of  each  a  (Quarter  of  a  pound  ;  make  them 
boil,  which  when  the  water,  ^c,  b^rns  (o  to  do,  put  in  a  lit* 
tie  cold  water,  to  break  the  boiling ;  flir  all  well  together  and  en- 
ter your  cloth,  letting  it  boil  for  three  hours  \  after  this  take  it 
out,  and  put  in  more  frefh  water,  and  make  it  boil  again,  ad-« 
ding  to  ic  a  pound  of  copperas,  which  when  it  is  diflblv'd  put  ia 
your  cloth  again,  and  boil  ic  two  houn^  (hpn  takfi  it  out  again. 
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and  put  in  fome  more  copperas,  and  half  a  pound  of  ground  Iog« 
wood,  make  it  boil  and  put  in  the  cloth  again,  and  let  it  boil  aa 
hour. 

This  quantity  of  drugs  will  dye  five  yards  of  broad-cloth,  or 
ten  yards  of  cloth  three  quarters  wide* 

IV.  Atntber  Black  dyt.  Take  water  a  fuffictent  quantity, 
logwood  ground,  fumach  of  each  a  pound,  of  nut  galls  bruis'd 
imall  two  pounds ;  boil  them  together  for  an  hour,  then  enter 
the  cloth,  wool,  yarn,  &fr.  and  when  they  have  boiPd  an  hour 
take  them  out,  cool  and  air  them ;  then  put  in  three  pounds  of 
copperas,  let  it  melt,  and  then  put  in  the  cloth,  wool,  l^c^ 
again^  and  let  it  boil  near  an  hour,  then  take  it  out  and  wafii 
iL 

Thefe  quantities  of  drugs  will  dye  twenty  pound  weight  of 
'any  of  the  former  things. 

V.  Another  to  dye  twenty  yards  of  broad-cloth^  &c.  Take  wa-« 
ter  a  fufficient  quantity,  and  five  handfiib  of  fumach,  two  hand* 
fuls  of  logwood  ground,  two  handfuls  of  alder-bark  bruis'd  fmall, 
boil  them  all  together;  then  put  in  your  cloth,  and  let  it  boil 
three  hours;  then  take  it  out,  cool  and  air  it,  and  make  it 
Blaci  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  copperas. 

VI.  AnotberBhck/or  twenty  yards  if  broad* cloth.  Take  wa- 
ter a  fufficient  quantity,  of  nut  galls  bruis'd  fmall  two  pounds,  of 
alder-bark  a  pound  an  half,  mix  all  together  in  the  copper,  and 
fet  it  a  boiling,  and  when  it  does  fo  put  in  the  cloth,  letting  it 
boil  for  three  hoars ;  then  take  it  out  and  let  it  cool ;  then  put 
in  half  a  pound  of  coppeias,  and  when  it  boils,  put  in  your 
cloth  again  and  boil  it  for  an  hour  more ;  handle  it  and  boil  it 
for  an  hour,-  then  take  it  out  and  cool  it ;  after  which  put  in 
more  copperas  and  fome  urine,  then  put  the  cloth  in  again,  and 
boil  it  till  it  is  Black  enough. 

VII.  Another  Black  colour.  Take  a  fu/Ecknt  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, and  a  pound  of  nut  galls  bruis'd  fmall,  of  logwood  ground 
and  fumach  half  a  pound,  of  alder-bark  a  quarter  of  a  pound^ 
make  them  boil  and  enter  the  cbth ;  then  cool  and  air  it,  and 
then  darken  the  colour  as  you  defire  it  with  a  pound  and  half 
of  copperas. 

This  quantity  is  enough  for  fourteen  pounds  of  wool,  yam^ 
cloth,  CiTr. 

VIII.  To  make  a  firm  Bladk  dye.  Firft  wadd  it  with  the  bhje 
(fee  DYING  BLUE)  then  take  water  thirty  quarts,  one  pound 
of  galls  bmisM  fmall,  and  of  vitriol  three  pounds;  firft  boil  the 
galls  and  water  with  the  fhifF  or  cloth  for  two  hours ;  then  put 
in  the  copperas  as  a  cooier ;  heat  for  one  hour,  after  which  take 
out  the  clbtb  or  ftuff,  and-cool  it  and  put  it  in,  boiling  it  for 
another  hour  |   bfti^i   tatai  it  out  a^pin^  cmI  i^  and  put  it  in 
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IX.  To  ucoviT  tbi  colour  ^Black-cloth  when  decayed.  Bofl 
the  leaves  of  fig-trees  well  in  water,  wa(h  the  cloth  in  it»  dry 
it  in  the  fun,  and  it  will  be  a  much  fiurer  Black. 

To  dye  Martins  skins  with  long  hair  of  a  very  good  Black, 
which  never  fades.  Take  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wacer»  two 
pounds  of  new  nut  galls,  and  two  ounces  of  beef  marrow  •$  boi 
them  in  an  earthen  pot  clofe  covered,  ftirring  often  left  the  galli 
burn,  and  boil,  till  it  makes  no  noife  when  you  ftir  it,  then  beat 
it,  and  ftrain  out: 

Take  of  this  liquor  two  pounds,  copperas  twelve  ounco, 
roch  allum  twelve  ounces,  litharge  eight  ounces,  verd^reafe, 
fumach  and  fal  armoniack  of  each  four  ounces;  pound  each  of 
them  fmall  diftindl  by  itfelf,  then  mix  and  boil  them  together, 
and  keep  the  liquor  to  dye  with. 

But  this  is  to  be  minded ;  before  you  apply  the  liquor,  the 
•kins  muft  be  wafh'd  two  or  three  times  in  very  pure,  dear,  b'oie 
water ;  and  when  you  apply  the  dye  you  muft  doit  with  a  pencil 
againft  the  grains  of  the  hair,  and  afterwards  the  other  way  toa 

Thefe  skins  when  dry,  differ  little  or  nothing  from  fiibki. 
Some  leave  the  verdegreafe  out,  but  it  does  no  hurt  to  the  li- 
quor. 

To  dye  cloth  or  fluff  BLACK.  Take  two  pound  of  galb, 
half  a  pound  of  braziley  two  pound  and  a  half  of  madder  i  boil 
your  cloth  three  hours  with  thefe,  then  take  it  out  and  cod  it 
very  well,  and  put  in  an  ounce  and  half  offal  armomaci^  and 
boil  the  ftufF  gently  for  half  an  hour,  rolling  it  upon  the  roller 
three  times  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  take  itout  and  cod  it; 
and  afterwards  add  two  pound  and  a  half  of  copperas^  one  third 
part  of  a  pound  of  hrafiU^  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tallow ;  boil 
the  ftufF  in  it  vtjy  well  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  it  will  be 
of  a  beautiful  Black  colour. 

To  dye  woollen  fluffs^  &c.  BLACK.  Put  into  a  kettle  two 
pound  of  galls,  lialf  a  pound  of  brajile^  two  pounds  and  half  of 
madder^  with  which  boil  the  ftufF  for  three  hours  ;  then  take 
it  out  and  cool  it  very  well;  then  add  an  ounce  and  YaU  of  fal 
armomacky  and  boil  the  ftufF  gently  half  an  hour,  rolline  it  upon 
the  roller  three  times  every  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  taike  it  out 
and  cool  it ;  and  afterwards  add  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  cop- 
peras^ five  or  fix  ounces  of  hraftk^  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
tallow ;  boil  the  ftuff"  very  well  in  it  for  an  hour  and  a  half^  and 
it  will  be  of  a  beautiful  Black  cobur. 

Another  BLACK  dye.  Fill  a  kettle  with  very  clear  watert 
in  order  for  dying  ten  pieces  of  ibhe  or  ooarfe  ituff,  put  in  ti 
two  pound  and  a  half  of  right  Turkifk  galk,  and  a  pound  and 
half  of  brown  wood  or  walnut-tree;  boil  them  very  well  tog^ 
ther,  then  put  in  the  ftu£  and  let  ttem  boil  two  hours,  aodd<b 
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lie  a  whole  n^httn  the  liquor  ;  take  them  oat,  and  if  you  hare 
any  old  dye  fudsy  that  have  been  us'd  before,  pour  it  to  the  gaU 
liquor  J  and  add  two  pound  of  copperas  ;  let  them  be  boilM  well, 
then  put  in  thefe  ftuffi;  let  them  be  boU'd  for  two  hours,  and 
afterwards  left  a  whole  night  in  the  liquor,  then  rinfe  them  out, 
and  hang  them  up  to  dry  carefully  and  nicely,  if  it  be  in  a  kiht 
or  ftove  it  will  be  fo  much  the  better ;  then  rub  them  with  a 
pumice  ftone,  and  fmooth  them  very  well,  then  pour  the  dye 
out  of  the  kettle  and  keep  it,  and  repeat  the  operation  men- 
tioned in  every  particular;  iron  the  ftufFa  little  with  a  hot  iron, 
and  after  you  have  done  this,  take  water  and  two  pound  and 
half  of  Turkey  galls^  one  pound  and  a  half  of  brown  wood,  and 
dye  them  a  third  time  after  the  fame  manner,  and  they  will  be 
Black  enough. 

But  if  you  would  have  the  dye  more  Black  and  beautiful,  take 
a  kettk  full  of  fair  clear  water,  put  into  it  half  a  pound  of  cal- 
cin'd  vitrielj  and  one  pound  of  tartar  j  boil  the  ftufis  in  this  liquor 
for  an  hour,  then  rinfe  them  out,  and  put  fxefli  water  into  the 
kettle,  and  for  every  piece  of  twelve  ells,  put  in  half  a  pound  of 
brown  wood,  and  boil  the  ftuffs  half  an  hour ;  and  if  you  would 
bave  the  Black  yet  finer  and  better,  then  dye  it  once  in  the 
following  foot  dye. 

The  Soot  dye.  Gall  the  ftuff  with  alder-bark  and  galls  for  three 
hours,  and  add  lye  and  fuds  to  blacken  the  gall  dye;  boil  the 
fiuffin  the  liquor  for  2  hours ;  then  add  copperas  and  leave  the 
ware  in  a  whole  night,  and  then  rinfe  it  out 

To  dye  the  Hamburg  BLACK.  It  is  to  be  fuppos'd,  that  the 
fiufis  have  been  firft  blued  with  woad  or  indigo^  in  a  manner 
that  is  lafting. 

Tal^e  tw^ve  ounces  of  tartar^  one  pound  cS  vitriol^  boil  tte 
fhiffi  in  it  for  two  hours,  then  rinfe  it  clean  and  dry  it. 

Blue  it  as  follows.  If  your  dye  be  either  wood  or  indigOy  ytt 
you  muft  give  the  ftufifa  a  deep  ground,  whkh  will  give  them  e 
brighter  lufter. 

For  the  fecond  blue,  boil  woad  and  brown  wood,  and  blue 
the  ftuff  to  the  depth  of  indigo^  or  to  a  fort  of  iron  grey,  after 
which,  it  will  be  eafy  to  dye  it  black  (  but  the  nicety  lies  in  the 
bluing.  After  the  bluing,  the  ftuff  muft  be  rinfed  dean,  and 
dried  again.     Then  follows 

The  Galling.  Take  fix  ounces  of  galls^  two  ounces  of  mad- 
der^ a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cakin*d  tartar,  and  therewith 
gall  the  ftuff  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  not  rinfed  but  dry'd ;  and 
then  gall'd  a  fecond  time,  the  fuds  being  a  little  ftrengthened,  or 
Jyelped,  as  fblbweth.      /.    .     ' 

The  fecmd  gailuig.  Add  half  an  ounce  of  gaUs  to  the  re* 
maining  fuds^  and  hjrff  an  guim  oC  miiMfr%  one  ounce  of  caU 
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cin*d  vitriol^  one  ounce,  not  yet,  of  gum  arvtuJf ;  when  jm 
have  done  this,  before  the  ftuiF  is  rins'd  or  dried,  it  muft  be 


Blackened  in  the  gall  liquor  as  fdllowetb.  Boil  the  liquor, 
then  take  one  pound  of  vitriol^  iirft  difiblv*d  in  fprine  water, 
which  muft  be  poui'd  into  the  dye ;  then  add  to  the  tf/nr-hbck 
half  an  ounce  of  galls,  one  ounce  of  madder^  one  ounce  of  whiu 
gum,  one  dram  of  majiick ;  and  after  the  ftuff  has  been  died 
black  in  the  dye,  rinfe  it  out  clean  and  dry  it,  now  as  weU  « 
after  the  fecond  blacking,  which  is  to  be  done  as  followeth. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  vitriol^  and  immediately  afterwaris 
half  an  ounce  of  galh^  one  dram  of  mafticky  half  an  ounce  o( 
gum  tragacanth,  and  both  times  let  the  ftufF  be  an  hour  i 
Uackening,  till  it  hath  got  a  lafting  dye ;  and  befides  all  yov 
may  if  you  pleafe  add  fome  brown-wood  to  give  it  the  better 
luftre,  and  preferve  it  from  fpoiling. 

The  way  of  dying  fttjffiy  the  fumacb  dye^  fi  as  it  Jhall  be  verj 
Iq/iing,  Put  the  eight  following  drugs  into  a  large  veflel,  tws. 
^{ht  pound  offamacby  eight  pound  ot  alder-hark^  twelve  pound 
oioakJhavingSj  nine  pound  of  vitriol  of  copperas,  two  pound  of 
wild  or  baftard  marjoram^  fix  pound  of  filings  of  iron,  and  as 
much  lye  as  is  neceflary,  fix  pound  of  walnut-tree  leaves,  half 
a  pound  of  calcin'd  tartar y  two  pound  of  (alt,  and  four  pound 
of  fmall  (hots  put  all  thefe  in  when  the  water  is  hot,  taking 
care  that  the  vefTel  is  full,  and  look  after  it  daily. 

Firft  boil  the  ffaiff  in  the  preparatory  fuds,  composed  of  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  oi  tartar ^  and  one  pound  of  vitriol^  for  the 
fpace  of  an  hour  and  half;  then  rinfe  and  dry  it,  tbenfoliaws  tbi 
galling. 

Take  one  pound  and  a  hdlf  of  fumacbj  (bur  ounces  of  madder^ 
an  ounce  and  half  of  calcin'd  fait  petre^  one  dram  of  fa/  armo* 
niacky  an  ounce  and  half  ofvitriolj  half  an  ounce  of  calcin'd 
tartar  \  divide  thefe  drugs  into  two  parts,  and  take  two  parts 
of  galls  alfo ;  put  in  the  ftuflfs,  take  them  out,  but  do  not  rinfe 
them,  and  hang  them  up  to  dry  ;  then  follows 

The  Blackening.  Fill  thefumach  copper  with  prepared  dye, 
twice  or  thrice,  and  (or  every  time  add  (bur  ounces  of  vitriol, 
two  ounces  of fumachy  one  ounce  of  gum  arabick ;  and  the  laft 
time  fuperadd  half  an  ounce  of  gum  tragacanth^  and  a  dram  of 
majiick. 

Thz  ftu(F  may  be  alfo  boil'd  with  brown-woody  by  adding  fix 
ounces  of  it  to  the  firft  fuds,  as  alfo  half  an  ounce  of  gum  gal* 
banumy  and  an  ounce  of  calcin'd  tartar  and  vitriol  mixt  toge* 
ther. 

The  preparation  of  the  SOOT  BLACK  dye.  This  dye  if 
prepar'd  and  wrought  the  fame  way  as  the  fomacb  dp  \  except- 
ing that  the  ingrecSiaits  are  di(Ferenti     - 
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The  drugs  of  it  an  as  follow.  Take  eij^t  (XMUids  of  aUer*^ 
^  hark^  fix  pound  oifooty  oai-Jbawngs  otfaw-Jsi^j  five  pound  of 
[.  vitriol^  one  pound  of  wild-majoramj  three  pound  of  brown-wood^ 
j  twelve  ounces  of  calcin'd  alum  and  vitriol  mixt  together,  two 
,  pound  of  filings,  as  much  ^^  as  is  neoefiaiy,  and  five  pound  of 
,    walnut  (hells,  if  they  are  to  be  had. 

Put  all  thefe  in  when  the  water  is  boiling  hot,  as  in  theyb* 
tnacb  dye,  and  the  ftuff  having  been  firft  of  all  prepared  by  boil* 
ing  it  an  hour  with  fix  ounces  of  tartar^  and  half  a  pound  of 
vitriol^  and  rinfed  and  dry'd  ;  then  gall  it  as  follows. 

With  two  ounces  and  a  quarter  dtgallsy  and  three  quarters  of 
an  ounce  of  calcined  falt-pitre  and  vitriol  mixt  with  this  liquor. 

It  muft  be  gaird  but  once  and  not  rinfed,  but  dried. 

Thin  dye  it  as  fallows.  Fill  a  kettle  at  two  or  three  times, 
letting  the  liquor  boil  an  hour  every  time,  adding  tstvf  time 
an  ounce  and  half  of  vitriol^  and  two  ounces  of  foot j  half  an 
ounce  of  gum  arabicky  and  the  laft  time  a  quarter  ot  an  ounce  of 
gum  tragacanth^  half  a  dram  of  ma/lick^  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fait. 

The  ftu£  may  he  alio  blackened  with  brown-wood. 

Tbi  Brown-wood  dy^  is  thus :  Take  four  ounces  of  Broww" 
wuood  firft  boil'd,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum  albanum^  half  an 
ounce  of  cdikin*d  falt-petre  and  vitriol  mixt  together,  and  you 
Vifill  have  a  good  Black. 

To  dye  GRJEEN  Thread  BLACK.  Take  a  proper  quantity 
of  (harp  lye ;  and  put  into  it  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  bra-- 
zuU'Woody  boil  them  together,  and  afterwards  pour  the  liquor  into 
a  vat,  and  add  gum  a^abick^  alum  and  verdegreafe^  of  each  one 
ounce ;  then  put  in  the  Green  Thready  let  it  lie  for  the  fpace  of 
one  whole  night,  and  it  will  become  Black. 

To  dye  SILK  BLACK.  Pour  three  pails  of  water  into  a 
copper,  and  add  two  pound  of  beaten  gaUsj  and  two  pound  of 
fumacbi  and  two  ounces  of  madder ^  four  ounces  of  antimony  re* 
duc'd  to  an  impalpable  powder,  two  ox  galls  j  one  ounce  of  gum 
tragacanth ;  let  them  difiblve  a  proper  time,  and  then  put  in  a 
proper  quantity  of  dry  alder-bark  powdered,  two  pound  of  vi^ 
triolf  and  twelve  ounces  of  filings  of  iron  s  then  pour  ofi^  the 
water  as  above,  and  let  them  boil  together  two  ti&tlh  after 
which,  fill  it  up  with  half  a  pail  full  of  barley  or  rather  malt 
vrater,  which  is  drawn  off  by  brewers ;  let  it  boil  again  half  an 
hour,  then  put  in  the  Silk ;  let  it  boil  gently  for  half  an  hour, 
then  take  it  out  and  rinfe  it  in  a  copper  full  of  water,  and  throw 
it  again  into  the  dye ;  and  afterwards  when  you  take  it  out, 
rinfe  it  pure  clean  in  river  water ;  hang  it  up  in  the  air  to  dye, 
then  put  it  into  the  d^e  again,  and  boil  it  gently  for  half  an  hour 
as  before  j  rinfe  it  alio  io  cfaa  cppper  as  beferci  and  afterwards  in 

river* 
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liver  WBter,  and  wlien  it  is  dry,  takepcioSI^,    am 
the  eighth  part  of  a  pound  of  good  pot-afli«,  linfc  the  Si 
well  in  this  liquor,  and  laftly  in  tivcr  water,  then  dry  il 

This  dye  will  alfo  dye  all  forts  of  woollen  ftufts. 

yfn  additional  imprwtmrni  t»  the  former  dye.  Having  <j 
Silki  Black  as  above,  then  tike  faf  armoniack  and  ontimati 
dered  two  ounces,  filings  of  iron  two  handfuls ;  put  thci 
(her  in  a  copper,  lh;it  has  been  drawn  off,  and  hath  be 
before;  make  it  io  hot  thai  you  cannot  bear  your  han 
that  this  compound  help  to  the  dye  may  the  better  pcne 

Then  take  the  Black  Silk  having  been  well  dry'd  an< 
into  the  copper  ;  let  it  lie  there  for  an  hour  till  it  is  thoi 
■noJftened,  then  draw  it  through  water  in  which  a  propei 
tity  of  gum  tragacanlh  has  been  diflblv'd,  taking  care  tha 
thoroughly  wetted,  then  dry  it  as  ufual. 

To  give  a  lujirt  to  Black  Silks.  After  the  Silk  has  bc« 
for  every  pound  of  it  take  an  ounce  of  ifin^-glafs,  whJc 
in  water  and  pafs  the  Sili  through  the  liquor,  and  it  wi 
a  very  beautiful  luftre. 

To  dye  SILK  of  a  very  fine  BLACK.  Take  a  copp 
lun  of  water,  put  in  three  quarters  of  a  fack  of  bark, 
pound  ofPrctYffi"/ wood,  three  pound  of^muf/', boil  ihem 
fcours,  then  ftrain  tliem  into  a  fat,  throw  away  the  dregs 
vp  [he  copper  again  ;  and  then  add  feven  pound  and  a  half 
ten  galls,  half  a  pound  of  agaric,  mA  a  pound  and  half  of /« 
Mate  fhell^,  a  poimd  of  calamus,  a  pound  and  half  of  ftma 
a  pound  of  grnlian,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  marjoram  i 
ihefe  together  for  two  hours,  ftrain  the  liquor  through 
into  the  orher  dye,  and  let  it  digeil  for  four  days,  Oirrinf 
icn,  and  then  put  it  into  the  copper  in  which  you  intend  t 
make  a  Are  under  it,  and  when  it  is  hot,  put  in  a  pail  full 
and  boil  all  tc^ether  very  well,  and  when  this  is  done,  ai 
a  pound  of  antimony,  two  pound  of  honey,  a  quaiter  of  a 
%f  beraxy  half  a  pound  of  litharge  of  fibver-,  and  a  quaite 
pound  of  litharge  of  gold,  and  half  a  pound  of  verdegrtafi 
thefe  together  and  put  them  into  the  kettle,  and  when  t 
is  warm,  throw  in  fifteen  pound  of  lockfmith's  filings,  ten 
of  gum,  and  ten  pound  of  copperas,  and  let  thefe  ingr 
ftand  to  fettle  eight  days,  Itirring  it,  as  occafion  require 
after  this  you  may  dye  wiih  it,  firl)  putting  in  a  pint  of  b 

A  receipt  to  make  a  dye  good.  When  it  flialt  happen  tl 
dye  begins  to  work  off,  you  ought  to  conflder  what  time 
month  it  was  made,  and  what  time  wotk'd ;  then  put 
|)ailfuls  of  water  into  a  kettle,  and  add  to  it  two  ounces 
rax,  half  a  pound  of  n^i^riV,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  / 
«f /liver;    fo\u  ounces  of  maddttt   half  a  pint  of  bramfyf 
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[  J  quarter  of  a  pound  of  vetdegreafe ;  boil  thefe  aO  together  for  an 

{  hour,  and  then  put  them  into  the  dye,  and  let  it  ftand  to  fettle 

»^  for  a  fortnight,  ftirring  it  often. 

Then  make  a  liquor  of  two  pound  of  fimta  leaves,  two  pound 

-i    ^^  gentian^  one   pound  of  agaric^   two  ponugranate  fhells,    boil 

^    them  together  for  two  hours,  and  then  pour  them  into  the  dye  ; 

_  when  this  has  been  done  the  dye  will  remain  good  for  a  hundred 
years ;  and  the  longer  you  dye  with  it,  it  will  yield  the  finer 
Black  colour ;  but  then  particular  care  muft  be  taken  that  no  foot 
get  into  it,  for  that  will  fpoil  it  paft  all  help. 

.  But  if  any  greafe  or  tallow  happens  to  fall  into  the  dye,  let 
it  cool  and  take  it  clean  out,  and  if  you  cannot  fee  it,  make  the 
ladle  red  hot  and  ftir  the  dye  about,  and  that  will  confume  or 
burn  up  any  greafinefs ;  alfo  fill  two  or  three  canvas  bags  with 
bran,  and  hang  them  in  the  dye  while  it  is  hot,  and  let  it  con- 
tinue two  or  three  hours,    then  take  out  the  bags,  and  cover 

.  the  dye  with  brown  paper;  and  that  will  attrad  all  the  greafi*- 
iiels  of  it. 

But  when  the  dye  begins  to  decay,  whenever  you  dye,  you 
muft  ftrengthen  and  refrefli  it  in  the  morning  with  fix  pound 
of  gum,  &x  ]^nd  of  cof>peraSf  four  pound  of  filings,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pail  of  lye,  then  dye  with  it  three  days,  fix  pound  of 
SiU  at  a  time. 

When  the  SsU  b  dy'd  it  muft  be  boU'd,  and  gaUed  as  fol- 
lows : 

To  every  pound  of  Silk  take  twelve  ounces  of  galls,  and  boil 
them  two  hours,  then  wring  the  Silk;  and  lay  it  in  the  liquor 
for  two  nights  and  a  day. 

jI  black  dyefvr  re-dying  bats  or  any  thing  that  has  lott  its 

^  Black  c§lour.  Take  half  a  pound  of  \A\xtProvence  wood,  boil  it  in 
a  pint  of  ftrong  beer,  till  half  of  it  be  confumed ;  then  add  half 
a  pound  of  vitriol^  and  an  ounce  of  verdegreafe^  then  take  out 
the  wood,  and  put  in  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum  tragacantbi 
let  it  ftand,  and  when  you  have  occafion  to  ufe  it,  dye  a  little 
bru(h  in  ir,  and  fo  ftreak  it  over  the  Hat  wool  or  filk,  and  it 
will  give  a  fine  lafting  Black. 

BLACKNESS,  is  the  quaUty  of  a  Black  body  or  a  colour 
arifing  from  fuch  a  texture,  and  fituation  of  the  fuperficial  parts 
of  the  body,  as.  does  as  it  were  deaden  or  rather  abforb  the  light, 
falling  on  it  without  reflecting  any  or  very  little  of  it  to  the 
eye. 

In  which  fenfe  Blackmfs  ftands  direSly  opposM  to  wbitinefs^ 
which  confifts  in  fuch  a  texture  of  parts,  as  indifivrently  reflects 
all  the  rays  thrown  upon  it,  of  what  cokxir  foever  they  be. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  (hewn  in  his  optieks^   that  for  the  pro- 

AuiStipn  of  Black  colgursi  the  corpufcle&  muft  be  lefs  than  thofe 

1  which 
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which  inhibit  any  other  colours ;  becaufe  where  the  fizes  of  the 
component  particles  are  greater,  there  is  too  much  h'gbt  refled- 
td  to  confiitute  this  colour;  but  if  there  be  a  little  lefs  thanii 
requifite  to  refled  the  white,  and  the  very  fiiint  blue  of  the  firi 
order,  they  will  refledi  fo  little  light,  as  to  appear  intenfi^Iy  Bkd\ 
and  yet  may,  perhaps,  rcRtSt  it  varioufly  to  and  fro  wkhin  tim 
ta  long,  till  it  happen  to  be  ftifled  and  loft ;  by  nvhich  mcni 
they  will  appear  Blaci^  in  all  pofitions  of  the  eye,  without  asf 
tranfparency. 

And  from  hence  it  appears  why  fire,  and  putrefa^on  bjr  df- 
▼iding  the  particles  of  fubfhmces,  turn  them  Blaci  ;  why  foil 
quantities  of  Black  fubftances  impart  their  colour  very  freely,  ui 
intenfely  to  other  fubftances  to  which  they  are  apply 'd  ;  the  mi- 
nute  particles  of  thefe  by  rcafon  of  their  very  great  number  eifif 
over-fpreading  the  grols  pardcles  of  others ;  hence  alio  appoa 
why  glafs  ground  very  elaborately  with  fand  on  a  copper  plalB 
till  it  be  well  polifti'd  makes  the  fand,  together  with  what  kf 
nibbing  is  worn  off* from  the  glafs  and  copper,  become  very  Blacki 
and  why  Black  fubftances  do  fooneft  of  all  others  become  hot  in 
the  light  of  the  fun,  and  burn  (which  efiedmay  proceed  partly 
from  the  multitude  of  lefradions  in  a  little  room,  and  partif 
from  the  eafy  commotion  of  fo  very  fmall  particles ;)  and  aUb 
why  Blacks  are  ufually  a  little  inclin'd  towards  a  Uuifli  colcar; 
for  that  they  are  fo,  may  be  feen  by  illuminating  white  piper 
by  light  refledling  from  Black  fubftances,  where  the  paper  will 
ufually  appear  of  a  bluifli  white ;  and  the  reafon  is,  that  Black 
borders  on  the  obfcure  blue  of  the  firft  order  of  colours,  and 
therefore  refleSs  more  rays  of  that  colour  than  of  any  other. 

It  is  necefTary  alfo  to  the  produdion  of  Blackmfs  in  any  bodies, 
that  the  rays  be  ftopp'd,  retained  and  loft  in  tiiem  ;  and  thefe 
conceive  heat  (by  means  of  a  burning  glafs,  &r«)  more  eafily 
than  other  bodies;  becaufe  the  light  that  falls  upon  them  \%  not 
refle£bd  outwards,  but  enters  the  bodies,  and  is  often  refleded 
and  refraaed  in  them,  till  it  be  ftifled  and  loft.  See  LIGHT 
and  COLOUR. 

Ohfervatiom  on  BLACK  Colours. 
Lamp  Black,     i  is  the  moft  us'd,  becaufe  it  is  the  eafieft  to  be 
Printer  s  Blacky  5  had,  and  is  good  in  waftiing. 
But  you  muft  never  put  Black  upon  other  colours,  to  darken 
them,  for  it  will  make  them  dirty,    nor  fliadow  with  Black, 
unlefs  it  be  Spanijh  brown,  when  you  would  colour  an  old  man's 
gown,  which  ought  to  be  done  of  a  lad  colour ;  all  other  coloura 
fhadowed  with  Black  look  dirtily,    not  bright,   fair  or  beauti- 
ful. 

Ivojj 
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Ivory  Blacky  is  the  deepeft  Black  that  is,  and  is  thus  made  ; 
ike  Ivory  in  piecesi  put  it  into  a  furnace  till  it  be  thoroughly 
•urnt,  then  take  it  out  and  let  it  cool ;  pare  off  the  outfide  and 
ake  the  blackeft  in  the  middle. 

BLANCHING  in  Coinings  is  the  preparation,  that  is  given 
he  pieces  before  they  are  ftruck,  to  give  them  the  luftre  and 
trillant. 

The  ancient  method  of  Blanching  was  by  firft  heating  the 
jeces,  and  then  putting  them  into  a  large  vefTel  of  common 
rater,  and  fome  ounces  of  aquafortis ,  but  in  different  propor- 
ions  for  gold  and  filver. 

This  method  is  now  difus'd,  partly  by  reafonof  its  expenCve- 
lefs,  and  partly  becaufe  it  diminifhes  the  weight  of  the  metal. 

Blanching^  as  it  is  now  pra£tis^d,  is  perform'd  by  heating  the 
ieces  on  a  kind  of  peel  with  a  wood  fire,  in  the  manner  of  a 
sverberatory  ;    fo  that  the  flame  pafles  over  the  peel. 

The  pieces  having  been  fufficiently  heated  and  cooPd  again, 
re  put  fucceflively  to  boil  on  two  other  peels  of  copper,  in 
fhich  zre  aqua  fortis,  common  fait  and  tartar  oi  Montpelieri 
fter  they  have  been  well  drain'd  of  this  firfl  water  in  a  copper 
eve,  fand  and  frefh  water  is  thrown  over  them,  and  when  they 
re  dry  they  are  well  rubb'd. 

BLEACHING,  ?  is  the  art  or  method  of  whitening  linens, 

BLANCHING,  5  ftufFs,  filks,  l<fc.  and  is  as  follows. 

For  Bleaching  fine  linens.  When  they  come  from  the  loom, 
nd  while  they  are  yet  raw,  they  are  to  be  fleep'd  a  day  in  clear 
rater,  wafh'd  out  and  clear'd  of  their  filth,  and  then  thrown 
ito  the  bucking  tub,  fill'd  with  a  cold  lixivium  or  lye. 

When  thefe  are  taken  out  of  the  lie,  they  are  to  be  wafh^d 
I  fair  water,  then  fpread  in  a  meadow,  frequently  watered  from 
ttle  dikes  or  canals  interfpers'd  in  the  ground,  by  means  of 
»ops  or  a  fort  of  long  hollow  (hoVels,  cali'd  by  the  Dutch, 
fho  invented  them,  gieter. 

After  the  linen  has  lain  a  certain  time  on  the  ground,  and 
/ery  thing  has  been  repeated  as  before,  it  is  to  be  pafs'd  thro' 

new  lie  pourM  on  hot,  and  again  wafh'd  in  clear  water,  and 
lid  a  fecond  time  on  the  ground  ;  and  then  pafs'd  thro'  a  fofc 
sntle  lie,  to  difpofe  it  to  refume  the  foftnefs,  which  the  other 
larper  lies  had  taken  from  it,  then  wafh'd  in  clear  water,  foap'd 
'ith  black  foap,  and  that  foap  is  to  be  wafh'd  ouc  again  in 
lear  water;  then  it  is  to  be  fteep'd  in  cows  milk,  the  cream 
a ving  been  firfl  skim m'd  oiT,  }f\^hich  ^niQics  the  whitening ;  and 
x>wring  gives  it  a  foftnefs  and  makes  it  cafl  a  little  nap ;  when 

is  taken  out  of  the  mkll>  iC  is  wafh'd  in  clear  water  for  t!ic 
ft  time. 

Vol.  I.  F  After 
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After  all  this  procefs,  they  give  the  linen  its  firft  blue  by  pt 
fing  it  through  a  water,  wherein  a  little  (fauch,  pale,  fmalt,  ui 
Dutch  tapis  have  been  fteep'd. 

In  the  lad  place,  the  proper  (lifFnefs  and  luftre  is  given  wid 
ffarch,  pale,  fmalt  and  other  gums,  the  quantity  and  qualitj  of 
V'hich  may  be  adjufted  according  to  occaJion. 

The  whole  proccfs  o^ Bleaching  is  fiiiifii'd  in  fine  weather  ii 
a  month's  time ;  in  ill  weather,  it  takes  up  fix  weeks  or  more. 

To  BLEACH  coarfe  linens^  they  are  taken  from  the  km 
and  laid  in  wooden  frames,  full  of  cold  water,  where  they  lit 
fo  beaten  by  wooden  hammers  work'd  by  a  water-mill,  n  H 
be  infenf.bly  waOiM  and  purg'd  from  their  filth ;  then  they  ire 
to  be  fpread  upon  the  ground  in  order  to  receive  the  dew  forcf^ 
days,  which  will  take  ofF  more  of  the  rawnefs :  then  they  iff 
to  be  put  into  a  kind  of  wooden  tubs  or  pans,  with  hotlyepovV 
over  them. 

Having  been  thus  lixiviated,  they  are  again  purged  in  themiDi 
then  laid  on  the  ground  again  for  eight  days  more,  then  thff 
are  to  be  pafs'd  through  a  fecond  lye ;  and-  aH  things  repeitili 
till  A:ch  time  as  they  have  acqnir'd  thneir  jud  degree  of  wbitimfh 

BLEACHING  woollen  jJuffs.  There  are  three  onannend 
whitening  woollen  fluffs ;  the  firft  is  with  water  and  ibap,  the 
fecond  is  with  vapour  of  fulphur,  the  third  with  chalk,  indigp 
and  vapour  of  fulphur. 

For  the  firfl,  when  the  ftuirs  are  come  from  the  fulling  miBi 
they  are  to  be  put  into  foap'd  water,  pretty  hot,  and  work*J 
afrefh  by  Ibrce  of  arms  over  a  bench,  which  finiihes  the  whiten- 
ing which  the  fulling  mill  had  begun  3  in  the  laft  pbce,  they  aic 
to  be  wafh'd  out  in  fair  water  and  dried  3  this  is  calfd  the  m* 
tural  way  of  Bleaching, 

The  fecond  method  is  what  is  commonly  call'd  Bleaching  bf 
thc^jweKy  thus ;  the  fluff  is  firft  wafli'd  in  river  water,  and  thei 
put  to  dry  on  poles,  and  when  it  is  half  dry,  fpread  out  in  a  Idai 
of  itove  wherein  fulphur  is  burnt,  the  vapour  of  which  diSufing 
itfclf,  flicks  by  little  and  little  over  all  the  fluffs,  and  gives  its 
fine  whitening. 

The  third  method  is  thus;  after  the  fluffs  have  been  wafli'di 
they  are  to  be  thrown  into  cold  water,  impr^nated  with  cbpU 
and  indigOy  in  which  they  are  well  agitated ;  they  are  walhM 
afrefli  in  elder  water,  then  half  dried  011  poles,  and  then  fpread 
in  a  ftove  to  receive  the  vapour  of  the  fulphur,  which  finifhes  tk 
Bleaching, 

This  method  of  Bleaching  is  agreeable  enough  to  the  liglity 
yet  is  not  efteem'd  the  beft  method  of  Bleaching. 

This  is  to  be  rcmembred,  that  when  a  fluff  has  once  receivV  I 
the  fleam  of  fulphur,    it  wiU  feWQ  KCCivc  any  beautiful  dye,  I 

incept  bbgk  wd  blucf  BL£ACHINC  I 
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h     BLEACHING  of  SiU.    The  SUA  being  yd  raw,  is  put  in w 

fia  linen  bag,  and  thrown  into  a  veflel  of  boiling  river  ^ater,    in 

which  foap  has  been  diflblv'd^  and  thus  boil'd  for   two  or  three 

01  hours ;  the  bag  being  turn'd  feveral  times,  taken  out  and  beaten^ 

if  then  wafh*d  out  in  cold  water,    and  nfmg  out  (lightly,   and 

thrown  into  a  veffid  of  cold  water,  mixt.^th  foap  and  a  littld 

m  indigo. 

sr      The  indigo  gives  it  the  bluifh  caft  that  b  obfervable  in  whittf 
s  SMs. 

If       When  it  has  been  taken  out  of  the  fecond  vefiel,  it  is  wrung 
i  out,  and  all  the  water  and  foap  fqueezM  out,  fhook  out  to  un- 
i  twift  and  feparate  the  threads,  and  hung  up  in  the  air  in  a  kind 
i  of  ftove  made  on  purpofe,   in  which  fulphur  is  burnt,   the  va^ 
I  •  pour  of  which  gjves  the  laft  degree  of  whiteneft  to  the  Silh 
i       BLEACHING  HAIR,  is  done  by  fpreading  the  hair  to  bd 
bleach'd  upon  the  grafs,    after  the  fame  manner  as  linen,  after 
I  it  has  been  firft  wafli'd  out  in  a  lixivious  water. 
I        This  lye  with  the  force  cT  the  fun  and  air  brings  the  hair  to 
&  perfeA  a  whiteness,  that  tKe  moft  experienc'd  perfon  may  bd 
deceiv'd  therein ;  (here  being  fcarce  any  way  of  detecting  the  ar- 
tifice, but  by  boiling  and  drying  it ;  which  leaves  the  hair  of  the 
cobur  of  a  dead  walnut  tree  leaf. 

There  is  alfo  a  method  of  dying  hair  with  Hfmutb^  which 
renders  white  hair,  which  borders  too  much  upon  the  yellow  of 
a  bright  filver  colour.  This  alfo  may  be  prov'd  by  boiling  j  the 
Hfmuth  not  being  able  to  ftand  it. 

BLINDNESS  of  mind,  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  a  lady 
clothed  in  green,  {landing  in  a  meadow,  full  of  various  flowers^ 
her  head  inclin'd,  and  a  mole  by  her  fide. 

The  tmU  is  an  emblem  oiBUndnefs :  her  head  inclin'd  towards 
fading  flowers,  fignifies  worldly  delights,  which  allure  and  bufy 
ebe  mind  to  no  purpofe  j  for  that  whatever  the  flattering  world 
promifes,  yet  all  is  but  a  clod  of  earth,  cover'd  not  only  under 
the  falfe  hope  of  ihort  pleafures ;  but  with  many  dangers  all  our 
days. 

AJI   MICHAEL  LE  BhOli\iPranckfirt,  usM  this  mark  i 
-^-"^   he  died  in  An^erdam  in  the  year  1650* 

T$  dye  an  Ox-BhOOD  colour.  Firft  tinge  the  ftuff  yellow, 
with  a  quartern  and  a  half  of  madder  to  a  pound  of  woollen 
ftufB,  akun  them  and  work  them  till  they  are  of  as  beautifiil  a 
colour,  as  you  would  have  them,  then  rinfe  them  well  out,  and 
put  into  the  kettle  a  tub  of  ftale  urine,  and  boil  it  again,  till 
they  take  the  dyei  then  roll  the  ftuffi  three  or  four  times  thro' 
it^  ;uid  rinyTe  Ihem  very  clean* 
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To  dye  SILK  a  BLOOD  colour.  Soak  the  Silk  as  before  <(- 
reSed,  and  for  each  pound  of  it  take  half  a  pound  of  albm^  ui 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tartar^  beat  them  fmall  and  boil  tki 
in  the  quantity  of  a  pail  full  of  prquir'd  liquor  for  a  quarter  rf 
an  hour ;  then  put  in  the  Silk  and  let  it  fibeep  for  two  hoiMi; 
'•  then  take  it  out,  rinfe  it  and  beat  it  on  a  block,  and  hang  it  f 
to  dry. 

Then  put  four  ounces  of  galls  powder'd  into  the  quantity  ofi 
pail  of  water,  fet  it  on  the  fire,  till  it  isjuft  (b  warm  as  youoi 
bear  your  hand  in  it,  then  put  in  the  Sitt^  and  let  it  lie  for  tw 
hours  -y  then  take  it  out  and  dry  it. 

This  being  done,  •  put  a  pound  and  half  of  hraJHe  in  a  EaB 
bag,  and  put  in  with  it  fome  good  wheaten  bran  water  inloi 
kettle,  boil  them  together,  being  clofe  covered ;  then  takeck 
kettle  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  ftand  a  whole  night ;  then  add  t 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pot-ajhes^  and  boil  it  again  for  an  hm\ 
then  pour  on  as  much  river  water,  as  the  liquor. 

Then  take  out  the  bag  oi  braJiUy  and  put  in  the  Silk  after  k 
has  been  a  little  fcumm'd ;  cover  the  caldron  very  clofe,  and  kt 
it  remain  there  half  an  hour;  then  wring  it  out  and  rinfe  it  vey 
clean  in  river  water ;  wring  it  out  again,  and  hang  it  out  agaiOi 
and  let  it  dry,  and  if  it  be  not  enough  dyed,  boil  the  dye  agaio, 
and  put  in  the  Silk  once  more  and  clean  it  with  foap,  as  in  die 
crimfon  dye,  and  afterwards  rinfe  it  in  the  river  water,  and  jn 
will  have  a  beautiful  red. 

BLUE  b  one  of  the  primitive  colours,  otherwife  calTJ 
Azure. 

Painters  Blue  is  made  diflerent,  according  to  the  difiereot 
kinds  of  painting. 

In  limning  J  frefco^  and  miniature  ^  they  ufe  indifferently  »^ 
tramariney  blue  ajhes^  and  fmalt ;  thefe  are  their  natural  Blues^ 
excepting  the  lafl,  which  is  partly  natural,  and  partly  artifidaL 

In  oil  and  miniature  they  alfo  ufe  indigo  prepared :  fee  IN- 
DIGO.    As  alfo  a  faftitious  ULTRAMARINE,  which  fee. 

Enamellers  and  painters  upon  glafs  have  Blues  proper  to  them- 
felves,  each  preparing  them  after  their  own  manner. 

Turnfoli  BLUE  is  a  Blue  us'd  in  painting  on  wood,  made  of 
the  feed  of  that  plant.  The  way  of  preparing  it  is  to  boil  four 
ounces  of  Turnfcle  in  a  pint  and  half  of  water,  in  which  linie 
has  been  flack'd. 

Flanders  BLUE  is  a  colour  bordering  on  green,  and  fcMom 
us'd  but  in  landskips. 

To  write  on  paper  or  parchment  with  BLUE  ink.  Grind 
Blue  with  honey,  then  temper  it  with  glair  oi  eggs  or  gum 
water  made  of  iung-glafs. 

^  •  4  BLUING 
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^  t!  BLUEING  of  metals^  is  perform'd  by  heating  them  in  the 

m^ix^  till  they  afliime  a  Blue  colour ;  particularly  pradis'd  by  gil-  - 
lers,  who  blue  their  metals  before  they  apply  the  gold  and  filver 
jjcaf. 

y    72?  (fyi  skins  BLUE.     Boil  elder-berries  or  dwarf-elder,  then 

fmeai^  and  wafli  the  skins  therewith,  and  wring  them  out ;  then 

boil  the  berries  as  before  in  a  diflblution  of  alum  water,  and  wet 

e  skins  in  the  fame  manner  once  or  twice,  dry  them,  and 

_  !they  will  be  very  blue, 

^  j  Another  way  to  dye  skins  BLUE.  Steep  the  beft  indigo  in  urine 
for  a  day,  then  boil  it  with  alum,  and  it  will  be  good ;  or  tem- 

^  jjper  the  indigo  with  red  wine,  and  wafh  the  skins  therewith. 

^     The  Pruffian  BLUE.     This  Blue  is  next  to  ultramarine  for 

^  .beauty,  if  it  be  ufed  in  oil ;  tho*  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  will 

^bold  fo  well  as  the  other,  confidering  it  has  not  the  body  of  ul- 

tramarine. 

This  colour^  does  not  grind  well  in  water ;  becaufe  there  is 

^  fuch  an  oily  quality  in  it,  that  it  does  not  mix  kindly  with  wa- 

.    ter,  and  at  the  beft  will  change,  as  it  is  now  prepared  in  the 

2    common  way. 

^.        Attempts  have  been  made  to  make  of  it  a  blue  ink ;  which 

,     indeed  has  held  the  colour  for  a  month  or  two,  but  then  turn'd 

*     to  a  muddy  yellow. 

^  And  when  you  put  your  pencil  with  gum  water  into  a  (hell 
of  this  B/ue^  you  will  find  where  the  water  fpreads,  the  Blue 
will  change  yellowiih,  till  the  body  of  the  Blue  is  well  ftirred 
up. 

And  after  all  that  can  be  done  with  this  colour  in  water,  It 
will  only  ferve  to  (bade  ultramarine  with ;  but  in  oil  it  will  ferve 
very  well  for  the  prefent  to  fupply  the  place  of  ultramarine. 

BLUE  BICE  is  a  colour  of  a  good  brightnefs  next  to  Pruf- 
Jian  Bluey  and  alfo  a  colour  of  a  body,   and  will  flow  pretty 
well  in  the  pencil ;  efpecially  if  it  be  well  wafb'd,  as  is  directed 
to  be  dohe  of  the  vdsfites  and  minium. 

Sounders  BLUE  is  alfo  of  very  good  ufe,  and  may  ferve  as  a 
(hade  to  ultramarine^  or  the  blue  bice^  where  the  (hades  are  not 
required  to  be  very  deep;  and  is  of  it  felf  a  pleafant  Blue^  to  l)e 
laid  between  the  lights  and  (hades  of  fuch  a  flower,  as  ib  Kii  a 
mazarine  Blue. 

A  fine  BLUE  from  Mr.  Boyle.  Take  the  blue  leaves  of 
rue,  and  beat  them  a  little  in  a  ftone  mortar,  with  a  wooden 
peftle ;  then  pkit  them  in  water,  juice  and  all,  for  fourteen  days 
or  more,  waihing  them  tstxy  day  till  they  are  rotten ;  and  at 
laft  beat  them  ami  the  water  together^  till  they  become  a  pulpy 
^nd  let  them  dr^  ia  the  fuiu 

f  }  This 
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Thii  wilt  produce  as  good  a  Blut  aa  mdigo,  aflni 
Tofter ;  but  in  order  to  keep  it  a  long  time,  wfaeo  jio 
the  \a.ft  time,  add  to  it  a  little  powder  of  gum  Ara! 
whicii  you  may  put  more  or  lefs,  as  you  would  have 
free  or  tenacious  in  the  working. 

This  is  a  fine  blue  for  fhading,  Ina  a  good  body,  : 
warm  in  the  pecicil. 

IKDIGO  BLUE.  This  makes  the  ftrongcft  fhade 
of  any  other,  and  is  a  foft  warm  colour,  vrhcn  it  hai  fa 
ground  and  wafh'd,  with  gum  water,  by  meaci  of  a  £ 
inuller. 

It  is  made  of  what  li^hcnefs  you  pleafe,  by  puttii 
gum  watei  to  ic ;  and  by  how  much  there  is  lefs,  the  < 
wjll  be. 

Before  you  ufe  it  upon  a  print,  it  will  be  proper  to  tr 
a  Dnicb  tile,  for  it  runs  warmly  in  the  pencil,  and  fo 
may  othcrwife  prove  too  flrong  for  yout  dcfign,  which  i 
to  be  taken  care  of,  when  a  flowing  colour  ii  to  be 
a  dnik  Ihade  of  a  prints  which  fhade  will  much  hei| 
blacknefs,  and  even  make  it  appear  quite  black. 

LACMUS  or  LITMUS  BLUE.  This  Is  a  bcw 
?nd  will  run  in  a  pen  as  free  as  Ink.  It  is  made  of  la, 
as  feme  call  it  Litinm,  which  may  be  had  at  the  druggi 

But  as  this  colour  is  never  to  be  met  with  prepared 
here  fei  duwn  the  method  of  pieparing  it. 

Take  an  ounce  of  Lacmu!-,  and  bod  it  in  about  i 
fmall  beer  wort,  till  the  colour  is  as  firong  as  yo 
have  it ;  then  pour  ofF  the  liquor  into  a  gallipot,  and  It 
for  ufe  -,  it  will  foon  become  a  jelly,  and  by  degrees  gro^ 

But  this  colour  it  to  be  opened  ag^in,  and  made  liquit 
ter,  fo  as  to  be  us'd  as  ink ;  and  will  be  either  paler  oi 
HA  it  is  made  thickci  or  thinner. 

This  affords  a  bright  colour,  and  has  cxttaordiiuu} 
for  it  is  not  only  a  beautiful,  but  a  holiiang  colour. 

'I'hii  colour  if  it  be  toucb'd  with  aqua  fortis,  imi 
changes  to  a  fine  crirafon,  little  inferior  to  carmine,  a 
ijuile  through  the  paper,  fo  as  not  to  be  got  out. 

So  that  when  this  colour  is  us'il  as  blue,  it  is  beft  to 
it  from  aqua  fortis,  tr  fueh  rtrting  acids. 

It  is  a  good  ihade  for  tdtramarini^  or  hlue  hitt,  w. 
pronged  fhadcs  fhould  not  be  exticmely  deep;  and  foi 
jng  of  prints  it  is  very  good,  as  it  is  a  tranfparent  oak 
gees  a  great  way. 

4  iranjparcHt  BLUE  frem  Mr.  Boyle  equal  p  ultr, 

1'his  is  a  bciiutiful  Biu^,  and  the  chief  ingredient  of  ' 

'^  ^aiie,  is  the  cyaaui  or  biw  (smhttU  Jimtr,  whiUi 
I 
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I    almoft  in  every  corn  field,  and  may  eafiiy  be  had,  during  four 

I    of  the  fummer  months;  and  maybe  gathered  by  children  about 

i    the  skirts  or  verg^  of  corn  fields,  without  doing  any  damage  :o 

r    the  corn. 

This  flower  has  two  blues  in  it,  one  of  a  pale  colour  in  the 
larger  outward  leaves,  and  the  other  of  a  deeper  Blue  that  lies 
in  the  middle  of  the  flower. 

Both  thefe  will  dp,  being  feparatcd  from  the  buttons  or  caPes, 
in  which  they  grow ;  but  the  deep  blue  leaves  in  the  middle 
produce  by  much  the  beft  colour ;  which  may  be  obferv'd  by 
rubbing  the  leaves  while  they  are  frefli,  fo  hard  upon  a  piece  of 
good  writing  paper,  as  to  prefs  out  the  juice,  ahd  it  will  yield 

t    an  excellent  colour,  which  will  not  fade,  as  has  been  found  by 
the  experience  of  two  or  three  years. 

I         This  part  of  the  flower  is  therefore  the  principal  and  what 
may  be  depended  upon ;  which  ihould  be  pick'd  i'rom  the  reft 

>  of  the  flower  leaves,  the  fame  day,  if  it  may  be,  or  the  next, 
or  as  foon  as  poflibly  can  be. 

A  good  quantity  of  thefe  middle  leaves  being  procur'd,  preii 
out  what  juice  you  can  from  them,  and  add  to  it  a  little  alum, 
and  you  will  have  a  lading,  tranfparent  Blut^  of  as  bright  a 
ftaining  colour  as  can  be  deiircd,  fcarce  inferior  in  beauty  to  ul^ 
tramarine^  and  is  durable. 

As  for  the  outward  flower  leaves  which  are  paler,  it  is  not 
certain  that  they  will  anfwer  tlie  end  ;  but  upon  fome  trials  be- 
ing made,  that  may  alfo  be  known. 

Let  the  flowers  be  gathered  about  the  beginning  of  June^  or 
in  July  or  Augujiy  and  fome  may  be  found  in  May  \  but  the 
preparation  of  the  colour  by  picking  out  the  middle  deep  blue 
flower  leaves,  and  preifing  out  the  juice,  muft  be  prefs.'d  out 
with  all  the  expedition  po£ble,  or  they  will  bfe  their  perfctS^ions. 
It  is  very  probable,  that  if  the  chives  of  thefe  blue  corn-bottle 
flowen  were  cur'd  in  the  fame  manner  as  fafFron  is,  they  would 
produce  a  much  greater  body  of  colour,  from  which  a  tin6hire 
might  be  drawn  with  more  eafe,  than  if  prefied  raw  or  frefli 
from  the  field. 

In  order  to  do  this,  fuch  a  kiln  fliould  be  prepar'd  as  Is  usM 
for  curing  of  faflTron,  in  which  may  be  made  a  fmall  charcoal 
fire,  which  will  communicate  an  heat  to  the  top  of  the  kiln, 
whkh  is  CO  be  covered  with  an  hair  cloth  \  upon  which  fliouId  be 
laid  four  or  five  flieets  of  white  paper,  fuch  as  is  usM  in  curing 
.of  fidSfon;  then  a  parcel  of  the  picked  flowers  are  to  be  laid  on  to 
the  tfitjckneli  of  two  or  three  inches,  laying  dofe  and  flat  with  a 
Icnife,  aiid  iprinkling  with  fome  thin  gum  water  \  then  the  cake 
of  flowcfs  it  to  be  covered  with  two  or  three  more  flieets  of  paper 
«lid  a  boird  wi(ti  %  (maU  wc^t  laid  on  for  9  few  minutes ;  after 

F  4  whidi 
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which  the  board  is  to  be  taken  o(F,  and  the  cake  of  flowers  to 
be  turn'd  upon  the  kiln,  taking  hold  of  all  the  papers  with  bod 
hands ;  and  when  it  has  been  rightly  plac'd,  take  ofF  the  u|iper 
papers,  and  fprinkle  the  cake  again  with  fome  thin  gum  water; 
and  then  fettling  the  cake  of  flowers  again  with  a  knife,  let  tk 
papers  be  laid  on  again  with  the  board  and  weight  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  then  let  the  papers  be  turn'd  again  and  again,  til 
the  cake  of  flowers  becomes  united,  and  of  the  thicknefi  of  i 
pake  of  faflron. 

In  this  operation,  you  will  find  the  flowers  to  grow  darker 
and  darker  every  time  they  are  turned,  till  at  length  the  cab 
will  look  of  a  deep  Blue  tending  to  black.  From  whena  i 
tindure  may  be  cafily  drawn. 

During  this  operation,  great  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  firs 
does  not  fcorch  the  flowers  ;  but  that  it  be  as  conftant  and 
gentle  as  may  be,  which  will  be  a  fure  way  to  bring  the  flowa 
pake  to  a  good  colour. 

But  it  will  not  be  improper  for  any  perfon,  who  Ihall  under 
take  the  curing  of  this  colour,  to  confult  the  methods  of  curing 
faflFron,  of  which  they  may  be  informed,  either  by  a  tieatife  d 
the  method  of  curing  faffron,  written  by  Dr.  Do%vglafsj  oi 
another  by  Mr.  Bradley  in  his  monthly  treatife  of  husbandly 
and  gardening. 

If  it  fhould  be  objedled,  that  it  will  be  troublefome  to  mah 
this  BLUE  COLOUR ;  let  it  be  ccnfidered  what  pains  and 
nicety  there  is  in  gathering  and  curing  of  faflFron  ;  which  ii 
fometimes  fold  at  thirty  fhiilmgs  ^^r  pound,  and  feldom  come 
up  to  three  pounds  per  pound.  But  this  Bluey  if  it  comes  up  tc 
the  colour  of  ultramarine^  will  be  worth  four  or  five  pound 
fer  ounce,  efpeciaHy  when  it  ftains  fo  well  as  this  does. 

Therefore  it  would,  in  all  probability,  be  worth  the  while  ti 
)iave  a  piece  of  ground  on  purpofe  for  this  ufe,  where  nothing 
pife  but  this  cyanus  or  corn-bottle  fhould  be  fown ;  and  whcrea 
this  flower  is  faid  to  be  plentiful  enough  in  the  fields  betwea 
Twickenham  and  Teddington  in  Middlefex^  fo  there  might  cafd] 
\it  feed  enough  procured  for  that  purpofe  in  half  an  hour's  tinu 
to  fow  an  hundred  acres. 

• 

As  to  the  manner  of  cultivating  this  plant,  every  knob  o 
head  of  feed  mufi;  be  opened  before  it  is  fown,  for  each  heai 
(Contains  a  great  number  of  feeds ;  as  for  the  preparing  of  tb 
ground  to  receive  this  feed,  there  need  to  be  no  more  troubl 
and  expence  than  common  plowing  requires  \  which  being  done 
the  feed  is  to  be  fown  either  at  the  latter  end  of  Auguft^  whicl 
will  come  up  foon  enough  to  ftand  the  winter,  and  bloflbn 
parly  the  May  following ;  or  elfe  it  may  be  fown  at  the  em 
of  Marchi  and  ic  will  &gin  flowering  the  June  fpllowing.    • 
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Ir  At  either  of  thefe  feafons,  after  the  ground  has  been  well 
iiplough'd,  harrow  it  in  with  bulbes,  and  it  will  come  up  in  a 
ir<«ttle  time. 

ir  As  to  the  choice  of  this  feed,  it  will  be  neceflary  that  it  be 
;igathered  only  in  fuch  fields,  where  you  are  fure  there  grows  no 
x'^am-httlis  of  any  other  colour  but  blue  \  and  then  all  the  plants 
^"Wirhich  rife  from  fuch  feed,  would  produce  Blue ;  but  if  they 
g£iould  be  gathered  in  fuch  places  where  there  are  varieties  ol 

cheni,  then  various  forts  are  to  beexpeded,  as  white,  red,  or 
rj  purple,  altho'  we  are  fure  we  gather  the  (bed  from  fuch  as  were 
\  trruly  of.  a  blue  fort ;  for  if  there  is  a  red  flower  of  the  fame 
^€ribe  growing  near  it,  the  dif&rence  of  the  colour  will  be  fo  in- 

Cermixt  between  both,  that  the  feed  of  both  will  bring  a  ya« 
.  riety  from  the  principal,  depending  on  the  coburs  of  both. 

J,  Obfervations  on  BLUE  Colours. 

Blue-Bicey  is  the  moft  excellent  blue  next  to  uliramarim, 
,  and  may  ferve  inftead  of  it. 
r .  It  is  too  good  a  colour  to  ufe  upon  all  occafions^  znAfmab 
^  may  be  us'd  inftead  of  it  for  more  ordinary  ufes,  but  it  will 
^  not  work  fo  well  as  Bice ;  therefore  when  you  defign  to  beftow 
^  feme  coft  and  pains  upon  a  piece,  you  may  ufe  Bice,  otherwife 
you  need  not  ufe  any  other  than  bbie-verditer ;  with  which  you 
,  ^  may  make  a  pretty  good  fhift  in  ordinary  works,  although  you 
^  Ihould  have  no  other  Blue. 

!^        Indigo  is  a  dark  Blue,    and  principally  us'd  to  (hadow  upon 

^   other  Blues.     It  makes  a  dark  green,  being  mixt  with  yellow 

^   berries,    to  fhadow  other  greens  with  in  the  darkeft  places. 

^         Blue  Verditer.     It  is  a  very  bright  pleafant  blue,  and  the  ea- 

iieft  to  work  with  in  water ;  it  is  fomewhat  inclining  to  a  green^ 

and  the  blue  which  is  moft  of  all  us'd  mix'd  with  yelbw  berries; 

it  makes  a  good  green. 

The  method  of  making  a  vat,  and  preparing  hot  fuds  for  cfying 
linen  and  woollen  BLUE.  Have  a  vat  made  big  enough  to  contain 
eight  pails  of  water,  wide  at  the  top,  and  narrow  at  the  bottom  ; 
fcafon  it  for  a  day  and  night  with  hot  water,  and  afterwards  wa(h 
it  out  with  cold,  then  cut  a  four-fquare  hole  at  about  the  height  of 
twenty  one  inches,  and  fourteen  broad  ;  and  have  a  copper  plate 
made  of  the  fame  thicknefs  with  the  wood  of  the  vat ;  nail  thb 
upon  the  hole,  placing  the  nails  at  the  diftance  of  the  breadth  of 
two  fingers  one  from  the  other  ;  the  nails  muft  be  fm.aU  with 
broad  touts  to  prevent  its  leaking ;  then  place  an  iron  hoop  at  the 
top  and  another  at^the  bottom  of  the  copper. 

The  hde  muft  be  made  about  a  band's  breadth  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ?at» 

Whco 
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When  this  has  been  done,  pUifter  or  brick  it  about,  chkr 
leaving  or  making  a  hole  in  the  plaifter  or  brick-work,  wk 
at  the  utmoft  end  (and  a  little)  narrower  at  that  which  cons  I 
the  copper  itfelf ;  the  fhape  of  it  being  like  an  oven's  mouth,  ik 
the  wood  he  not  injured,  when  the  fixe  to  beat  the  vau  of  Mii  i 
put  into  this  vacancy. 

Then  for  every  half  pound  of  indigo^  you  put  in,  in  orderii 
Hue  linen  or  woollen,  take  in  eight  (nils  of  water,  and  itt ; 
that  fix  hand  fills  of  coarfe  wheatcn  bran,  fix  or  nine  ouncad 
madder,  a  pound  and  half  of  .pot  allies;  pour  them  all  iotoi 
copper  to  make  fuds,  and  when  the  liquor  boils  fo  as  to  begias 
fwell  and  bubble  up,  throw  in  two  or  three  quarts  of  coU  vi* 
ter,   and  rake  out  the  fire  from  under  the  copper. 

Then  having  ready  lime,  prepat'd  as  thetannen  ufc  it,  li- 
fter the  infide  of  the  empty  vat  with  a  handful  or  two  of  t, 
and  afterwards  pour  all  the  ingredients  out  id  the  kettle  into  it, 
and  cover  it  very  dofe. 

The  day  before  you  do  this,  you  muft  put  your  indigo  CD  tf 
folve  in  a  quart  or  three  pints  of  water  in  a  clean  veflel  of  iioa 
or  brafs,  adding  half  a  handful  of  wheaten  bran,  and  half  aUk 
full  of  madder^  and  half  an  ounce  of  pot-afhes,  and  leave  it  a 
whole  night  over  a  coal  fire ;  but  it  muil  not  be  fuflfered  to  boil) 
or  grow  hotter,  than  you  can  bear 'your  hand  in  it. 

You  mull  alfo  grind  it  with  apcftle,  till  it  becomes  as  fofta 
pap,  and  is  quite  cleared  of  all  roughnefs  or  harflinefs;  whidb 
being  done,  it  is  fit  to  be  put  into  the  vat  to  the  other  ingr^ 
dicnts. 

Then  ftir  it  about  three  or  four  times  with  a  ftick ;  then  ccvei 
it  up  clofe,  and  let  it  fland  to  fettle  twelve  hours  ;  then  talu 
off  the  cover,  and  put  in  half  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  quick  fl 
ver,  and  fiir  it  about  and  cover  it  as  before  \  then  let  it  fhw 
to  fettle  for  fix  hours ;  after  which,  throw  in  a  fmall  ladle  fidl  o 
lime  dujl  or  powder,  or  of  the  fame  that  you  before  plaifleie 
the  vat  with  ;  then  cover  it  clofe  again,  and  let  it  ftand  for  thn 
hours  longer,  and  then  put  in  half  an  ounce  oipct-aflas  \  ftir  i 
well  about  again,  and  put  a  coal  fire  in  the  hole  before  the  oofi 
per  plate  in  order  to  keep  it  warm,  and  let  it  ftand  three  houi 
longer ;  after  which,  nothing  is  to  be  added,  only  ftir  it  as  h 
fore,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  after  you  may  dye  with  it  as  fo 
lows. 

Hang  five  pieces  of  goods  in  it,  keeping  the  bran  and  flan 
^c,  from  it  with  your  hand,  to  prevent  its  touching  the  line 
as  much  as  pofHble  ;  wring  the  five  pieces  out  one  againil:  anoche 
then  try  by  feeling  with  your  finger,  whether  the  dye  be  hard 
or  foft  and  fmooth,  if  it  feels  too  rough,  throw  in  half  an  oum 
of  pot  afhesi  and  if  it  be  too  fmooth^  add  b^lf  ^  bdle  fiiU  < 
liuic.  Wot 
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Work  the  ckth  or  linen  in  it  for  two  hours,  put  In  five  fitfli 
pieces,  and  work  them  like  the  former,  and  when  they  are 
dity^  wring  them  a  fecond  or  third  time  in  the  dye,,  till  they 
become  of  a  colour  as  deep  as  you  would  have  them. 

Your  dye  may  be  wrought  in  this  manner,  till  you  have  dyed 
thirty  pieces,  and  afterwards  if  you  would  dye  any  woollen  ware» 
flocking^  or  yam,  take  a  couple  of  paib  full  of  water,  into  which 
put  two  handfiils  of  wheatcn  bran,  and  2n  ounce  of  fnaddery  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  p6t-ajbesj  and  hang  it  over  the  fire  and 
boil  it  to  the  fuds  as  before ;  then  put  It  into  the  vat,  and  after 
you  have  ftir'd  it  well  about,  let  it  ftand  to  fettle  three  hours. 

Then  try  with  your  finger  whether  it  is  harfh  or  fmooth ;  if  it 
be  too  harfli^  add  half  an  ounce  of  pot-afhes,  and  if  too  fmooth, 
add  half  a  ladle  full  of  lime,  and  ftir  it  about  again. 

If  you  would  dye  woollen  ware  alone,  without  linen,  prepare 
a  liquor  of  a  fufficient  quantity  of  hot  water,  a  handful  of  mad- 
der^  and  a  handfiil  or  two  of  wheaten  bran,  boil  them  together, 
and  wet  the  filken  or  woollen  manufadures  therein,  hang  them 
up  and  let  them  drop  as  long  as  they  will ;  then  put  them  into 
the  abovementioned  dye  vat,  letting  them  lie  there  till  they  are 
ting*d  of  as  deep  a  colour  as  you  would  have  them. 

If  you  would  dye  your  wares  green,  they  muft  be  firft  dyed 
yelUw  with  ^^mor  dyers  weed^  caXYAiifo  yellow  wad^  and  then 
put  into  the  beforementioned  Uue  vat;  but  you  muft  take  notice 
that  they  muft  not  be  wetted  in  madder  water,  as  the  blur,  and 
muft  be  taken  out  of  the  vat  as  foon  as  they  are  dyed  enough. 

But  you  muft  be  fure  not  to  dye  above  half  a  dozen  pair  of 
flockings,  or  a  proportionate  quantity  of  other  woollen  ware,  be* 
Tore  you  put  in  your  linen,  which  muft  be  covered  dofe  for  half 
an  hour,  as  loon  as  they  have  been  put  into  the  vat  j  then  they 
muft  be  wrung  well  about,  then  it  muft  be  let  fettle  again,  anil 
wrung  out  again,  and  afterwards  draw  them  out. 

Then  ftir  the  dye  again  very  well,    and  add  a  little  lime  or 

Kt  aflies,  according  as  either  of  them  is  wanted,  and  after  that 
:  it  ftand  to  fettle  for  two  hours,  and  then  put  in  other  goods 
to  dye,  which  work  as  before,  ftirring  it  every  two  hours. 

If  ]rou  find  the  liquor  does  not  dye  or  work  well,  let  it  reft  a 
day  and  night,  keeping  the  fire  to  it  all  the  while,  and  add 
half  an  ounce  of  fomugreek  powdered,  and  ftir  it  well  about, 
juid  the  dye  will  come  to  itfelf  a^n. 

If  you  have  fo  many  things  to  be  dyed,  that  you  have  occa« 
fion  to  augment  the  quantity  of  indigo  to  two  or  three  pound, 
yet  jrou  need  not  make  your  madder^  fet-ajb  and.  bran-liquor 
ifaonger  than  double  the  quantity  of  what  is  ^boveprefcribed  for 

'J 
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A  BLUE  Dye  for  SILK.  Procure  a  tub  that  may  be  cM 
eovered,  put  into  it  a  lye  made  of  three  pailFuls  of  river  or  lu 
water  and  clean  hetdb  oJhiSy  put  in  alfo  two  handfub  of  whieui 
bran^  two  ounces  of  madder^  two  ounces  of  white  wine  tarter^ 
beaten  to  powder,  one  pound  of  pot-aJbiSy  half  a  pound  of  inip 
pounded  fmall ;  ftir  it  very  well  with  a  ftick  every  twelve  houn 
for  fourteen  days,  till  it  tinges  a  fort  of  gruHj  and  when  tk 
dye  is  grown  bright,  it  muft  be  ftirr'd  every  morning.  Put  the 
jllk  into  a  warm  freih  lye,  wring  it  out  and  ftir  it  about  in  the 
dye  fome  time  afterwards,  letting  it  hang  in  the  dye,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  dying;  and  befides  the  blue  copper,  thot 
ought  to  be  another  copper  full  of  lye,  that  when  the  filk  is 
wrung  out  of  the  dye,  it  may  be  rinfed  in  it ;  and  after  it  has  been 
wrung  very  de^  out  of  that,  rinfe  it  again  in  river  water,  bctf 
it  and  dry  it. 

If  the  filk  be  moiftened  in  this  latter  lye  or  fuds,  before  it  ii 
dyed,  there  is  no  need  of  the  firft  above-mentioned  lye. 

Several  forts  of  Blue  may  be  made  with  this  dye,  either  brighter 
or  darker  at  pleafure,  according  to  the  time  they  are  left  in  it, 
and  when  the  copper  grows  low,  you  may  fill  it  up  again  out  of 
the  rinfing  fat ;  but  when  the  blue  copper  or  fat  grows  weak , 
then  put  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pounded  indig§^  and  half 
a  pound  of  pot  ajhes^  half  an  ounce  of  madder j  an  handful  of 
wheaien  bran^  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  tartar  pounded,  and 
let  it  fbmd  eight  days  without  ufing  it,  ftirring  it  every  twelve 
hours,  and  then  you  may  dye  with  it  again  as  before. 

How  to  prepare  a  BLUE  dye.  Put  a  pailful  of  %vater  into  a 
kettle  that  will  hold  it,  hang  it  over  the  fire ;  put  in  a  hanH- 
ful  of  unflack'd  lime,  two  pound  of  indigo^  one  pound  of  fst 
cfim<i  and  let  them  boil  together  for  an  hour,  letting  them  dif- 
fclve. 

Then  having  made  clean  a  copper  that  will  hold  a  tun  of 
water,  put  into  it  two  pound  of  madder^  two  pound  of  hrany 
and  two  pound  of  pot  ajhes  3  boil  them  a  little,  and  let  them 
lettle,  and  pour  the  indigo  upon  them ;  then  ftrain  the  lye  aUb 
into  the  &t,  but  the  indigo  efpecially  muft  be  digefted  y^ry  wellt 
and  diiTolved,  and  the  copper  fiU'd  with  water,  covered  dofe, 
and  a  fire  made  under  it ;  fufier  it  to  grow  warm,  but  not  hot, 
ftirring  it  about  every  two  hours  till  it  ferments,  and  as  foon  ai 
it  begins  to  melt  or  digcft,  it  will  alfo  begin  to  turn  yellowilhi 
and  then  you  may  dye  with  it,  taking  care  that  your  hands  an 
very  clean,  and  free  from  all  forts  of  greafe. 

When  you  have  dy'd  with  the  fuds,   you  muft  ftrengtben 
them  afrefii  with  pot-afhes ;  but  you  muft  take  care  to  do  this 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little ;  for  if  you  are  guiky  of  eithei 
extreme,  the  whole  copper  full  of  lye  is  fpoil'd, 
-^  -  Ncithci 
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Neither  ought  you  to  dye  too  often  at  one  time ;  but  betwixt 
every  time  you  dye,   the  4iquor  muft  be  vety  well  ftirred« 

j/n  exciUent  liquor  to  make  the  blue  Jiids  work^  in  cafe  it  haf* 
pins  that  they  will  not,  by  reafon  of  foTne  defeSf.  T^ke  four 
ounces  of  madder j  four  ounces  of  pot  ajhesy  and  two  handfuls  of 
bran ;  boil  them  together,  and  pour  the  liquor  into  the  blue  fuds; 
ftir  it  well  about,  and  it  will  make  it  work ;  and  if  it  be  too 
much  fattened  with  aibes,  then  hang  a  bag  of  wheat  flour  in  it^ 
and  that  will  attrad  all  the  fatnefs  to  it ;  and  if  it  be  yet  defec- 
tive in  any  particular,  add  to  it  a  fmall  quantity  of  falt-petre^ 
and  that  will  bring  it  to  a  fermentation,  as  will  alfo  a  little 
grounds  of  beer^  which  indeed  is  one  of  the  beft  remedies. 

To  dye  Blue.  You  muft  iirft  boil,  beat  and  rinfe  the  filk,  and 
prepare  it  while  it  is  white  without  alum-,  thcp  boil  it  in  the 
blue  fuds,  and  wring  it  out,  and  dry  it,  after  the  lame  manner  ai 
you  do  greens. 

BLUE  JAPAN.  Take  gum  water,  what  quantity  you  pleafi^ 
and  white  lead  a  fufEcient  quantity,  grind  them  well  upon  a 
porphyry.  Then  take  ifing-glafs  fize  what  quantity  you  pleafe^ 
of  the  fineft  and  beft  fmalt  a  fufEcient  quantity,  mix  them 
well ;  to  which  add  of  your  white  lead  before  ground  fo  muidi 
as  may  give  it  a  fuflicient  body ;  mix  thefe  together  to  the  coa- 
fiftence  of  paint. 

With  this  mixture  do  over  your  work,  and  repeat  this  three 
or  four  timesj  till  you  fee  your  Blue  lies  with  a  good  fair  body^ 
letting  it  dry  thoroughly  between  each  time  \  if  the  blue  be  too 
pale,  put  in  more  /malt  into  the  fize,  without  any  white 
lead. 

Then  ru(h  it  very  fmooth,  and  go  over  it  again  with  a 
ftronger  blue;  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  walh  it  twice 
over  with  the  cleareft  ifing-glafs  fize  ak>ne  \  then  cover  it,  and 
let  it  dry  two  days. 

Then  warm  the  piece  gently  before  the  fire,  and  with  a  dean 
pencil,  wafh  your  work  over  with  the  fineft  white  varniih,  re- 
peating it  feven  or  eight  times,  and  then  let  it  dry  two  days  as 
before ;  then  repeat  again  the  fecond  and  third  time,  your  wafhes 
(even  or  eight  times  in  like  manner. 

Then  let  it  ftand  to  dry  for  a  week,  and  then  polifh  it  as  be- 
fore direded  ;  and  laftly  to  give  it  a  polifh'd  and  glofs'd  appear- 
ance clear  it  up  with  lamp  black  and  oil. 

You  may  make  the. colour  either  light  or  deep  according  to 
l^our  fancy ;  if  it  have  but  a  fmall  proportion  of  the  lead,  it 
will  be  deep;  but  if  it  has  a  larger,  it  will  be  lighter. 

Alfo  the  fize  for  laying  blues ^  white,  or  any  other  colour, 
»ught  not  to  be  too  ftrqpg,  rather  weaker,  and  juft  fufEcient 
o  bind  the  cofeurs  to  make  them  ftick  on  the  work ;  for  if  it 
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be  too  fiiff,  it  will  be  apt  to  crack  and  fly  oflF;  and  the  wbt 
of  wafhing  twice  with  dear  fize^  is  to  keep  the  varnifli  fm 
finking  into  or  tarnifhing  the  colours. 

A  BLUE  fir  painting  or  gaining  glafs.  Take  of  finenkil 
fand  twelve  ounces,  Tuiffir  and  minium  of  each  three  ouhob; 
reduce  them  to  a  fine  powder  in  a  bell-metal  aiortar ;  then  pt 
this  powder  into  a  very  ftrong  crucible,  cover  it  and  lute  it  icI 
and  being  dry,  calcine  over  a  quick  fire  for  an  hour ;  then  tk 
out  the  matter,  and  pound  it  well  in  the  mortar  as  before;  dn 
to  fixteen  ounces  of  this  powder  add  fourteen  ounces  of  nin 
powdered,  mix  them  well  together,  and  put  them  into  the  oi 
cible  again,  cover  and  lute  it,  and  cakine  for  two  hours  in  a  vo] 
firong  fire. 

Take  it  out  and  grind  it  as  before,  then  add  to  it  a  fixth  pai 
of  nitre,  and  calcine  again  as  before  for  three  hours  mofe; 
then  take  out  the  matter  with  an  ironfpatuki  red  hot,  kfti 
ihould  ftick  ;  it  being  very  clammy,  and  not  eafily  emptied. 

BLUE  of  the  dyers  is  one  of  their  fimple  or  mother  coioiin 
which  b  us'd  in  the  compofition  of  others.  It  is  made  of  vnai 
indigo,  and  a  paftel  brought  from  Normandyy  and  of  the  tiut 
the  paflel  is  efteem'd  the  beft  and  moft  necefiary  ;  woad,  thoqi 
of  lefs  force  and  efitd,  yet  makes  a  tolerable  colour,  indf 
only  makes  a  fpurious  colour ;  yet  it  may  be  us*d  along  will 
paftel  if  it  be  well  prepared,  and  be  not  mixt  in  too  great  a  pn 
portbn. 

Woad,  having  but  little  fubftance,  can  neither  be  usi'd  alpM 
nor  is  it  capable  of  corrcding  the  indigo  without  the  affifiance  ( 
paftel. 

Some  dyers  heighten  their  Hue  by  adding  hroTule  and  oth 
woods. 

The  way  of  brightning  blues  is  by  pailing  the  ftufF,  when  djc 
and  well  vvafli'd  through  lukewarm  water,  or  which  it  nuic 
better,  by  working  and  fulling  the  dyed  fluiF  with  melted  foi] 
and  then  fcouring  it  well. 

BLUES  are  immediately  dyed  from  the  whites,  without  lo 
other  preparation  than  fulling. 

Of  dying  BLUES. 

To  dye  a  Blue  or  sky  colour.  Take  a  fuflicient  quantity 
urine,  and  four  ounces  of  indigo^  pound  it  to  powder,  and  th 
diflblve  it  in  the  urine  by  a  gentle  heat,  being  clofe  coverec 
then  try  its  ftrength  with  a  little  bit  of  wool  or  flannel,  ai 
if  it  docs  not  dye  well,  let  it  ftand  longer,  'until  it  is  of  a  go 
colour. 

It  will  be  greeni(h  at  firft,  but  will  turn  blue  afterwards;  b 

fore  you  put  in  your  wool?  yarni  flaoadj  ^^-  P^^  ^  P"^  ^ 
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leaft  into  your  liquor,  and  it  will  make  the  dye  the  better ;  the 
m&  indigo  is  put  into  the  liquor,  the  better  sky  colour  it  will  be, 
provided  it  be  not  too  little. 

II.  To  dye  an  excellent  Blue  cohur.  Take  of  ftale  urine  a  fuf- 
licicnt  quantity,  and  four  ounces  of  rock  indigOy  fet  them  to  foak 
tn  a  good  heat,  till  the  indigo  is  diflblv'd ;  then  put  to  it  a  pint 
iof  flack'd  lime,  and  a  pint  of  new  yeaft,  mix  them  well  together, 
and  let  them  fiand  a  quarter  of  an  hour  very  hot ;  then  ftir  it» 
suid  enter  twenty  yards  of  broad-cloth,  and  handle  it  over  and 
over,  for  the  fpaoe  of  half  an  hour;  then  cover  it  up  for  twelve 
hours,  and  then  take  it  out  and  wafh  it.  If  it  is  not  deep  enough^ 
beat  the  vat  and  put  it  in  again, 

III.  Another  way  of  dying  Blue.  Take  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
boiling  water,  put  into  it  pot-aflies,  one  pound  of  indigo^  two 
ounces  of  madder^  four  pints  of  wheat  bran ;  mix  them  all  toge- 
ther and  cover  it  for  the  fpace  of  twelve  hours ;  then  open  it  and 
put  in  one  pint  of  woad,  ftir  it  about  very  well  and  cover  it  up 
for  an  hour ;  after  which  open  it,  ftir  it  about,  fcum  it  and  then 
put  in  your  cloth,  wool,  (^c. 

This  will  dye  about  forty  pound  weight. 

IV.  To  dye  another  Blue  colour.  Take  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
urine,  nuke  it  hot,  and  put  into  it  four  ounces  of  indigo^  finely 
powdered,  half  that  quantity  of  madder,  as  much  ground  malt  as 
madder,  and  a  little  yeaft,  two  ounces  of  pot-aflies,  cover  it  up 
and  let  it  ftand  in  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  and  try  when  it  will 
make  a  good  colour,  and  if  it  does,  firft  wet  the  clotli  in  warm 
water,  and  keep  the  vat  warm  and  work  the  cloth  in  it,  till  it  is 
of  a  good  Blue,  taking  care  to  ftir  it  often  that  it  may  not  fpot ; 
keep  it  thus  working  till  the  dye  is  as  deep  as  you  would  have 

it. 

V.  To  dye  another  Blue.  Steep  ebu/us  or  dwarf  elder-berries 
being  ripe  and  well  dryed,  in  vinegar  for  twelve  bours,  then 
rub  them  with  your  hands,  and  ftrain  them  through  a  linen 
cloth,  putting  thereto  fome  bruis'd  verditer  and  allum. 

But  take  notice,  that  if  you  would  have  the  Blue  to  be  clear, 
you  muft  put  more  verditer  to  it. 

VI.  Another  Blue  dye.  Take  tindure  of  brafdc  a  fufficient 
quantity,  vinegar  three  ounces,  copper  fcales  one  ounce,  fait  one 
dram ;  mix  all  in  a  copper  veflel,  in  which  put  the  matter  to  be 
dyed, 

VII.  Another  jugular  Bl\ie  dye.  Take  of  calcln*d  tartar  three 
pugils,  of  unflack'd  lime  onepugil,  and  with  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  water  make  a  lixivium,  ami  filter  it ;  put  one  pound  o(  Flan- 
ders  Blue  to  twelve  or  fifteen  quarts  of  this  lixivium,  and  mix 
efaem  well  together ;  fet  it  on  the  fire  till  it  is  fo  hot,  that  you 

QUI  fcarcely  oiduic  ygur  famd  i(i  it  s  tbcn  baring  firft  boil'd 
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(what  you  would  dye)  in  alum  water,  tike  it  out  and  dry  k; 
afterwards  dip  it  in  hot  lye  twice  or  thrice,  and  put  it  into  tk 
dye  again. 

VIII.  To  make  a  fuhftantial  Blue  dye.  Take  water  a  gdki, 
one  pound  of  woad,  infufe  it  in  a  fcalding  or  almoft  boiling  bs 
for  twenty  four  hours ;  then  put  into  it  wool,  cotton,  ftft 
flannel,  or  cloth  of  a  white  colour. 

IX.  Another  good  BXyit*    Take  a  fuffident  quantity,  heatitk 
a  copper,   and  diflblve  in  it  half  a  pound  of  indigo,  then  put  k ; 
into  the  vat,  and  add  one  ounce  of  madder,  and  a  little  groai 
malt;  let  it  ftand  a  while,  and  then  enter  twenty  yards  of  clod^ 
working  it  till  it  is  deep  enough. 

X.  Another  fair  Blue.  Take  fal  amioniack  and  quick  lim 
of  each  one  pound,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  verditer,  p< 
all  into  a  vial,  and  fet  it  in  a  horfe  dunghil  for  forty  days. 

XI.  Another  fair  Blue  colour^     Infufe  feme  turn(ble  all  nfk 
in  urine,  the  next  day  grind  it,  and  mix  it  with  a  little  qui 
lime,    according  as  you  would  have  the  colour  to  be;  ifyvt 
would  have  it  a  light  fhining  colour,  add  to  it  a  little  gum  An- 
bick. 

XII.  To  dye  barley  Jfraw  of  a  Blue  colour.  Xake  a  fuffidol 
quantity  of  lixivium  of  pot-a(hes,  and  a  pound  of  litmus  or  log- 
wood ground,  make  a  deco£Uon ;  then  put  in  your  ftraw,  iv 
boil  it  and  it  will  be  blue. 

To  make  a  fine  BLUE  Jiaining  water.  Make  a  weak  lixh 
vtum  of  pot-afhes,  or  take  lime  water,  and  put  into  it  a  fiifr 
cient  quantity  oi  florey^  and  diflblve  a  little  alum  in  it,  and  ft 
it  well  over  the  fire ;  then  take  it  ofF,  and  throw  wood  a(bes 
into  it,  and  fo  you  will  have  a  fine  blue. 

A  weaker  BLUE  Jiaining  water.  Diflblve  a  fufEcient  quan- 
tity of  blue  florey  in  a  fufEcient  quantity  of  water,  and  a  Ktde 
alum,  and  it  will  be  of  a  fainter  colour  than  the  former. 

A  Jiaining  BLUE  water ^  weaker  than  the  latter.  Take  i 
quart  of  pure  well  water,  two  (hells  of  florey  blue  ;  mix  then 
well  together,  and  lay  them  on  thin.  This  will  be  the  faintdl 
of  all  the  three. 

To  dye  wood,  horns,  or  bones  BLUE.  Firfl  boil  them  in  abun 
water,  then  put  them  into  a  difTolution  of  indigo  in  urine. 

To  dye  briJlUs  and  feathers  BLUE.  Firfl  boil  them  in  aim 
water,  and  after,  while  they  are  warm,  put  them  them  into  i 
tindure  of  juice  of  elder  berries. 

To  make  German  BLUE.  Take  fal  armoniack  two  pounds^ 
flowers  of  fulphur  three  quarters  of  a  pound,  quick  lime  half  i 
pound ;  pound  and  grind  them  in  an  iron  or  marble  mortar,  dD 
the  mercury  is  wholly  mortified  and  difappears ;  then  put  it  iott 
a  glafs  body,  well  luted  up  to  the  middle ;  fei  it  in  a  very  gentfe 
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blkl  heat  uncovered,  till  all  the  moifturc  is  vanifhed.  Stop  it 
dole,  and  increafe  the  heat  gradually,  to  make  the  mafi  fuh- 
lime  s  fo  will  you  have  an  excellent  ^izure  or  Bluty  which  grind 
on  a  porphyry  to  a  fubtil  powder  for  ufe  in  painting. 

BLUENESS  is  the  quality  of  any  blue  body ;  or  it  is  fuch  a 
(ize  and  texture  of  the  piirts,  which  compofes  the  furfaoe  of  a 
body^  as  difpofes  them  to  reflect  the  blue  or  azure  rays  of  light, 
and  thofe  only  to  the  eye. 

As  for  the  bluenefs  of  the  skies.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves, 
that  all  the  vapours,  when  they  begin  to  condenfe  and  coalefce 
into  natural  particles,  become  firft  of  fuch  a  bignefs  as  to  re* 
Bed  the  azun  rays^  before  they  can  coAftitute  clouds  or  any 
:>ther  colour. 

This  therefore  being  the  firft  colour  they  begin  to  refleA, 
nuft  be  that  of  the  fineft  and  moft  tranfparent  skies,  in  which 
Jie  vapours  are  not  arriv'd  to  a  groflhefs  fufficient  to  reflefl 
^er  colouts. 

M.  di  la  Hirty  and  before  him  Leenatdo  de  Vinci  obferve^, 
hat  any  black  body,  view'd  thro'  a  thin  white  otief  gives  the 
enfation  of  blue ;  and  this  he  affigns  as  the  reafoii  of  the  bluc'^ 
uft  of  the  sky ;  the  immenfe  depth  whereof  being  wholly  de« 
roid  of  light,  is  view*d  thro'  the  air,  illuminated,  and  whiten* 
:d  by  the  Sun. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  he  adds,  it  is,  that  foot,  mixt  with  a 
e^hitCj  makes  a  blue  \  for  white  bodies  being  always  a  little  tranf- 
parent, and  mixing  themfelves  with  the  black  behmd,  give  the 
perception  of  blue. 

JFrom  the  fame  principle,  he  accounts  for  the  bluenefs  of  the 
^eins  on  the  furface  of  the  skin,  tho'  the  blood  they  are  fiU'd 
irith  be  a  deep  red ;  for  he  obferves,  that  red,  unlefs  viewed  in 
L  ftrong  clear  light,  appears  a  dark  brown,  bordering  on  black* 
3eifig  then  in  a  kind  of  obfcurity,  in  the  veins  it  muft  have  the 
Sc&  of  a  black ;  and  this  view'd  through  the  membrane  of 
he  veins  and  the  white  skin,  will  produce  the  perception  of 
Juenefs. 

B.  M.  VVV.  fignifies  Bernardo  Malpucci  of  Mantua^  pain- 
er  and  engraver;  he  engrav'd  in  wood  with  three  tools;  with 
lie  firft  he  made  the  profilr^  with  the  fecond  the  (hadows,  and 
irith  the  third  the  light. 

m.  invifiter       ?  f    jfigj  j^  s,„afini  of  Bologna. 

Bonafi Jc.  1545.5  ^         J^^         J  ^ 

BOASTING  is  reprefented  by  a  woman  making  a  great 
[hew,  covered  with  peacock's  feathers ;  with  a  trumpet  in  her 
left  hand,  and  her  right  in  the  air. 

The  fesithers  denote  ^mEt,  the  mother  of  boafting;  the  trum- 
pet alTg  iatifflatC9  fd^D^ofting,  gr  fgunding  gjm  own  fame, 
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r»  ^t  ELDER,  BOX,  MULBERRY,  PEAR 
NUT-TREE  €f  the  colour  s/ EBONY.  Steep  the 
alum  water  for  three  or  four  days,  then  boil  it  in  con 
with  a  liltlc  Raman  vitriol  and  fulphur. 

fFbtrt  yaa  are  lo  late  n»iee,  that  the  longer  ytu  $«!l 
the  blaiier  it  will  he  j  hut  tea  long  boiling  will  makt  it  h 

To  dye  Bones  green.  Firfl  boil  the  bones  in  alum  ws 
take  them  out,  dry  them ,  and  fcrapc  them ;  then  boil 
lime  water,  with  a  little  verdcgrcafc. 

To  dye  IVood  like  ebony.  Diftii  an  cqua  fsrtis  of 
and  vitfiol,  and  befmear  the  wood  with  it  as  oft  as  yc 
Qifton, 

To  make  Horns  blaeJt.  This  may  be  done  with  v 
folved  in  vinegar  and  fpirit  of  wine ;  or  with  the  bu 
calx  of  filvcr  in  fair  water. 

Ta  inaie  Bones  white.  Boil  them  in  water  and  lin: 
ming  it  continually. 

To  dye  Bona  hlack.  Take  litliargc  and  quick  lime 
two  pounds,  put  it  into  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  watet 
the  bones,  and  flic  them  with  a  ftick  till  they  boil  apa< 
take  it  off  the  fire,  and  keep  llining  till  all  is  cold,  and 
will  be  very  black. 

To  f of  ten  Bones  J  Ivory,  Sic.     Lay  them  for    twelve 
e^ua  ftrtii,  then  three  days  in  the  juice  of  beets, 
will   be  tender,  and  you   may  make  of  them  what 
When  you  would  harden  them  again,  lay  them  in  ftrc 
wine  vinegar. 

To  dye  Bom,  Ivory,  Ihrr.,  ?CC.  ilaci.  Put  brafs  i 
fortis,  and  let  it  (land  till  it  is  lurn'd  green,  with  w^ 
the  Bene,  Horn,  he.  (ir  having  been  firit  polifljed)  thi 
then  put  (hem  into  a  ftrong  decodiion  of  logwood  in  I 
whilft  hot,  letting  them  l)e  a  little ;  which  done,  lufl 
ilfli  it,  and  it  will  be  as  black,  and  have  ai  good  a.  g1o£ 
or  ebony. 

7a  dy/  Bontiy  Harn,  Sec.  of  a  green  colour,  Fitfk 
ill  alum  water,  the:i  t.ikc  wine  vinegar  what  quantity  y 
Spanijh  green  or  common  verdegreafc  well  ground  a 
quantity,  fal  armoniac  halt'  the  quantity  of  the  verdegre 
put  in  the  Banes,  &c.  and  keep  them  gently  boiling  till 
fufficientlv  ftain'd. 

To  dye'aONES,  &c.  of  a  red.  Mix  a  fufficient  qi 
quick  lime  witii  what  quantity  of  water  you  pleafcj  Jc 
a  night  to  diflblvc,  then  decant  off  the  clear  water,  Q 
through  a  cloth.  'I'ake  of  this  water  eight  pounds, 
it  four  ounces  of  brazil  wood  rasp'd,  mix  and  boil  thca 
(tijcn  having  Jirlt  boil'J  the  bgnes  ill  alum  waUrJatt 
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ind  boil  them  into  the  tindhire  of  brazil  till  they  are  thoroughly 
red. 

'      To  make  a  BLACK  of  burnt  Bones.     Burnt  ivory,  or  for 

'  want  of  that,  burnt  bones  is  the  blacked  black ;   and  if  you 

have  not  the  conveniency  of  burning  them  in  crucibles  as  is  clfe- 

\  where  diroScd,  put  them  into  the  fire  till  they  be  thoroughly 

'  burnt  i  then  take  it  out,  and  let  it  cool,  and  fo  flit  it  in  the 

middle,  and  take  out  the  blackeft  of  it  in  the  middle,  and  grind 

k  for  your  ufe. 

DANIEL  BOON  was  a  Dutch  droll  painter,  and  a  great 
admirer  of  uglinefs  and  grimace,  both  m  his  fmall  and  great  pie- 
ces ;  in  which  he  feldom  forgot  to  endeavour  to  raife  mirth  in 
hb  countrymen  and  ours  of  the  fame  fublime  genius.  He 
died  lately. 

.  ^  /j\  DAVID  VAN  BOONS  Inv.  and  after  this  mark 
\j\i/f^  we  read  Oons  -,  his  plates  were  engraven  by  P.  Ser^ 

BORAX  is  a  mineral  fait,  us'd  in  folderingj  irazingy  and 
eafting  gold  and  other  metals. 

Borax  is  of  two  kinds,  natural  and  artificial  j  the  natural  is 
alfo  call'd  crude,  the  artificial  is  that  which  is  purified  and 
refin'd. 

The  natural  Borax  is  a  mineral  fait  of  the  common  form, 
dug  out  of  the  earth  in  feveral  parts  of  Perfia  \  and  is  found  alfo 
at  the  bottom  of  a  torrent,  running  in  the  mountains  of  Pur^ 
bethj  near  the  frontiers  of  fVhite  Tartary.  When  it  is  taken  up 
k  is  expos'd  to  the  air,  where  it  acquires  a  kind  of  reddiih  fzx^ 
which  ferves  to  feed  it,  and  prevent  its  calcining. 

When  it  is  in  its  perfe£lion,  it  is  fent  to  Amadahat  in  the  ter* 
sitories  of  the  great  Moguls  where  the  European  merchants 
buy  it. 

There  is  another  kind  of  artificial  Borax,  drier  and  of  a  grey- 
iOi  colour,  like  Englijh  copperas,  only  differing  from  the  former 
by  its  being  longer  expos'd  to  the  air. 

The  Venetians  were  the  firfl  who  found  out  the  art  of  pre* 
poring  anificial  Borax,  or  rather  of  purifying  the  natural.  The 
method  of  doing  it  is  by  diflulving  it  in  water,  then  filtrating 
and  ciyftallizing  it ;  u(ing  for  that  purpofe  matches  of  cotton, 
ftbout  which  the  Borax  cryflallizes,  like  fugar  candy  and  verde- 
greafe  on  wood. 

The  Dutch,  after  they  have  refined  it,  reduce  it  into  litde 
saeces,  like  tagged  points,  and  'tis  thus  'tis  commonly  ufed. 

Borax  refill,  either  after  the  Venetian  or  Dutch  manner, 
l&ould  be  dev  and  tranfparent,  almoft  infipid  to  the  tafle^ 
md  above  all,  care  muft  be  taken  that  it  have  no  mixture  of 
^ngli/b  alum,  ^ 

G  3  PARIS 
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PARIS  BORDONE,  bom  in  the  yctr  1 5  r  2,  or  1 5  26,  CJu- 

lar  of  Titian,  imitated  Qiorgionty  liv*d  at  Venice  and  in  From; 
cxceird  in  hiftory  and  portraits,  died  aged  feventy  five  yean. 

BO^vFAS,  the  north  wind,  is  reprefented  in  painting  liken 
old  man  ^'  :h  a  liorrible  or  terrible  lool^;  his  hair  and  barf 
covered  with  fnow,  or  the  hoar-froft,  with  the  feet  and  tail  of  1 
ferpent. 

FRANCIS  BOROMEO  da  SAVIGNANO,  bom  inth 
year  1446,  fcholar  to  C^ftmo  RoffiUi^  and  ftudied  Leonardo  k 
yincij  liv'd  at  Florence.  Excell'd  in  portraits  and  hiftorj  paiot- 
ing,  died  ifi  the  year  15 17,  aged  forty  eight  years, 

CORNELIUS  BOSS,  on  a  virgin  engraven  by  him  f 
this  mark,  and  underneath  Michael  Ang.  inv^  L  t.  But  \. 
naroti. 

BOUNTY  is  reprefented  emblematically  by  a  noble  Uti 
cloath'd  in  a  garment  of  sky  colour,  fhmding  by  an  altar  a* 
flam'd,  preffing  the  milk  out  of  her  breafts  with  both  Yaok 
plentifully,  of  which  feveral  animals  drink,  and  fome  upon  tis 
kindled  altar.  The  fqueezing  of  her  breafts  alludes  to  the  bound* 
fulnefs  of  her  difpofition,  and  fonie  of  it  felling  upon  tiie  flamB 
pf  the  altar,  denote  that  Bounty  ought  to  be  (hewn  in  imitatioi 
of  God   himfclf. 

SEBASTIAN  BOURDON,  born  in  the  year  1619,  ftudid 
|n  Roine^  liv'd  at  Rome,  Sweden^  and  Paris ;  excell'd  in  hiftoij 
ipuid  portraits,  died  in  the  year  1 690,  aged  feventy  years. 
,  B.  P.  fignifies  Bartholomew  Pajforotto  of  Bmoniaj  a  painter. 
To  make  BRAN- WATER  for  preparing  JUght  fluffs  far  fy 
ing.  Put  a  hatfuU  of  wheaten  Bran  into  each  pail  of  water,  as! 
boil  them  together  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  pour  it  intoi 
clean  tub,  where  to  every  two  pailfulls  of  this  liquor,  pour  ii 
another  pail  of  water,  and  throw  on  a  handful  of  /even.  The 
French  dyers  call  thefc  waters  eaux  fures,  i,  e.  acid  or  fharpvi- 
ters,  and  by  how  much  they  are  the  fowrer,  account  them  fe 
much  the  better,  and  fitter  to  attradl  the  fatnefs  of  the  ftu3i| 
and  dry  it  clean  off,  to  make  them  limber,  and  corrcdi  ifce 
rouffhnefs  of  the  water. 

Cavalier  GIACINTQ  BRANDI,  born  in  the  year  i6jj. 
a  fcholar  of  LanfranCj  liv'd  in  Romej  excell'd  in  hiftory,  diel 
in  the  year  1691,  aged  fixty  eight  years* 

BRASIL  ?  a  wood  fo  call'd,  becaufe  firft  brought  from  Bn* 

BRAZIL  Szily  a  province  of  South  America.     It  has  varias 

names,  according  to  the  places  it  comes  from.     Thus  we  bait 

Praztl  of  FernanJfouc,  Brafil  of  Japan^  of  Lumon^  of  St,  Mr 

iha ;  and  laftly  Braftlette^  brought  from  the  Antilles. 

The  Brazil-xxtt  commonly  grows  in  dry,  barren  placet,  ui 
(Q  Uie  middli^  9f  rocks  s  it  is  very  Uuck  and  brge^  and  uMr 
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^crooked  and  knotty.  Its  flowers,  which  art  of  a  beautiful  red, 
^exhale  a  very  agreeable  fcent,  good  for  comfortiDg  and  ftreng* 
T'thening  the  brain. 

i  Though  the  tree  be  very  thick,  it  is  covered  with  (b  thick  a 
<  bark,  that  when  the  favages  have  taken  it  off  ibe  wood,  a  tnuiky 
f-  which  was  before  the  thicknefs  of  a  man,  is  fcarce  equal  to  that 

of  his  leg. 
f      Brafil  wood  is  very  heavy,  dry,  crackles  much  in  the  fire, 
9  and  fcarce  raifes  any  fmoke,  by  reafon  of  its  extreme  drynefs. 
t      None  of  the  feveral  kinds  have  any  pith,  except  that  of  ya» 
pan.    That  of  Femambouc  is  efteem'd  the  heft. 

It  muft  be  chofen  in  thick  pieces,  clofe,  found  without  any 
liark ;  and  fuch  as  upon  being  fplit  from  pale,  becomes  rtddifli ; 
and  i)eing  chewed,  has  a  fugary  tafte. 

*  it  is  much  us'd  in  dying,  where  it  ferves  for  a  red  colour, 
but  it  gives  but  a  fpurious  colour,  and  eailly  evaporates  and 
fades  ;  nor  is  the  wood  to  be  us'd  without  alum  and  tartar.  From 
the  Brazil  of  Fcrnamhmc  is  drawn  a  kind  of  Carmine  by  means 
of  acids. 

There  Is  alfo  a  liquid  lacca  made  of  it  for  painting  in  minia^ 
ture. 

To  make  LAKE  or  TtnSfure  of  BRAZILE.  The  BraziU 
meant  here  is  that  which  the  dyers  make  ufe  of.  Take  of  the 
fineft  that  comes  from  Fernamboueky  that  being  the  beft. 

The  way  of  extrz^ng  this  tindure  is  the  fame  a»  that  from 
jKermes  (fee  KERMES)  and  may  be  cffeded  two  ways,  either 
v^ith  the  menftruum  fiift  prefcrib'd,  or  with  ftrong  waters ;  only 
obferve  not  to  put  {o  much  alum  to  each  ounce  of  Brazile  ai  to 
the  berries ;  for  that  tindure  is  deeper  than  thiar  from  Brazile^ 
and  confequently  requires  more  fluff;  therefore  ufeMjy  in  this 
as  much  as  you  think  reafonable,  experience  will  be  the  beft 
guide. 

Take  notice  too,  that  when  you  do  it  by  the  firft  menjiruum^ 
(here  is  a  greater  quantity  required  of  Brazile  than  was  pre- 
fcrib'd  of  KermeS'berrieSy  to  each  pound  of  (hearings. 

In  every  thing  clfe  follow  the  former  directions,  and  you'll 
have  a  fine  colour  or  lake  lefs  chargeable,  and  altogether  as  good 
MS  the  tindure  of  Kermesy  for  painting. 

BRASS,  or  as  the  French  call  it,  yellow  copper^  is  a  faditious 
metal  made  of  copper  and  lapis  calaminaris. 

The  method  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows.  The  lapis  having 
been  calcin'd,  and  ground  fine  as  flour,  is  mix'd  with  ground 
charcoal ;  and  iiKorporated,  by  means  of  water,  into  a  mafs  : 
this  being  done,  about  feven  pounds  of  the  lapis  calaminaris  Is 
put  into  a  melting-pot  that  will  contain  about  a  gallon ;  and 
over  that  about  five  pounds  of  copp§r  s  thb  poC  is  let  down  into 

G  4  a  wind* 
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B  wind  furnace  eight  foot  deep,  where   it 
hours,  in  whith  time  it  is  converred  into  brafi. 

This  metal  tlien  is  caft  cither  into  plates  or  lumps  ; 
pounds  of  crude  laph  calaminaris  or  Citlaininc,  will  prod 
pounds  when  caicin'd  or  burnt. 

Sometimes  braji-fliruff  is  us'd  inftcid  of  copper  ;  I 
not  always  to  be  procur'd  in  quantities  fuiHcient,  il 
Other  than  a  colle^ion  of  old  brafs. 

Pure  brafs  is  not  malleable,  unlefs  when  it  is  hot  ; 
it  is  cold,  it  will  break.  And  after  it  has  been  melleii 
will  be  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  hammer  a 
in  order  to  render  it  capable  of  being  wrought,  ihey 
pounds  of  lead  to  a  hundred  pounds  of  brafs,  whicii 
more  fofi  and  pliable. 

The  beft  proportion  for  gun-metal  for  calling  greai 
faid  to  be  a  thoufand  pounds  of  cepptr^  nine  hundred 
tin.,  and  fix  hundred  pounds  of  brafi  in  eleven  or  tw< 
land  weight  of  metal. 

The  beft  brafs  guns  are  miJe  of  malleable  metal,  n- 
copper  and  calamine  alone  ;  but  coarfer  metals  are  us'iJ 
it  run  clofer  and  founder,  as  lead  and  pot-metal,  wh 
made  of  brafs  and  lead  ^  twenty  pound  of  lead  is  ul 
into  a  hundred  pounds  of  pot  metal. 

Corinthian  BRASS  has  been  famous  in  antiquity, 
mixture  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper.  L.  Mummiut  havj 
and  burnt  the  city  of  Cerinib,  r+6  years  before  our 
time,  there  being  there  a  vafl  number  of  ftatues,  image 
fcff.  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  ail  thefe  melted  and 
her  by  means  of  the  violence  of  the  conflagration;  and 
urc  was  the  compofilion  call'd  Corinlhiaa  brofi.  X 
peak  of  it  accurately,  diftmguifli  it  into  three  kinds ;  ir 
gold  is  the  ptei-ailing  metal ;  in  the  fccond,  filver  ;  in  i 
gold,  filver,  and  copper  aic  equally  blended. 

To  rnake  BRASS.  Melt  fix  pounds  of  copper  with  tw 
of  lapis  calaminarii  in  powder  ibr  the  fpace  of  an  hour» 
put  it  out, 

Ta  cUanfe  BRASS.  Take  aqua  fortis  and  water.,  c 
like  quantity ;  fhake  xhsm  together,  and  with  a  wo 
dipt  therein,  rub  ic  over ;  then  prefenily  rub  it  with 
cloth:  laftly,  with  a  dry  woollen  cloth,  dipt  in  lapis  i 
rii,  and  it  will  be  as  clear  and  bright  as  when  new. 

To  purgt  BRASS.  U  is  cleanfed  or  purged  by  caftif 
while  it  is  melted,  broken  glafs,  tartar,  fal  armoniacl 
pelie,  each  of  them  by  turns,  a  litth  and  a  little. 

Tb  «/<:/«<' BRASS,  «/ri^Orp<Uo«r  Tremolame, 

riots  Jta-grttn  ti'  i^J'^ol^'"'.     'lake  thin  Bral'sa,,^ 
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Bnall  pieces,  put  it  into  a  crucible  covered  and  luted  at  top ;  (et 
rt  in  a  fierce  fire,  where  let  it  ftand  four  days  in  a  great  (but 
not  melting:)  fire,  for  if  it  melt,  your  labour  is  lofl.  In  four  dajrs 
time  it  will  be  very  well  caldn'd ;  then  powder'd  as  fine  as  you 
poflibly  can,  fearfe  it,  and  the  powder  will  be  black ;  fpread  this 
3n  tiles,  and  keep  a  leer  on  burning  coals  for  four  days,  near  to 
the  round  hole  $  take  away  the  aftes  that  fiall  upon  it,  powder 
and  fearfe  it  again,  and  then  keep  it  clofe  ftopt  for  ufe. 

To  know  if  it  be  well  calcin'd,  put  it  into  glafs,  and  if  It 
fwelb,  'lis  right ;  if  not,  it  is  not  well  calcin'd,  or  elfe  it  is  over 
burnt,  and  if  fo,  it  will  not  give  a  good  colour. 

7*0  calcine  BRASS  another  way^  to  make  a  tranfparent  RED* 
iCut  your  thin  pieces  of  brafs  fmall,  and  put  it  into  a  melting 
'pot,  with  layers  of  powder  of  hrimftone^  and  metal  as  in  copper* 
.Set  it  firfl  on  kindled  coals,  then  put  it  into  a  ftrong  fire  in  the 
lunace  to  calcine  for  twenty  four  hours ;  then  beat  '\t  to  a  fine 
ipowder,  and  fearfi:  it ;  put  it  covered  into  the  furnace  on  earthen, 
^les  for  twelve  days,  to  reverberate ;  fo  powder,  grind,  and  keep 
,U  for  ufe. 

',  Befides  a  redy  it  contributes  priiKipally  to  the  making  a  yel« 
low  and  chalcedony. 

A  RED  colour  from  BRASS.  Put  fmall  pieces  of  it  Into  the 
arches  of  the  furnace,  and  let  tliem  remain  there  clofe  till  thejr 
are  well  calcin'd  ;  but  in  fuch  a  fire,  that  they  may  not  melt ; 
and  when  they  are  well  calcin'd,  powder  the  braHc,  and  the 
powder  will  be  red,  and  excellent  in  many  ufes  for  colouring^ 
glafs. 

jBrafs  thrice  calcin'd  is  likewifc  very  excellent. 

^0  calcine  BRASS  thrice.  Put  this  into  theZf/r,  or  into  the. 
furtiello  of  the  furnace,  near  the  occhio ,  into  pans  baked  or 
earthen  tries ;  calcine  it  for  four  days,  and  you  will  have  a  black 
pcwdcr  flicking  together;  pound  it  fine,  and  fearfe  it ;  then  cal- 
i;ine  it  again  as  before,  but  a  day  longer,  and  then  it  will  not 
(^jck  together,  and  will  be  of  a  rujfet  colour;  and  do  fo  the  third 
rime,  but  take  care  that  it  be  not  calcin'd  either  too  much  or  too 
ittle,  for  then  it  will  not  give  a  good  colour. 

To  know  if  it  be  well  calcin'd,  put  it  to  purified  metal,  and 
t  will  make  it  boil  and  fwell ;  and  if  it  does  not,  it  is  either  too 
puch  or  too  little. 

This  makes  a  curious  Jea-green^  and  an  emerald- greeny  a  tur- 
juois  or  sky  colour^  and  other  varieties. 

-  BRASS  to  tinge  of  a  gold  colour.  Diflblve  burnt  brafs  in  aqua 
^riis  (made  of  vitriol^  fahrpetrey  alum^  verdigreafe  and  vermilion) 
\jid  then  reduce  it  agam,  and  it  wiU  be  much  of  a  gold  colour. 

T'o  make  BRASS  thorough  white.  Heat  brafs  red  hot,  and 
juench  it  in  water  diftiU'd  from  fal  armoniack  and  egg  (hcUs 
|cQuivd  together,  and  it  will  be  very  white,    .  Ano- 
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Another  way.  Calcine  egg-fhells  in  a  crucible,  and  tanp 
them  with  the  whites  of  eggs ;  let  it  ftand  fo  three  weeks  -,  htf 
the  brafs  red  hot,  and  put  this  upon  it 

The  way  to  colour  BRASS  white.    Diflblve  two  penny  wri^ 
of  filver  in  aqua  fortUy  fetting  it  to  the  fire  in  a  vefiel  tiB  tk 
filver  turn  to  water ;  to  which  add  as  much  powder  of  vXir^ 
tartar  as  may  drink  up  all  the  water,  make  it  into  balls,  wU, 
which  rub  any  brafs,  and  it  will  be  as  white  as  filver. 

BRAZING  is  the  foldering  or  joining  two  pieces  of  iron,(^:- 
by  means  of  thin  plates  of  brafs,  melted  between  the  two  pices 
to  be  joined. 

If  the  work  be  very  fine,  as  when  the  two  leaves  of  brob 
faws  are  to  be  brazed  or  join'd  together  again,  it  is  covered  witk 
powdered  Borax  moiftened  with  water,  that  may  incorpook 
with  the  hrafs'duji^  which  is  added  to  it,  and  the  piece  is  er 
pos'd  to  the  fire,  without  touching  the  coals,  till  the  bra&lf 
obferv'd  to  run. 

But  to  hra%e  with  a  flill  greater  degree  of  delicacy,  a  fcUs 
is  made  of  brafo  with  a  tenth  part  of  tin ;  or  another,  one  tbiil 
brafs  and  two  thirds  filver;  or  ^^r^xand  rofin.  But  in  all tM 
manners  of  brazings  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  pieces  be  join*' 
clofe  throughout ;  the  fcldcr  only  holding  in  tliofe  places  wbidi 
touch. 

J-  T-j  HANS  BRESANK  cngravM  the  ftories  of  the  Ncf 
lty|  ^  Teftament,  and  in  the  year  1619,  the  twelve  Apo- 
'■-^*— ^  flies,  our  Saviour,  and  St.  PauL  He  ufed  this  maiL 
MATTHEW  BRILL,  born  in  the  year  1550,  liv'd  it 
Antwerp  and  Rome^  excell'd  in  hiflory  and  landfcapes,  died  in  tk 
year  1684,  at  thirty  four  years  of  age, 

PAUL  BRILL,  born  in  the  year  1554,  imitated  his  brother 
'  Matthciv^  afterwards  ftudied  Annihal  Carrache^  and  copied  7r 
tian^  llv'd  at  Rome^  excell'd  in  landfcapes  and  hiftory. 

::>   I.  G.  BRONCHORTS  in  certain  landfcapes  ufed  tlA 
A^    mark,  in  which  we  likewife  find  the  letters  C.  P.i.A 
KJtJ     Cornelius  Pulanburgh^  pinxit. 

To  extradt  Lake  from  BROOM  FLOWERS.  Firft  inab 
a  lixivium^  or  lye  q{  foda  of  the  ghfs  houfe,  and  frefli  quid 
lime,  which  mull  be  pretty  ftrong,  in  which  put  in  the  hrtrnf 
ficwersy  over  a  fmall  fire,  until  all  the  tindure  be  drawn  600 
them,  the  flowers  become  white,  and  the  fye  receive  the  ycikiv 
ccl'jur. 

Then  take  out  the  flowers,  and  put  the  lye  into  a  ^di 
earthen  veflel  to  boil,  adding  thereto  as  much  roch-almm  tsi 
can  well  diflMve ;  then  take  it  off,  and  putting  it  in(o  a  laigF 
veflel,  mix  it  with  fair«water,  fo  the  yellow  will  fepartfs 
^d  defcend  to  the  bottom  s  let  it  reft  there  » little^  and  ate- 
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urards  decant  the  water  off  gently,  and  Co  put  m  more  Mh  to 
t  again  and  again,  until  the  water  has  drawn  off  all  the  /alt  and 
tlum  froni  the  lixivium^  and  it  becomes  clear. 
Thus  the  colour  will  be  very  well  deans'd  of  the  fab  and 

^lumj  and  remain  exceeding  fine  and  bright ;  fpread  it  on  pieces 
of  white  linen,  and  let  it  dry  in  the  (hade  on  new  baked  tiles^ 

'and  you  will  have  a  moft  admirable  ydlow  for  painting. 

■     ADRIAN  BROWER,  born  in  the  year  1608,  a  fcholar  of 

.Frans  Hallsy  livM  at  Antwerp^  excellent  at  boors  and  drolls,  died 

^in  163S,  aged  thirty  years, 

^  Spanijh  BROWN  is  a  dark,  dull  red,  of  a  horfe  flefli  colour* 
It  is  an  earth,  and  is  dug  out  of  the  ground ;  but  tliere  is  fome  * 

-'of  it.  of  a  colour  plea(ant  enough  to  the  eye,  confidering  the 

-dcepnefs  of  it 

'     It  is  of  great  ufe  among  painters,  being  generally  us'd  as  the 

'  firft  an(^riming  colour,  that  they  by  on  upon  any  kind  of 
timber  work  in  houfe  painting,  ^c.  it  being  a  colour  that  is 
cheap  and  plentiful,  and  works  well,  if  it  be  ground  fine ;  which 
may  be  done  with  much  Ie(s  labour  than  fome  better  colours  re- 
quire. 

That  which  is  of  the  deepeft  colour  is  the  beft,  and  that  which 
is  the  freeft  from  ftones. 

Tho'  the  other  forts  do  not  give  fo  good  a  colour  to  the  eye^ 
yet  they  ferve  as  well  as  any  others  for  a  priming  colour,  for 
$ht  feafoning  of  the  wood  in  order  to  lay  other  colours  on.  '  '  ^ 
Tho'  this  is  a  dirty  brown  colour,  yet  of  great  ufe,  not  to  ^ 
colour  any  garment  with,  unlefs  it  be  an  old  man's  gown ;  buc 
to  fliadow  vermilion,  or  to  lay  upon  any  dark  ground  behind  % 
pidure,  or  to  (hadow  yellow  berries  in  the  darkeft  places,  whetl 
you  want  lake,  ^c.   - 

It  is  the  bsft  and  brighteft  colour  when  it  is  burnt  in  the  (ire 
till  it  be  red  hot,  tho'  if  you  would  colour  any  hare,  horfe,  dog. 
or  the  like,  it  (hould  not  be  burnt  ^  but  for  other  ufes,  it  is  bed: 
when  it  is  burnt.  As  for  inftance,  for  colouiing  wood,  pofts* 
bodies  of  trees,  or  any  thing  elfe  of  wood,  or  any  dark  giouud 
of  a  pidturc. 

Ohfervations  en  BROWN  Colours. 
Spanijh  Brown  is  a  dirty  brown  colour,  but  of  great  ufe ;  as 
alfo  to  Ciadow  vermilion^  or  lay  upon  a  dark  ground  behind  a 
pi£hire*  You  may  (hadow  yellow  berries  with  it  in  the  darkeft 
places,  when  you  want  lake  or  thick  red-ink ;  but  don't  colour 
garments  with  it,  unlefs  it  be  old  mens  gowns. 

UmbiT  b  a  hair  colour,  and  the  beft  and  brighteft  when  it  is 
jcalcin'd  red  hot ;  but  it  muft  not  be  burnt  for  colouring  any  hare, 
liorfe,  dt)g,  (sTf .  but  for  other  ufes,  it  is  beft  calc.n'd  or  burnt ; 
as  for  cokmring  pofts,  bodies  of  tfeet^  tiait>:r-W9rk,  or  any  dark 
j^rpimd  jui  a  pi£l4rc^  Ufe 
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Ufe  it  not  in  garments,  unleis  In  old  mens  gowns  or  op 
Handing  together,  which  are  not  to  be  all  of  the  fiime  cola 
But  for  diilin£lion'3  or  variety's  fake,  you  nuy  uie  it  unbiinti 
many  cafes. 

I.  TA€  mitbod  cf  dying  BKOWSS.  Take  a  fuffident  qm 
tity  of  water,  put  it  into  the  copper,  and  put  of  red-voBJ 
ground  and  nut  galls  bruis'd,  of  each  twenty  ounces  ;  boil  tin  ^ 
together,  and  enter  twenty  yards  of  broad-doth,  boiling  it  fa: 
two  hours  and  a  half,  and  keep  cooling  it  with  a  coder,  fix  fa; 
of  fpotting ;  then  take  it  up  and  air  it:  then  put  in fixteeno» 
ces  of  copperas,  and  enter  the  cloth  again,  when  it  a  almil 
ready  to  boil  again,  and  handle  it,  letting  it  boil  half  an  ho^ 
and  then  cool  it.  If  you  would  have  the  colour  fadder,  ptii 
more  copperas. 

II.  To  dye  a  fad  BROWN.  Firft,  infufc  the  ckth  or  H 
to  be  dyed  in  a  ftrong  tin£hire  of  htrtMdaitfU  ;  the^put  tf 
fron  and  aflies  in  a  ^^  Jiratum  fuper  ftraium^  upon  which  |i 
water  two  parts,  mixed  with  vinegar  one  part;  ilrain  outtb 
water  and  vinegar,  being  thoroughly  hot,  fifteen  or  fixteen  daft 
In  this  lixiviate  tincture  of  faffron,  put  the  former  matter  tok 
dyed,  letting  it  lie  a  night ;  then  take  it  out,  and  without  wrag- 
ing,  hang  it  up  to  dry ;  repeat  this  working  the  iecond  lot 
third  times. 

III.  To  dye  a  BROWN  tawny^  or  iron  ruji  colour.  Mak 
a  ftrong  decoction  of  walnut-tree  leaves  in  fair  water  ;  then  p* 
in  the  matter  you  would  have  dyeci,  and  boil  it  fome  houn  inik 
the  leaves  in  the  faid  liquor,  and  when  it  comes  out^  it  will  k 
cxadJy  of  a  tawnv  brown  colour. 

IV.  To  make  the  colour  calVd  the  London  BROWN.  Fill 
dye  twenty  yards  of  cloth  of  a  bright  blue;  then  take  flade,  cfcii 
liquor  made  of  wheat  bran  a  fufficient  quantity,  a  quarter  of  ft 
pound  of  ground  logwood,  and  of  alum  two  pound  and  a  failfi 
mix  and  boil  the  cloth  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  then  codk; 
afterwards  take  fre(h  liquor  made  of  wheat  bran  and  dear,  tt 
which  put  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  madder,  and  handle  tbe 
cloth ;  let  it  have  a  quick  fire  to  a  boiling,  then  cool  it ;  aftec 
which,  take  a  fufficient  quantity  of  fair  water,  half  a  pcmndof 
logwood,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  brafil  ground  ;  then  let  them 
boil  well,  adding  fome  urine ;  then  enter  the  cloth,  and  haodfe 
it,  and  let  it  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hoir ;  cool  it  and  walh  it 
well. 

V.  To  dye  woollen  a  clove  BROWN.  Boil  three  pounds  of 
alum^  and  two  pounds  of  tartar  in  a  copper  ;  then  put  in  the  A^ 
boil  it  two  hours;  then  take  it  out,  and  put  in  together  fivepoufli 
of  madder^  and  a  pint  of  wheat-bran,  ilirring  the  liquor  chrie 
quarters  of  an  hour,  till  it  is  boiling  hot;  then  draw  off  tbe  wi- 

^'  ter, 
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:ing  in  firefli  water,  and  put  in  a  pound  of  galls  and  the 
rhich  boil  for  an  hour ;  then  take  it  out  again,  and  put 
inds  of  copperas  into  the  kettle,  and  then  put  in  the  ftufF 
nd  ftir  it  about  till  it  is  fufEciently  dyed ;  then  rinfe  it. 
Imiber  clave  BROWN.     Heat  fome  water  with  clear 
r,  and  for  every  pound  of  ftuiT,  put  in  two  ounces  of 
le  ounce  of  tartar  in  powder ;  boil  them  together,  then 
le  ftuiF,  and  ftir  it  about  for  an  hour;  then  cool  and 
then  heat  fome  fair  water,  and  for  every  pound  of  ftufF, 
•  ounces  of  brafile ;  boil  it  for  half  an  hour,  then  put 
I  ftuiF  into  it,  and  work  it  fo  long,  till  it  b  fufficlently 
d ;  then  take  it  out,  and  add  to  the  dye  an  ounce  of 
liflblve  it  very  well,  then  work  the  ftuffs  fo  long  in  it 
lall  judge  proper ;  then  rinfe  it  out. 
tnother  BROWN  colour.    Take  as  much  water  as  will 
fifty  eight  pounds  of  wool,  varn,  flannel  or  cloth ;  put 
copper,  to  which  put  nut-galls  bruis'd  fmall  two  pounds, 
I  eround  half  a  pound ;  then  put  in  the  matter  to  be 
Si  boil  together  for  three  hours ;  then  take  out  the 
I  air  it ;  then  put  into  the  fame  liquor  four  pounds  of 
let  it  melt ;  then  enter  the  wool,  cloth,  &r.  again, 
it  to  deepen  the  colour  to  what  degree  you  would 

Another  London  BROWN.  To  a  fufficient  quantity 
,  put  a  pound  of  nut-galls  bruis'd,  red  wood  ground, 
nd  fuftic  of  each  half  a  pound  ;  boil  all  together  for 

then  put  in  your  cloth  or  other  matter  to  be  dyed, 

boil  an  hour  alio ;  afterwards  take  it  out  and  cool  it ; 

in  two  pounds  of  copperas,  and  when  \t  iz  melted, 
ie  cloth  a^in,  and  iadden  it.  This  will  dye  twenty 
light. 

vither  kind  of  BROWN.     Put  a  pound  of  nut-galls 
nail,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  red  wood  bruis'd  to  a 
quantity,  of  water  \  let  them  boil  for  two  hours ;  enter 
irds  of  broad  cloth,  and  fadden  it  at  your  pleafure. 
fiber  London  BROWN.     To  a  pound  and  a  half  of 

ground,  put  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water,  into  which 
nty  yards  of  broad  cloth ;  boil  all  together  for  an  hour  ; 
)rth  and  cool  it,  and  put  into  the  liquor  wood -foot  a 
quantity ;  and  let  the  copper  boil  till  the  wood  is  dif* 
len  put  in  the  cloth,  and  boil  it  for  an  hour;  take* out 
and  cool  it  3  put  in  copperas  a  fufficient  quantity ;  put 
th  fl^ain,  and  fadden  it  as  ufual. 
wtbir  BROWN  colour.  Put  two  pounds  of  madder, 
ind  and  a  half  of  nut  galls  brub'd,  and  three  quarters  of 
f  fiiftick;!  into  a  fufficient  quantity  of  water ;  let  them 

boily 
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fcofl,  and  then  put  in  fifty  pounds  of-mxA,  yai 
cloth;  let  it  boil  for  two  hours  and  a  half;  then 
put  in  copperas  two  pounds,  and  boll  to  a  fadnefs 

XII.  Ti  dyt  a  la/lias  and  mat  purflc  BROW> 
doth  (for  flight  fluffs  will  not  bear  the  price  of  thi 
cither  light  or  dark,  according  as  you  would  hav 
then  boil  it  fird  either  with  galls  and  maddtr^  \ 
only  ;  and  after  that  with  copperas. 

When  it  has  been  well  boli'd  with  madder^  or 
and  madder^  or  with  galls  atone,  if  it  be  period 
will  not  take  any  fUin  frotn  win*,  vintgaVf  or  tiri 

On  the  contrary,  all  colours  dyed  with  wood  ; 
pTct  the  red  oi  the  Line,  in  which  brafiU  has  been  i 
flains  from  the  weakeft  acids,  which  will  caufc  u 
viTiUe  change. 

Indeed  yellav)  wood  is  a  fort  of  exception  to  this 
£>r  its  dye  docs  not  change  fo  foon. 

XIII.  Ts   dye  horUy  Jiraw,  &c.  BROWN, 
tient  quantity  of  lixivium^  Indian  wood  ground,  J 
wallnuts,  of  each  half  a  pound ;  let  the  ftraw  lie 
days  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  take  them  out. 

XIV.  Ta  dye  or  Jlain  vjiad  of  a  walnut  trt. 
Take  the  green  fliells  of  wallnuts,  dry  them  in 
bull  them  in  nut  oil ;  and  rub  the  wood  with  this 

JAN  BRUEGHEL,  th(  fin  of  old  Peter,  calt 
ELEN,  or  vihet  BRUEGHEL,  born  in  1569 
Peler  Goe-imty  Itudied  in  Jtaty,  liv'd  at  Brujfel 
wakes,  fairs,  dances,  landfcapes,  (^c,  and  in  littli 
jear  i62j,  aged  fifty  fix  years. 

A,  D.  BRUIN,  bom  in  1 560.  He  engraved  fix 
Cafan,  and  various  ovals  in  1579,  and  ufcd  tt 
marks  of  Nicholas  de  Briiyn. 

BRUSHES.  In  the  choice  of  brujlus  and  ptnc 
following  direction.'. 

For  brujhts,  obferve  whether  the  brlflles  are  faf 
flocks,  and  if  the  hair  be  (trong  and  lye  clofc  tc 
they  do  not  lye  cbfe,  but  fprawl  abroad,  fuch  w 
well;  and  if  they  are  no:  fail  bound  in  the  ftocl 
will  come  out  whtn  you  are  ufing  them,  and  fpo; 
as  may  be  feen  where  the  loofe  hairs  of  the  brufl 
and  ^own  in  the  colours  laid  on,  to  the  great  dil 
the  work. 

To  prevent  this,  if  they  are  not  fafi  bound, 
thin  wooden  wedges,  between  the  thread  with  v 
bound  round,  and  thb  wiU  icadei  che  biUllcs  tight 
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WIRE  BRUSHES  are  of  ufc  for  fchibbing  thofc  flver, 
30ppcr,  and  bnifs  pieces  which  arc  tq^e  gilded  over,  thereby 
^rfcftly  to  fiee  them  from  any  dirt,  riift,  or  filth  which  majt 
idhere  to  them ;  which  not  being  taken  oft;  would  hinder  the 
dofing  of  the  gold  with  them.  They  are  therefore  us'd  by  gl- 
ders,  filvcrfmiths,  i^c.  and  arc  ufually  fold  by  iron-mongers. 

times. 

Charles  k  BRUN,  was  born  at  Parisy  anno  1620.  and  he 
began  his  ftudies  under  Simon  Vouety  and  iiniflied  at  Rmt  by  the 
£ivour  of  Moniieur  the  Chancellor  Sequier^  who  fent  him  thither 
with  a  confiderable  penfion  for  three  years ;  the  firft  proofs  of 
im  abilities  after  he  returned  home,  were  the  prize  pieces  he 
inadct  two  years  fuccefsfuUy  for  the  church  of  Notre  Dame;  and 
ilia  performances  foon  afterwards  in  feveral  of  the  fine  houfes  in 
France,  gave  fuch  a  luflre  to  his  pencil,  that  the  King  (upon 
the  recommendation  of  Moniieur  Colbert)  made  him  his  chief 
painter,  ennobled  him,  honoured  him  with  the  order  of  St  Mi^ 
€baiL  He  bad  a  genius  lively,  penetrating,  and  equal  to  every 
thing  he  undertook ;  his  invention  was  cafy»  and  his  talent  (ex«- 
cepting  in  landfcapes  only)  univerfal. 

He  was  not  indeed  admired  for  his  colouring,  nor  for  his  skill 
in  the  diflribution  of  his  lights  and  (hadows ;  but  for  a  good 
guflo  of  defign,  an  excellent  choice  of  attitudes,  an  agreeable 
management  of  his  draperies,  a  beautiful  and  jufl  expreffion^ 
and  withal  a  ftric^  obfervance  of  the  decorum  of  his  compoiiti- 
€fis,  will  obnmiand  attention  and  admiration  of  the  niceft 

His  capital  works  are  the  cieling  of  the  gallery,  and  grand 
flair-cafe  of  VerfailUs,  and  his  five  large  pieces,  containing  the 
hiftory  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  prints  of  which  are  alone 
enough  to  render  his  name  fiimous  to  poflerity.  He  had  the  fu- 
parintendency  of  the  manu&^res  at  the  GoMines,  and  for  fome 
years,  governed  all  the  King9  artificers.  He  died  in  France  an^ 
m  1690.  egfat.  70. 

B.  S.  fignifies  Bartholomew  SkeniuSj  or  Bononenfts  fculptor, 

JOSEPH  BUCKSHORN  was  a  Dutck  painter,  Wn  at  the 
Hague,  who  came  over  to  England  about  the  year  1670.  He 
was  efpedally  eminent  for  his  copies  after  Sir  Peter  Lely,  whofe 
manner  he  came  fo  near,  that  feveral  heads  of  his  have  been 
taken  by  good  judees  for  that  great  mafler's. 

He  copied  alfi>  Van  Dyck,  and  the  prefent  Lord  Rockingham 
Jias  the  pi^re  of  the  Earl  of  Strafiord  done  by  him  after  that 
great  painter.  He  was  Sir  Prtpr  tciy%  drapery  painter  f^r  ma- 
ny 
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ny  yean,  and  died  iti  London  at  the  age  of  thirty  five,  suuih 
buried  in  St.  Martinis  Church. 

BUILDINGS,  as  TOWNS,  CASTLES,  RUINS,  K 
are  painted  as  follows.  !•  Thofe  towns  or  cities  which  (ccbc 
be  far  off,  muft  have  but  little  (hadowing  or  heightening,  d 
fometimes  none  at  all ;  thefe,  if  they  appear  agatnft  the  df. 
muft  be  laid  with  Bia  and  a  little  ipurple,  and  Ihaded  boA^ 
with  a  good  blue. 

2.  Thofe  which  are  fituated  fomething  farther  dlflant,  nd 
be  laid  with  Hue  and  purple  as  afbre&id,  and  Ihaded  with  Ij^ 
ibuj  and  heightened  with  tubite.  '         \ 

3.  Thofe  which  appear  at  an  ordinary  diftance,  muft  faeU 
with  vermilim  and  purple^  and  (haded  with  a  fitong  /0^ 

'  ihaded  with  white. 

4«  Thofe  which  are  near,  muft  be  done  with  vermilmwl 
white^  and  fliaded  with  a  ftrong  vermilion^  and  brown  m^ 
mixt  with  white. 

STONE  BUILDING  (to  paint  in  miniature.^  Do  itvil 
indigo^  hijirey  and  white^  for  the  dead  colouring  or  grouaii 
and  then  (hade  with  lefs  of  this  laft,  and  more  of  the  hiftnwi 
indigo^  according  to  the  colour  you  would  have  the  lionB  tt 
be  \  you  may,  if  you  pleafe,  add  a  little  okcr,  both  to  bcp 
with  and  to  finifh. 

But  to  add  ftill  to  its  beauty,  you  fliould  here  and  there,  d^ 
cially  for  ruins^  make  teints  of  blue  and  yellaw\  the  fermaflf 
takery  and  the  latter  of  ultramarine^  always  mixing  them  vii 
whitej  whether  for  the  firft  ground,  provided  they  appear  Hd 
what  you  lay  upon  them,  or  whether  you  ufe  them  at  laft,  fioifr 
ing  and  blending  them  with  the  reft. 

WOODEN  BUILDINGS,  as  thev  are  of  different  ^ 
they  are  left  to  difcretion ;  but  the  moft  ufual  way  is  to  bep 
with  a  mixture  of  oakery  bijire  and  white ;  and  hnifli  witM 
whitey  or  with  but  very  little;  and  when  the  fliadcs  rcquiic 
ftrengthen  with  bijire  alone. 

For  others,  you  may  add  fometimes  vermiliony  or  fomtdas 
green  or  black ;  in  a  word,  according  to  what  you  intend,  jt$ 
muft  mix  your  colour,  and  finifh  with  ftippling,  as  for  draperiB 
and  all  the  reft. 

BURNING  of  COLOURS.  There  are  fevcral  cobott 
that  require  burning ;  as  firft  lamp  blacky  which  is  a  cokw  flt 
fo  greafy  a  nature,  that  except  it  is  burnt,  it  will  require  a  k^ 
time  to  dry. 

The  method  of  burningy  or  rather  drying  latnp-hlaci,  n  9 
follows :  put  it  into  an  iron  ladle  or  a  crucible,  and  fet  it  over 
a  clear  fire,  letting  it  remain  till  it  be  red  hot,  or  t6  near  i^ 

thajt  there  is  no  nafui^  of  OnoiK  axUcs  &ga  itt 
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"  Secondly,  umier^  which  if  k  b«  tiitehded  for  colour  ibv  aii 
liorfe,  or  to  be  a  iliAdow  for  gdd,  then  burning  fits  it  for  that 
Mirpofe. 

in  order  to  turm  unitr^  you  muft  put  it  into  the  naked  fire 
in  large  lumps^  and  not  take  it  out  till  it  is  thoroughly  red  hot ; 
If  you  have  a  mind  to  be  more  curious^  you  may  put  it  in  a  cru^ 
Gifate,  and  then  put  it  into  the  fire,  till  it  be  red  hot^  then  take 
b  out,  and  when  it  is  coid,  lay  it  up  for  ufe* 

Ivory  alfo  muft  b6  burnt  to  make  a  black,  thus :  fill  two  cnn 
cEldeB  with  (havings  of  irory ;  then  clap  their  two  mouths  toge- 
thor,  and  bind  them  bA  with  an  iron  wire,  and  lute  the  joints 
dde  with  clay,  falt^  and  horie^dung  wdl  braten  together ;  then 
fet  it  in  a  (irt^  covering  it  all  over  with  coals^  and  let  it  re- 
main \n  the  fire,  till  you  are  fure  the  matter  inclofed  in  the  cru- 
dbks  is  thoroughly  red  hot ;  then  tdce  it  out  of  the  fire,  but 
da  not  open  the  crucibles,  till  they  are  peJfefily  cold  ;  for  if  you 
Ihoidd  open  them  while  hot,  the  matter  would  turn  to  aflies ; 
ilid  fo  it  wifl  be,  if  tJie  joints  are  not  l:uttd  dofe ;  for  it  is  only 
the  exclufion  of  all  air,  that  prevents  any  matter  whatever  that's 
himit  t!0  a  coal,  from  turning  to  a  whitt  a(hy  and  preferves  the 
Uacknefs. 

BURNING  GLASSES.  A  machine  by  which  the  fun's 
rays  are  coUeded  into  a  point  \  and  by  that  means  their  force 
wtoA  «fie£b  heightened  to  that  extreme  degree,  a»  to  burn  objeds 
piac'd  in  them. 

They  are  of  two  kinds,  eidiervdifcrMr  or  concave  %  the  convix 
Mmfmit  the  rays  of  light,  mi -in  their  paflage  refrad  or  incline 
them  towards  its  axis ;  having  the  property  of  Len^s^  and 
■Aing  according  to  the  la#s  of  refniftioin.  See  LENS  and  RE- 
FRACTION. 

The  concave^  which  are  the  more  ufual,  are  very  improperly 
dS'd  Burning  Glaffes,  in  that  they  are  ufually  made  of  metal ; 
Aele  TtBt£t  the  rays  of  light,  and  in  that  reflection,  incline 
them  to  a  point  in  thfeir  axes ;  having  the  properties  of  mirrours^ 
and  ading  according  to  the  hws  of  redeAion.  See  MIRROUR 
and.  REFLECTION. 

EvUry  concave,  mtrrour  or  J^ulum^  collet  in  rays  difpers'd 
dir6*  if»  Whok  concavity,  after  refleAion  into  a  point  or  focm^ 
Bifd  i^  therefore  a  turning  mhrmir. 

Hence,  as  the  ficus  b  there,  where  the  rays  are  moft  doiely 
tMtnEttd^  if  it  be  a  fegment  of  a  large  ijlhcve,  its  breadth  muft 
not  fubtend  an  arch  above  eighteen  degrees ;  if  it  be  a  fegment 
of  a  fmaller  fphere,  its  hreinlth  itiiay  be  thirty  degreet. 

M^Kircbtrh of  opinion,  that  tkivk Burning  A^rrmtrt^  which 
do  not  in  their  breaoth  fubtend  an  arch  of  more  than  eighteen 
degrees,  ar<  the  beft  of  all  ochen. 
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A^  the  fuffaccofa  w/fr^tfr,  which  is  a  fegment  of  a  larger  ^hse; 
yeccives  more  rays  than  another  of  a  left ;  if  the  breadth  oiad 
fubtend  an  arch  of  eighteen  degree?,  or  even  more  or  left,  pr- 
vided  it  be  equal,  the  efiefls  of  the  larger  mirrour  will  be  grar 
than  thofe  of  the  Icfler. 

And  as  the  fotm  is  contained  between  the  Iburth  and  tt 
part  of  the  diameter,  mirrouri  that  are  f^^ments  of  gitf. 
fpheres  will  burn  at  a  greater  diftaacSi  than  thofe  wbidi  ■ 
fegments  of  a  lefler. 

And  fince  the  burning  depends  upon  the  uniting  or  unimi- 
the  rays  on  the  concave,  fpherical  figure ;  it  is  not  to  be  admiiil^ 
at,  that  even  wooden  mirrours  gilded,  or  fuch  as  are  prcpir'do| 
alabafter,  ^c,  covered  with  gold,  nay  even  fucb  as  are  maien 
paper,  and  covered  with  ftraw,  (hould  be  found  to-  bum.         ' 

Mr.  Tf^hirnkaus's  mkrour,  the  breadth  of  which  is  near  ths 
Letpf,ck  ells,,  and  its  focus  two  ells  diftant  from  it,  was  voMki 
eofper^  and  its  fubftance  not  more  than  double  the  thicknci' 
the  back  of  a  knife,  according  to  the  account  in  the  a^n 
ditorunty  perforra'd  as  follows : 

1 .  It  fet  fire  to  green  wood  infiantaneoufly,  fi>  as  not  tok 
extinguifh'd  by  a  Arong  wind. 

2.  It  boil'd  water  immediately,  and  eggs  in  it  were  icntai' 
eatable  prefently. 

3.  It  caufed  a  mixture  of  /i/rand  had  three  inches  thick  i* 
drop  prefently ;  and  an  iron  or  fteel  plate  became  red  hot  |9 
iently,  and  a  little  while  after  burnt  boles  thro'  iu 

4.  It  rendrcd  things  not  capable  of  melting  foQa  rad  hot  ft 
iron  ;  fuch  zsjiones^  bricks y  kc» 

5.  It  rendred  Jlate^  firft  a  white  and  then  a  Uack  gUL 

6.  It  converted  ti/es  into  a  yellow  glafs,  andfheUs  intoahiick' 
ifli  yellow  one. 

7.  It  melted  a  pumicejioru  thrown  out  of  a  vdcam  Jflto 
white  glafs. 

8.  It  vitrified  a  piece  of  a  crucible  in  eight  minutes., 

9.  It  (}uickly  turned  Bones  into  an  opake  glals^  and  CHtb  iMP 

a  black  one. 

■ 

Dr.  Harris  and  Dr.  DefaguUers  inform  us,  that  thqr  fafld 
the  following  efFe£b  perform'd  by  a  Burning  Giafs  or  J£m0i 
made  of  a  compofition  of  /i/i,  ccpptr^  and  tin^ghtfi^  in  wi^ 
forty  feven  Inches ;  ground  to  a  fphere  of  feventy  fix  incbB 
radius.  So  that  its  focus  was  about  thirty  eight  inoMa  fiomrif 
vertex. 

1.  It  melted  %  fihnr  fix-pence  in  7"  7. 

2.  A  King  George  the  I's  half-penny  in  16'',  and  made  itltf, 
with  a  hole  in  34. 

3.  It  melted  tin  in  3",  uft  iron  in  16",  date  in  i'\ 
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al  4.  tt  calcinM  a  foffile  (hilling  in  7". 

^  5^  It  vitrified  a  piece  of  Pempey*s  pillar  at  Jkxandria  in  i\\i 
uf.)hck  part  in  50",  in  the  white  iii  54%  copper  oar  in  S'  ;  cal- 
li^in'd  bones  in  4",  and  vitrified  them  in  33. 

6.  It  melted  an  enierald  into  a  fubftance  like  a  turquois  (lone ; 
gjUid  diminifh'd  f  of  the  weight  of  a  diamond  that  weigh'd  foiir 
lirains  i  vitrified  aibejlos^  sis  it  would  do  all  other  bodies,  if  they 
i^irere  kept  long  enough  ih  the  focm  \  which  wheii  they  are  bncd 
nitrified,  the  mirror  can  go  ho  further  with  them. 
.J  BURNISHING  is  the  art  of  fmoothing  or  policing  a  body 
jtf  a  violent  rubbing  it  with  any  thing* 

«  Thus  book-binders  hurtujh  the  edges  of  their  btk>ks  by  riib*" 
piiig  them  with  a  do^i  tooth. 

Gold  mid  iilVcr  are  bUrniOiM  with  a  %i)olfs  toothy  a  dog^t  toothy 
l^he  bloody-Jloney  tripoli^  a  piece  of  white  wood  and  emety. 
.     Hence  a  Bumijher  is  a  round  polilh'd  piece  of  fteel,  ferving 
^  finooth,  and  give  a  luflre  to  metals. 

BUST    ?fih  fculpturc,  i^c]  ^  teritt  us*d  for  the  {wrtrait  or 

SUSTO  5  figure  of  a  perfon  in  relievo  ;  (hewing  only  the 
bead,  (boulders  and  ftomach,  the  arms  being  lopp'd  off,  ufually 
>la€*d  on  a  peddlal  or  confole. 

M.  Felihien  obferVes,  that  tho'  in  painting  one  mij  fay  a  fi* 
gure  appears  in  Buftb ;  yet  it  Is  not  properly  call'd  a  Bvjl^  that 
H^ord  being  confin  d  to  things  in  relievo. 

The  Buft  is  the  famtf  that  the  Ldtins  called  tlerma^  from  the 
7r/<i  Hermes  J  Mercury ;  the  iiliage  of  that  gbd  b^ing  frequently 
leprelbited  in  this  manner  by  the  Athenians. 

BUST  is  alfo  us'd,  efpedaily  by  the  ItaUans^  for  the  trunk 
if  an  human  body,  from  the  neck  to  the  hips. 
-  Menage  derives  it  from  the  word  bufque,  a  plecd  of  Wood^ 
irory>  or  whalebone,  or  the  like,  which  women  apply  to  theif 
bomachs,  to  keep  thcmfelves  fbeight,  which  the  Italians  caU 

SUSTLER  was  a  Dutchman^  both  a  hiftory  and  fac^e  painter 
1  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  There  is  a  good  picture^ 
artly  performed  by  mitn,  in  Mr.  Elfunt%  po(reiBon  of  the  Tern* 
U'9  which  confifts  of  three  boors  playing  together  indifferent 
£Hon8  by  Mr.  Bujikr^  a  good  landskip  behind  by  Mr.  Lanck* 
ijvrif  and  a  Jittlc  dog  on  one  fide  by  Hondius. 

Haw  to  take  the  lM?Vi^%SiOii  of  any  BUTTERFLY  in 
r  minute  in  all  colours.  Kill  the  butteifly^  but  take  care  not 
o  injure  the  wing^  but  fpread  them  open  in  a  flying  mamier 
9  exiSXj  as  may  be ;  then  uke  a  piece  of  white  paper,  and 
irith  a  imall  bru(h  or  pencil,  wa(h  a  part  of  the  paper  with 
um-water,  a  little  thicker  than  ordinary  ;  folet  it  drv  leifurdy  ; 
ficn  lay  the  Butferfly  on  the  paper,  and  when  you  have  fixt  it 
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welK  cut  away  the  body  dofe  to  the  wmgs^  and  throw  it  nt^; 
j|thac  the  prcfling  of  the  body  may  not  (queeze  out  the  intd^j 
and  fpread  and  fmear  the  impreflion)  then  lay  the  paper  «i 
fmooth  board,  with  the  wings  of  the  butterffy  upwards,  anda 
the  fly  another  paper,  and  a  fmooth  trenclier  upon  that  h 
put  the  boards,  paper,  and  wings  aU  together  into  alie^ 
fcrew-prefi,  and  fcrew  it  down  very  hard,  and  let  it  ftand  mi 
for  an  hour  ;  and  then  take  ofi*  tlie  butterfly 's  wings,  andlki 
will  remain  on  the  paper  iheir  perfect  imprei&on  in  aO  tkt: 
beautiful  colours. 

But  if  you  have  not  a  fcrew-prefs,  lay  Weights  upoa  yovf 
pcrmoft  boarxJ,  and  it  will  come  off  very  well. 

I'he  reafon  of  this  is,  that  all  the  fine  colours  that  syppcva 
the  wings  of  a  butterfly,   are  a  fort  of  fine  feathers,  or  ratbeii 
powder,  which  flicks  fo  fall  to  the  gum,  that  wfaea  the  goii ' 
dry,  they  leave  the  wing. 

After  you  have  thus  gotten  the  beautiful  wingx^  you  maf  fa 
the  body,  ^c.  of  the  butterfly,  and  colour  the  drawing  oTftds 
the  life. 

NICHOLAS  BYER  was  a  hiftory  and  facq  pointer,  hm 
at  Drontkem  in  Norway.  He  was  mi^ch  onployed'  by  the  k 
Sir  If^lliam  Temple  at  his  houfe  ztShme^  naar  i?/Vinm^l 
Surrey^  where  he  died  about  forty  fix  or  fii^rty  feven  yea^^ijp 
He  was  a  painter  of  eood  hopes,  but  died  young,  the  cftAf 
an  intemperate  life.  He  lived  with  Sir  trilliam  three  er  fa 
years,  during  all  which  time,  he  W43.  a>nftutly  eiaplojiil  If 
him  in  one  fort  of  painting  or  other. 

One  thin;r  is  remarkable  in  him,  and  tRat  is,  that  he  w^dfi 
firft  man  that  was  buried  in  ^t.  Clemenfs  Danes^  after  it  Vt 
rebuilt,  and  which  had  been  firfl  built  by  bis  countrymoL 
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CB.  fignliies  Cornelius  Bofs»    This  artlft.  cngjcived  lA 
•   Romano's  Bacchanal, 
.  C.  BL       7  fi^nifies  Cornelius  Bloemart^  foo  of  the-  fifffli 
Born,  Bl^'  J  Dutchman^  Abraham  Bloimarti 
C.  Bleher^  the  mark  of  Cornelius  BUhtr  in  certain  liiftoiiai 
landfcnpes  1636. 

'  CALAMINE  STONE  -jakind  of  fofEI  bituminom c«i 
LAPIS  CALAmNARI^C  mudi  usM  in  foundery*  bof 
CALAMITE  r^us'd  in  tinging  copper.af  a  jfi* 

CADMIA  3  low  colour,  /•  r.  incoAVCixiifi 

into  brafs. 
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It  is  either  of  a  greyllh  colour,  as  that  of  Germany  and 
England ;  or  reddilb,  as  that  about  Leige^  and  in  feme  parts  of 
fFrancfy  acoounted  the  beft,  becaufe  yelbw  by  calcination. 
f  It  is  dug  out  of  mines,  ufually  in  fmall  pieces,  having  eyes, 
fometimes  veins,  of  lead  ufually  $  tho'  not  always  found  in  lead 
inines. 

(  It  is  generally  dug  in  barren  rocky  ground ;  its  courfcs  run^ 
bii^  ufually  at  fix  a  dock  (as  the  miners  phrafe  it)  /.  /.  from 
eaft  to  weft,  fometimes  at  nine  and  fometimes  at  twelve  ^  or  per- 
pendicular, which  is  accounted  the  beft. 

After  it  has  been  dug,  it  is  wafh'd,  or  huddled  (as  they 
term  it]  in  a  running  water ,  which  carries  off  the  impurities 
and  ^rthy  parts,  leaving  the  lead,  calamine^  and  othtr  fparry 
parts  at  the  bottom  ;  then  it  is  put  into  a  fieve,  and  fhaken 
nrdl  ia  water,  and  the  lead  that  is  mixt  with  it  finks  to  the 
bottom,  the  fparry  parts  afcend  to  the  top,  and  the  calamint 
remains  in  the  middle. 

Having  been  thus  preparM,  they  bake  it  in  an  oven  for  four 
or  five  hours,  the  flame  being  fo  contriv'd  as  to  pafs  over,  and 
fo  to  heat  and  bake  the  calamine ;  it  is  kept  continually  ftii- 
red  and  turned  with  an  iron  rake. 

This  being  done,  it  is  pounded  to  a  powder,  and  all  the  ftones 
found  in  it  arc  picked  out,  and  then  it  is  fit  for  ufe. 

As'to  the  manner  of  applying  it  in  the  preparation  of  brafe, 
fbe  the  article  BRASS..    And  for  other  ufes,  other  articles. 

PAOLO  CALIARI  Verenejij  born  in  the  year  1532,  fcho- 
lar  of  his  uncle  Jnt$nU  Badile^  liv'd  at  Venice^  excell'd  in  hi- 
ftory  and  portraits,  died  in  the  year  1588,  aged  fifty-fix  y^rs. 

CALLIOPE,  one  of  the  mufes,  the  prefident  of  hieroick 
poetry,  is  reprefented  in  painting  with  a  coronet  of  gold  upon 
her  head,  and  upon  her  left  arm  garlands  of  bays  in  ilore  fur 
the  reward  of  poets  \  and  in  her  right  hand  three  books^  on 
which  are  written,  Homerusy  VirgiUusy  Ovidius. 
^r^  GIO  or  (John)  BAPTISTA  CALLESTRUCCI 
jfftlEL  an  engravei',  who  is  inferted  in  the  catalogue  of  Roman 
^^kJ    painters  in  t%he  year  1652,  ufed  th'is  mark. 

CALKING     ^a  term  us'd  in  painting,  i^c.  where  the  back- 

CALQUING  ^  fiile  of  any  defign  b  covered  with  a  black  or 
led  coldour ;  and  the  ftnofacs  or  lines,  trac'd  thro'  on  a  wax'd 
plate,  wall,  or  other  matter  $  by  pafling  lightly  over  each  ftroke 
of  the  delign  with  a  pointy  which  leaves  an  impreflion  of  the 
colour  on  the  plate  or  wall* 

CALUMNY  18  r^pMfentod  in  painting  by  a  beautiful,  rich, 
Rnd  young  woman,  approaching  towards  a  judge  ia  gorgeous 
babit,  wiUi  an  angry^  fcoriiful,  and  difcontented  look,  and  re«l 
Xlid  fiery  eyesi  i^ing  in  bcr  kft  band  a  dming  torch,   and 
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vfhh  her  right  hand,  fhe  by  force  draws  i   young  man  bj  i!l 
hair  of  the  head. 

LUCA  CANGIASI,   er  CAMBIASO,  born  In  thcjr 
I  ^27,  fcholar  to  his  father,  liv'd  at  Genoa  and  in  Sfaim,  exa!i| 
in  hiftory,  died  1683,  aged  fifty  fix  yeark 

CAMERA  OBSCURA,  /.  e.  a  DARK  CHAMBER,) 
a  machine  or  apparatus,  repr^fenting  an  artificial  eye ;  whefM 
the  images  of  external  obje£b  are  exhibited  difUndly,  auli 
their  native  colouts,  either  inveitedly  or  ercEL 

The  ufe  of  this  machine  is  manifold ;  it  ferves  to  ipany  goof 
purpofes  in  explaining  the  nature  of  vifion^  and  hence  it  b  tkt 
it  is  by  feme  call'd  the  artificial  tyi,  \ 

It  afForJsvery  diverting  fpedacles,  both  by  exhibiting  timpi 
pcrfedily  like  their  objeds,  and  each  doth'd  with  thor  tai9> 
colours ;  and  by  expreffing  at  the  fame  time  all  their  nuM; 
which  latter  no  art  can  imitate. 

TI1C  theory  of  the  Camera  Ohjcura  is  contained  in  theft; 
lowing  propKjfition. 

If  an  objei^  A  B  (figure  f  J  radiate  through  a  fmall  aperW; 
C,  upon  a  white  wall  oppofite  thereto,  and  the  place  of  laiii- 
tion  behind  the  aperture  hQa\yt  dark ;  the  image  of  the  0^'. 
je£l  will  be  painted  on  the  wall  in  an  inverted  fituation.  * 

Dcmonftratlon.  For  the  aperture  C  being  very  fmall,  di'. 
rays  ifTuing  fom  the  point  B  will  fall  on  b\  thole  from  tk'j 
points  A  and  D  will  fall  on  a  and  d\  wherefore  iince  the  iff 
ifTuing  from  the  feveral  points  are  not  confounded^  when  refleV 
from  the  wall,  they  will  carry  with  them  a  certain  fpedei^ 
the  obje(E^,  and  exhibit  its  appearance  on  the  wall. 

But  fince  the  rays  AC  and  BC  interfeft  each  other  in  ik' 
aperture,  and  the  rays  from  the  loweft  parts  fall  on  theh^gkAl 
the  fituaiion  of  the  objeft  will  of  ncceffity  be  inverted. 

Corollary.  Since  the  angles  at  D  and  d  are  right,  and  ik 
vertical  ones  at  C  are  equal,  B  and  h  and  A  and  a  will  belt 
equal ;  confequently,  if  the  wall  whereon  the  obje£l  is  delioatti 
be  parallel  toit,  ^,  ^  :  A  B  : :  ^  C  :  DC;  that  is^  ibebei^ 
of  the  image  will  be  to  the  height  of  the  obje£^,  as  the  ^ 
ftance  of  the  objefl  from  the  aperture,  is  to  (he  diffamce  of  d* 
image  from  the  fame.      See  the  plate,,  figure  i  • 

ConJiruaiGTi  of  a  CAMERA  OBSCURA,  wherein  the  ina- 
gcs  of  external  objefls  fhall  be  reprefented  diflin£Uy,  and  in  tb 
genuine  colours,  either  in  an  inverted,  or  an  ere^  fict^ation. 

1.  Darken  a  chaniber,  one  of  wbofe  windows  looks  tool 
place  fet  with  various  obje£b,  leaving  only  otie  little  apero' 
ppen  in  the  window. 

2.  In  this  aperture  fit  a  lens,  either  flaM  convex^  or 
P^  ()oih  fideS)  to  be  a  portion  of  a  large  fpheic. 
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'"^.  At  a^duecfiftanoe,  to  bedelerminM  by  experience,  fprad 
aipaper  or  white  doth,  unjefs  there  be  a  white  wall  for  the  pur- 

Efe ;  for  on  this,  the  images  of  the  defired  obje£b  will  be  de- 
leated  invertedly. 

4.  If  you  would  rather  have  them  appear  ereA,  this  may  be 
done  either  by  means  of  a  concave  kns,  plac'd  between  the 
centre  and  the  focus  of  the  firft  lens ;  or  by  receiving  the  image 
on  a  plane  /^ecuhtm^  inclined  to  the  horizon  under  an  angle  of 
45^  ;  or  by  means  of  two  lens's  included  in  a  draw  tube  in* 
dead  of  one. 

Note^  that  if  the  aperture  don't  exceed  the  bignefs  of  a  pea, 
tbe  objeds  will  be  reprefented,  even  tho*  there  be  no  lens  at 
ilL 

To  render  the  images  clear  and  diftin<£t,  Ms  neceflary  that 
the  obje£ls  be  illuminM  by  the  fun's  light ;  they  will  be  fliil 
srighcer,  if  the  fpe£btof  firft  ftay  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
lark. 

.  Care  muft  be  Jikewife  taken,  that  no  light  efcape  through 
iny  chniks ;  and  that  the  wall  ben't  too  much  illumin'd. 

Farther,  the  greater  diilance  there  is  between  the  aperture 
ind  the  wall,  the  larger  and  more  diftind  will  the  images  be ; 
but  the  rays  becoming  thus  too  much  dilated,  the  brightnefs  of 
ifae  image  is  weakened,  till  at  length  it  becomes  invifible. 

The  conftmaion  of  a  portable  CAMERA  OBSCURA. 

ff«  Provide  a  little  cheft  or  box  of  dry  wood,  in  the  &gure  of 
a  parallelopipedon,  in  breadth  about  ten  inches,  and  its  length 
two  feet  or  more,  according  to  the  difierent  magnitude  of  the 
Jjameter  of  the  lens.    See  plate,  fig.  2. 

2.  In  the  plane  BD^  fit  a  Aiding  tube  £  F  with  two  lens's, 
Mr  to  fet  the  image  at  a  lefs  diHance  from  (he  tube  with  three 
lens's  convex  on  both  (ides  \  the  diameter  of  the  two  outer  and 
brwarder  to  be  t7%  of  a  foot  i  that  of  the  inner  lefs,  v.  g«  ."VV* 
.  3,  Within  the  cheft,  at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  tube,  fet 
ipan  oil'd  paper,  perpendicularly  G  H,  foas  that  images  thrown 
ipon  it  may  be  (tea  through* 

4.  And  laftly,.  make  a  round  hole  in  I,  fo  as  a  peribn  may 
00k  conveniently  through  it  with  both  eyes. 
•  If  then  the  tube  be  turnM  towards  the  objects  (the  lens's  be- 
ng  at  their  proper  diibnce,  which  is  to  be  determined  by  expe^ 
jment)  the  objcds  will  be  delineated  on  the  paper  G  H  as  be- 
bre. 

Anothir  portable  CAMERA  OBSCURA. 

I,  In  the  middie  of  ^  cijhila  or  cheft,  (fee  plate,  figure  3.) 
^ife  a  little  turret,  either  round  or  fquare  HJ^  open  towards 
JMobjediAfi. 

H  4  2.  Behind 
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,  But  this  is  not  a  ftone  any  where  formM  by  nature  5  hot  Hf 
he  made  by  art. 

r  But  to  imitate  this  fecond  Carbunde,  or  rather  the  baif  r* 
which  authors  attribute  to  it,  do  as  follows. 

Take  ten  ounces  of  matter,  prepaid  of  natural  nj^^A  * 
fatumus  glori/icatutj  and  having  reduced  them  to  an  implplk . 
powder,  add  to  it  an  ounce  of  eold  cakin'd  (as  ixrili  be  fbem'H 
the  articles  CALCINE  or  GOLD)  mix  the  whole  well  lap[ 
^r,  and  put  it  into  a  good  eniciUe,  which  muft  not  be  dnit 
half  full ;  cover  it  and  lute  it  well,  let  it  dry ;  then  put  b  iii| 
a  glafs  houfe  furnace  fdr  three  days,  bring^g  it  by.Jittk  ni 
little  nearer  to  the  ftrongeft  fire. 

After  three  days,  take  out  the  crudUe,  and  put  the  natts 
into  a  maiUe  mortar,  which  pound  to  an  impalpable  povriOi 
to  which  add  its  weight  of  fal  genmue^  alfo  in  fine  pmrfa; 
which  mix  well  together,  and  fi»rce  through  a  fine  fiere,  tk 
better  to  incorporate. 

Put  this  powdfr  into  a  new  crucible,  which  you  muft  notlj 
tibove  half  way ;  which  cover,  lute  and  dry  at  before :  theof^l 
it  into  a  glafs  houlie  furnace,  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  file  If  | 
little  and  little,  where  let  it  ftand  ten  hours. 

After  this,  take  your  crucible  out  of  the  furnace,  and  put  it  { 
iiito  that  where  they  fet  their  glafles  to  anneal ;  let  it  fland  fa  I 
ten  or  twelve  hours;  then  take  it  out,  and  by  breaking  it,  jn 
nill  find  the  matter  ting'd  of  a  carbuncU  cobur,  the  UK^ft  iiielf 
and  refplendeot  that  can  be  made  by  this  art ;  whereof  JQi 
may  make  what  ftones  or  works  you  pleafe. 

CARE.  Tiiough  it  commonly  makes  one  old,  yet  flie  ii 
painting  is  rf  prefented  fo  as  to  appear  comely  $  fhe  is  winged  hoU* 
iiig  two  h  jur  glafTei,  a  cock  at  her  heels,  and  the  fun  riling  fro* 
tiit  ocean. 

Her  handfomenefs  denotes  her  taking  time  by  the  fortlxk, 
and  flopping  all  good  things;  the  wings  denote  quicknefs;  tb 
glaffes  and  fun  fhew  that  care  and  folitude  is  never  weary. 

CARICATURAKS  [in  painting]  as  to  make  caricatiimB 
to  exaggerate,  the  defeats,  and  conceal  the  beauties  in  per(a0 
tace> ;  however  preferving  the  refemblance. 

JOHN  CARINGS  was  an  Engli/b  landfcapc  painter,  wb 
lived  the  belter  part  of  his  time  in  Hollands  and  drew  mioj 
views  of  that  country  in  a  manner  very  neat  and  elaborates 
His  pieces  bore  a  great  price  in  his  life-time,  but  having  litih 
befides  their  neatnefs  to  recommend  them,  they  '  have  fifltf 
been  lefs  ellecmed.     He  died  at  Amfterdam  about  ninety  fix  yon 

ANNE  CARLISLE  was  an  EngUJh  gentlewoman,  conteii* 
poi^r^  with  Var^  Djct.    She  copied  (lie  Italian  maftsa  fii  adauJ 

'I 
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mUy  well,  that  (be  was  much  in  favour  with  Cbarks  I.  who  be- 
rame  her  patron,  and  prefented  her  and  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck 
with  as  much  ultramarine  as  coft  him  above  500/.  She  died 
in  l^mdtm  about  fifty  two  years  ago. 

CARLO  (caU'd  CARLINO)  DOLa,  born  in  the  year 
t6i6,  ftudied  Jactf  Vignali^  liv'd  at  Flvrence^  excelled  in  Hi- 
ftorv. 

CARMINE,  a  red  colour,  very  vivid,  bordering  Tomewhat 
on  the  puipk,  us'd  by  painten  in  miniature;  and  fometimct 
painters  in  oil,  tho'  rarely,  by  reafon  of  its  great  price. 

Carnune  is  the  moft  valuable  produd  of  the  cochineal  meftiqui  i 
which  is  a  fecula  or  fediment,  refiding  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  wherein  eochimalj  condn^  and  antour  has  been  ftcep'd  r 
Ibme  add  rocm^  but  this  gives  carmine  too  much  of  the  oval 
caft. 

That  which  is  good  is  almoft  in  an  impalpable  powder. 

Some  make  Camuns  with  hraiaU  woody  femamhoucy  and  leaf 
mid  beat  in  a  mortar,  and  fteep'd  in  white  wine  vinegar ;  the 
Kum  arifing  from  this  mixture,  upon  boiling,  when  dryed, 
makes  Carmsm;  but  this  kind  b  vaftly  inferior  to  the  former. 

Another  Carmine.  Steep  a  pound  of  hraxile  wood,  kA  femam* 
hue  of  the  colour  of  gold,  for  three  or  four  days  in  an  earthen 
▼eflel  or  pot  of  white  wine  vinegar)  after  having  broken  it 
well  in  a  mortar,  boil  it  half  an  hour. 

Then  pais  or  ftrain  it  through  a  very  courfe  linen  doth,  and 
ftt  it  again  upon  the  fire. 

Take  another  little  pot  of  white  wine  vinegar,  and  in  ie 
fieep  or  temper  eight  ounces  of  alum.  Put  thb  alum  fo  tem- 
pered in  the  other  liquor,  and  ftir  it  about  well  with  a  fpa- 
tula. 

The  fcum  or  froth  which  arifes  b  the  Carmine  \  take  it  off  as 
it  rifes,  and  let  it  dry.  Thg  (ame  may  be  done  with  cochineal 
inftead  of  hrazile. 

Another  Carmine.  Take  three  pints  of  fpring  water,  which 
lias  not  pafled  through  leaden  pipes  i  put  it  into  a  glaz'd  earthen 
pot,  and  fet  it  on  the  fire. 

When  it  is  ready  to  boil,  put  in  half  or  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  the  grain  of  cohan  or  dyer's  red,  which  the  feather  dyers  ufe, 
feduc'd  to  a  fine  powder. 

Then  boil  it  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  till  the 
fourth  part  of  the  water  be  confum'd.  Let  the  fire  be  a  coal 
fire. 

Then  ftrain  thb  water  through  a  linen  ckth  into  another 
well  glazM  veflpi,  and  fet  it  on  the  fire  till  it  begins  to  boil ; 
then  put  ia  an  ounce  of  cochineal^  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
gf  ifrn^ttOf  both  rcduc'4  to  powder  apart  2  tod  let  this  liquor 
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boil  away  to  one  half,  or  rather  till  it  raifes  a   Mack  IbuD,  ai| 
u  very  red  ;  for  it  ukes  a  colour  by  king  boiPd. 

Then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  firew  into  it  half  an  ounaf 
three  pinches  of  rBch  alum^  or  Roman  alum,  pulverix'd,  vl 
laft  is  reddiih  and  better ;  and  about  half  a  quarter  of  an  Ik 
after ,  ftrain  it  through  a  linen  doth  into  a  veflU  well  ^bA 
or  you  may  divide  it  in  feveral  fmall  Dutch  glaz'd  porring^  i; 
which  let  it  ftand  to  fettle  for  twelve  or  fifteen  day8»  and  da 
will  appear  on  the  furface  a  mouldy  skin,  which  you  are  took- 
cfF  with  a  fpunge,  and  expofe  the  matter  underneath  to  di 
air.  1 

When  the  watry  part  on  the  top  is  evaporated,  dry  the  mM\ 
which  remains  at  the  bottom,  and  grind  it  upon  a  very  hafddr 
fmooth  marble  ftone  or  porphyry,  and  then  fifC  k  thcouf^ij 
very  fine  fieve.  | 

The  quantities  of  tbefe  ingredients  are  not  fi>  fiat  to  ikf 
proportion  before  directed,  but  that  you  may  put  in  cither  flK  I 
or  lefs  of  them  at  difcretion,  according  lo  the  depth  or  dqpi[ 
of  colour  you  defire.  j 

If  you  would  have  the  Carmine  redder,  you  may  put  ia  at^ 
4irK(iU9y  if  more  of  a  crimfon,  more  coehimali  but  aU  of  diei! 
mud  be  reduced  to  powder  fcparately,  and  the  grain  of  rakncl 
dy^s  weed  mult  firft  be  boii'd  alone,  and  the  other  altogettos* 
before  direfted. 

CARNATIONS  [in  miniature.]    It  is  the  iarne  widitfr ' 
nations  and  pinks  as  with  ammcnles  and  tuHps  (both  which  irft 
for  fome  of  them  are  variegated  or  mixed  with  feveral  coitus 
and  fome  of  them  are  of  one  fingle  colour. 

'V\\G  firft  are  fometimes  ftrealc'd,  ftriped,  or  mark'd^  fometifltt 
with  vermiliGn  and  carmine^  and  fometimes  with  lake  j  at  odtf 
times  with  pure  lake^  or  with  white.  Some  are  deep,  otfacn  iic 
pale;  fometimes  they  are  variegated  with  fmall  or  aanot 
llrokes, 

'J  heir  grounds  are  commonly  (haded  with  indigo  and  iviifr. 

'Inhere  are  fome  of  thefc  flowers  of  a  very  pale  flcfii  oqIohT, 
'jii\f\  variegated  with  another  deeper ,  made  of  vermilion  ^ 
lake. 

Others  are  of  lake  and  white,  which  are  fliaded  and  viik- 
gated  without  ivhite. 

Others  again  arc  all  red  with  veimilim  and  carmine^  a3  derp 
as  poflible. 

Others  again  are  all  lake. 

In  fliort,  there  are  others  of  great  variety,  which  nature  to 
fclf,  or  your  own  fancy,  will  diredl  you  to  reprefeiif. 

l^he  green  of  all  of  them  is  of  the  fea  hue,  and  ihaded  wilk  i 
Iris  green.  I 

CARNATION  I 
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CARNATION,  /.  e,  Flejh  colour  in  painting,  is  underffood  V 

if  all  the  parts  of  a  pifhire  in  genera!,  which  reprefent  ffcfli ;  ^*»^ 

«r  which  are  naked,  without  drapery. 
Titian  and   Corregio  in  Itahf^  and  RiAens  and  Fan  Dyke  in 

rlanders^  excellM  in  carnations. 
Of  Carnations  or  FUjb  Colouring  [in  miniature].  In  clonring 
*%r  flefll,  there  is  fo  great  a  variety,  that  it  is  hard  to  lay  down 
%ny  general  rules  for  inftru£lion  therein,  neither  are  any  rules 
"Regarded  by  thofe  who  have  acquir'd  a  skill  this  way ;  for  they 
"^Dopy  from  originals,    or  work  by  their  own  heads,    without 

knowing  particularly,  why  or  wherefore ;  fo  that  the  mod  able 
^ands,  who  work  with  the  leaft  thought  and  trouble,  would 
^  fo  much  the  harder  put  to  it,  if  they  were  calKd  upon  to  af- 
-  Iltgn  a  reafon  for  their  prafiice  and  teaching  as  to  their  colouring 
.  and  tints. 

'  Neverthelefs,  as  beginners  ftand  in  need  of  immediate  inftruc* 
Von,  I  (hall  here,  in  general,  (hew  how  you  are  Co  paint  the 
^iflmot  forts  of  flelh* 

'   Firft  then,  having  drawn  your  figure  with  carmine  and  ad< 
Hyfted  your  piece,  you  muft  lay  on  for  women>  children,  and 
in.jgeneral,  for  all  foft  and  tender  colouring,  white  mixt  with  a 
Kttle  blue  for  bees,  the  compofition  of  which  will  be  given  here- 
after; but  it  muft  hardly  appear. 

And  (or  men,  inftead  of  blue  ufe  vermilion  fcr  your  dead 
colouring,  and  when  they  are  okl,  let  it  be  mixt  with  oaker, 

'  Then  you  are  to  run  over  all  the  features  with  vermilion^ 
xarmlm  and  white  mingled  together,  and  form  all  the  (hades 
livith  the  fame  mixture,  adding. u/^/V/  as  they  weaken^  iifing 
Scarce  any  of  it  as  they  (Irengthen,  except  in  certain  places,  where 
it  muft  be  laid  on  boldly  ;  as  for  example,  at  the  corners  of  the 
eyes,  under  the  nofe,  the  ears,  under  the  chin,  between  the  ^ 
Angeh,  in  all  the  joints,  the  corners  of  the  nails,  and  generally 
ih  every  part  where  it  is  necefiary  to  exprefs  a  feparation  in  ti» 
cliark  (hades;  nor  need  you  fear  toeivethem  aU  the  ftrength 
ile&ich  they  ought  to  have  from  the  firft  sketch,  becaufe  in  work- 
ihg  thereon  with  green,  it  conlbntly  weakens  the  red  which 
was  firft  laid  on* 

Having  drawn  with  red,  make  blue  tints  with  ultramarine 
and  a  good  deal  of  white,  upon  the  temples, .  beneath  and  at  the 
Corners  of  the  eyti^  on  each  fide  of  the  mouth,  above  and  be- 
low it,  a  little  upon  the  middle,  of  the  forehead,  between  the 
jiole  and  the  ey^»  on  the  fides  of  the  cheeks,  on  the  neck, 
and  other  plarts  where  the  fTefh  has  a  bliiifh  caft. 

Alio  you  muft  make  yellowifti  tints  with  oaker,  orpiment 
and  a  litije  vjermilion  mixt  with  white,  above  the  eye-brows^  at 
^he-fides  of  the  nofe  towards  the  bottom,  a  litdc.  beneath  thp 
jcheeks,  and  the  other  parts  near,'  In 
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tn  thefe  it  is  that  you  muft  well  obferve  tuture,  for  fiaH 
being  no  more  than  an  imitation  of  nature,  every  deviadoafid 
her  is  a  blemifli,  and  truly  a  fault. 

Now  having  dead  colour'd,  drawn,  anddifpofed  of  your  te 
you  muft  proceed  to  fhade,  ftippling  with  green  for  your  M 
mixing  therewith,  according  to  the  rule  prdcrib'd  for  tinb,  i] 
little  blue  for  the  fading  parts ;  and  on  the  contrary  a  litde  ji-, 
low  for  the  ftronger  parts,  or  fuch  as  are  neareft  to  you.   ft 
the  extremities  of  the  (hades,  next  to  the  lights,  you  mnfi  it'; 
perceptibly  blend  your  colour  with  the  ground  of  the  fleflb,  fil: 
with  blue,  then  with  red,  agreeable  to  the  part  you  are  opoi; ; 
and  if  this  mixture  of  green  doe)  not  darken  enough  at  Uk ; 
you  muft  go  over  the  fhades  with  feveral  repetitions,  foaiitm  i 
with  red,  and  fometimes  with  green,  always  Aipp^ng  tiH  tk 
whole  be  perfect.  ^  I 

And  .if  with  the  colours  you  caimot  give  your  fluda  'r 
the  ftrength  they  ought  to  have,  you  may  finifli  the  darkeft  ftf 
with  orpiment,  oaker  or  vermilion,   and  fbmetiaies  whh  Mi 
only,  according  to  the  colouring  you  would  make,  but  lig^ 
laying  it  on  very  thin. 

You  muft  ftipple  upon  the  lights  with  a  little  vermibfl  cr ; 
carmine,  mixt  with  a  good  deal  of  white,  and  a  very  Ixtsdeoibii 
to  lofe  them  with  into  the  fhades,  and  make  the  tints  dkaviT; 
imperceptibly  into  each  othcr^  taking  care  While  you  are  tf\ 
pling  or  hatching,  that  your  ftrokes  follow  the  out-line  of  lb 
flefh ;  for  although  your  hatching  muft  crols  in  all  diicfim 
that  ought  to  appear  a  little  more,  becaufe  it  rounds  off  ik 
parts. 

And  becaufe  this  mixture  might  make  the  Colouring  too  la 
if  it  was  always  ufed,  moreover  you  muft  endeavour  to  oaofan' 
the  tints  and  the  (hades  with  blue,  a  little  green,  and  a  great  dol 
of  white,  fo  that  it  be  very  pale ;  but  with  this  you  muft  Qtf 
work  upon  the  cheeks,  nor  upon  the  extremities  of  the  fi^ 
no  more  than  with  the  other  mixture  upon  thefe  lafl,  iriicl 
are  to  be  left  in  all  their  brightnefs,  as  certain  parts  of  the  dm^ 
of  the  nofe,  upon  the  forehead,  and  upon  the  cheeks,  wbid^ 
and  the  chin,  ought,  however,  to  be  redder  than  the  left,  ■ 
well  as  the  feet,  the  infide  of  the  hands,  the  fingers,  and  (k 
toes. 

Obferve  here,  that  thefe  two  laft  mixtures  ought  to  be  ft 
very  pale,  Aat  you  (hould  hardly  fee  your  felf  work,  they  bfr 
ing  purely  defignM  to  foftert  the  piece,  to  melt  the  Cints  iM 
each  other,  to  blend  the  (hades  with  the  lights^  and  to  dd 
the  lines  ;  be  careful  not  to  make  much  ufe  of  the  red  miztf 
upon  blue  tints,  nor  of  blue  upon  others ;  but  Cbmge  cobtf 
from  time  to  time,  as  you  perceive  yowr  Work  (QO  Uue  or  tsi 
ml,  'tiU  thepiece  be fint(h'd«  Tk 
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2  The  various  colourings  for  Carnations  may  be  eafrly  prochic'd 
Ly  talcing  more  or  lefs  redj  hlui^  yellow  or  biftre ;  whether  for 

ne  iirfl  colouring  or  for  finifhing  the  colouring  for  women  (t\ou\A 
;/C  bluijb  ;  for  children  a  little  red  \  both  frefli  and  gay,   and  for 
'*)ie  men  it  (hould  incline  to  yellow,  efpecially  if  they  are  old. 
^  Of  dying  a  Carnation  or  Red-Rofe  colour^ 

1,  To  dye  a  Ked-Rofe  Carnation  or  blood  red.  Take  liquor  of 
Vheat  bran,  a  fufficient  quantity,  alum  three  pounds,^  tartar  two 
^nces,  boil  them  and  enter  twenty  yards  of  broad  cloth,  boil 
';biiee  hour^,  cool  and  waih  it ;  take  frefh  clear  bran  liqiior  a 
^lufficient  quantity^  madder  four  pounds,  boil  and  fadden  accord** 
M  to  art. 

[  ll.  Rid-JRefe  or  Carnation  colour.  Take  wheat  bran  liquor  a 
ufficient  quantity,  alum  two  pounds,  tartar  two  ounces,  bo3 
ind  enter  twenty  yards  of  camlet,  boil  three  hours ;  after  which^ 
ake  it  out  and  wafiv  k  very  well,  then  add  madder  a  pound, 
mter  and  boil  it  again,  cool  and  wafli  it;  after  which  take  clear 
iquor  a  (jifficient  quantity,  cocbineal  in  fine  powder  two  ounces, 
artar  two  ounces ;  enter  your  camblet,  boil  and  finifli. 

III.  Another  Carnation  colour^  Take  running  water  four  gal- 
\6kk%9  pot  alhes  two  pounds,  mix  and  digefl  forty  eight  hours, 
;his  done>  divide  the  liquor  half  into  one  pot,  and  half  into 
ihbther  pot ;  let  the  firft  pot  ftand  in  the  hot  embers  up  to  th^ 
top  or  in  a  furnace,  and  the  other  by  a  fire  to  keep  warm,  and 
to  fill  up  the  firft  pot  as  it  boils  away  ;  into  the  firft  put  red  brifca 
3r  Spanijl)  flocksy  or  wool  two  pounds,  let  it  boil  tiU  it  is  thicks 
idding  alum  and  a  little  gum  Arabick,  of  each  the  quantity  of 
\  walnut ;  diminiib  the  heat  and  let  it  be  only  fcalding  hot, 
hen  put  it  in  the  matter  you  would  dye,  letting  it  lye  twenty 
our  hours  in  the  liquor. 

IV.  An  excellent  Obfervation.  The  Bow-dyers  know  that  the 
blution  of  Jupiter  (which  is  delved  tin)  being  put  in  a  kettle  to 
he  alum  and  tartar^  makes  the  cloth,  (^c,  atcradl  the  colour  into 
t  s  fo  that  none  of  the  cocbineal  is  left»  but  is  all  drawn  out  of 
he  water  into  the  cloth. 

V.  Another  Obfervation.  The  fpirit  of  nitre  being  ufed  with 
\Igifn  and  tartar^  in  the  firft  boiling,  makes  a  firm  ground,  fo 
hac  they  ihall  not  fpoil  nor  lofe  their  colour  by  the  fun,  fire, 
tir^  vinegar,  wine,  urine  or  (alt-water,  fsTc. 

GLORALAMO  DA  CARPI,  born  in  the  year  1501.  fcho- 
ar  of  Renvenuto  Gorofaloy  ftudied  under  Corregglo^  liv*d  at  Bo- 
ogna^  Modina^  Ferrara^  Romcy  &c.  excelled  in  hiftory  and  ar- 
rhitedure,  died  in  the  year  1556,  aged  fifty  five  years. 

UGO  DA  CARPI,  be  found  out  the  art  of  printing  in  chiaro 
hfcuroy  with  two  plates.of  box,  then  with  three  like  drawing^. 

CARTOJC, 


"C^ftjw,  and  Amdrta  dtl  Sarta  \  liVd  it  t'Btrdut,  i 

fiory  and  ponraits,  died  in  the  year  1 5  56,  aged  fi 
CARYATIDESla  kind  of  order  of  columns 
CARIATES       Jaichiteflure,  under  the  figu 

drefs'd  in  long  robes. 
GIORGIO  dd  CASTEL  FRANCO,  cali'd 

ONE,  born  in  the  year  1477)  fcholar  of  Gh.  Be. 

died  Llsnarda  da    Find  ;  liv'd   at   Vmictf  exccll 

painting  and  portraits,  died  in  the  ycartyii,  ag 

years. 

J-«p  The  firft  of  there  marks  ii 
rTin  Cajidli,  a  GnBtfe  painter 
on  \J  ■^**-  The  fecond  is  of  Cammilla  ( 
graver,  whofe  mark  was  alfo  CC  Fit'i!. 
^r^  GIO  BENEDETTO  CASTIGLION 
wK-r-  famous  painter  and  engraver  of  all  fubji 
*=^     mark. 

BENEDETTO  CASTIGLIONE,  a  Gtnoe, 
of  Batt.  Paggi,  inftrufled  by  Fan  Dyii,  rambled 
cell'd  in  hiftory,  landfcapes  and  animals. 

Of  CASTING  FIGURES  in  PLAITER. 
is  faid  of  making  a  cavity  for  carting  in  wax,  fee  V 
articles  FOUNDERY  and  STATUES)  it  w-ill  be 
ler  to  conceive  how  figures  are  made  of  PLAIS 
being  eafily  tempered,  and  running  as  eafily,  '« 
the  mould,  and  fometimcs  the  figures  are  taken 
piece,  cfpccially  when  the  founder  is  mafter  of  hu 
well  experienced  in  it- 
All  the  art  is  to  chufe  good  plai/ler  in  flone,  tl 
be  no  coal  among  it ;  it  ought  to  be  well  bur 
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[ibout  earthen  figures  and  plaifter  figures  along  time  before  It  waa 
known  how  to  caft  in  metal. 

CASTING  Figures  in  LEAD.  There  are  not  fo  many 
[Hrecautions  neceflary  when  figures  are  caft  in  L£ AD,  as  when 
they  are  done  in  brals;  becaufe  lead  is  not  fo  ftrong.  See  STA* 
TUES. 

The  workman  only  filb  the  cavities  with  earth  well  managed^ 
of  what  thicknefs  he  pleafes ;  then  he  fills  all  the  mould  with 
plajAer  or  iili-duft^  with  which  the  foul  is  made. 

When  the  fou)  is  finifli'd,  all  the  pieces  of  the  mould  are 
Kmken  afunder,  to  take  off  the  earth ;  and  then  being  clos'd  a- 
gain,  are  put  about  the  foul,  but  at  four  or  five  inches  diAance. 

That  interval  is  fill'd  with  coal  from  top  to  bottom ;  all  the 
g^ps  between  the  pieces  of  the  mould  are  fill'd  with  hrick^  and 
the  coal  being  fet  fire  to,  'tis  all  lighted.  This  is  to  feeth  the 
Ibul,  and  dry  the  plaifter  mould  which  the  earth  had  wetted. 

\Vhen  all  the  coal  has  been  well  lighted,  and  after  it  is  gone 
out  of  it  felf,  the  workman  takes  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  blows  ofF 
the  afhes  that  may  have  got  into  the  pieces  of  the  mould  ;  then 
thofe  pieces  are  joined  together  again  as  before  about  the  mould  ; 
all  the  chapei  are  well  ty'd  with  cords,  and  cover'd  with  plaijier  ; 
after  which  the  melted  lead  is  pour'd  into  the  mould,  which  lead 
fills  the  fpace  which  was  taken  up  by  the  earth ;  nor  is  it  necef- 
lary to  earth  the  mould  as  in  cafting  in  brafs,  unlefs  'tis  for  great 
figures. 

The  tools  us'd  in  cafting  in  lead  are  the  fame  the  plummers 
ufe. 

^t^   FRANCIS  CAVEAU,  who  engrav'd  a  great  many 
%p4     plates,  us'd  this  mark. 

FREDERICO  CASAUBON,  aliai  KERSEBOOM,  wa^ 
bom  at  SoUngen  a  city  of  G^rm^ny  in  the  year  1623.  At  eighteen 
years  of  age,  he^went  to  Amfterdam  to  be  inftruded  in  the  art 
ef  painting;  to  Paris  in  1650,  and  work'd  fome  years  under 
Monfieur  li  Brun ;  but  afterwards  was  fent  to  Italy  by  the 
Chancellor  of  France^  and  maintained  there  by  that  minifter 
for  fourteen  years,  two  whereof  he  fpent  with  Nicholas  Pouffin^ 
of  whofe  manner  he  was  fo  nice  an  imitator,  that  fome  of  his 
pieces  were  taken  for  his.  Thus  qualified  for  hiftory  painting,  he 
came  to  England  ;  but  not  finding  encouragement  that  way,  he 
bent  his  ftudies  towards  portraits,  wherein  he  was  not  unfuccef- 
ful,  either  as  to  ^drawing  or  likenefs.  He  was  the  firft  who 
brought  over  the  manner  of  painting  on  glafs,  (not  with  a  print, 
n  the  common  way  now  is)  in  which  Jie  performed  fome  hi- 
ftories  and  heads  exceedingly  well.  Perfpedive  he  underftood 
thoroughly,  having  been  difciplc  to  two  excellent  mafters  in 

\ouh  I  that 


tfiat  art ;  and  wK,  in  (hort,  an  acebi'  , 

in  LoiiJsn  in  the  year  1 690,  and  lies  buiicd  ia  St.  ^ 

C.  C.  Ftcit.  Hands  fomeiimcs  for  Camillui  Cmga 
tines  for  Cbarlti  Cignall  of  Bakgna,  painter^  inv. 
two  C's,  the  one  wiihin  ihc  other, 

C.  D.  F.  fignifies  CAflr/«  David  ftck. 

CELERITY  is  leprerented  in  painting,  by  a 
a  ihundeibolt  in  her  right  hand,  a  dolphin  by  he 
)ia*k  flying  in  ihe  air. 

The  imital  is  obvious,  all  thofc  things  being  r 
quicic  in  tlieir  motioa,  which  well  cxpreiTech  cclerit 
■  CEMENTS  oj  taTOiU  eryjlai  fir  »  Jlrmg  Cm 
cryltal,  and  put  it  into  an  iron  ladle,  cover  it  aod 
and  beat  it  in  the  iirc  till  it  is  red  hot,  which  qu( 
tartar  ;  thi&  do  fo  often,  til!  ihey  will  be  caTily  red 
dcr  in  a  mortar,  which  will  then  eafily  melt. 

This  IS  of  ufc  to  nuke  lirong  cement,  and  to  GtH 
tjs  with. 

To  meh  a  CEMENT  fir  brsten  giaffh 

1.  Mix  glair  of  egp  with  quicic  lime,  and  tfaU 
join  broken  pieces  of  glafs  together,  and  all  earthen 
lixy  will  never  break  In  the  fame  plafc  again. 

2.  Or  thus,  Take  old  liquid  vainfOi  and  join  t] 
«i  tie  them  together,  and  dry  tliem  well  in  the 
•ven,  and  ihey  will  never  unglue  again  ;  but  you 
hot  liquor  into  them. 

3.  Take  whirc  lead,  red  lead,  quicic  lime,  and 
rack,  oF  cuch  half  an  ounce,  and  mix  all  thefc  wit 

4.  Take  quicic  lime  powdered,  liquid  varnilb, 
rggs,  of  each  a  like  quantity  ;  grind  them  upon 
will  be  a  fttong  cement  even  for  (tones.     Or, 

5.  Take  white  leadj  bole,  and  liquid  varnifli  as 
figerh.     Or, 

6.  Take  line  powder  of  glafs,  quick  lime  and  L 
of  each  a  fuificient  quantity. 

7.  Take  calcin'd  flmts  and  cgg-fhells  of  each 
lily,  and  with  ./bites  of  eggs  and  gvn\  tragacanth 
•f  gum  fandarach,  make  a  cement.  Thij  in  a  feu 
as  hard  as  a  ilone. 

a,  Take  of  cakin'd  flints  two  pound,  quick  limt 
^5  much  l.iifccd  oil  as  may  temper  the  mixture  ;' 1 
flrong  cement,  but  with  liquid  varnilb  would  be  fh 

9,    TaJu;  ^(h  glt/C|  ud  beat  it  thin ;  then  foak  U 

kis  Ulu:  a  palie;  jw£e  loUt  <4  it,  which  dnw  s 
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when  you  ufe  it,  diflblve  it  in  fair  water  over  the  fire,  Ictrintr  it 
feeth  a  while,  keeping  fcumming  of  it,^  and  ufe  ic  while  ic  is 
hot. 

CERUSS  a  preparation  of  lead,  commonly  call'd  white  lcz&, 
and  by  the  chymifts  calx  of  lead. 

Cerufs  is  made  of  very  thin  lamina  or  plates  of  lead,  fo  laid 
as  to  receive  and  imbibe  the  fumes  of  vinegar,  plac'd  in  a  veflel 
ever  a  moderate  fire. 

The  lamina^  or  plates,  arc  by  means  hereof  converted  into  a 
white  ruft,  which  is  gathered  together ;  and  being  ground  up 
with  water,  is  formed  into  little  cakes. 

Cirufs  makes  a  beautiful  white  colour,  and  is  much  'us*d  by 
paincen  both  in  oil  {ind  water  colours. 

The  beft  cerufe  is  that  of  Venieey  but  this  is  rare;  that  which 
It  chiefly  us'd,  is  either  EngUjh  or  Dutch  ;  both  of  which  have 
more  marl  in  them  than  white  lead ;  the  latter  however  is  the 
better  of  the  two. 

CHALCEDONY,? is  a  precious  ftene  of  a  bluifh  or  yel- 

CALC£D0NY,  ^lowifh  colour,  rank'd  among  the  kinds 
of  agati.  It  is  fupposM,  by  fome,  to  be  the  white  agate  of  the 
ancients,  though  there  are  fometimes  found  pieces  of  it  blackifh. 

Thb  flone  is  very  fit  for  engraving,  and  much  us*d,  cither 
|6  engrave  arms,  &c.  upon,  as  being  harder  and  prefv^rable  to 
cryflal,  if  good,  or  to  paint  them  on  ths  backfide.  In  fomc 
places,  vafes,  cups,  &r.  are  made  of  it.  That  which  is  cicarcii: 
with  a  pale  caft  of  blue  is  accounted  the  beft. 

71  make  a  CHALCEDONY  in  glafs.  There  arc  three  dif- 
fercnt  ways  to  prepare  an  artificial  Chalcedony^  which  will  make 
three  different  fpecies  of  it,  all  of  them  "^txy  fair,  but  whufc 
beauty  alfo  may  be  augmented  by  the  number  of  ingrcdic-its, 
they  are  compos'd  of;  and  which  caufe  thofe  diverfities  of  co- 
lours, which  that  ftone  ought  to  have. 

Among  the  refl  of  the  ingredients  employ M  for  this  purpofe, 
there  are  fome  that  give  no  colour  to  glafs,  as  tartar^  foot^  ar- 
mtmiac  and  mercury. 

Thofe  that  are  of  an  uncommon  nature,  as  leai^  foot^  tartj}\ 
the  azure ^onty  often  hinder  the  union  of  the  ingredient £>,  by 
icafba  of  the  feparation  which  may  happen  by  the  cooliu^  the 
•Metal }  which  does  not  happen  to  thofe  who  know  how  lo  ob- 
fervc  the  degree  of  heat,  wherein  the  principal  knowledge  of  this 
art  confifb. 

To  make  the  firft  fort  of  CHALCEDONY.  Put  a  pound 
tiS aqua  fortis  prepared  into  a  giafs  body  with  a  long  flick,  and 
two  ounces  ef  fUver  in  fmaQ  i^nd  thin  plates,  or  granulated,  put 
the  bodj  in  an  aih  furnace  over  a  (oft  fire  or  in  warm  watcr^ 
ind  the  filvcr  will  be  preicntly  diflbl/d. 
•r-  la  At 


calcin'd  Vjthjiiipbur,  as  much  fcales  of  npper  t 
cin'd,  which  cAighc  to  boil  like  manganife;  as  r 
(fuch  as  is  us'd  by  painters)  and  the  fame  qiuntit 
ihe  whole  reduc'ii  tn  powder. 

In  putting  in  thefe  powders,  you  mufl  genti] 
body,  that  they  may  the  better  incorporate  with 
but  be  fure  to  take  care  that  there  be  not  too  mm 
Hop  the  matttafs  (or  glafs  body)  very  well,  Airrin; 
day  for  ten  day?,  that  the  powders  may  well  in 
that  they  may  always  appear  as  feparatcd  from  ll 

Set  the  large  glafs  body  into  a  fand  furnace, 
heat,    or  rather  empt)'  it  into  a  glafs  cucuibit, 
well  tutcd  it  at  the  bottom,  and  fet  it  over  the  laj 
the  aqua  forth  may  evaporate  jn  twenty  four  hoi 
bottom  of  the  vefTel  you  will  have  a  yellow  powd< 
fjfeiy  in  glafles  for  ufc. 

\Vlien  you  are  to  make  the  ChaUcdavy,  take  i 
glafs,  well  purified,  and  that  h.-is  been  often  niell 
new  made,  is  not  tit  for  that  operation,  becaufe 
not  Hick  to  it,  hut  are  confum'd  by  ihe  frit. 

Put  about  ten  [xiunds  of  this  cryitalline  glafi  ii 
when  it  is  well  melifd,  put  in  about  an  ounce  and 
yellow  powder  at  three  diFerem  times,  mix  the 
it  each  lime,  that  ihe  powder  may  incorporate  w 
bcina  thus  well  mixt ;  let  it  ftand  an  hour,  th 
more,  and  let  it  ftand  for  twenty  four  hours  j  tht 
for  the  laft  time,  and  make  an  cflay  of  it,  it  will  ( 
azure  colour. 

Having  made  your  cflay,  and  found  your^'inai 
pot  may  be  taken  out  of  the  lurnace,  and  W^B  41 
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the  whole  together,  then  put  it  into  the  melted  metal  at  five  or 
(ix  different  times ;  otherwife  the  impetuous  fwelling  of  the  me- 
taJs  would  break  the  pot,  and  the  whole  would  be  loft ;  which 
may  be  avoided  by  putting  it  in  by  little  and  little,  ftirilng  it 
»cn  time  well,  that  the  matters  may  incorporate  ^  alfo  make 
the  pot  boil,  and  let  it  ftand  twenty  four  hours.  After  which 
time  you  may  work  it  into  what  you  pleafe. 

Which  (et  into  the  fiirnace  to  whiten,  and  fee  if  the  glafs 
pleafe  you,  if  it  be  green  without,  and  blue,  white,  red,  yellow, 
md  of  all  other  colours,  like  jafper  and  oriental  agate.  ^ 

If  looking  on  it  obliquely,  it  be  red  like  fire,  and  held  to  the 
(un,  it  (hews  the  colours  of  the  rain-bow  by  refleftion  of  the 
rays ;  if  fo,  then  it  is  fit  to  make  all  forts  of  vefTels,  which  may 
be  poiifh'd  at  the  wheel. 

If  it  be  pale  and  dear,  more  cakin'd  tartar  and  foot  mufl  be 
added  to  it,  as  before,  flirrlng  it  well  to  make  it  incorporate ; 
then  let  the  glafs  fland  and  purify  feveral  hours,  and  then  you 
may  work  it,  as  you  pleafe. 

Chalcedony  is  much  us'd  for  the  effigies  of  Kings  and  Prince;, 
for  heads,  cups,  and  many  other  veflels ;  principally  for  feals, 
becaufe  it  is  eafUy  engraven,  and  the  wax  will  not  ilick  to  it. 

A  ficond  jpecies  of  CHALCEDONY  finer  than  the  former. 

I  •  Put  a  pound  of  aqua  foriis^  and  three  ounces  of  coppei'd 
filver^  granuliated  into  a  glafs  body,  in  order  that  it  may  be  the 
better  difToIv'd. 

2.  Put  alfo  a  pound  of  aquafortis^  and  five  ounces  oi  mercury 
well  purified,  and  pafs'd  through  a  glove  into  another  glafs  body, 
and  dofe  it  wdl. 

3.  Put  alfo  a  pound  of  aqua  fortis  with  two  ounces  offal  ar- 
moniacj  into  another  glafs  vefTel  to  be  difTolv'd. 

When  it  is  diflblvM,  add  to  it  crocus  martisy  prtpzs'd  feretto 
of  Stain^  leaves  of  copper  calcin'J,  by  means  of  fulphur,  of  each 
half  an  ounce ;  reduce  the  whole  into  powder,  putting  them  in 
ene  after  the  other,  and  by  little  and  little,  for  fear  the  matter 
ihould  break  the  vefTel. 

4.  Put  one  pound  of  aqua  fortis ^  with  two  ounces  of  fal  ar- 
tnmack  into  another  earthen  body,  and  when  the  whole  is  dif^ 
iblv'd,  add  fucceffively  as  before  of  good  crude  antimony,  of 
blue  enamel,  fuch  as  is  us'd  by  painters,  of  red  lead,  and  of  vitriol 
well  purified,  each  half  an  ounce,  all  of  them  well  pulveriz'd ; 
thefe  alfo  mufl  be  put  in  by  little  and  little  as  before,  for  fear  of 
breaking  the  veflel,  then  clofe  it  Veil. 

5.  Put  alfo  one  pound  of  aquafortis.^  and  two  ounces  offal  ar^ 
moniack  into  another  gbfs  body,  and  when  di(rolvM,add  two  ounces 
of  xaffinr  prepared,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  manganefe  of  Piedmont^ 
alfo  prepared)  half  an  ounce  of  thrice  calcin'd  co^ptr  and  an  ounce 
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t\^  ctiinahar%  reduce  a]l  to  a  fine  powder,  and  put  them  in  V 
liuic  and  little  into  the  veflel,  taking  care  that  the  powdendoo^t 
by  too  much  fwclling  break  the  veflcl,  then  dofe  it  weU. 
'  6.  Put  a  pound  of  aqaa  fcrtis^  and  two  ounces  of  fal  mm 
niffCy  into  a  fixth  vefiel  of  the  fame  bignefs  as  the  reft,  and  a 
foon  as  it  is  dilToWd,  caft  in  two  ounces  of  cert^  by  h'ttk  ad 
little,  for  that  will  aifo  caufc  a  fermentation.  Then  add  the  lifa 
veight  of  painter's  red  lake,  and  as  much  of  iron  fcales  from  the 
anvil,  putting  it  in  by  little  and  little,  for  the  reafbns  before  noh 
tioneJ  ;  and  in  a  word  proceed  very  Oowly  in  all  thefe  opoi- 
tions,  flopping  all  the  veflels  well. 

Set  all  thsfe  veflels  on  a  gentle  fire  of  aflics,  or  in  a  warm  \a&t 
to  haften  the  folution  of  the  materials,  they  muft  be  ftirr*d  at  kil 
fix  times  a  day,  for  twelve  days,  in  which  they  muft  oonda* 
in  that  heat,  that  the  aqaa  fcrtis  may  the  bettp*  penetrate  die 
powders,  and  they  communicate  their  tindures  the  better  to  tk 
glafs.  The  twelve  days  being  ended,  put  the  whole  into  a  hrgegU 
crucible,  and  lute  it  well  for  fear  of  breaking,  pouring  them  gqBdjf 
in  out  of  the  Hx  matrafles  one  after  the  other,  having  firftiRO 
flirr'd  caci  •  of  them  ;  then  fet  this  cucurbit  on  a  gentle  afli  fire,  ^ 
Jiavir.e:  fir  ted  a  head  and  receiver  to  it,  and  luted  the  joints  ivdl 
then  gently  didil  all  the  aqua  firtis  that  is  in  the  body,  fordc 
fpncc  of  twenty  four  hours,  making  a  very  gentle  iire  towaidi 
tiic  end,  other vvife  the  powders  may  be  fpoird  by  too  muck 
he;it,  and  the  fpirits  which  ought  to  remain  in  the  pofrdcf) 
would  pafs  into  the  receiver. 

Then  they  will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  of  a  yd- 
lowiOi  red  culcnir,  which  keep  in  a  glafs  well  fh>pp'd  for  tug" 
ing  j:lafs  or  cryllal,  which  is  yet  better. 

The  third  and  laft  way  of  making  a  CHALCEDONY. 
This  though  ibmetiiing  more  tedious  (urpailes  the  two  ocberiii 
beauty. 

I.  To  make  this  preparation:  Take  the  ^^aydr^/V,  ofwhkt 
put  one  pound  into  a  glafs  matrafs,  with  four  ounces  of  leaf  fit 
ver  to  diflblvc,  then  Hop  the  matrafs. 

z.  Put  a  p(mnd  of  the  fame  aquafortis^  with  five  ounces  ol 
mercury  puriticd  with  fait  and  vinegar,  after  the  following  OU 
i!Cr. 

I-\it  common  fait  into  a  wooden  difh,  fprinkle  it  wich  vincgpr 
and  add  to  it  a  little  common  fair  water  to  make  it  dillolve 
put  in  the  meicury,  and  ftir  it  well  with  a  wooden  peftle  ti 
draw  out  the  blacJcnefs,  repeat  the  wafhing  them  often  wid 
f;i!t  and  vinegar,  till  there  be  no  more  blacknels;  then  dry  thefl 
with  w:irm  linen  or  cotton,  and  pafs  it  through  m  glove;  tha 
it  will  be  purified  and  fit  to  put  into  the  cftafitiiu  WhcBi 
is  dillblv'd,  ftop  ^^^  matrafs  and  keep  it, 
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3.  Take  another  glafs  body,  put  into  it  another  pound  of 
4ngua  fsrtis^  with  three  ounces  of  fine  fUver  caldn'd. 

Amalgamate  thicjiher  with  the  nurcuryy  as  the  gold  fmiths 
ufually  do  (See  AMALGAMATION)  and  put  it  into  a  cru- 
cible, with  its  weight  of  common  fait  purified. 

Then  fet  the'crucible  on  hot  coals,  that  the  mercury  ma.y 
evaporate,  and  diat  only  the  filver  may  remain  at  the  bottom, 
which  will  be  purified  and  calcin'd. 

Then  add  to  that  calcin'd  filver,  an  equal  weight  of  common 
fait  purified  as  before,  mix  them  well  together,  and  fet  them 
CMFer  the  fire  in  m  crucible  to  calcine  them  again ;  then  walk 
them  well  with  warm  water  to  take  out  the  fait,  and  afterwards 
put  this  filver  into  a  glafs  vial  filled  with  common  water,  boil  it, 
fill  one  fourth  of  it  is  confum*d,  then  let  it  cool  and  fettle  to  the 
bottom,  after  that  decant  off  the  water,  and  put  more  upon  it« 

Repeat  this  proceis  with  frefh  water  three  times,  and  at  the 
fourth  dry  the  filver,  and  put  it  into  the  aquafortis^  and  ftir  t£ 
well  and  flop  the  matrais. 

The  method  of  purifying  c<mm$nSk\jTy  itMsfoBotvs:  Diflblve 
fia-falt  in  a  convenient  quantity  of  common  water,  boiling  it  for 
the  fpace  of  two  hours ;  then  let  the  water  reft,  that  the  earthy 
part  oithefidt  may  fettle  to  the  bottom  ;  then  filter  the  water 
and  evaporate  it  in  an  earthen  veflel,  or  rather  in  a  glafs  cucur- 
bit, till  the  fait  remain  dry  at  the  bcMtlom. 

Diflblve  this  fait  again,  making  the  water  boil,  then  kt  it 
Aand  for  the  dregs  to  fettle,  after  which  filter  it  and  evaporate 
it  as  before;  which  you  muft  continue  to  do,  till  there  are  na 
morefrcfs  or  dregs,  and  it  will  be  weH  purified  and  prepared. 

In  order  to  continue  the  preparation  of  the  materials. 

4.  Put  a  pound  oiaquafortis  into  a  ghfs  matntfe,  and  add 
three  ounces  of  purified  fal  armomae ;  tlat  b  to  fay  filtrcd  and 
whitened,  till  it  leave  nofaas  or  dregs,  as  has  been  (hewn  in 
common  fait ;  then  diflTolve  a  quarter  of  an  t>uiioe  of  fdver  ia 
that  water,  and  ftop  the  vefl«l  well. 

5«  Put  alfo  another  pound  of  aqua  fmrtit  into  another  glals 
matrais,  with  three  ounces  of  purified  fal  armomae^  that  is  to 
(ay,  filtered  and  whitened  till  it  leave  no  faces  or  dregs,  as  has 
been  (hewn  as  to  common y2r/r ;  then  diflblve  a  quarter  of  an 
ouiKe  of  filver  in  that  water,  and  ftop  the  ve&l  weil. 

6.  Put  aHb  another  pound  of  aqua  fortis  into  another  glais 
matrafs,  with  two  ounces  ofy2r/  arm$mac  when  it  is  difiblv'd, 
put  into  that  water  cinMabar  and  <rocus  martis  cakin'd  with  fu)- 
phur  as  above ;  of  ultramarine  and  fereUo  of  Spain  prepared,  of 
each  half  an  ounce,  having  reduc*d  all  to  a  fine  powder;  this 
fnufi  be  pot  in  by  little  and  littl^  (or  fear  of  breaking  the  vef- 
(el  by  the  fermentation  \  which  tbey  make  with  the  aquafortis^ 
then  (top  the  nvitrafs,  I  4  7*  Put. 
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7.  Put  a  pound  of  aqua  fortis  into  another  matrafi,  aiid£l 
folve  in  it  two  ounces  o(/al  armomac  as  before  j  add  to  it  of  m 
cus  mariis  calcin'd  with  caldn'd  tin,  known  among  the  gbJ 
men,  of  z^r  defcribed  ^ljoA  cinnabar  t2Kh  half  an  ounoe,  {xn 
deriiig  them  all  very  well,  putting  them  in  by  little  and  lied 
as  before,  then  ftop  the  matrafs« 

8.  Put  alfo  another  pound  of  aqua  fartis  into  another  mitni 
and  diflblve  in  it  two  ounces  offal  armomac ;  then  add  anouK 
of  fmall  leaves  of  copper  calcin  d,  half  an  ounce  of  fcalei  of  oo| 
per  thrice  caldn'd,  half  an  ounce  of  numganrfe  of  Piatbrnnifn 
par-d,  and  half  .an  ounce  of  fcales  of  iron,  which  fall  from  ik 
fmith's  anvil,  the  whole  being  reduced  to  a  fine  powder ;  vU 
throw  in  by  little  and  little  as  before,  then  flop  it  well. 

9*  Put  another  pound  of  aqua  firtis  into  another  glafi  botf 
and  add  to  it  two  ounces  of  fal  armoniac^  the  diflblution  bdq 
made,  put  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  red  lead  by  little  and  Ikdi 
and  one  ounce  of  fcales  of  copper,  half  an  ounce  of  cnt^td 
mony^  and  as  much  caput  mortuum  of  vitriol  purified,  all  beii| 
reduc'd  to  a  fine  powder ;  then  flop  the  matrafs. 
I  10.  Put  another  pound  of  aqua  fortis  into  another  ghfi  0 

trafs,  with  two  ounces  ofy27/  armomac^  add  to  this  water  oifi 
ment,  white  arfenic  and  painters  lake  of  each  half  an  ouocB 
let  the  whole  be  finely  powderM,  put  them  into  a  matn&  b 
little  and  little  as  before,  and  flop  it  up  well. 

It  has  not  been  repeated  at  each  operation,  that  you  muf  f 
your  matrafs  on  an  afh  furnaoe  over  a  gentle  heat,  or  in  a  wan 
bath  to  haflen  the  folution  of  the  materials ;  becaufe  it  has  faei 
f'aid,  that  it  mufl  be  always  done  in  the  preparation  of  the 
things,  which  are  for  tinging  the  iirfl  fpecies  of  Cbalcedonj, 

All  the  rine  matrafles  mentioned  in  this  procefs,  mufl  reoui 
fifteen  days  in  tJie  fame  heat,  and  be  often  flirr'd  daily,  (b 
the  water  may  the  better  operate  on  the  materials,  fubtilizii 
them,  and  well  opening  their  tinclures. 

I'iien  put  all  thefe  materials  with  the  aquafortis  into  a  hfj 
glafs  body,  by  little  and  little,  that  they  may  unite  well  togptbe 
rlofe  the  body,  and  fct  it  on  the  fame  heat,  flirring  it  well  i 
fix  days. 

After  this,  take  a  large  glafs  cucurbit  well  luted  half  way  1 
tliC  body  of  it,  and  fet  it  on  an  a(h  furnace,  put  into  it  aUti 
materials  out  of  the  body ;  fit  a  head  and  receiver  to  it,  b 
the  joints  well,  and  diftil  it  for  twenty  four  hours  over  a  gen 
fire,  left  tlic  colours  fhould  be  fpoil'd,  that  the  water  may  p 
gently  over,  and  the  fpirits  remain  in  the  powder,  which  of  grc 
will  become  yellow. 

7'hus  putting  that  powder  in  the  requidte  dofe  (as  has  be 
taught  in  the  Iirfl  fpecies  of  ChaUtd^ny)  into  purified  met 
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c  of  broken  pieces  of  cryftal,  znd  not  offrit ;  and  adding 
:  in  its  due  time  caldnM  tartar^  chimney  (oot,  crocus  martis 
le  with  vinegar,  as  has  been  direded,    and  thefe  materials 

give  an  opacity  to  glafs,  which  in  twenty  four  hours  time 
^  be  wrought,  managing  it  well  with  proper  tools  and  often 
jug  it,  and  you  will  have  things  of  an  extraordinary  beauty, 
.ter  than  can  be  imagined. 

CHARGE,  ?  [in  painting]   is  an  exaggerated  repre- 

>V£R-CHARGE,5fentation  of  anyperfon,  wherein  the 
neft  is  preferv'd,  but  withal  ridicul'd. 
'ew  painters  have  the  genius  to  fucceed  in  thefe  Charges^  the 
hod  is  to  pick  out  and  heighten  fomething  already  amifs  in 
fiiioe,  wh^her  by  vmy  of  defe£l  or  redundancy  ;  thus  v.  g. 
iture  has  given  a  man  a  nofe,  a  little  larger  than  ordinary^ 
pttioter  falls  in  with  her,  and  makes  the  nofe  extravagantly 
;,  or  if  the  nofe  be  naturally  too  (hort,    in  the  painting  he 
ics  it  a  mere  ftump,  and  the  like  of  the  other  parts. 
!HARITY,  is  reprefented  in  painting,  (sfc.  by  a  woman  all 
sd,  a  flame  on  the  crown  of  her  head  with  an  infant  fucking^ 
aer  left  arm  and  two  other  ftanding  up,    one  of  which  is 
•raced  with  the  right. 
!^he  red  colour  denotes  Charity j  the  flame  fignifles  that  Cba^ 

is  never  idle,  but  always  active ;  the  three  children  {hew  the 
c  power  of  Charity^  for  Faith  and  Hopi  without  her  fignifiet 

ling. 

;HASTIS£MENT,  is  reprefented  in  painting,  ^c.  by  a 
ro  furious  fellow  with  an  ax  in  one  hand,  as  much  as  to 
he  will  give  but  one  blow,  and  a  lion  by  him  worrying  a 

**lie  ax  is  a  token  of  ChaJUfenunt^  the  moft  fevere  as  is 
lion  in  that  pofture.     The  King  of  Ttnedos  made  a  law, 
whoever  conunitted  adultery  Ibould  be  beheaded,  and  did  not 
i  his  own  fon. 

IHARON  Pluti^  ferriman,  who  carries  fouls  over  the  three 
"S^of  hell,  Acbtron^  Cocytus  and  Styx^  is  defcrib'd  old,  yet 
iQding  robuft  and  ftrong,  clothed  with  a  black  mantle, 
ging  lopfely  over  his  {houji^ers;  and  alfo  fometimes  with  long 
*d  bhck  hair,  and  clad  in  a  robe  of  doth  oi  gold.  By  Cha* 
)^fignifiid  Time,  and  whereas  he  is  fuppos'd  to  have  the 
ifportation  of  (buls,  from  omfide  of  thofo  rivers  to  the  otbir^ 
uimattd  that  fo  foon  as  wo  an  born^  and  brought  forth  into 
worlds  it  doth  carry  it  along  by  littU  and  little  unto  our  deaths  ; 
^'Jofetteth  us  over  thofe  rivers^  whofe  names  by  interpretatim 
\ify  forrowfulnefs^  for  that  wo  pafs  this  life  in  imfery  and  ad* 

CHASTITY, 
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CHASTITY,  is  reprefcntcd  in  painting,  Ifc.  by 
honed  faced  woman,  holding  a  whip  in  one  hand, 
would  correal  herfelf,  clothed  with  a  white  robe;  on 
is  written  ctrjiigo  corpus  meitnty  I  chaftife  my  body,  a 
Cupid  lies  conquer'd  with  his  bow  broken  and  he  blifl 

The  whip  denotes  chaftifement,  the  Cupid  with 
broken  that  no  concupifcence  has  dominion  over  her 

The  way  t9  make  CHINA,  or  fine  Eartien-ware  i  be 

melj  Painty  and  Gild  them. 

Porcelaine,  China,  or  fine  Earthen-ware,  is  enan 
our  white  f^ufF,  which  is  already  prefaib'd  for  racCak 
painting  the  fame,  and  of  fuch  colours  as  we  have  pn 
enamels. 

The  cuftom  of  enamelling  on  earthen-ware  is  of  gi 
tiquity  than  that  on  metals ;  for  in  the  time  of  P§^i 
generoufly  undertook  the  refloration  of  Tarquin  to  t 
government  in  the  Confulate  of  Valer.  Puhlicola  ai 
PuhiiiuSf  ann.  mund.  3444,  five  hundred  and  four  yi 
the  coming  of  Chrift,  or  thereabouts,  the  pradioe  of  < 
on  ware  was  ufed  in  the  efiates  of  that  prince;  and  f 
us  very  good  reafon  to  believe  this  is  the  name  Porcelai 
has  an  affinity  to  Porfmna^  though  altered  by  the  oof 
time.  So  it  is  alfo  call'd  Fayene£  from  Fayence  in  the 
Urhirty  where  in  the  time  of  Michael  Angela  and  Raph 
this  art  was  pradifed. 

And  as  the  fecrets  of  nature  are  daily  more  and  m 
vefd,  fo  has  time  employed  the  invention  of  man  tc 
this,  and  make  it  more  excellent,  not  only  condefcend 
amclling,  but  proceeding  alfo  to  painting  and  pourtrayii 
(cveral  curiofities,  to  which  at  length  are  added  tbeori 
gilding. 

Thcfe  pieces  of  ware  are  of  a  very  general  u(e  of 
world,  as  for  ornaments  over  chimney-pieces,  on  cal 
tables,  or  boards.  The  choicefl  come  to  us  from  C 
next  to  them  thofe  done  at  St.  Cloud  and  Rouen ;  but 
very  good  made  in  Holland^  at  Savonne  in  Itafy^  ai 
other  places  in  France, 

The  painting  and  enamelling  on  thefe,  is  what  we  a 
ly  obliged  to  take  notice  of  in  our  art;  however, 
{lightly  touch  upon  the  compofition  and  moulding  t 
and  for  this  we  will  prefcribc  fine  and  delicate  methods 
enough  to  anfwcr  the  fatisfadlion  of  fuch  as  employ  t 
in  this  art,  and  of  thofe  perfons  whofc  curioGty  lead; 
enquire  after  thingJ»,  whereof  tbcy  are  not  already  inf 
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hi  furnace  for  making  of  CHINA  mull  be  large,  with  an 
ing  proportioned  to  the  veflel  you  are  to  place  therein ;  of 
I  there  are  feveral  forts,  but  tli^  moft  ooannodious  muft  be 
B  as  follows. 

'ou  may  fhape  this  iiimace  round  or  fquare,  but  the  fquare 
sft,  becaufe  of  the  opening ;  it  muft  be  made  of  good  brick, 
fiich  ftuiF  as  can  mofily  endure  the  fire,  of  what  bigneft 
pleafe,  with  three  divifions ;  the  loweft  for  aflies  muft  be  a 
liigh,  that  the  air  may  be  communicated  through  its  open- 
to  the  fire ;  the  middle  ftory  is  for  the  fire,  and  muft  be  un- 
lid  with  a  very  good  grate,  to  feparate  it  from  the  under 
r,  with  an  opening  for  the  fuel,  and  be  vaulted  above,  about 
It  in  height.  According  to  the  fize  of  your  furnace,  this 
t  muft  be  made,  like  that  of  an  oven,  and  have  an  hole  in 
middle,  of  the  fame  ihape  as  the  furnace,  round  or  fquare, 
proportion'd  to  its  bignefs,  through  which  the  fiame  may 
Tinit  itfelf  to  the  uppermoft  ftory,  where  the  veflels  are  put 
pke  in ;  this  laft  ftory  is  to  be  at  kaft  two  foot  high,  and 
pening  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches,  to  put  and  draw  the  veflels 
p  in  and  out;  the  top  muft  be  vaulted  too  with  a  round  or 
qi»  hole,  and  over  that  a  funnel,  for  the  conveniency  of  the 
«  and  fmoak  which  it  draws  out, 

.11  the  opening,  efpedally  to  the  two  uppermoft,  muft  be  of 
3g  brick,  or  crucible  earth,  or  rather  of  iron,  well  luted 
lin  fide,  which  muft  (hut  and  open  eafily,  and  be  very  exaft 
iit,  that  the  fire  may  not  fuck  in  any  cold  ur,  which  might 
ft:  the  vtKds. 

his  furnace  will  ferve  alfo  for  many  other  ules,  as  to  melt» 
rberate,  calcine,  cement,  and  feveral  forts  of  work  in  the 
ratory  of  chymiftry ;  becaufe  in  it  all  the  degrees  of  fire  may 
bund,  by  the  help  of  the  lower  opening,  and  the  funnel  of 
chimney. 

ou  may  alfo  for  baking  your  China,  nuke  ufe  of  the  fur^ 
\  hereafter  defcrib'd,  where  we  difcourfe  of  painting  on  glafs, 
ing  thereinto  your  vefllel  of  crucible  earth  for  baldng  the 
ft  in,  and  then  cover'd  over  with  a  vaulted  coverlki,  with  a 
I  at  top  to  let  out  the  flame  and  fmoke  of  the  reverberatory 
I  for  this  reafon  there  will  be  no  occafion  in  this  fort  of  for* 
ft  for  any  other  openii^,  becaufe  the  baking  of  veflels  with 
r  ware,  are  put  in  at  top  before  the  coverlid  is  laid  on, 
(6  the  fire  circulates  about  it,  and  it  becomes  very  red, 
ereby  the  China-ware  is  baked ,  as  is  done  in  baking  of 

n  make  the  Stuff  for  CHINA-WARE.  The  compofitkm 
this  nuft  be  ^ry  fine,  becaufe  of  the  ware,  and  ixit  fuch 
is  ufcd  for  ordioary  TdTcIs^  wc  will  therefore  prcfortbe  the 

manner 
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Uci  pulverized ;  ftir  all  well  untS  it  be  diflolved  ;  then  (rt 
onion  of  an  ordinary  fize,  and  the  like  weight  of  guUl 
fmall ;  when  the  oil  boils  well,  and  fwelb  up  by  the 
the  good  fire  which  muft  be  underneath,  pour  it  out  i 
ther  fuch  pot,  and  fo  in  and  out  of  each  pot  to  the  other, 
all  be  very  well  mixt ;  then  put  it  on  the  fire  again,  aif " 
an  egg-lhell  of  powder  of  maftick,  and  ftir  it  very 
foon  as  it  boils  again,  it  will  foam  and  have  a  erett 
which  muft  be  foumm'd  off;  and  then  take  it  off  &  fii^i 
brew  the  ingredients  together,  with  the  two  pots  as  before; 
tinue  to  do  thus  with  it,  or  ftir  it  on  the  fire,  until  itiii 


more. 


This  done,  take  a  very  dry  toaft  of  white  bread  to 
the  greafe  (the  oil  ftill  boiling)  and  when  you  put  in  tkl 
you  muft  at  the  fame  time  put  in  fome  pin-duft  ;  ftir  all  tflj^ 
and  let  it  ftand  for  twenty-four  hours  afterwards  ;  ftrain 
through  a  linen-cloth,  in  which  is  fome  wry  fine  Cn 
better  to  filtrate  it,  and  take  off  the  greafe,  and  (b  yonli 
it  pure  and  clear,  which  bottle  up  for  your  u(e. 

Or  you  may  (both  ways  being  good  enough)  firft  imx' 
the  oil  two  ounces  of  gold  litharge  pulveriz'd,    adding  tk| 
arabick  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  boil ;  and  to  purifjr  it,  ktirf 
through  a  linen-doth  fiill  of  fand,  while  its  hot,  into  a 
bottle,  wherein  is  already  half  an  ounce  of  fine  campbiK 
der,  {baking  the  bottle  very  well  until  the  oil  be  cold; 
wards  lay  it  in  the  fun  for  fifteen  days,  and  it  will  be< 
gm^ed,  and  the  lonp^er  'tis  kept  will  be  the  better* 

The  imtation  of  CHINA  or  PORCELANE  wwt  ^| 
tables^  Ua-boards^   &c.    upon  gold  and  fitoer  grmmiu 
the  tables  or  other  utenfils  have  been,  prepared 
mark  out  the  defigns  upon  them,  make  ov^  or  rouiiiii 
them  in  a  gcx>d  difpofition,  fo  as  to  be  uniform,  or  weD 
to  the  defign,  that  they  may  anfwer  one  another  in  a 
manner;  then  pafte  on  fome  paper  in  proper  places,  aol 
the  paper  is  dry,  draw  your  defigns  upon  them,  and  pailt 
with  water  colours  \  then  with  a  bruiOi  lay  gold   or  fibtf  I 
and  when  that  is  near  dry,  lay  on  leaf  gold  or  filver;  and 
all  is  dry'd,  varnifh  over  with  the  ftrongeft  varnifli,  cxcefl 
the  ovals  or  circles  of  painting,  for  thofe  muft  be  done  inlk^ 
white  varnifli,  which  is  fo  tranfparent,  that  all  the 
appear  through  it. 

If  you  lay  on  a  gold  ground,  or  any  colour  darker  thia' 
then  let  your  painting  be  blue,  and  whiU\  or  if  it  is  fibc' 
light  ground,  then  ufe  the  moft  fiery  colours  in  your  paiot 

To  take  (ff  the  figure  from  any  ^ece  f  CHINA-W 

tM  the  pnjen  Imh  J^  if^^  4icju0infHl  with  dr0wii^.    If 
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3on  a  drOi ,  plate,  cup,  ^c.  any  figures  that  yoa  like  and 
d  take  ofF,  you  muft  lay  a  piece  of  oiled  paper  over  them, 
to  hold  the  piece  (leady  till  you  can  trace  out  the  lines  of 
hgures  'f  then  lay  the  oily  paper  on  a  paper  black'd  on  one 
and  the  black'd  paper  on  a  clean  paper;  then  trace  the 
with  a  pen  or  blunted  point  of  a  needle,  till  the  lines  are 
nprds'd  on  the  white  paper,  and  draw  them  over  with  m 
:  linM  pencil,  and  mark  the  ihades  where  they  feparate  from 
ight  parts  of  the  colour,  that  fo  you  may  lay  on  your  co« 
as  you  fee  them  painted  on  the  China-wzxc ;  then  cut  out 
igures  dole  to  the  out-lines,  and  fix  them  upon  your  ground 
hiting  and  fize,  or  fize  with  ground  chalk,  with  thick  gum 
'ci  and  water  ^  and  when  they  are  quite  dry,  pint  them, 
^bter  parts  in  water  colour,  and  the  (bady  parts  with  var* 
oaix'd  with  the  darker  colours  ;  when  thefe  are  dry,  wafk 
ver  with  the  whi(e  varnifh  before  the  fire,  but  take  care 
it  be  not  fo  nigh  the  fire  as  to  make  the  varnifli  rife  in 


^ben  the  varnifli  is  dry,  lacker  it  again  with  the  fame  var^ 

and  repeat  this  a  third  time ;  then  fcrapc  fome  tripoii  very 

and  with  a  foft  rag  dipt  in  water,  take  up  a  little  of  the 

b'  at  a  time,  and  polifh  it  by  gentle  rubbing  till  it  is  fmooth  ; 

waih  off  the  tripoii  with  a  foft  fpunge  and  water,  and  then 

I  it  off  with  a  dry  fine  cloth ;  and  when  it  'is  thoroughly  dry^ 

be  a  white  varnifh,  clean  it  with  whiting  and  oil ;  and  if  a 

c  varnifh,  with  lamp  black  and  oil. 

ut  the  common  way  is  to  cut  out  prints,  and  pafle  them  on 

parts  as  b  thought  fit,  and  then  to  colour  them  with  water 

us,  and  to  varnifh  them  with  white  varnifh. 

'Jus  is  an  eafy  way  of  painting,  becaufe  the  fbades  of  the 

a,  when  you  lay  on  a  tranfparent  water  colour,  will  give 

l^ht  and  fhade  that  colour  to  your  purpofe,  without  ufing 

rk  and  h'ght  colour. 

HOLER  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  a  meagre  youth  of  a 
W  colour,  with  a  haughty  look,  being  almofl  naked  v  hold- 
I  drawn  fword  in  his  right  hand ;  on  one  fide  a  fhield  with 
me  in  the  middle,  and  a  fierce  lk>n  on  the  other  fide. 
caoy  becaufe  heat  predominates,  which  the  (bield  denotes  ; 
rellow  colour  fhews  his  choler ;  the  drawn  fword,  his  bailie 
to  fight ;  his  nakednefs  and  his  impetuous  paffion  does  aoft 
r  him  to  provide  for  himfelf :  the  lion  his  animofity. 
:H0R0GRAPHY  is  reprefented  in  painting,  ifc.  by  a 
ag  lady  in  a  changeable  coloured  habit,  plain  and  ibort  {  m 
right  hand  a  meaUiring  fquare,  a  gbbe  on  the  ground  wilii 
tie  part  deligaed  -,  in  ter  left  compafles* 

The 
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The  changeable  habit  denotes  the  different  takin 
ons ;  her  (hortnefs  (ignifies  the  Caking  plans  of  dom 
briefly,  when  they  take  the  leaft  part  for  the  greateft 
ment,  the  taking  by  it  the  limits  of  eirery  dominion 
paflcs  denote,  the  fetting  them  to  diftinguifli  the  coi 
one  another. 

CHROMATICK  [in  painting]  a  term  ufed  to 
cokuring,  which  makes  the  third  part  of  the  art  of 

CHRYSOLITE,  a  precious  ftone  of  a  yellow  cd 
Cbrjfolite  is  the  Topaz  of  the  nuxiems. 

CHRYSOLITE,  is  alfo  a  general  name  which  ( 
gave  to  all  precious  ftones,  in  which,  the. yellow  or 
the  prevailing  colour. 

When  the  ftone  was  green,  they  callM  it  Cbrjfi^ 
red  and  blue  too  had  their  particular  denominations, 
prefs'd  their  cok>ur,  the  goM  being  iignified  by  Cbri 
fiill  began  the  name. 

The  modern  jewellers  call  that  a  ChrjMite^  which  tli 
caird  a  TcpaT.  or  Chryfipras^  which  is  apreckMisfloi 
and  diaphanous,  fome  of  which  caft  a  luttre  of  go 
ftone  is  fo  hard,  that  it  will  eafily  endure  the  file,  audi 
there  are  pieces  of  them  found  big  enoueh  to  make  ft 
witnefs  that  of  Juba  King  of  Mauritantay  made  in  k 
Queen  Arfinccy  wife  of  PtoUmtms  Pbiladi/pbusj  of  di 
of  four  cubits. 

To  tnake  a  pajiefor  an  oriental  Chryiblite.  To  W 
ftone,  take  two  ounces  of  natural  cryftal  prepared,  eigli 
of  minium  in  fine  powder,  add  to  it  twelve  grunt  a 
Alartis  made  with  vinegar,  mixing  the  whole  well  ttfe 

Then  ptit  the  whole  into  a  crucible,  and  fet  itiail 
leaving  it  there  a  little  longer  that  it  may  have  time  0 
from  the  lead. 

Then  will  you  have  a  pafte  for  the  oriental  CbryJ^ 
will  appear  very  admirable,  fet  with  a  foil  in  gold. 

The  way  to  make  CHRYSOLITE.  Take  ten  ounce 
powder  of  natural  cryftal  and  Saturnus  gUrificatus^  («i 
to  which  add  one  ounce  of  crocus  martis  prepared;  tb 
reduc'd  to  fine  powder,  well  mix'd,  and  put  into  a  cni 
vered  and  luted,  and  bake  it  as  direded  for  other  <tf 
metals,  and  you  will  have  a  fine  chryfolite  colour^  whid 
of  the  native  green. 

LODOVICO  CIGOLI  or  CIVOLI,  bom  in  i 
1559,  ^MAitA  Andrea  del  Sartoznd  Comgpoi  liv*d  it 
and  Rome^  excell'd  in  hiftory,  died  in  161 3,  aged  i 
years. 

GIO 


KNit  this  time  ihoCt  who  goV^fn'd  in  Fhrefia,  invited 
en  out  of  Greece^  that  the  art  of  painting  which  w^ 
by  the  deluge  of  calamities,  whith  for  divers  hundred 
^verWhelmM  Itafy^  and  had  ruin'd  all  the  publick  fa- 
.  tbt  produA  of  the  induftrj  of  the  ancients,  might  be 
ong  the  Italians, 

limahe  following  his  fccret  inclination,  us'd  to  get 
f,  and  pafs  the  whole  day  with  thofe  painters  to  fee 
:•  So  that  at  laft  his  father  perceiving  how  fond  he 
art,  agreed  with  the  Greet  painters  to  take  him  un- 
.re,  which  they  the  more  readily  did,  judging  he  was 
to  fucceed  in  his  profeflion. 

igly,  in  a  fliort  time,    he  furpafsM  his  maften  both 
nd  colouring,  for  they  not  at  all  attentive  to  improve 
istd  contented  themfelves  with  a  plain,   fht  manner, 
(een  m  thofe  of  their  works  that  have  been  preferv'd 
J  but  Cimabue  though  he  imitated  them,  yet  lie  had 
er  way,  as  appears  by  his  works  that  remsrin. 
iB AR,  a  mineral  ftone,  red,  heavy,  and  brillant,  found 
he  quick-filver  mines ;  cali'd  alfo  vermilion. 
inary  vermilion  is  nothing  elfe  but  Cinnabar  ground 
rit  of  wine  and  urine. 
%  is  either  native  ox  faSfitious, 
ive  or  mineral  Cinnabar^  or  vermilion,  which  is  that 
ioned,  is  found  in  moft  places  where  there  are  qiiick- 
i;    yet  it  is  true  alfo,    that  it  has  mines  of  its  own, 

li*da  m^M  ^rmwwr   fmwt%^*t»    .     ^Ka      Mm^^mt^lt     —tin     l«>ti»A     Cr>*9%m   r\9 
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The  beft  mineral  Cinnabar  is  of  a  h^  colour,  hi 

free  from  the  ftone. 

Fa^itious  or  artificial  Cinnabary  or  vermilion  is  fo 
mixture  of  mercury  and  fulphur,  fublim'd  and  thus  re 
a  kind  of  ftone. 

The  beft  is  of  a  high  colour,  full  of  fibres  like  nee 

The  method  of  preparing  fa£iitious  CINNABAR.  1 
fix  ounces  o^  fulphur^  and  eight  of  quick-fiher^  they  i 
well,  then  fet  them  on  the  fire  till  part  of  the  fulphi 
fum'd,  and  the  powder  remain  black. 

After  this,  it  is  fubh'm'd  once  or  twice  in  open  pots 
bottom  of  which  the  Cinnabar  remains,  very  heavy,  an 
with  the  lines  or  needles,  fome  red,  others  brillant  lik 

This  is  us'd  by  painters  as  a  colour,  it  being  a  very 
but  not  drying  without  fome  difficulty ;  Cinnabar  or 
is  rend  red  more  beautiful  by  grinding  it  with  gum  wate 
little  fafFron,  thofe  two  drugs  preventing  it  from  growi 

There  is  likewife  a  BLUE  CINNABAR,  made  by 
two  parts  oifulphur  with  three  of  quickfilver,  and  ox 
armoniac ;  thefe  being  fublim'd,  produce  a  beautiful  1 
fiance,  whereas  quickfdver  and  fulphur  alone  produce  a 

7o  purify  CINNABAR  or  VERMILION.  Cimu 
ing  a  compound  of  mercury  and  fulphur,  muft  be  div 
the  impurities  it  contra6b  from  thofe  minerals,  whkh 
ties  darken  its  luftre,  and  caufe  it  to  change. 

Grind  Cinnabar  in  ftone  with  £iir  water,  on  a  marbk 
phyry,  put  ic  into  a  glafs  or  earthen  veilel  to  dry,  tl 
uiine  to  it,  and  mix  it  fo  that  it  be  thoroughly  wee  and 
then  let  it  fettle,  and  the  Cinnabar  being  precipitated  oc 
pour  cfF  the  urine  by  inclination,  and  put  frefh  in  the  n 
it,  lca\  ing  it  fo  all  night,  and  repeating  the  fame  chu 
four  or  five  days,  till  the  Cinnabar  be  thoroughly  purifie 

Continue  the  procefs  with  beating  up  the  white  of 
which  mixing  with  fair  water,  pour  it  upon  the  Cinnak 
llir  the  whole  about  with  a  walnut-tree  ftick ;  change  th 
two  or  th.ree  times  as  above,  and  keep  the  veiTel  dofc 
up,  or  clofeiy  covered  for  fear  of  duft,  which  would  fj 
Cinnabar y  and  when  you  would  ufe  it,  temper  it  with  g 
ler,  with  this  it  will  not  change  its  colour. 

Another  tvay,     Firft  pulverize  the  Cinnabar y  and  th< 
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Of  dying  a  Cinnamon  colour. 
.  To  dye  a  Ci^famon  colour.  Take  water  a  fufEcienC  quan- 
,  madder  z  Jjf>\xnd  and  half,  nut  galls  a  pound,  fuftick  a 
ind^  red  wo6d  two  ounces,  boil  all  in  your  cauldron,  after 
;r  twenty  yards  of  cloth  and  handle  it,  boiling  it  ftrongly 
1^  hours,  cool  it,  and  put  into  the  liquor  copperas  four 
tees;  enter  your  cloth  again;  boil  and  handle,  boil  a  quarter 
n  hour,  and  cool  it,  then  put  in  copperas  two  ounces  more ;  en- 
pour  cloth  again,  and  handle  it,  and  let  it  boil  a  quarter  of  an 
r,  then  cool  it,  and  it  will  be  a  good  Cinnamon  colour ;  the 
copperas  the  lighter  it  will  be,  the  more  copperas  the  deeper. 

I.  Another  Cinnamon  colour.  Take  water  a  fufficient  quan- 
y  dry  rotten  oak  half  a  buihel,  madder  two  pounds,  boil 
n  well,  and  enter  twenty  yards  of  cloth  ;  which  handle  well,' 

boil  three  hours,  fiill  handling  it ;  take  it  out  of  the  caul- 
1  and  air  it,  and  if  need  be,  add  a  little  more  water  to  the 
,  and  put  in  copperas  twenty  four  ounces ;  enter  your  cloth 
in,  take  it  out  and.  cool  it,  and  if  it  is  not  fad  enough,  put 
1  again  with  more  copperas. 

II.  Another  way  of  dying  Cinnamon  colour.  Take  water  a 
Lcient  quantity,  nut  galls  bruised  fmall  four  pounds,    fuftick, 

wood  ground,  of  each  a  pound,  boil  them  all  together; 
n  enter  your  cloth  and  handle  it  well,  for  fear  of  fpatting, 
[  boil  it  two  hours  and  cool  it,  then  put  in  to  fadden  it  cop- 
is  two  pounds  ;  then  it  will  dye  forty  eight  or  fifty  pounds  of 
di,  yarn,  flannel,  bays,  cloth,  &r. 

V.  Another pinnamon  colour.  Take  water  a  fufKcient  quantity, 
nadder  two  pounds,  of  red- wood  ground  a  pound,  boil  them 
!tber  for  an  hour ;  then  enter  forty  pounds  of  wool,  yarn, 
b,  (ffr.  and  boil  again  an  hour,  take  it  up  and  air  it,  put  in 
xras  three  pounds ;  which  when  melted,  put  in  the  cloih 
Dy  make  it  boil. 

^  Another  Cinnamon  colour.  Take  water  a  fufficient  quan- 
.  cruft  madder  three  pounds,  nut  galls  brui^'d  fniall,  fultick, 
wood  ground,  of  each  a  pound,  rotten  oak  worid,  tanners 
:,  of  each  half  a  pound  ;  boil  all  together;  then  enter  twenty 
's  of  cloth,  and  boil  an  hour  and  half,  after  which  cool  and 
ien  with  copperas  eight  ounces,  and  if  that  dee^iens  it  not 
igh  put  in  more. 
X  Another  Cinnamon  colour.     Take  water  a  fufficient  quan- 

nut  galls,  madder^    of  each  a  pound,    fuftick  twenty  four 
xs,  redwood  ground  fix  ounces,  boil  and  enter  twenty  yards 
road  cloth,  cool  and  fadden  with  copperas  four  ounces. 
IVET,  is  a  perfume  produc'd  by  an  animal  call'd  a  Civet 

K'a This 
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This  animal  pretty  much  refembles  our  Cai^  except! 
its  fnout  is  more  pointeJ,   its  claws  lefs  dangerous,   am 

different. 

The  perfume  producM  by  this  animal,  is  forni'd  lik 
of  greafe  or  thick  fcum  in  a  fort  of  bag  under  his  tail 
greafe  is  gathered  from  time  to  time,  and  ftill  abounds  in 
lion  as  the  animal  is  fed. 

Before  any  of  thefe  animals  were  feen  in  Europe^  or 
known  ho^v  the  perfume  was  gathered,  it  was  (accordin 
iclatinns  of  travellers)  fuppos'd  to  be  the  fweat  of  that  ac 
ritated  and  kindled  into  a  rage. 

That  the  method  of  performing  !t,  was  by  inclofing 
mal  in  an  i'on  cage;  and  whipping  them  a  great  while  wi 
then  gathering  the  fweat  or  foam  of  the  animal  with  a  fort  ( 
through  the  iron  bars  from  between  the  thighs. 

But  fince  we  have  by  experience  been  taught  better,  ; 
the  perfume  Civet ^    is  only  a  thick  unctuous  humour, 
by  certain  glands,  between  the  two  tunicks  of  the  bag  i 
it  is  ainafs*d,  under  its  tail,  beneath  the  anus. 

There  is  much  Civet  producM  in  Bojfora^  Calicut  an 
places,  where  the  animal  that  produces  it  is  found.  T 
great  part  of  the  Civet  we  have  is  furnifl/d  by  the  Duti 
keep-  and  bring  up  a  wnfiderable  numher  of  Cii/et  Cats» 
Beildcii  the  Civet  from  India  and  Holland y  there  is  a 
Brnjil  or  Guinea y  like  that  o(  India y  and  an  occidcnta 
whicli  bears  no  rcfemblance  to  it. 

Civet  mil  ft  be  cliofen  new,    of  a  pood  condflence,  a 
cc)l(>ur,  and  a  flrong  difagrceable  fmeil, 

C-'ly/  is  ?»!iiltcrate;l  by  mixing  with  it  the  gall  of  ant 
Jicrax  'vYM^AiSy-l  and  wafliM,  or  by  the  addition  of  honey  i 
An:>thf:r  Wii)  is,  by  t:iking  the  pu»e  pulp  of  raijinsol 
fouri'uncLv,  mubk  rcV.icM  to  a  fine  powder  half  an  ounce 
beiiio  \v\'il  niixt  t(::v:i!;Lr,  iftnc  ounces  of  Civet  is  ad 
iiiixM.a^rain,  and  tlici  Ji;''cftcJ  in  a  bah  head  in  a  (and 
twenty  i-'a\.s;  and  when  it  is  coid,  it  is  taken  out,  ftii 
inixed  well  ti..j^cther,  and  kept  in  a  jar-g!afs  c'afc  covcj 
bladvlcrs. 

An':ther  way.     Take  Y^c\\\\^JlGraxy  honey,  ox-gall,  1 
of  fi^s  of  cp.ch  an  ounce  and  quarter,  mubk  in  fine  pow 
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vhen  a  painter  gives  his  figures  a  ftrong  relievo,  loofens 

d  the  ground,  and  fets  them  free  from  each  other,  by 

jement  of  lights  and  fhadows,   he  is  faid  to  underfiand 

Obfcure, 

^aro  Ohfcuro  makes  one  of  the  great  divifiom,  or  branches 

ig,   the  whole  of^a  pi&ure  being  refolvable  into  light 

ydivxnt  of  Clair  Obfcun  will  come  under  the  following 

nay  be  either  confidered  in  regard  to  itfelf,  or  to  its 
le  place  wherein  it  is  diiTus'd,  or  its  ufe. 
:  firft  light  is  either  natural  or  artificial^  natural  light 
ncs  immediately  from  the  fun,  which  is  brisk,  and  its 
ious  according  to  the  time  of  the  day,  or  'tis  that  of  a 
thro'  which  light  is  fpread,  and  whofe  colour  is  a  little 
:  a  cloudy  air  which  is  darker }  yet  reprefcnts  obje£b 
genuine  colours  with  more  eafe  to  the  eye. 
'al  light  proceeds  from  fire  or  flame,  and  tinges  the  ob- 
its own  cobur,  but  the  light  it  projects  is  very  narrow 
nM. 

€  fecond,  the  efie^  of  light  are  either  princtp^U  as 
:  rays  fall  perpendicularly  on  the  top  of  a  body  witliout 
rruption,  or  glancing^  as  when  it  Aides  along  bodies,  or 
,  which  is  for  things  at  a  diftance. 
r  the  place^  it  is  either  the  open  campagne,  which  makes 
ippear  with  great  foftnefs,  or  it  is  an  inclos'd  place, 
t  brightness  is  more  vivid,  its  diminution  more  hafiy, 
xtremes  more  abrupt. 

r  the  ufe  or  application,    the  light  of  the  fun  is  always 
to  be  without,  and  over  againft  the  piAufe ;  that  it  may 
the  foremoft  figures,    the  luminaries  tfhemfelves  never 
r,  in  regard  the  beft  colours  can't  exprefs  them, 
ihief  light  to  meet  on  the  chief  group,  and  as  much  as 
3n  the  chief  figure  of  the  futjed. 
ight  to  be  puriued  over  the  great  parts,  without  being 
r  interrupted  with  little  ibadows, 
ull  force  of  the  principl  light  to  be  only  in  one  part  of 
,  taking  care  never  to  make  two  contrary  lights. 
3  be  fcrupuloufly  confin'd  to  one  univerfal  light ;  but  to 
^ber  acceifory  ones,  as  the  opening  of  clouds,  bfc,    to 
me  things  and  produce  other  agreeable  efitdis. 
'  the  light  to  be  different,    according  to  the  quality  of 
vheoce  it  proceeds,  and  the  nature  of  the  fubje^  whidh 
t. 

'JbadnuSf  they  are  diftinguifli'd, 
to  thofe  form'd  oa  (he  bodies  tbemfdviSs  by  theif  proper 

K  3  z.  1  bQf« 
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2.  Thofe  made  by  adjacent  bodies,  thole  that  make  the  pa 
of  any  whole,  and  the  different  efleds,  according  to  the  diffinsi 
of  places.  f 

For  the  firft,  fince  the  different  efFefis  of  h'ght  only  appenll 
fhadows,  their  degrees  muft  be  well  manag'd. 

The  place  which  admits  no  light,  and  where  the  cxJounc 
loft,  muft  be  darker  than  any  part  that  has  relievo,  and  di^ 
in  the  front. 

The  reflex  or  return  of  the  light,  brings  with  it  a  cokr 
borrow'd  from  the  fubje6tthat  refledbit,  and  flies  ofFatagnv^ 
or  lefs  angle,  according  to  the  fituation  of  the  reflefiing  fadtt 
with  regard  to  the  luminous  one ;  hence  its  efl[e£ls  mun  kit 
ferent  in  colour,  and  in  force,  according  to  the  difpofitioiff 
bodies. 

Dcepenings  which  admit  not  of  any  light  or  reflex,  maf# 
ver  meet  on  the  relievo  of  any  member  of  any  great  dad 
part ;  hut  in  the  cavities  or  joints  of  bodies,  the  folds  of  dof 
ries,  f5V.    and  to  find  occafiokis  for  introducing  great  flndon ; 
to  icrvc  for  the  repofe  of  the  fight,  and  the  loolening  o: 
inftead  of  many  (hadows  which  have  a  pitiful  effed. 

For  the  fecond,  the  (hadows  made  by  bodies,  are  ads  it 
plain  and  fmooth  places,  or  on  the  earth,  wherein  theyfj 
deeper  than  the  bodies  that  occafion  them,  as  receiving  k6^i 
ilex  light;  yet  ftill  diminifh  as  they  depart  further  fioffld^ 
caufe,  or  on  the  neighbouring  bodies,  where  they  are  to  fbl': 
the  form  of  the  fame  bodies,  according  to  its  magnitude,  anlBJ 
pofition  in  refpedl  to  the  light. 

For  the  third,  in  (liadows  that  have  parts,    the  painter  o^! 
obfeive  to  take  for  a  light  in  a  (hadowed  place,    the  teitf^ 
luflre  of  the  light  part;  and  on  the  contrary,  for  the  fiuibv' 
the  1  giitened  part,    the  teint  or  luftre  in  the  fhadow  ;  to 
nn  a  j^rceable  aifcmblage  of  colour,  fhadow  and  reflex  in  tbc 
dowed  part. 

But  without  interrupting  the  great  mafles  of  fhadows,  to 
forming  little  things  in  the  fhadow,    as  not  being  percei/d 
lefs  clofely  look'd  at ;  and  to  work  as  it  were  in  the  general,  d 
at  one  fight. 

Never  to  fet  the  ftrong  fhadows  againft  the  light,  widi* 
foitenirg  the  harfh  contraft  by  the  help  of  fome  intermediated 
lour,  ti  ougli  the  inafs  of  light  may  be  plac'd  either  beforeor^ 
hind  that  oi  the*  fliadow;  yet  it  ought  to  be  fo  difpos'd,  H* 
jljumiiie  the  pniicipal  parts  of  the  fubjeft. 

Fur  the  torirth,    the  efFc(Sts  of  fhadows  are  different,    ■'^l 
plact  is  citiier  wide  and  fpacious,  as  in  thofc  coming  immeJi 
hem  the  fun,  which  are  very  fenfibic,  and  their extremci f 
abrupt  i  froi})  (he  fcrene  air,  which  arc  fainter  and  more  (^ 
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the  dark  air,  which  appears  more  difFus'd  and  almoft  im- 
»tible ;  and  thofe  from  an  artificial  light,  which  makes  the 
Mrs  deep,  and  their  edges  abrupt ;  or  as  it  is  more  narrow 
onfin'd,  where  the  lights  coming  from   the  fame  place, 
the  fhadow  more  ftrong,  and  the  reflex  lefs  fenfible. 
rAIR  OBSCURE,  1  is  alfo  us'd  to  fignify  a  dcfign,    con- 
[AIRO  SCURO,   S  filling  only  of  two  colours,  moft  ufu- 
ack  and  white ;  but  fometimes  black  and  yellow,   or  it  is 
rn  only  waih'd  with  one  colour,    the  (hadows  being  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  the  hghts  heightened  up  with  whrte. 
e  word  is  alfo  apply'd  to  prints  of  two  colours,    taken  ofl' 
ce;   whereof  there  are  volumes  in  the  cabinets  of  the  cu- 
in  prints, 
e  word  Clair-Obfcure  is  a  compound  of  two  others,  Clair 

by  the  French  for  thofe  parts  of  a  painting  which  reflcd; 
oft  light;  and  comprehends  not  only  the  lights  themfelves, 
fo  thofe  colours  that  are  luminous. 
Ob/cure^  is  meant  not  only  all  the  (hades,  but  alfo  all  the 
s  that  are  dusky. 
EARNESS  is  reprefented  in   painting,  &<:.  by  a  naked 

of  a  noble  afped,  furroundea  with  a  great  fplendour  and 
nefi,  with  the  fun  in  his  hand. 

I  youth  (hews  him  acceptable  to  every  body,  and  is  faid  to 
iftrious  like  the  fun  that  illuminates  every  th'mg  in  the 
• 

rEOPHANTUS  of  Corinth^  made  the  next  improvement 
4rdicis  of  Corinth^  who  firfl  attempted  to  fi'l  up  \m  out- 

But  as  he  did  it  with  one  fingle  colour  laid  on  every- 

alike,  his  pieces,  and  thofe  of  Hyglemon^  Dinias  and 
nas  his  followers,  from  tlience  got  the  name  of  Monochro-. 
[viz,)  pictures  of  one  colour. 

ANCES  de  CLEYN  was  a  Dutch  painter  and  maOer  of 
)iftry  woiks  to  King  Charles  I.  2XMortlack  for  which  he 
1  cartoons  indiftemper;  he  was  very  eminent  for  his  in- 
n,  and  made  feveral  defigns  that  were  extraordinary  fine 
nters,  gravers,  fculptors,  ^c,  amongft  which  arc  cuts  of 
of  Ogilbys  books.  He  died  at  Mortlack  a  little  before  the 
ition. 
lO,  one  of  the  mufes,  the  patronefs  and  inventrefs  of  hi- 

is  reprefented  in  painting  with  a  doronct  of  bays ;  hold- 
t  her  right  hand  ^  trumpet,  in  her  left  hand  a  book,  upon 
I  may  be  written  Hiftoria.     Her  name  is  dcriv'd   from 

and  glory.  .    - 

[HENRY  DE  CLIVEN,  or  DE  CLEF,  painter  of 
Antwerp^  ufed  this  mark  \  he  <)ied  anm  15S9.  So  alfo 
di4  Martin  di  GlfA- 

K  4  a. 
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This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  iiccoiint  given  by  i)tfrt4 
who  gives  a  precife  defcription  of  each  kind  i  vrhich  if  be  v 
true,  'tis  at  lead  more  likely  than  any  opinion  yet  propoiU  1^ 
defcription  of  each  is  as  follows.  - 

The  Cochineal  worm  is  an  infed  ingendred  in  a  firuit,  rdft 
bling  a  pear ;  the  (hrub  which  bean  it  \s  five  or  fix  fixitk|^' 
At  the  top  of  the  fruit  grows  a  red  flower,  which  when  mm 
falls  on  the  fruit;  and  that  opening  difcovers  adeft two  orlkr 
inches  in  diameter.  The  firft  then^ppears  fiill  of  little  ledi- 
fe&»  having  wings  of  a  furprizing  fnullnefs,  and  which  «i^ 
dye  and  rot  there  if  not  taken  out. 

The  Indians  therefore  fpreading  cloths  under  the  tree, 
it  with  PoliSy  till  the  infers  are  forc'd  to  quit  their  lodging, 
fly  about  the  tree  j  which  they  cannot  do  many  momcnl!^ 
tumble  down  dead  into  the  cloth;  where  they  are  left  untildfl 
be  entirely  dry.     When  the  infed  flies,  it  is  red ;  when  itii^ 
kn,  black ;  and  when  dry,  white,  though  it  afterwards  cJMf 
its  colour. 

,  There  are  whole  plantations  of  the  Ctchineal  tree,  orTii^ 
as  the  natives  c<Jl  it,  about  Guatimala^  Chepej  and  Guiaaii 
the  kingdom  of  Mexico. 

,  Cochineal  grain^  or  as  D ampler  aSh  it,  Sylveftrisj  is-a  irih^ 
ry,  growing  in  America^  found  in  a  fruit,  rcfembling  tint  of  ^ 
Cochineal  tree  or  Tonna. 

I  The  firfl  (hoots  produce  a   yellow  flower;  then 
fruit  which  is  long,  and  when  ripe,  opens  with  a  cleft  of 
or  four  inches.     The  fruit  is  full  of  pippins  or  grains^  which 
on  the  leafl  agitation,  and  which  the  Indians  take  caie  to 
ther.     Eight  or  ten  of  thcfc  fruits  may  yield  about  an-ouDV 
grain. 

This  berry  yields  a  dye,  almofl  as  beautiful  as  that  %{itt\ 
fe(^ ;  and  a  perfon  may  cafily  be  deceived  in  them,  tb(W|^ 
ftift  is  the  leaft  efteem'd  by  much.  .  .   '!    r- 

VIVANO  CODAZZO,  callM  VIVIANE,  calW  DJ 
PROSPECl  1 VE,  born  in  the  year  i  «J99,  fchol^r  of 
Toffb^  liv*d  at  Rc?ney  exccJl'd  in  buildings  and  ruins,  died 
year  1674,  aged  feventy  five  years.  .  .»-.- 

^    STEPHEN  COLBENSTAGH,.  S.^.    Rgmm. 

^      engrav'd  the  paintings  o(  DoMenichenOy^Aoi  uCbI 

ADAM  COLONI,  commonly  call'd  the  0/rf^.  wasa 
painter,  born  in  Roterdaniy  but  who  rafided   a^  grea 
JSnglaffdy  and  became  efpccially  eminent  forhis  (khall.runipj 
c^s,  cattel,  country  wakes,  fire  pieces,  tifc.  he  alfb  copied 
pidures  of  be;iil^  ^f^^  Bajfano^  particularly  tbofe  of  the  royii< . 
leflion^  y^hiQii  2S^  eftecmed  bis  bell  performances.    He  inAA 
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J  685,  and  lies  buried  in  St.  Martin's  Church,  aged 

f ,  alias  ADRIAN  COLONI,  was  the  fon  of  the 
led,  he  was  inftrudled  by  his  father  and  brother* in-law 
^iefly  and  became  a  good  draftfman,  as  a  great  number 
'  pieces  drawn  by  him  teflify ;  he  often  wrought  up- 
all  figures  of  his  brother  Fan  Dif/Fs  landfcapes,  and 
ed  no  fmall  addition  of  beauty  from  what  he  did,  ef- 
en  he  ftrove  to  imitate  the  manner  of  Salvator  Rofa. 
ung  about  the  year  1 701,  at  thirtv  three  years  of  age, 
iried  in  St.  MarUn%  Church.  He  was  a  perfon  of 
ntion,  and  painted  very  quick. 
UR  is  defined  to  be  a  property  inherent  in  light, 
iccording  to  the  different  (Izes  or  mag-nitudes  of  its 
<cites  different  vibrations  in  the  fibres  of  the  optic 
ch  being  propagated  to  thtfenfiriumj  afie^ls  the  mind 
ent  fenfations. 

defined  to  be  a  fenfation  of  the  foul,  excited  by  the 
of  light  to  the  retina  of  the  eye,  and  different  as  that 
s  in  the  degree  of  its  refiangibility,  and  the  magnitude 
ponent  parts. 

:  in  the  former  view,  light  is  the  fubjedl  of  Colour^ 
e  latter  it  is  the  agent. 

tinions  of  authors,  both  antlent  and  modern,  have 
»us,  with  refpedl  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  phae* 
of  Colour. 

lofl  popular  opinion  is  that  of  the  followers  o^ AriJloiU^ 
tain'd  that  colour  was  a  quality  refiding  in  the  coloured 
I  that  it  does  exifl  independently  of  light. 
artefians  came  indeed  fomething  nearer  to  the  truth, 
cd,  that  as  the  colour'd  body  is  not  immediately  ap- 
e  organ,  to  occafion  the  fenfation,  and  that  as  no  body 
the  fenfe  but  by  immediate  contad ;  the  colour'd  ho- 
st excite  the  fe(ifation  of  it  fclf,  or  contribute  any  thing 
:rwife  than  by  moving  fome  interpos'd  medium,  and 
le  organ  of  light. 

add,  that  as  we  find  that  bodies  don't  afFe£t  the  fenfe 
k,  light  only  occafions  the  fenfe  of  Colour^  by  mov- 
rgan ;  and  that  coloured  bodies  are  no  further  concerned, 
hey  reflc£l  the  light  with  a  certain  modification  i  the 
I  in  their  colours  arifing  from  a  difference  in  the  tex- 
leir  parts,  whereby  they  are  difposM  to  ifiAtBt  the  light 
or  that  modification. 

s  to  the  incomparable  Sir  IJaac  Newton  we  owe  a  folid 
Rent  theory  of  colours^  buift  on  fome  experiments,  and 

1  ihQ  phivnomcna  thereof.    His  doftrine  is  as  follows. 

It 
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It  is  found  by  experience,  that  rays  or  beams  of  lig^R 
compos'd  of  particles  very  hetero^neous,  or  djffimQar  to  ol 
other,  I.  e.  feme  of  them,  as  it  is  highly  probable,  an  h|i[ 
and  others  iefs.  , 

For  a  ray  of  light,  as  E  F  (&e  plate  fig,  VI.)  being  mif 
en  a  refra^ory  furface,  as  A  JD  in  a  dark  place  b  not  wldk' 
iefra£led  to  L,  but  fplit  as  it  urere,  and  diffus'd  into  fevenlb. 
rays  \  fome  of  which  are  refraded  to  L,  and  others  to  the  odi 
intermediate  points  between  L  and  G,  /.  e.  t]K>re  particb' 
the  light,  which  are  tlie  moft  minute,  are  of  all  others  theol 
eafily  and  moft  confidcrably  diverted;  by  the  a£lion  of  dxi^ 
framing  fuiface  out  of  their  reAilinear  courfe  towards  L: 
the  rcfl,  as  each  exceeds  another  in  maznicude,  ib  ii  it 
more  difHcuIty  and  kfs  confiJerably  turn'd  out  of  its  rij 
to  the  pciats  bit A'ecen  L  and  G,     See  REFRANGIBI 

Now  each  lay  of  light,  as  it  differs  from  another  in  its«^ 
of  rifrangibility,  fo  dues  it  diflcr  from  it  in  C^wr\  thbii* 
ranted  by  numerous  experiments. 

Thofe  particles  v.  g.  which  are  moft  refraded,  are  fad 
conflitute  a  ray  of  a  violet  colour,  i.  r.  in  all  probabiKiy, 
ixioft  minute  particles  of  light,  thus  (eparately  impelled,  a 
the  (hortcd  vibrations  in  the  retina^  which  are  thence  p 
by  the  folid  fibres  of  the  optic  nerves  into  the   bnin« 
excite  the  renfdrion  of  violet  colour  i  as  being  the  maftduibi 
languid  of  all  Colours.     See  VIOLET. 

A'^ain  thofe  particles  which  are  the  leall  rcTra£)ed, 
a  radiolus  or  ray  of  a   red  Colour^  i.  e.  the  largjeft  partkh 
light  excite  tLc  longeil  vibrations  in  the  retina^    ib  as  to  cfl 
the  fenfation  of  a  red  Colour ^  the  brightefl  and  moft  vivid  of 
Colours.     See  RED. 

The  other  piirticlcs  being  in  like  manner  feparated 
to  their  refpcclive  magnitudes  into  little  rays,  exdte  the 
mediate  vibraa  ns;  and  thus  occafion  the  fenfation  of  thei 
mediate  colours,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  feveral 
tions  of  the  tiir  according  to  their  refpcftivc  magnitude, 
the  fenfation  of  different  founds. 

7*0  this  it  !iiay  be  added,  that  not  only  the  more  diflind 
notable  Colours  of /vrf,  yellow^  blue^  &cc.  have  thus  their  rifef 
the  different  magnitudes  and  refi angibility  of  the  rays;  bail 
the  intermediaie  degrees  or  tcints  of  the  fame  colour,  as  of 
lovj  up  to  ^r/tf«,  of  ;v//  down  to  ylkw^  &c. 

Further,  the  Colours  of  thefc  little  rays  not  being  any  adi^l 
titious  modifications  thereof,  but  connate,  primitive  and  naai 
fary  properties,  as  confifling  in  all  probability,  in  the  magnioi 
of  their  ^)arts,  muft  be  perpetual  and  immutable,  i  e,  caniitf 
changed  by  any  future  refradtioa  or  icfle&ion,  or  by  any 
ficatioa  vvhai/j^^ver, 
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This  IS  confirmM  by  abundance  of  experiments;  all  endea- 
piirs  having  been  uled,  after  (eparating  a  colour* d  ray  from  thofe 
W  other  kinds,  to  change  it  into  fome  other  Colour  by  repeated 
sfraftions,  but  to  no  efte£t. 

Apparent  tranfmutations  of  Colours  indeed  may  be  eiFcdIed, 
/»•  where  there  is  an  aflemblage  or  mixture  of  rays  of  difie- 
snt  kinds,  the  component  colours  never  appearing  in  their  na- 
jral  hue  in  fuch  mixtures;  but  always  allay'd  and  tempered 
ritVi  each  other ;  whence  refults  a  middling  kind  of  colour, 
rhich  by  refradion  may  be  feparated  into  component  ones ;  and 
)ofc  after  feparation  being  remix'd,  return  to  their  former  C«* 


nee  the  tranfmutations  of  Colours^  by  mixing  thofe  of  dif« 
•rent  kinds,  are  not  real ;  but  mere  appearances  and  deceptions 
r  the  fight :  for  the  rays  being  again  levered,  exhibit  the  fame 
flours  as  at  fiift.  Thus  blue  and  yellow  powders  well  mixt, 
ppear  to  the  naked  eye  green ;  yet  without  having  (lafs'd  any 
iteration,  when  view'd  through  a  microlcope,  the  blue  and  yd* 
yw  particles  ftill  appear  diftin£t 

Hence  there  arife  two  kinds  of  colours,  the  one  original  and 
^ntple^  produced  by  homogeneal  light,  or  by  rays  that  have  the 
kme  degree  of  refrangibility,  and  the  fame  magnitude  of  their 
>arts  \  fuch  as  r«/,  yellow,  greeny  hlue^  a  vioUt,  purple^  orange^ 
ind  indigo^  with  all  their  intermediate  teints  and  gradations. 
^  The  other  kind  of  Colours  is  fecondarj  or  beterogemous^  com- 
totinded  of  the  primary  ones ;  or  of  a  mixture  of  rays  difFe- 
i^tly  refrangible,  ISc. 

^  There  may  aifo  be  fecondary  colours,  produced  by  compofi- 
^^psk  like  the  primary  ones,  or  thofe  confifting  of  homogeneal 
J%bt,  as  to  the  fpecies  or  appearance  of  the  Colour ;  but  not  as 
p  the  permanency  or  immutability  thereof*  Thus  yellow  and 
Mu  make  green ;  red  and  yellow^  orangt ;  orange  and  y:llowifi% 
>runy  yellowy  and  in  the  general,  if  any  two  Colours  be  mix'd, 
Which  in  the  ftries  of  thofe  generated  by  the  prifm,  aie  not  too 
4ar  apart  from  their  mixture,  refults  that  colour,  which  in  the 
suid  feries  is  found  in  the  mid  way  between  them;  but  thofe 
fituated  at  too  great  a  didancc,  do  not  fo. 

Indeed,  the  more  any  Colour  is  compounded,  the  lefs  perfc£): 
tsod  vivid  it  is;  by  too  much  compofition,  they  may  be  diluted 
-and  weakened,  till  they  ceafe. 

By  compofition,  there  may  be  produced  Colours,  not  unlike 
any  of  thofe  of  the  homogeneal  light. 

The  moft  extraordinary  compofition  is  that  of  whltenefs,  for 
to  thisy  all  the  primary  colours  abovementioned  are  requiied; 
«ad  tbott  to  be  mixt  in  a  certain  degree. 

Hence 


follows. 

1.  The  rays  of  the  fun,  tranfmitted  through  a  tr 
prifm,  exhibit  an  image  of  various  Colours  (the  chief  of 
arc  red^  yellow^  gf^^^y  l^iue  and  violet)  on  the  oppoHte  w 

The  reafon  is,  that  the  differently  coloured  rays  are  k 
by  refra£Uon  ;  for  the  blue  rays  v.  g.  mark'd  with  the 
line  (See  plate  fig.  VII.)  which  begin  to  be  feparated  fn 
reft,  by  the  firft  refradion  in  dd  of  the  fide  ca  of  tbe 
abc  (as  alfo  in  the  firil  furface  of  the  globe  of  wata 
iig.  VIII.)  are  Aill  further  feparated  in  the  other  fide  of  the 
b  r,  (as  alfo  in  their  egrefs  out  of  the  globe  abc)  by  a  I 
refraction  in  c  e^  in  the  fame  diredion  as  the  former :  w 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  plane  glafs  /  b  cfj  fig.  X.  (as  alfi) 
prifm  glo^  fig.  IX.  now  plac'd  in  another  fituation)  tbo( 
rays  which  begin  to  be  feparated  from  the  refl  in  the  firftf 
m  dd  by  a  fecond  refradion,  the  contrary  way  pafs  out 
lei,  /'.  e.  remix'd  with  all  the  colours  of  the  other  rays. 

2.  That  image  is  not  round,  but  oblong;  its  length, 
the  prifm  is  an  angle  of  fixty  or  fixty  five  degrees,  bdi 
times  its  breadth. 

The  reafon  is,  that  fome  of  the  rays  are  refra£ted  moi 
others ;  and  by  that  means  exhibit  feveral  images  of  the  ( 
tended  length  wife,  inflead  of  one. 

3.  Thofe  rays  which  exhibit  yellow,  are  turn*d  furth 
the  re£lilinear  courfe,  than  thofe  which  exhibit  red^  thofc 
exhibit  ^rr^;7,  than  thofe  which  exhibit  ^'^/fow  ;  but  of  all 
thofe  which  exhibit  violet  the  mof(. 

Accordingly,  if  the  prifm,  thro'  which  the  light  is  tranl 
be  turn'd  about  its  axis,  fo  as  the  red^  yellow^  grten^  &c. 
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through  any  one,  in  a  place  howfoever  obfcure. 
nfon  is,  that  Colours  are  not  modifications  arifing  from 
or  re£ie£tion,    but  immutable  properties  ^   and  fuch  as 
the  nature  of  the  rays. 

aflemblagc  of  all  the  kinds  o[  coloured  rsiys^  coIleAed 
feveral  prifms,  by  a  convex  lens  or  a  concave  mirror , 
r  other  manner,  from  what  we  call  whitenefs ;  yet 
befe  after  decufTation,  becoming  feparated  again,  exhi- 
oper  Colour:  for  as  the  ray  was  white  before  its  parts 
arated  by  refra£Uon ;  fo  the  parts  being  re-mix'd^ 
:s  white  again,  and  colour'd  rays  when  they  meet  to- 
lon*t  deftroy  one  another,  but  are  only  interfpers'd. 
a  red,  grein,  yellow,  blue  and  violet  Colour,  being  mixt 
iln  proportion  appear  whitijh,  i.  e.  are  of  fuch  a  Colour 
rom  white  and  black  mix'd  together ;  and  if  there  were 
;  rays  abforb'd  and  loft,  would  be  plainly  white. 
;  manner,  \f  2i  paper  cut  into  a  circle,  be  ftain'd  with 
hofe  Colours  feparately,  and  in  a  certain  proportion ; 
tly  turn'd  round  its  centre,  fo  that  the  fpecies  of  Co- 
aixt  together  in  the  eye,  by  the  brisknefs  of  the  mo- 
feveral  Colours  will  difappear,  and  the  whole  paper  ap* 
ne  continued  Colour ;  which  will  be  a  mean  between 
1  black. 

he  rays  of  the  fun  fall  very  obliquely  on  the  inner  fur* 
prifm,  thofe  that  are  refleded  will  be  of  a  violet  Colour ; 
t  are  tranfmitted  red. 
e  rays'  were  coloured  before  any  feparations,  and  by  how 
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%.  All  natufti  boditt,  efpmallj  white  ones,  viewM 
prifm  held  to  the  eye,  appear  fimbriated  or  bordered  on 
with  red  and  jillvw ;  and  on  the  other  with  Uue  and  fiMt 

For  tYmk  fimbria  are  the  extremes  of  intire  imaces  wIkII 
rays  of  any  kind,  as  they  are  more  or  kfii  refraded,  wdJi 
hibit  nearer  or  at  a  greater  diflance,  froai  the  real  place  ofi 
objed. 

9^  If  two  ^xVmfi  be  fo  phcM,  as  that  the  red  of  the  ott^  i 
the  purple  of  the  other  meet  tether  in  a  paper  fit  for  the  d^ 
pofe,  incompafs'd  with  darknen;    the  image  trill  appor 
and  if  view'd  through  a  third  prifm,  held  to  the  eye  at  i 
diftance,    it  will  appear  double,    the  one  zed,    and  tk 
furfli. 

In  like  manner  if  two  powders,  the  one  perfeftljf  rti^ 
the  other  blue,    nd  and  purple  be  mix'd  ;    any  little  bo^i 
ver*d  pretty  deeply  with  this  mixture,    and   view'd 
prifm  heM  to  the  eye,  will  exhibit  a  doable  image^  the  otf] 
and  the  other  blue\  by  reafon  that  the  red  and  fmr^e^  tff 
rays  are  feparated  by  their  unequal  refraAion. 

lo.  If  the  rays  tranfmitted  through  a  cnevex  ItHsht 
on  a  paper,  before  they  meet  in  z  focus  \  the  confines  or  I 
dary  of  light  and  (badow  will  appear  tinged  with  zredC 
but  if  they  be  received  beyond  the^^ftx,  with  a  Hue  ant, 

Becaufe  in  the  firff  cafe,  the  red  rajs  being  fomediioe  ^ 
refraded,  are  the  higher ;  but  hi  the^fecond  after  itamHi 
the  ficusy  the  blue  ones. 

Laftly,  rf  the  ray?  about  to  pafs  through  either  fide  rfj 
fupilla^  be  intercepted  by  the  interpofition  of  any  opab ' 
near  the  eye ;  the  extremes  of  bodies  plac'd,  as  if  view'd  th 
a  prifm,  will  appear  ting'd  with  CoUufiy  though  thofedot^ 
vivid. 

For  then  the  rays  tranfmitted  through  the  reft  of  the  ^ 
will  be  feparated  by  rcfraftion  into  Ccburs,  without  beined 
with  the  admixture  of  the  intercepted  rays,  which  wcunh^ 
fradled  in  a  difFcrcnt  manner. 

And  hence  it  is,  thnt  a  body,  view'd  through  a  paper, 
with  two  holes,  appears  double  and  alfo  ringed  with  Cdltifu 

Of  the  COLOURS  of  thin  plates.     As  rays  of  difiwm' 
hurs  are  feparated  by  the  refia£fion  of  prifmsy    and  other  t 
bodies;    fo  are  they  feparated,    though  in  a  difierent  mattit'l 
the  thin  lamella  or  plates  of  any  pellucid  matter,  v.  g.  die  I 
hies  rais'd  in  water  thickned  by  foap,  dfc. 

For  all  lamella  under  a  determinate  thickne&,   tranfnllt 
of  all  Colours^  without  refle^Kng  any  at  all,  but  as  they  ino 
in  thicknefi,  in  arithmetical  proportion,  they  begin  torefiefti 
Uui  rays  ^  tj^^n  in  order  grftn^  jeUm  and  rcdj  more  and 


f  tateris  paribus^  refle£b  more  light,  as  it  b  thinner, 
.  certain  degree  of  thinnefs  a  beyond  which,  it  reflcdy 
t  all. 

s,  the  thicknefs  of  which  increafe  in  an  arithmetical 
I  of  the  natural  numbers,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  £ffr.     If  the 
nneft  reflefl  any  homogeneal  ray,  the  fecond  will  tranf- 
id  thus  is  the  fame  ray  alternately  refledled  and  tranf- 
e.  the  plates  correfponding  to  the  odd  numbers,  i ,  2, 
tic.  will  reflect  the  lame  rays,  that  thofe  correfpond- 
:  even  ones,  2,  4,  6,  8,  &fr.  tranfmit. 
an  homogeneous  Colour  in  a  plate  is  faid  to  be  of  the 
;  if  the  plate  refled  all  the  rays  of  that  Colour.    In  a 
lofe  thinnefs  is  in  a  threefold  proportion  to  the  firft^  it 
be  of  tht  fecond. order  J  in  another,  whofe  thinnels  is  five 
t  of  the  firft,  it  b  faid  to  be  of  the  third  order,  CflTc. 
ur  of  the  firft  order,  is  the  mod  vivid  of  any,  and  fuc- 
he  vividnefs  of  the  Colour  increafes^   as  the  quantity  of 
increafes  ;  the  more  the  thjcknefi  of  the  plate  b  in-* 
he  more  Colours  it  refle£b;  and  thofe  of  more  diflSsrent 

e  plates  the  Colour  will  vary  ^  the  pofitioo  of  the  eye 
others  it  b  permanent. 

)URS  of  natural  bodies.  Bodies  only  appear  of  dif- 
!ours^  as  their  furfaces  are  difpos'd  to  reflect  rays  of  thi^ 
okur  alone,  or  of  thb  or  that  Colour  more  abundantly 
other ;  hence  bodie?  appear  of  that  Colour  which  arifes 
mixture  of  the  reflected  rays. 
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The  rays  which  are  not  refleded  Troin  an  opakc  body  p» 
trate  into  it,  and  there  fufFering  innumerable  refledions  aodt 
fra£^bns  at  length  unite  themfelves,  to  the  particles  of  the  U 
itfelf. 

Hence  an  opake  body  grows  hot  the  fboner,  as  it  refleAiIi|l 
lefs  copioufly  ;  whence  we  underftand  the  reafon  why  a  wk 
body,  which  reflects  almoft  all  the  rays  that  ftrike  upon  it, 
much  more  (lowly  than  a  black  one,   which  refieds  fcarce 

In  order  to  determine  that  conftitution  of  the  furfaoeof 
wherein   their  Colour  depends  ;  it   muft  be    obferv'd,  that 
fmalleft  corpufcles  or  firft  particles  of  ^'hich  furfaces  are  nude 
are  moft  thin  and  tranfparent,  and  feparatcd   by  a  mediip 
different  denfity  from  the  particles  themfelves. 

So  that  in  tlie  furface  of  every  coloured  body  are  innu 
fmaller,  thin  plates,  correfponding  to  thofe  of  bubbles;  wj 
fore,  what  has  been  obferv'd  of  thoie  may   be  underAooi 
thcfe. 

Hence  it  is  gathered,  that  the  Cilour  of  a  body  depends 
the  denfity  and  thicknefs  of  the  parts  of  the  body,    between 
pores  of  the  furface,  that  the  colour  b  more  vivid  and 
neous,  as  the  parts  are  thinner;  t\M  ceteris  paribus  thftbii 
are  the  thickeil  when  the  body  is  red,    and   the  thinneft 
violit ;  that  the  parts  of  bodies  are  ufually  much  deofer,  tbia 
medium  contain'd  in  their  interftices  ^    but  that   in  the  tii^ 
peacocks,  fome  filks,  and  generally,  in  all  bodies  wbofe  (M 
varies,  according  to  the  fituation  of  the  eye,  it  is  lefs;  sn^'s^ 
the  Colour  of  a  body  is  the  lefs  vivid  to  the  eye,  as  it  has  a    ' 
medium  within  its  pores. 

Now  of  the  feveral  opake  bodies,  thofe  confifting  of  tht 
neft  lamella  are  blacky  thofe  confifting  either  of  the  thicbt 
mellaj  or  of  lamella  very  different  from  each  other  in 
and  on  that  account  fitted  to  refledl  all  Colours,  as  the  M 
water,  fcfr.  are  white. 

Thofe  again  confifling  oflamellaj  moft  of  which  are  of 
intermediate  thicknefs,  are  hlue^  greerij  yellow  or  red^ 
as  they  refle£l  the  rays  of  that  particular  Colour,  much 
copioufly  than  that  of  any  other  Colour ;  mofl  of  which  hft 
either  abforb  or  extinguifb,  by  intercepting  them,  or  clfc 
tranfmit  light.  ^ 

Hence  it  is,  that  fome  liquors,  v.  g.  an   infufion  of  44 
nephriticum  2L^^2iV   red   ox  yellow ^    if  view'd  byrefleSei^B] 
and  blue  by  transmitted  light ;  and  leaves  of  gold  yoUow  if 
by  refle£ted  light,  but  green  or  blue  in  the  latter. 

To  this  we  may  add,    that  fome  of  thofe  powders,  osW^ 
painters,  have  their  Colour  chang'd  by  being  very  finely 

which  muil    be  caus'd  by  the  coauzunaUQnj    or  hraM 
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ir  fmall  parts  into  others  flill  fmaller,  juft  as  a  lamella  has  its 
hur  altered  by  altering  its  thicknefs. 

[n  fhort,  ttrofe  odd  phenomena  arifing  from  the  mixture  of 
lors  of  different  Colours^  can  no  way  be  better  accounted  for, 
Lfi  from  the  various  adions  of  the  faline,  i^c.  corpufdes  of 
5  liquor  with  the  coluored  corpufdes  of  another ;  if  they  unite» 
;  mafs  will  either  fwell  or  {brink,  and  thereby  its  dennty  will 
altered ;  if  they  ferment,  the  (ize  df  the  particles  may  bedimi* 
hcd,  and  thereby  the  coloured  liquor  may  become  tranfparent ; 
:hey  coagulate,  an  opake  liquor  may  be  produced  of  two  tran- 
rmt  ones. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  why  a  colour'd  liquor  in  a  glafs 
a  conical  figure,  plac'd  between  the  eye  and  the  Ught^  appears 
ia  different  Colour  \n  different  parts  of  the  ve/Iel;  there  be- 
;  more  and  more  rays  inteicepted,  as  they  pafs  through  a 
ger  or  (horter  fcdion  of  the  veflel,    till  at  the  bafe  they  are 

intercepted,  and  none  feen  but  thofe  that  are  refle£led. 
From  the  various  Colours  of  natural  bodies,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
lerves,  the  bignefs  of  their  component  parts  maybe  eilimated; 
'  chat  the  parts  of  bodies  do  properly  exhibit  the  fame  Colour 
tb  a  lamella  of  equal  thicknefs  provided  the  denfity  in  both  be 
I  lame. 

The  /even  Painting  COLOURS  in  general 
I.  The  cbkf  whites  zrc  Jpodium^   cerufsy   white-leady  Spamjb 
Htiy  egg'Jhells  burnt. 
The  Spanijb  white  is  thus  made: 

Take  fine  chalk  fix  ounces,    allum  two  ounces,    grind  them  ^ 
ether  in  fair  water,    till  it  be  like  pap,    roll  it  up  into  balls 
ich  dry  leifurely ;  then  put  them  into  the  fire  till  they  are 

hot,  take  them  out  and  let  them  cool. 
This  is  the  hejl  white  of  all  to  garnijh  with^  being  ground  with 
fk  gum  water. 

m  The  chief  blacks  are  thcfe ;  harts-horn  burnt,  ivory  burnt, 
p*blacky  charcoal^  fea-coal^  verditer  burnt,  mummy  burnt. 
♦  The  chief  reds  are  thcfe;    carmine ^  vermilion^  red-lead j 
tan  lakcy  native  cinnabar j  red-oakery  yelkw-oaker  burnt,    /«- 
m-red, 

,  The  chiti greens  are  thefe;  green  bice,  green  pinky  verde- 
rjiy  verditery  fap-green^  pinky  mixt  with  bice. 
«  The  chief  jf^i/m;/ are  thefe;   orpimenty  majlicote  deep  and 
X^  Jdffrony  pink  yelloWy  dark  and  light,  oker  de  luccy  Englifih' 
y,  Roman-oakeTy  gall-Jlone. 
m  Thechief^/itf/ are  thefe;  ultramariney  indigoy  fmahf  blue^ 

»    The  chief  irvccwi are  thefe;  ttmber^  Spaniflhbrma^  CoUrC^ 
by  gall-Jlom^  ruft  if  iron,  mumm, 

L  a  Thij 
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This  is  to  be  noted,  that  of  the  Cdntrs  befora  named,  ir 
miUonj  virdegreafe^  orpimtnt^  and  fome  others  are  too  ob' 
and  gritty  to  be  us'd  in  water  colours,  unlcls  thejr  be  pusisl 
and  prepared.  | 

And  turnfoUy  Utmofe  Uuif  rofety  hraJUj  kgw^odzuAf^mi: 
more  fit  for  wa(hing  prints,  than  curious  limning. 

COLOURS  in  painting  is  a  term  apply'd  both  to  the  dif 
and  the  leints  produc'd  by  thofe  drug^,  varioufly  mixt  andspfihi' 

The  principal  Colours  us'd  by  painters  are  red  and  wbiuim^ 
or  arufs^  ytllfw  and  rtd  makers ;  feveral  kinds  of  earth,  siir 
ber^  orplmenty  lamp-blacky  burnt  Ivory ^  black  leadj  einiuiv\ 
VifmlioHy  gamboge  J  laaa^  blue  and  green  aflies^  XHrdegreaL  H 
Jlrij  biceyjfmalty  carmine^  ultrauutrime  \  each  of  which  Mki 
manner  of  preparing  them,  their  uTes,  tf^,  are  to  be  finadi 
der  their  proper  articles. 

Of  thefe  colours. fome  are  us'd  tempered  with  gam  ftf I 
fome  ground  with  oil;  others  only  vafrefc^  and  othenfatj 
niature ;  all  which  fee  under  their  proper  heads. 

Painters  reduce  all  the  Cdmn  they  ufe  under  thefe  two 
tAiark  and  light  COLOURS. 

Dart  Colours  are  black,   and  aU  others  that  are  obfiaic  i 
earthy,  as  umber y  bijlre^  &c. 

Under  light  Colours  are  comprehended  tubitg^  and  all 
titmt  approach  neareft  it. 

Painters  alfo  diftinguifli  COLOURS  mtofanpU  and 
$        XJnderJimple  Colours  they  rank  all  thofe  which  are  ( 
from  vegetables,  and  which  will  not  bear  the  fire,    as  dr] 
hwy  made  o^ faffron^  French  hernes^    kcca^    and  other  ti  " 
extraded  from  flowers,  us'd  by  limners,  iiliuniners,  He. 

The  mineral  Colours  are  thofe  which  are  drawn  from 
&c.  and  that  are  able  to  bear  the  fire :  us'd  by  enaniellcn 

Changeable  and  permanent  COLOURS,   is  another 
which,  by  fome,  is  made  of  Colours. 

Changeable  Colours  are  fuch  as  depend  on  the  fituation  of 
objeds  with  refped  to  the  eye,  as  that  of  a  pigeon's  nedc,  1 
fcu's,  bfc.  the  firft  however,    being  attentively  view'd  wr 
microfcope,  each  fibre  of  the  feathers  appears  composed  of  I 
ral  little  Tquares,  alternately  r^d  and  gruM ;  lb  that  they  aici 

Cokurs. 

Kircher  fays,  that  the  changing,  r.  e.  changeable  Cebiff 
ferv'd  in  the  wings  of  pigeons,   peacocks,  tic.    arifes  frsoi 
feathers  being  tranfparent,  and  of  a  figure  re(eaibling  a  f  ' 
and  confequently  the  lights  being  differently  lefraded  fam\ 
and 

Pirmimt  C^bitrs  are  not  cxhibifiod  by  iofra8ion»  huri^' 
fle£lion« 

M. 
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M.  MarUtie  ob&nfcs,  that  there  are  two  difierent  gradations 
)r  feries  of  Colmrs  from  white  to  black ;  the  one  white,  yellow^ 
rid  and  blacky  and  the  other  white,  blue,  violet,  and  blach 

COLOURS  in  particular. 

CERUSS,  grind  it  with  glair  of  eg^,  and  it  will  make  a 
very  good  white.  It  is  too  ytllnv  for  lome  purpofes,  QDarfe  aqd 
gritty. 

WHITE-LEAD,  grind  it  with  a  weak  water  of  gum  bke» 
and  kt  it  ftand  three  or  four  davs,  and  if  it  be  afterivards  mixt 
with  rofit  and  vermlion,  it  will  make  a  fine  carnation. 

To  order  white-lead  (o,  that  It  (hall  neither  ruft  nor  Qi'uie, 
both  which  are  of  an  ill  effed  in  the  art  of  limning.  See  the  ar^ 
Cide  LEAD. 

Spanijh  fVhite,  being  ground  with  gum  water^  is  the  heft 
White  of  all  to  garnilh  with. 

\     Lamp-Black,  makes  a  good  Black  being  ground  with  gum 
water. 

VemuUM.  If  it  be  ground  with  the  glair  of  an  egg,  and  a 
little  chirified  honey,  to  make  it  bright  and  perfefi  is  good ; 
ibut  native  cinnabar  is  better  and  of  a  more  lively  Colour^ 

Cinnabar  Lake  makes  a  deep  and  beautiful  red,  or  latber  pur- 

iple,  almoft  like  to  a  red  rofe,  grind  it  with  gum  take  and  turn- 

jUe  water ;  if  you  will  have  it  light,    add  a  little  cerufs,  and  k 

will  make  it  a  bright  crimfon  \  if  it  be  to  diaper,  add  only  turw^ 

file  water. 

Rid' bad,  grind  it  with  fom^faffrm  and  a  ftiflF  gum-Iakii  the 
fiiffiron  will  make  it  orient  and  ofz  marygold  Cehur. 

Tumfole,  lay  it  in  a  iaucer  of  vinegar,  and  fet  it  over  a  cha- 
CoR  dim  of  coals ;  when  it  boils,  take  it  off,  and  wring  it  into 
a  med,  adding  a  little ^irm  arabick,  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  diflblvM; 
diis  is  good  for  ihadowing  carnation  and  zll  yellows. 

Rofet,  grind  it  with  hrajile  water,  and  it  will  make  a  deep 
purple  3  put  arufs  to  it  and  it  will  be  lighter  -,  grind  it  with  lit* 
muffe,  and  it  will  make  a  fair  violet. 

Spanijh  Brown,  grind  it  with  brajile  water,  mingle  it  with 
ctrufs,  and  it  will  make  a  borfc  flem  Colour,  It  is  not  fo  brisk 
and  lively  as  Indian  red. 

Bole  Armtmiack  makes  but  a  faint  Colour,  the  chief  ufe  of  it 
is  in  making  Aze  for  burnifli'd  gold. 

Green  Bice  is  to  be  ordered  as  you  do  bliu  Bice  ;  when  it  is 
moift  and  not  thorough  dry,  you  may  diaper  upon  it  with  the 
"water  of  deep  green. 

Verdigreafe,  grind  it  with  juice  of  rue  and  a  little  weak  gum 
^water,  and  you  will  have  a  moft  furegreen ;  if  you  would  diaper 
^ith  it  grind  it  with  lye  of  ri^^  (or  the  decoSion  thereof)  and  it 
^ill  nuuLe  a  boary  greon^  L  3  Diaper 
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jyizptinfonVerdegreafe  green  with  lap  green  ;  aUbF!rnIp« 
ground  with  white  tartar ^  and  then  tenaper^d  with  gum  vc; ' 
gives  a  moft  perfedt  green,  ^ 

Verditer^  grind  it  with  a  weak  gum  arabick  water,  it  is  ^ 
fainteft  green  that  is ;  but  is  good  to  lay  upon  black  in  any  tal 
of  drapery. 

Sap  Green^  lay  it  in  iharp  vinegar  all  flight,  put  into  iXik 
tie  alum  to  raife  its  Colour^  and  you  will  have  a  good  gieeift 
diaptf  upon  other  greens. 

//  is  a  Jhining  but  a  fading  Colour.  You  may  ulSs  grea  fi- 
inftead  of  it,  for  that  has  neither  of  thofe  faults. 

Orpimenty         "}  grind  it  with  a  ftiiF  water  of  gum  lakit  ^\ 

Arfenicum^         Scaufe  it  is  the  beft  Colour  itfelf,   it  i^  K 

Auripigmentum,  J  upon  no  green ;  for  all  greens^  white  andfti 
lead^  and  cerufs  fiain  it.  L 

Wherefore,  you  muft  deepen  your  Colours  fo,  that  the  Qfir 
ment  may  be  higheft,  and  fo  it  may  agree  with  all  Colguru  ^  \ 
is  of  a  venomous  quality  y  and  fome  of  it  is  coarfe. 

Majiicotey  grind  it  with  a  fmali  quantity  of  faffrmn,  in  ^ ; 
water,  and  never  make  it  lighter  than  it  is,  it  will  endure  toil  I 
upon  all  Colours  and  metals. 

Saffrony  deep  it  in  glair,  it  may  be  ground  with  vermii»> 

Pink  YellffiVy  if  you  would  have  it  fad  colour'd,  grind  icvitr 
faffrony  if  light  with  cerufs ;  mix  it  with  gun>  water,  fmd  Ibtf^ 
it. 

Oker  de  Luce^  grind  it  with  pure  brajile  water,  and  it  ¥rill  nlk 
a  paffing  hair  Colouvy  and  \s  a  natural  fhadow  for  gold.  h0 
oker  is  the  mo/l  glowifig  okcr  of  all  okers. 

Umber  is  a  more  fad  brown  Coloury  grind  it  wfth  gum 
or  gum  lake,    and  iigliten  it  (if  you  pieafe)   with  a  littk  tf^{ 
and  a  blade  oi faffrony  to  cleanfe  it,  burn  it  in  a  crucibk» 
grind   it  and  it  will  be  good,    and  when  you  temper  it  io  tkl' 
ihell  ufe  a  drop  or  two  of  onion  water,    and  it  will  prdfavei 
from  cracking. 

Ultramarine^  if  you  would  have  it  deep,  grind  it  with  ft 
mofe  water,  but  if  light  with  fine  ccrifs  and  a  little  gum  aiaiii 
water. 

In  grintlm;!;  Ultramarine,  and  other  Coloursy    be  not  toofii  -. 
in  your  moticn,  but  let  it  be  gentle  and  flow,  becaufe  thefvi^ 
'  iicfs  of  the  motion  caufes  the  ftoncs  to  heat  j    which  will  cJ 
your  Cu!:i:r  to  Ibrve  or  lofc  fomewhat  of  its  luftre,  eiped^i 
if  \t  be  a  Colour  of  no  great  body,  as^/wi,  indigOy  &c. 

hidigo^  grind  it  with  water  of  gum  arabicky  as  you  do  ^ 
fharlne. 

Blue  Bice^  crrind  it  with  clean  water,  as  fine  as  can  be,  * 
t'K'n  put  it  \x\i^  a  Ihcl!,  and  waft  it,  as  follows  i  put  as  mucb  ^ 

1 tf 
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c^r  to  it,  18  will  fill  up  the  fhell  or  vefTel  you  put  it  into,   and 
Ktir  it  well ;  let  it  ftand  for  an  hour,  then  throw  away  the  fiith 

ind  dirty  water,  and  put  in  more  clean  water,  do  thus  four  or 
Rive  times. 
J.   Then  put  fome gum  arahick  water  to  it  fomewhat  weak,  that 

lie  Bice  may  bX\  to  the  bottom,  pour  ofF  the  gum  water, 
jund  put  more  to  it,  wafli  it  again,  dry  it  and  mix  it  with  weak 
i|^m  water  (if  you  would  have  it  rife  of  the  fame  Colour)   but 

urith  a  ftiiF  water  oi  gum  lakty  if  you  would  have  a  mo&  perfeSf 
'piii;  but  grind  it  with  a  little  ceru/sj  if  you  would  have  it  a 
.  igbt  Uui^  but  add  litmo/i  water,  if  you  would  have  it  a  very 
jiffp  blue, 

t   Smaltf  grind  it  with  a  little  fine  rofttta^  and  it  will  make  a 
:lecp  violet^  and  by  putting  in  a  quantity  of  cerufs^  it  will  make 

.light  violet. 

^   Litmofe  Blue^  grind  it  with  cerufsj  with  a  pretty  deal  of  ///- 
^loffy  it  will  make  a  Jeep  blue^   and  with  a  pretty  deal  of  cerufs^ 

t  will  make  a  light  blue-j  grind  it  with  the  weak  water  oi  gum 
^rabick. 

\  Take  fine  litmofey  cut  it  in  pieces,  lay  it  in  weak  water  of 
fum  lake  for  twenty  four  hours,  and  you  will  have  a  water  of  a 
paoil  pierfeft  a%ure\  with  which  water  you  may  diaper  and  da- 
pTiask  upon  all  other  blues^  to  make  them  appear  more  fair  and 
IjcautifiiL 

OrchaU  Grind  it  with  unflack'd  lime  and  urine,  it  makes 
a  pure  violet ;  by  putting  to  more  or  lefs  lime,  you  make  the 
riolet  l^ht  or  deep  as  you  pleafe. 

Mummy  burnt  makes  a  good  black ;  but  xi  not,  and  is  ill-con- 
Gcioned,  hard,  and  will  not  flow  from  the  pencil,  you  may 
Mirn  it  in  a  crucible  well  luted. 

Englijh  Oker,  It  is  a  yellow  colour,  and  lies  even  in  the 
bell  of  it  felf ;  it  is  of  great  ufe,  being  well  ground. 

Pink  niifi  with  Blue  Bice.     It  is  a  good  green,  the  fairefl 
is  bcft,  well  ground  and  tempered  with  blue  bice,  allowing 
quantity  of  pink  to  three  of  blue-bice. 
'   Xf  you  would  deepen  it  for  landfcapes  or  drapery,  mix  a  little 
ndigo  finely  ground  with  it. 

Indian  Lake.  This  makes  a  delicate  purple  i  grind  it  with  a 
ictle  gum  water,  and  when  it  is  fine,  before  you  put  it  into  the 
[bell,  mix  a  little  powder  of  white  fugar  candy  with  it, 
B^hich  will  preferve  it  from  cracking ;  then  you  may  fpread  it 
;|iinly  with  your  finger  about  the  fhell. 

Indian  rea  makes  a  yery  dark  red ;  becaufe  this  colour  is  very 
roarfe,  you  mgy  ufi:  M^nier  and  a  little  lake  tempered,  which  is 
L8  good. 

Jj  4  Imy 
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Ivory  Black.  Grind  it  with  a  little  wUtt  fiigslf  amdy,  ail! 
wiy  preferve  it  from  crackling  out  of  your  Imlls  i  it  mkii 
black. 

Cherry  Stone  is  burnt  in  a  crucible  (as  is  the  former)  ail 
ground.    It  is  good  for  drapery,  and  for  a  bhck  Jkitin;  I 
It  with  a  little  white  inJian  lake  and  indip.     Heighten  it 
a  little  lighter  mixture ;  deepen  it  with  'ivmj  black. 

Caput  Mortuum  of  Vitriol.  Firft  grind  it  well  upon  a*^ 
ble ;  then  wafli  it  well,  as  is  direded  for  the  waflung  ^ 
lead :  fee  white  LEAD  or  WASHING.  Then  grind  it  iii| 
a  weak  gum  lake  water  \  it  wiU  make  a  dfeq>  red^  or  id' 
purple  colour. 

Obfervation  on  Mineral  COLOURS. 

1.  Sublimate  diflblv'd  in  fair  water,  and  mix'd  witht  M 
fpirit  of  urine,  makes  a  milk  while  mixture  in  a  moatfl 
which  by  an  addition  of  afua  fortis^  becomes  tranfparenlfi 
immediately. 

2.  If  you  fublime  together  two  ounces  of  fublimate,  ani 
ounce  of  tin  gUfs,  you  will  have  a  fublimate  not  inferior  tt 
beft  orient  pearls  iit  the  world. 

3.  Silver  diflblv'd  in  aqua  fortis^  and  evafiortted  todr^rf 
and  having  had  water  poured  two  or  thto  tifties  upon  t^  ^1 
evaporated  till  the  calx  is  dry,  leaves  it  of  a  fnow  whim 
which  rubb'd  upon  the  skin  (wetted  with  fpftrie,  water,  tf"" 
like)  produces  a  blacknefs  not  to  be  got  off  in  fome  days« 

With  this  may  be  dyed  ivory^  hair^  and  h9m$  in  fiur  tn 
of  a  hfting  black. 

4.  Coral  diflblved  by  oil  of  vitriol,  fulphur^  or  fpirit  of* 
negar,  and  precipitated   by  oil  of  tartar j  yields  a  fnow 
nefs. 

The  fame  of  crude  lead  and  quickfilver  diflblvM  it 
firtis.  So  buttci  of  antimony  redtiied  by  bare  efllufion  in  1 
quantity  of  fair  water  will  (the*  unftuous)  be  predfkitatd 
that  fnow  white  powder,  which  (being  ti'alhM  from  its  cor 
falts)  is  caird  mercurim  vita.  The  like  of  which  may  be 
without  the  addition  of  any  mercury. 

5.  Mercury  fublimate  and  precipitate  yield  (with  the  (ptt 
urine,  harifhorn,  or  the  like)  a  wW/*  precipitate  \  but^itb^ 
folution  of  pot  afhes,  or  other  lixiviate  falts.  Sin  Orange  tlWtf^ 

And  if  on  a  filtrated  folution  of  vitriol^  you  putthefeh*^ 
of  a  fixed-falt^  there  will  fubfidc  a  copious  fuhftiOice  ftr  W! 
Vfhiunefsy  which  ciiymifts  call  the  fulphur  ^i  Vitriot. 

6.  If  two  ounces  of  copper  be  mix'd  wldb  oite  oMce  of  * 
the  reddiihncfs  will  vanifli;  and  if  arfcnick  (calcin'd  withnH 


in  a  juft  proportion,  be  mix'd  with  melted  copper^  it  wiJ' 
Ijanch-d  both  V^i^^  ^^  without.  7.  P^ 
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Fine  ^wders  or  Uui  blciy  and  yelbw  orpimiMf  (lightly 
d,  produce  a  good  green ;  and  a  high  yellow  folution  of  a 

gold  in  aqua  rigia^  mix'd  with  a  due  quantity  of  a  deep 
blution  of  crude  copper  in  ftrong  fpirit  of  urine,  produces 
afparent  green ;  and  fo  blue  and  velloW  enamel  fid'd  toge-* 
in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  being  ftrongly  blow*d  on  without 
ig,  produces  at  length  a  green  colour. 

An  urinous  fait  put  in  a  lal^  quantity  into  the  diflblution 
ue  vitriol  in  fair  water,  turns  the  liquor  and  corpufdes 
A  refided)  into  a  yellowini  colour  like  yelloW  oker. 

Viriigreafi  ground  with  fal  armmiackj  and  the  like  (di« 
1  for  a  while  in  an  horfe  dunghill)  makes  a  dorious  blue. 
•   The  true  glafs  of  antimony^  extraded  with  acid  (pirit9» 
I  or  without  wine)  yields  a  red  tinfture. 
.  Balfam  of  fulphur  (of  a  deep  red  in  the  glafs)  ihak'd  about, 
opt  on  paper,  gives  a  yellow  ftain. 

.  If  brimftone  and  fal  armoniack  powdered,  of  each  five 
es,  be  mixM  with  fix  ounces  of  quick  lime  in  powder,  and 
>'d  in  a  retort  in  fand  by  degrees,  you  Will  have  a  trblatile 
of  fulphur  of  excellent  iedn(tf«>  though  hone  of  the  ingre^ 
B  be  fo. 

alfo  oil  of  ifHHtfeidsy  mx^i  with  oil  of  ^triol^  j^ivis  in  a 
a  blood  red  cblouty  which  foon  decays. 
|.  Fine  filvtr  difTolvM  in  ^qua  forfisy  and  precipitated  with 
;  of  fait,  upon  the  firft  decanting  the  liquor,  the  remttning 
er  will  be  purely  white;  but  lying  uncovenul,  that  Which 
pos'd  to  the  ainbient  air  will  lofe  its  Whitenefs. 
..  Sublimate  dtflblv'd  in  a  quantity  of  water  and  filtred>  till 
IS  clear  as  cryftd,  lAixed  (in  a  Phtia  glafs)  with  good  oil 
rtar  per  deliquium  fihred  (three  or  fout  drops  toafpoonful) 
^ield  an  opacous  liquor  or  a  deep  orange  colour ;  after  which, 
IT  or  five  drops  of  vitriol  be  dropt  in,  and  the  glafi  ftrait- 
be  ftrongly  (haken,  the  whole  liquor  will  (to  admiration) 
ilourlefs  without  fidiment, 

nd  if  the  filtred  folution  oi  fublimed  fal  ttrmduiac  and  fubli- 
,  of  each  alike,  be  mixt  with  the  folution  of  an  aUaliy  k 
be  white. 

.  Spirit  of  hi  armoniack  ffiakes  the  folution  of  verdegreafe 
ccellent  azur^ ;  but  it  makes  the  folution  of  fublimate  yield 
lite  precipitate. 

>.  So  the  Solution  of  fih^hgs  of  tropper  in  fpirit  of  urine 
le  by  fermentation)  produces  a  lovtly  azure  colour,  which 

oil  of  vitriol  (a  few  drops  to  a  fpoonful)  b  in  a  trice  de^ 
d  of  the  ftme,  and  render'd  like  fair  water, 
nd   fo  alfo  a  folution  of  verdegreafe  in  fair  water,  mixed 

flr6ng  fpirit  of  fait  or  dephleguiatcd  Jquafortisy  makes  the 
mefs  almoft  totally  difappear.  17.  I^uick- 


its  own  colour  i  filvir  ciin  difTolv'd  in  ejua  fit 
ture  like  that  ol'  copper;  but  fine  fJver,  a 
Capper  di/ToIv'd  in  fpnic  of  fugar  (drawn  off  ir 
in  oil  or  fpirit  of  turpentine,  alFurds  a  green  tine 
firlis,  a  biue.  ' 

lo.  VtrmUhn  is  made  of  inercury  and  brit 
together  in  a  due  proportion. 

21.  You  may  j^ivc  glafs  a  noble  golden  cc 
illver;  but  it  is  now  coloutcd  yellow,  genera 
Jihtr ;  yet  (helJ  fdver  (fuch  as  is  generally  UB'd 
cil)  mixed  with  a  convenient  proportion  of  p 
three  or  four  hours  fution,  gives  a  lovely  fa^ 

zz.  Glafs  is  ling'd  green  (by  the  glafs  men) 
y<nus ;  which  caix,  niixt  with  a  hundred  tin 
fair  glafs,  gives  in  tufion  a  bliii  coloured  rmU. 

23,  PuSty  {which  is  tin  calcin'dj  as  it  is  whit 
turns  the  puicr  forr  of  glafs  metal  into  a  wl 
when  opacoLs  enough  fcrves  for  a  white  enamel 

=4.  Xhc  white  enamel  is  as  it  were  the  bafi: 
concretes,  which  gbldfmiths  and  feveral  aitilice 
rious  art  of  enamelling. 

For  this  white  and  fufible  fubflance  will  r< 
without  fpoiiing  (hem,  the  colouis  of  dii'en  o 
fiances,  wh'ch  like  it  will  endure  the  fire. 

as-  Glifs  is  ting'd  blue  with  the  dark  miner 
%nffhra\  md  with  inanganeji  or  magneffa,  in; 
tion,  gUfs  may  be  tin;>'d  of  a  red  colour,  and  ; 
or  murrey;  and  with  a  greater  tjuaiitiiy,  into  ( 
which  palies  fur  hlaci. 

-f>.  Yellow  arpimenr,  fuhlim'd  with  fca  fall 
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,  And  zink  duly  mix'd  with  Venus,  when  it  is  in  -fufion, 

it  the  nobleft  golden  colour,    that  was  ever  feen  in  the 

;old  ;  but  it  will  not  endure  various  meltings. 

.  Copper  diflblv'd  in  aqua  forth  will   imbue  feveral  bodies 

e  colour  of  the  folution. 

.  Gold  diflblv'd  in  aqua  regia,  will  (tho'  not  commonly 

rn)  dye  horn,  ivory,  and  other  bones  of  a  durable  purple 

r. 

^  Laftly,  cryftals  of  fllve^  made  with  aqua  forth,  (tho* 

appear  white)  will  prefently  dye  the  skin,  nails,  hair,  and 

!,  with  a  black  not  to  be  waflied  off. 

Ohfervations  on  vegetable  COLOURS. 

A  ftrong  infiifion  of  galls  filtred ,  mixt  with  a  ftrong 
:lear  (blujtlon  of  vitrloly  makes  a  mixture  as  black  as  ink  ; 
!i,  with  a  little  ftrong  oil  of  vitriol^  becomes  tranfparent 
.  After  which,  by  the  afFufion  of  a  little  quantity  of  a 
y  folution  oi  fait  of  tartar,  it  regains  its  black  colour, 
be  iirft  black  (akho'  pale  in  writing,  yet)  being  dry,  appears 

good  ink. 

A  decodion  of  red  rofes,  dried  in  fair  water,  mixed  with 
rated  folution  of  blue  vitriol,  makes  a  black  colour;  and 
King  mix'd  with  a  little  aqua  fortit,  turns  it  from  a  black 
deep  red ;  which,  by  the  afFufion  of  a  little  fpirit  of  urine, 
be  prefently  reduced  to  a  thick  and  black  colour. 

ITellow  wax  Is  whitened  by  diiTolving  it  over  the  iire  in 

of  wine ;  letting  it  boil  a  little,  and  then  exhaling  the 
,  or  tXft  while  it  is  hot,  feparating  it  by  filtration* 

Fair  water,  mixt  with  a  blood  red  tindure  of  binjamin, 
n  with  ipirit  of  wine,  immediately  makes  it  of  a  milk  white 
r. 

Blacknefs  may  be  taken  away  with  oil  of  vitriol ;  fo 
.  pieces  of  (ilk  or  hair  may  be  turned  to  a  kind  of  yel- 

A  handft^l  of  lignum  nephriticum  rafp'd,  infus'd  in  four 
1  of  fpring  water,  yields  between  the  light  and  the  eye  an 
ft  golden  colour  (except  the  infufion  be  too  flrong;)  but  with 
7e,  between  the  light  and  it  (In  a  clear  vial)  a  lovely  blue, 
idccd  it  is.  This  with  fpirit  of  vinegar  may  be  made  to 
Oi  (flill  keeping  irs  golden  colour ;)  and  afterwards,  with 
if  tartar  per  deliquiuniy  may  be  rcftored  again. 

Cloth  dyed  with  blue  and  woad  is  dyed  into  a  green  by  the 
)W  decodion  of  luteola. 

Syrup  of  violets,  mixt  with  a  high  folution  of  gold   in 

regia,  produces  a  reddifh  mixture ;  and  with  a  high  folu^ 
of  filings  of  copper  in  fpirit  of  urine,  a  lovely  fair  green. 

'   '      •  9.  Syrup 


nothing  but  the  lumes  condenieaj  ootD  wooncB 
tin^urc  of  the  (nme. 

1 2,  Cochineal  will  have  its  colour  Tar  mo 
fpirit  of  urine,  ihan  by  reflilicd  fpirit  of  wine 
of  cochineal  in  a  good  fpirit  of  urine,  being  pt 
and  twenty  (Ix  ounces  of  water,  ting'd  it  (altl 
which  amounts  to  above  t  2  j  000  times  its  owi 
Twenty  grains  of  ccchintal  being  mix'd 
faccharttm  faiurni,  will  make  a  mofi  glorioi 
and  ia  accordingly,  as  the  quantity  is  cither 
creasM,  fo  the  parple  colour  (hall  be  cither  ligf 

J  ^.  A  few  grains  of  cochiaeal  being  mixt 
of  juUilimt  in  a  due  proportion,  makes  a  ^in 
the  grcateR  glory  imaginable  in  the  world. 

15.  The  juice  of  privtt  berriu  with  fpirit 
into  a  lovely  red  ;  but  With  a  ftrong  folution  0 
delightful  green. 

1 6.  Spirit  effal!  makes  no  confiderable  ch 
a  lighter  red  upon  things  red  by  nature,  as  f) 

Jlewers,  juice  of  huci-ihora  bcrtics,  infulton 
>,  &c. 

If.  Juice  of  jajkiin  and  fnow  drfips,  will 
grcsntfh  yellow,  by  a  ftrong  alcaline  foluiion  (j 
J^/min,  &c,  before  wcie  of  no  colour.) 

iS,  Bticithom  berrits,  being  gatheied  gree 
call'd  pip-hnrits^  which  being  rnfus'd  in  ; 
duces  a  lair  ^slhvj  (luhich  is  uCi  by  bssk-bindt 
hois,  and  to  cakur  hather  alfi;)  being  gatJiere 
black,  ihcy  aie  call'd  fap-green,  and  make  a 
ing  put  into  a  brafs  or  copper  velTel  for  three 
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tfolution  in  fpirit  of  urine,  diluted  in  an  ounce  of  fair  liitttcr, 
SB  a  h\r  pink,  or  carnation. 
tio.  Oil  or  fpirit  of  turpnttingy  d^fted  with  pure  white  fugar 
lead,  yields  in  a  (hort  time  a  high  red  tindure,  which  chy* 
ft  call  balfamum  faturnu 

Ai*  Spirit  of  fab  dropt  into  a  ftrong  infiifioa  of  coehintal  or 
aeof  black-cherries,  makes  prefentlv  a  fiiir  red ;  but  dropt  into 
s  infiifion  of  hrafiU^  a  kind  of  yellow.  So  the  filtrated  tinc- 
t  of  halaufiin^  mixt  with  good  fpirits  of  urine,  or  the  like, 
"at  of  a  darkifh  gran ;  but  with  fpirit  of  falt^  a  high  red- 
^,  like  rich  claret  wine ;  which  glorious  colour  may  in  a  mo* 
at  be  defboyed,  and  turned  into  4  dirty  green*  by  fpirit  of 


32.  A  high  infufion  of  Ugnum  mphriiicumy  mix'd  with  fpitit 
urine,  produces  fo  deep  a  blue,  as  to  render  the  liquor  opakei 

Jch  however  vanifhes,  after  a  day  or  two,  and  leaves  the 
■or  of  a  bright  amber  colour. 

Where  you  may  take  notice,  that  inftead  of  fpirit  of  urine, 
a  may  ufe  oil  of  tartar^  or  a  ftrong  folution  of  pot-a(hes. 

33.  Infufion  of  hg  wocdf  in  fair  water  (mixt  with  fpirit  of 
armoniack)  immediately  turns  into  a  deep,  rich,  lovely  pur* 
;  two  or  three  drops  is  enough  for  a  fpoonful,  left  the  colour 
t^  deep  as  to  be  opake. 

34.  Spirit  ^{  fal  armoniack  will  turn  fyrup  of  violets  to  a 
^y  green. 

35.  An  infufion  of  Utmofi  in  £ur  water  will  in  a  clear  glafs 
c  a  purple  colour ;  but  will  be  wholly  changed  into  a  glorious 
■ruf,  by  fpirit  of  fait  being  added. 

36.  The  infufions  and  juices  of  feveral  (rfants  will  be  ffmch 
sred  by  a  folution  of  lead  in  fpirit  of  vinegar ;  it  will  turn  the 
■fion  of  red  rofe  leaves  into  a  (ad  green. 

fey.  So  the  tindure  of  red  rofo  in  bit  water  would  be  turn'd 
3  a  thick  green,  with  the  folution  of  minium  in  tgiixt  of  v'w 
l^ar;  and  then  with  the  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol  the  refolved 
I  would  precipitate  white,  leaving  the  liquor  of  a  clear  high 
joolour. 

■8.  It  has  not  been  yet  found,  that  to  exhibit  jthe  ftrong  va- 
ry of  colours,  there  is  need  that  any  more  than  thefe  five  be 
feli^,  vxz.  white  J  blacky  redy  blue^  yellow  \  for  ibcfe  being 
ioufly  compounded,  exhibit  a  variety  and  number  of  colours; 
jnany,  that  tfaofe  who  are  ftrangers  to  painting,  can  hardly 

fep.  So  Hack  and  white  varioufly  mitt,  make  a  vaft  cosi^ny 
l%ht  and  deep  grays ;  blue  and  yellow j  a  great  variety  of 
uri  rW  and  jfellow^  (evend  $rang4  tawneys  i  red  and  white  ^ 

a  number 
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1  number  of  carnations;  red  and   &&/,    feveral  ^pta^ 
thus  are  many  colours  produced,  for  which  vre  want  m 

30.  Acid  faits  deilroy  a  blue  colour;  fulphureous,  urb 
fixed,  reftore  it. 

31.  Acid  and  alkallzate  falts^  with  many  bodies  that 
with  fulphureous  or  oily  parts,  will  produce  a  red,  as  is  i 
in  the  tindure  of  fulphur,  made  with  lixivimns  of  caldn 
tar  or  pot  a(hes. 

Of  Preparing  COLOtJRS. 

Colours^  according  to  their  nature,  have  each  a  pardculi 
of  preparation,  viz.  by  grinding^  waibing,  or  fteeping. 

The  chief  colours  to  be  ground  are  thefe ;  white  leai^ 
cinnabar^  lake^  oker  yellow  and  brown^  pi^^  indigOy  uwk 
lens  earthy  Spanijh  broixm^  ivory  blacky  cherry  ^one  blacky 
blacky  Indian  red^  Indian  lake. 

The  chief  colours  to  be  wqflfd  are ;  red  lead^  maJUctU^ 
bice,  cedar  green,  ultramarincy  blue  biccy  fmalt,  verditer. 

The  chief  colours  to  be  ftecp'd  are  i  fop-greeny  faffhn, 
foky  Jlone-blucy  Venice  berries. 

The  method  of  GRINDING  COLOURS. 

Take  the  colour  you  would  grind,  and  fcrape  off  from 
the  filth ;  then  lay  it  upon  the  flone,  and  with  the  0 
bruife  it  a  little ;  then  put  to  it  a  little  fpring  water,  and 
all  together  very  well,  till  the  colour  is  very  fine ;  which 
pour  it  out  in  certain  hollows  or  furrows  cut  in  chalk-ftooi 
there  let  it  lie  till  it  is  dry,  which  preferve  in  paper  or  gb 

Take  care  in  grinding  your  colours  not  to  put  too  mucb  fw 
them  upon  the  Jloncy  for  they  ought  to  be  ground  pretty  /to 
pulp  or  pap  ;  and  they  ought  not  to  be  left  too  moijly  but  tbici 
clammy. 

If  after  your  colour  is  dry  in  the  Jhelly  you  can  rub  it  i 
your  fingers^  it  mujl  be  better  bound  with  gum  ;  and  if  tt 
too  much  gumy  it  will  Jhincy  and  be  apt  to  crackle  off  fl/J» 
us'd. 

Of  mixt  and  compound  COLOURS. 

An  ajh  colour  or  gray  is  made  by   mixing  ivhite  and 
Maci^'ujr'  white  with  fmaper  \   indigo  and  black  makeai 
colour.     ^ 

To  make  an  azure  or  blue.  Mix  the  azure  with  glue ' 
and  not  with  gum  water. 

A  bay  colour*  Mingle  vermilion  with  a  little  Spani^ 
and  black. 

A  bright  crimfn.  Mix  tinflure  of  brazile  with  a  Httk 
ground  with  fair  water. 

To  make  a  crimfon   lake.    It  is  ufually  made  of  the 
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n  ofF  from  crimfon  cloth,  by  a  lye  made  of  (ale-petre, 
zh  extraSs  the  colour;  which  precipiute,  edulcorate,  and 
in  the  fun,  or  in  a  itove. 

'a  make  a  fad  crimfon.  Mix  the  afore(aid  Ught  crimlbn  with 
tie  indigOy  ground  with  fair  water. 

*#  make  a  flame  colour.  It  is  made  of  vermilion  and  orpi- 
It,  mixed  deep  or  light  at  pleafure :  or  thus ;  take  red  lead^ 
mix  it  with  maJUcote^  which  heighten  with  white. 
"i  make  a  glafs  grey.  Mingle  cerufs  with  a  little  azure, 
"o  make  excellent  good  greens.  The  liver  of  a  lamprey  makes 
xcellent  green  ;  and  yellow  lay'd  upon  blue  will  change  into 
n  9  fo  like  wife  the  juice  of  a  blue  fimver  de  luce^  mix'd  with 
\  water,  will  be  a  perfed  and  durable  green  or  blue,  accord- 
as  it  is  us'd. 

"i  makg  a  light  green.     It  is  made  of  fink  or  fmalt  with 
te,  to  make  it  whiter,  if  need  require. 
'a  make  a  lead  colour.     It  is  made  of  white^  mix'd  with  in* 
» 

"o  make  a  flejh  colour.  Mix  a  little  lake  and  red  lead  with 
te,  a  ytry  fmall  quantity  of  each ;  you  may  make  it  as 
t  or  as  red  as  you  pleafe,  by  putting  more  or  lefs  white  in 
If  you  would  have  a  fwanhy  complexion  to  diftinguifh  a 
I's  flefli  from  a  woman's,  put  a  little  yellow  oker  among  your 
i  colour ;  and  for  your  (hadow,  put  a  little  more  lake^  and  a 
U. quantity  of  burnt  umber, 

"^0  make  a  murrey  which  is  compcs'd  of  purple  and  white  ;  it  is 
le  thus,  take  cinnabar  Jake  two  ounces,  white  lead  one  ounce, 

grind  them  together. 
^0  make  a  good  murrey.     Temper  rofet  with  a  little  rofe  wa- 
in which  a  little  gum  hath    been  difTolv'd,  and  it  will  be 
J,  but  not  better  than  the  firft. 

*^  make  a  pure  lake.  Take  urine  ten  pounds ;  boil  it  in  a 
]e,  and  skim  it  with  an  iron  skimmer,  till  it  comes  to 
X  pounds ;  to  which  add  gum  lake  half  a  pound,  all jm  two 
^es  and  a  half;  boil  all  till  it  is  well  coloured,  which  you 
'  try  by  dipping  a  piece  of  linen  chth  in  it ;  then  add  fweec 
n  in  powder  a  fufiicient  quantity  ;  drain  it,  and  let  it  (land  ; 
In  it  again  through  a  dry  cbth,  till  the  liquor  be  clear ;  that 
ch  remains  in  the  cloth  or  bag  b  the  pure  lake. 
'^0  make  a  deep  purple,  Thb  is  made  of  indigo^  Spanijh 
vn^  and  white. 

tnother  purple.  Boil  log-wood  in  vinegar  and  beer  in  a  glaz*d 
hen  veiTclj  adding  thereto  a  little  a/trm,  till  you  tafte  it  to 
ftrong  on  your  tongue ;  when  it  is  fufliciently  boil'd,  drain 
the  liquor  through  a  cloth,  and  keep  it  in  a  glafs  doie  flopt 
ilk. 
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good)  mix  tbem  well  together,  and  it  is  doni 
lait,  you  nuy  inllead  thereof  uTe  thick  red  iok, 
a*  well  as  lake  in  waOiing. 

To  maki  eUud  Colours.  You  may  foRKtime* 
ttr,  fometimes  light  majlicou  Ihadowed  with  i 
laki  and  wbitf^  or  rtd  ink  and  whiti  Ihadawc 
diter. 

To  maie  a  Red  Caleiir,  Take  the  roota  of  i 
vi%.  alioHtt^  and  beat  them,  and  ftrain  put  tbg 
it  with  alum  water. 

T*  mak*  a  ScarLt  Colour.  It  is  made  of  rea 
vermilan,  yet  vtrmUim  in  this  cafe  is  not  very  i 

Tt  neit  a  pur t  Purple  Colour.  Take  fine  bri 
and  a  half,  quicifilver,  fed  armoniac,  Jupiitr,  of 
pulverize  the  fulc  and  brimftone,  and  make  an 
the  quickdiver  and  tin  ;  mix  all  togettier,  which 
glafs  gourd  ;  make  under  it  an  ordinary  fire,  ; 
OHiftant  heat  for  the  fpace  of  fix  hours. 

J  Saffron  Colour,  is  made  ofSaffin  alone  by 

To  timie  Vermilim.  Take  hrimftone  in  pow< 
mix  it  with  quickfilvcr  a  pound,  put  it  into  a  cm 
and  upon  a  charcual  fire  heat  it  till  it  IS  icd  h< 
ofT  and  let  it  cool. 

T«  make  a  fiolet  Colour.  1'ake  x  little  indi] 
oihra/ilt,  grind  them  with  a  little  eerufi. 

To  make  a  Yelleu).  Take  the  Tellnu  chives 
fteep  them  in  gum  water  and  they  will  make  a 
the  fame  Uomfaffnn  and  tartar  tempered  with  i 

TEMPERING  (/COLOURS.     Take  a  ji 
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r«  HELP  tkt  Jfiffs  of  COLOURS.  SdmeCiUuri,  ^  lah^ 
l«r  and  others  which  are  hard,  will  crack ;  when  they  aredry 
:hia  cafe  in  tempering  them,  add  a  little  white  fiigar  candy 
icry  fine  powder ;  which  mix  with  the  Colour  and  fair  water 
the  (hell,  till  the  fugar  candy  is  diflblv^d. 
rjiefe  Cobursy  umbir^  Spanijh  iroum^  ColiH'^tartb^  cherry^ 
t  mnd  h^rj-ilacif  are  to  be  burnt  before  they  are  ground  or 

r#  BURN  9r  CALCINE  COLOURS*  This  is  to  be 
•  in  a  cnidble,  covering  the  mouth  of  it  with  clay^  and  iet** 
:  it  in  a  hot  fire,  till  you  are  fure  it  is  red  hot  through ; 
ch  done,  being  cold,  wadh  or  grind  them  as  before  direded* 
'0  fr^dfi  SHADOWS /«r  COLOURS.  Whiu  is  (haded 
!l  'Miri,  and  contrary- wife,  yeUaw  with  umbir  and  the  okirs^ 
mUi9H  with  laki^   blue  bia  with  indigo^    black-coal  with  r^ 


-»#/nf/rtf/TEMPERATURES/^r  cJauring  and  SHA- 
DOWING HiSTORY. 
They  are  twenty  in  number,  viz. 

•  Sea-coal  mixt  with  lake. 

•  Umber  with  mafticote. 

I«  Telkw-oker  burnt  with  white. 

U  Umber  with  ultramarine. 

;•  TeUow  with  umber,    v 

\.  Umber  with  lake. 

^  Verdlter  burnt  with  red-lead  and  wbiti. 

\.  Ultramarine  with  lake. 

•  Ultramarine  with  red-lead. 
o.  Ultramarine  with  white. 
a  •  Indigo  with  white. 

s*  Indigo  and  lake  with  white. 

3»  Indigo  and  pink  with  white. 

|.«  Indigo  with  ^/r  and  white, 

!•  /n^i]^  with  mafticote  and  cc;i(fV/. 

(•  Cherry-Jlme  burnt  with  fc;i&//#  and  red-lead. 

f.  Bumt'Ivory  with  /^i/. 

8*  /n^i^^a  and  fink  with  the  bed:  ruft  of  iron. 

9*  £ai(/  and  ruft  of  iron  with  light  ptnk. 

o.  J{i^  2^  iron  and  /cri^  for  the  deeper  Shadows. 

'^a  feveral  TEMPERATURES  or  mixtures  for  SHA^ 

DOWING  HEADS  af^er  the  Ufe. 
The  principal  mixtures  are  twelve  in  number* 

•  Lake  wkh  Indian-red. 

..  Red'kai  ynilth  R$man  9ker. 

bfL  M  3*  Indian^ 


fel,  and  put  fair  water  to  it  plentifully,  wafli 
cant  (aftcra  while]  the  water ;  do  this  Jix  or  I 
put  the  water  (being  Jul)  troubled)  into  anc 
Having  the  dregs  at  the  bottom;  then  intc 
fel  put  more  &ir  water,  waOiinz  it  as  before, 
ing  fettled)  be  clear  and  the  Coieur  remain  fl 

Befartyou  takt  the  Colour  out  oftht  vtjftl,  ^ 
ehintt  ihtjidei  thnfef,  and  when  it  it  dry,  fn 
the  bottom,  which  keep  by  ttfelf;  but  tbt  rem. 
ta  iht  fides  af  tht  bafin  is  the  hcjl  af  all,  ivhi 
Jlrikt  iff  ram  the  fides  af  tht  vtfftl,  fiir  it  wi 
fieur. 

STEEPINCx  af  COLOURS.  Take  >  ( 
bur,  and  put  it  into  a  nicll,  and  fill  the  fbc 
to  which  add  lomc  fine  powder  of  alltim,  to  r; 
it  thus  iteep  a  day  and  night,    and  you  will 

Where  note,  faffron  fieep'd  in  vinegar  giv 
and  the  Venice  berries  in  fair  water  and  a  littl 
or  two  of  oi)  of  vitriol  mates  a  fair yellerv. 

But  fome  Colours  are  to  be  boil'd,  as  brefsle. 
rindi  of  waltnuis,  vjsod  fioi,  he.  thcfc  wh« 
kept  clofe  ftopp'd  in  g'afies,  till  you  have  occa 

COLOURS  i^s'd'in  DYING.  There  ; 
Hying  five  Colours  call'd  Simple  primary  or  m: 
the  oiixture  of  which  all  the  other  Colours  arc 
klue,  red,  yellow,  brawn  and  black. 

Ol  the feCalaiirSf  varioufly  mix'd  andcombi 
following  Colours,  panfy,  blui  and  red;  from  ) 
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'ifhtui  and  red  maidir  is  dyed  pufpU^  ptppiirColMr^  ioH  C^ 
'  and  dry-rofi  Colbur.    . 

The  fame  btui  with  nd  half  in  grain  makes  amarantb,  ta4 
nir^  and  dry-rofe  Cohur. 

iJui  and  half  red  critnfon  compofe  amarantb^  tan  Cibur^  dry 
»  a  irown  panjy  zndjur-iroum, 

time  and  yelUw  mixt  together  compofe  a  yellow-green^  fpring-- 
•»  ET^fi'i^^^j  laurel-green^  brown-green,  dark-greeny  as 
1  Wifea-grten^  parrot-green,  cabbage  green,  &c.  thefe  three 
Comers  are  to  be  lefs  boil'd  than  the  reft. 
i^his  is  to  be  noted,  that  as  to  green  there  is  no  ihgredlent 
nig  in  nature  that  will  dye  it;  but  the  ftufFs  are  dyed  twice^ 
in  bUu  then  in  yellow. 

!fa#  and  bre/um.  Thefe  two  Colours  are  never  mixM  alohe^ 
irith  the  addition  of  red,  either  of  madder  or  cochineal,  they 
I  fevtral  Colours. 

Ud  and  Yellow.  All  the  (hades  compos*d  of  thefe  two  Co* 
'3  9$  gold-yeUow,  aurora,  marygold,  orange,  nacarat,  gtanat'^ 
sr^  Jtanu-colostt,  tec.  are  made  with  yellow  suid  rr^of  madder  % 
toi  bang  lefi  proper  as  well  as  too  dear. 
i£d  and  Broum.  Of  thefe  two  Colours  are  form'd  ctnnamoH 
HiTy  chefnut,  musk,  beards  bair,  and  even  purpU  if  the  red 
Int  oi  madder. 

VbtO  and  Brown.  The  Colours  formM  from  thefis  two  ars 
the  (hades  of /euilli  mort  and  bair  Colours. 
iut  this  may  be  taken  notice  of,  that  though  it  be  faid^  that 
It  are  no  Colours  or  (hades  made  from  fuch  and  fuch  mix* 
IS,  it  is  not  meant,  that  none  can  be  made,  but  that  they 
more  eafily  form'd  from  a  mixture  of  other  Colours. 
X)LOURING,  and  l  Drugs.  Thus  dyen  diftingui(h  theif 
Mm  colouring  5drugs;  the  firft  are  applicative,  and 
imunicate  their  colours  to  the  matters  ^il^d  in  them,  or 
fi  through  them,  jts  woods,  fcarlet  grain,  cochineal,  indigo^ 
Uet,  turmeric,  kc.  the  fecond  ferve  to  prepare  and  difpofe 
flii£  and  otto  matters,  and  to  extract  the  colour  out  of 
Cobtiring  ingredients ;  as  allum,  fab  or  cty/lal  of  tartar^ 
mii,  rea^al,  falt-petre,  common-falt,  falarmoniac,  falgemma% 
riCf  Jpirit  of  wine,  bran,  peas-flour,  wheat,  flarcb,  lime  and 

^LOURING  in  Painting.  The  manner  of  applying  and 
dtiAing  the  c Jours  of  a  piAire ;  or  it  is  the  picture  of  lights 
\  (hadowi  fbrm'd  by  the  various  colours,    employM  in  Paint'* 

The  Colouring  is  one  of  the  principal  branches  in  Painting. 
Ftlibien  divides  the  painter's  art  into  tiu^  partSj  the  deflgn^ 
COJnpofitlQa  sod  Urn  Cfhwring. 
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The  Colouring  ffirikes  the  moft,  but  amof^  nuffen  k\ 
gives  place  to  the  defign. 

M.  di  PUis  obferves,  that  the  word  Cobtiritiig  bt  in 
fenfe,  is  chiefly  applicable  to  a  hiftory  piece,    fbuce  at  rfi 
bndfcape.    He  adds,  that  the  term  Cohurhg  rebtesiBaiei 
mediately  to  the  carnations,  than  any  thing  dfe. 

The  Colouring  in  its  general  fenfe,   takes  in  what  itte^ 
the  nature  and  union  of  coloun;  their  agreement  or 
how  to  ufe  them  to  advantage  in  light  and  fliailow,  fi^ 
(hew  a  relievo  in  the  figures,  and  a  finking  of  the  groond; 
relates  to  the  aerial  perfpefUve,  r.  t.  the  diminution  of 
by  means  of  the  inter pofidon  of  air  f  the  various  adioiiii 
cumftancesofthe  luminary  and  the  medium-;  the  difivestl 
both  of  the  bodies  illuminating,    and  illuminated;   thdri 
tions,  (hadows,  different  views,   either  with  refpeA  to  dtj 
fition  of  the  eye  or  the  obje6l.    What  produces  the  " 
fiercenefs,  fweetnefs,  Vc.  in  Paintings  wdl  cobm^d  b  thi^ 
nannefs  of  Cokuring  botb  in  figures,  landicape^  f^c. 

The  ioSfrine  ^COLOURING  i$  cmprhCduniirAifl\ 

lowing  Rules. 

Colours  are  confidcred  either  in  refjpeft  of  thdr  ufe  tf < 
teconomy  and  difpejition. 

I.  In  rejpi£f  to  their  ujk  They  areusM  either  in  o7tf^ 
ter,  thofe  in  oil  again,  are  either  confidered  with  a  view,  "" 
to  their  preparation  or  application. 

In  the  preparation  of  oil  colours,  care  muft  be  taken 
be  ground  fine;  that  inputting  them  on  the  pallet,  thofe 
will  not  dry  of  themfelves  be  mix'd  with  drying  oil  tf  < 
ingredients  of  a  drying  quality,  and  that  the  ting'd  cotoH^ 
mix'd  in  as  fxnall  quantities  as  poffible. 

P'or  their  application^  it  is  confider'd  either  in  refjpcA  H^ 
kinds  of  painting  in  works  of  various  coloura^  or  ia  tboferf^ 
lingle  colour.  • 

For  the  firft  in  the  larger  pieces,    the  colours   are  €AfBt\ 
on  full,  fo  as  they  may  be  impafted,  or  incorporated 
which  makes  them  hold  the  more  firmly. 

Or  elfe,  the  more  agreeable  ones  are  mixt,  whidi  itj^ 
hard  and  too  hadily,  with  a  little  colour j  and  the  cleaieft  v| 
oil ;  but  in  both  cafes  the  colours  are  to  be  laid  on  ftrong  H^ 
ic  being  eafy  to  weaken  thofe  that  are  to  be  thruft  backi 
to  heighten  the  others;  the  touches  to  be  bold  by  the  c< 
a  free  and  fleady  pencil,    that  the  work  may  appear  the  > 
finifh'd  at  a  proper  diflance,  and  thefiguies  animated  iriAv 
and  fpirit* 
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es  to  gl^d  cokurs^  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  utider  cofour 
lainted  ftrong,  and  that  it  be  a  body  colour  and  laid  fmooth. 
n  finifli'd  works  which  are  to  be  viewed  near  at  hand,  the/ 
reed,  either  by  applying  each  cohur  in  its  place,  preferving 
r  purity  without  fretting  or  tormenting  them,  but  fweetl/ 
!ning  all  their  extremities ;  or  by  filling  iip  all  the  gi^at  parts 
I  one  fingle  4ohur^  and  laying  the  other  colours  which  are  to 
1  the  little  things  upon  it,  which  is  the  more  expeditious  way^ 
Che  more  apt  to  4ecay. 

or  the  fecond^  the  kinds  of  piSures  in  one  colour  are  two, 
^amiiux^  wheve  the  degradations  of  colours  of  objedh  afar 
fic  ufually  manag'd  by  lights,  as  with  crayons  and  bajji 
■w  i  which  is  an  imitation  of  feulpture  of  whatfoevcr  nutter 
colour,  in  both  tbefe  the  cokmrs  are  wrought  dry.  See 
I4IEUX. 

•  for  watiT  colours,  they  are  wrought  various  ways,  viz. 
j/iempcry  where  the  cokxirs  are  prepared  in  fize,  which  me- 
.  is  us'd  on  all  kinds  of  matter,  in  frefco  or  painting  on  frelh 
tar ;  where  the  Cohuring  mud  be  quick,  that  the  matter  dry 

and  with  much  care  and  neatneft,  laying  each  colour  in 
lace,  and  intermingling  them  by  parcels, 
n  agouachey  where  the  coburs  are  mixt  with  gum,  and  the 
:il  dragg*d  as  in  paintings  and  waihings. 
D  minUitur^,  for  fmall  and  delicate  works,  where  the  colours 
to  be  very  fine  and  dean,  mixt  with  gums  and  wrought  in 
\  or  points. 

tut  in  all  the  kinds  of  painting  both  in  a/7  and  diftemper,  efpe- 
.y  the  latter,  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  defign  be  fix'd, 
'all  the  parts  mark'd  out,  before  any  colours  be  apply'd. 
iiut  the  fecond  part  of  Colouring,  or  the  oeconomy  and  dif- 
Gng  thereof  in  paintings,  regard  is  had,  either  nrft  to  the 
Isty  of  the  colaursy  to  appropriate  them  according  to  their  va- 
and  agreement,  or  fecondly,  to  their  ciFe£l  in  the  union  and 
Miomy  of  the  work. 
Lb  to  the  firft,  it  muft  beobfervM,  i^X.  white  reprefents  lights 

gives  the  brisknefs  and  heightning ;  on  the  contrary,  black 
s  darknefs  obfcures  and  effaces  the  objects;  again,  black  fets 
the  light  parts,  and  by  that  they  ferve  each  other  to  loofen 


\  proper  choice  is  to  be  made  of  colours,  and  the  too  much 
rg*d  manner  is  to  be  avoided,  both  in  carnations,  where  red 
urs  are  not  to  beafiefied,  as  rather  refembling  theflefti  when 
d  than  the  skin;  ^and  all  bright  ^/(n(;/A^4'a/i9»rx,  the  skin,  how 
icate  foever,  being  of  a  down-colour, 
[n  the  drapery^  where  the  painter  has  his  whole  ftock  of  co- 
7  to  chufc  out  of  to  procure  a  good  cfied,  and  in  the  land* 
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it  will  have;  not  only  becaure  the  cokMiB  axe  ouue pfcaJii 
thcmfelves,  but  there  is  greater  variety. 

A  sky  entirely  blue  would  have  leis  beanitjr  than  it  in, 
always  varied  towards  the   horizon,    mnd  by   the  fin' 
whether  fifing,  fetting,  or  in  its  progrefs;  but  neither  bat 
beauty,  as  when  more  varied  with  cloudy  ting'd  wtth 
white,  purple,  iifc, 

A  piece  of  filk  or  doth,  hung  or  laid  flat,  has  not  tk 
though  the  colour  of  it  be  pleaifing,   as  when  flung  ioCD 
nay,  a  piece  of  filk  that  has  little  beauty  in  itfelf,  may  be 
JmprovM  only  by  being  pink'd,  water'd  or  quilted ;  dv 
is,  in  thefe  cafes  there  arifes  a  variety  produced  by  l^hc% 
and  refledions. 

There  are  certain  cofeurs  lefs  agreeable  than  others,  ii  lU 
wall  for  example ;  yet  when  the  fim  ftrikes  upon  one  pit ' 
and  the  sky  tinges  another  part  of  it,  and  the  fliadowsaii 
flections  the  reft,  this  variety  (hall  give  even  that  a  dqB 
beauty. 

Perfed  black  and  white  are  difiigrceable,  for  which  foh 
painter Jhould  break  thofe  extremes  rf  cdowrs^  that  then  nfi 
warmth  and  mdlownefi  in  his  work ;    let  him  (infi^  i^ 
remember  to  avoid  the  chalky  the  brick  and  the  cbearcoal^  mH 
§f  a  pearl  and  a  ripe  peach. 

But  it  is  not  enough,  that  the  colours  in  themiislvei  aie 
tifiil  fingly,  and  that  there  is  variety,  they  muR  hi  fit  hj  i 
other  J  Jo  as  to  be  mutually  aji/lant  to  each  other  i    and  tlii 
only  in  the  objeA  painted,  out  in  the  ground,  and  wl 
comes  into  thecompofition,  fo  as  that  every  part,  and  the 
together  may  have  a  pleafing  tStBt  to  the  eye,  fuch  a 
to  it  as  a  good  piece  of  mufick  has  to  the  ear ;    but  fiv 
no  certain  rules  can  be  given,    no  more  than  for  that, 
in  fome  few  general  cafes,    which  are  very  obvious,  ui 
not  therefore  be  mentioned  here. 

The  beft  that  can  be  done,  is  to  advife  one  who  wouU 
the  beauty  of  Colourings   to  obfirue  nature^  and  how  the  b^ 
lourijfs  have  imitated  her. 

What  a  lightnefs,  thinnefs  and  tranfparcncy,    what  a 
deannefs  and  delicacy,  is  to  be  feen  in  life  and  good  piAml 

He  that  would  be  a  good  colourift  himfdf,  snuft  nxMi 
pradife  much,  and  for  a  confiderable  time  accuflom  U 
ielf  to  fee  well  coloured  pidures  only ;  but  even  thii  willteij 
vain,  unlefs  he  has  a  good  eye,  in  the  fenfe,  at  one  is  iii'  > 
have  a  good  ear  for  mufick  \  he  muft  not  only  fat  wdl^  W 
have  a  particular  delicacy  with  relation  to  the  beauty  of  ^ 
lourS|  9nd  the  infinite  variety  of  tin^, 
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rhe  Venetiany  Lombard  and  Flmt/b  fchoob  have  exoelfd  m, 

ouring  \    the  Fbrentim  and  Roman  in  defign ;    the  Bobgntfi 

fters  in  both  s  but  not  to  the  degree  generally  as  either  of  the 

er. 

7&rreggioj  Tiiiartj  Paolo  Vetomfe^  Rubins  and  Van  Dyck  have 

:i  admirable  colourifts ;  the  latter,  in  his  beft  things,  has  fol« 

Vl  nature  extremely  clofe. 

tafaelUs  Colourings    efpecially  in  his  fhadows,  is  blackiflu 

La  was  occafion'd  by  the  ufe  of  a  fort  of  printer^s  black,  and 

ch  has  chang'd  its  tind,  though  it  was  warm  and  glowing 

■rft,  upon  which  account  he  was  fond  of  it,   though  he  wai 

■M  what  would  be  the  confequence. 

Cowever,  by  the  vaft  progrefs  he  made  in  Colouringy   after 

pply'd  himfelf  to  it,    'tis  judg'd  he  would  in  this  fNUt  of 

King  alfo  have  excell'd  as  in  the  others.  ' 

would  have  been  a  double  prodigy !   Since  no  one  man 
er  poflefs'd  even  Colouring  and  Dejfigning^  to  that  or  any 
'  oonfiderable  degree. 

^hough  the  Cartoons  are  fome  of  the  laftof  his  works,  itmuft 
onfefs'd  the  Colouring  of  them  is  not  equal  to  the  drawing ; 
mx,  the  fame  time,  neither  can  it  be  deny'd,  but  that  he  that 
€ed  thofe  could  colour  well,  and  would  have  cokxir'd  better. 
:  muft  be  confidered,  they  were  made  for  patterns  for  ta« 
ryj  aot  profefs'd  pi^res,  and  painted  not  in  oil,  but  in  di« 
■per ;  if  therefore  one  fees  not  the  warmth  and  mellowneff  ^ 
deh'cacy  of  Colourings  which  is  to  be  found  in  Correggio^ 
tan  or  Rubens^  it  may  be  in  a  meafure  fairly  imputed  to  thefe 

%  judicious  painter  has  other  confiderations  relating  to  the 
*4uringy  when  he  makes  patterns  for  tapeftry  to  beheighten'd 
±  gold  and  filver,  than  when  he  paints  a  pidure,  without 
f  fi^h  view  5  nor  can  a  fort  of  drynefi  and  harlhnefs  be  avoid* 
b  diftemper  upon  paper. 

Befides,  time  hath  apparently  changM  fome  of  the  colours* 
b  a  word,  the  tout  enfemble  of  the  cdours  is  agreeable  and 
lie,  and  the  parts  of  it  are  in  general  extremely,  though  not 
crlatively  good. 

[  will  only  add  one  obfervation  here  concerning  the  cokxirs 
the  drapiriis  of  the  Apoftles,  which  are  always  the  fame  in 
tlie  Cartoons ;  only  St.  Piter ^  when  he  is  a  fUberman,  has 
I  bis  large  apoftolical  drapery  on. 

rhis  Apoftle  when  drefs'd  wears  a  yellow  drapery  over  his 
e  coat,  S^  John  a  red  one  over  a  green,  fo  does  St.  Paul^ 
ich  is  alfo  tlie  fame  which  he.  wears  in  the  famous  Sti  dcilia, 
kb  Wis  painted  pear  ten  years  bcforet 
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The  various  forms  and  degras  rf  COLOURING. 
There  are  four  various  formi  off  degrees  of  Cclmnsq^  n| 
I.  Of  in&nts  or  children. 
3.  Of  virgins  or  bir  women. 

3.  Naked  bodies. 

4.  Old  or  aged  bodies. 

1 .  Infants  or  young  children  are  to  be  punted  of  a  Ibft  al' 
ficate  complexion,  the  sicin  and  ears  of  a  ruddy  and  pkifitfi 
lour,  almoft  tranfparent. 

This  may  be  done  with  wbiti-liad^  laki^    and  a  EoIbi 
had^  {hadowing  it  thin,  faint  and  foft,  lettii^  the  chtda^\ 
tbin^  fingers^   hues  and  t§es    be  more  ruddy  than  At 
parts  i   making  all  their  linen  very  fine,  thin  and 
perft^icuous,  with  ftrong  touches  in  the  thickeft  folds. 

2.  Virgins  and  fair  women  are  as  curioufly  to  be 
the  former,    but  their  mufcles  ought  to  appear  more 
their  (hapes  more  perfed,   and  their  ihadows  to  be  of  a 
yellow,  bluifh,  and  in  fome  places  almoft  purple. 

But  the  moft  perfeS  and  exquifite  direSion,  is  the  lifei' 
ought  rather  to  be  followed,  than  any  thing  delivered  bf\ 

For  the  (hadows  here,  mix  white  with  pini^  and  m 
iubife,  and  in  fome  places  lake  with  a  little  indigo  and 

As  for  womcns  bodies,  viz.  fuch  as  are  naked,   tiy  1^^ 
be  reprefented  foft,  round,  plump,  gentle  and  tender,  nd 
eut  mufcles. 

On  tie  contrary  the  bodies  of  men  are  to  he  reprefeateij 
Jlurdyyjlout  and  vigorous^    with  the  mufcles  exa^lf  fUi\ 
flreng ;  which  to  do  with  judgment  and  unierftand&Hg^  ~^ 
timiy  fiudy  and  knowledge  in  anatomy. 

3.  Naked  bodies  are  to  be  painted  ftrong,  lively  vi\ 
rate,  exa^y  matching  the  refp^ive  pairs  of  mufdcs  sail 
fixing  each  artery  in  its  due  and  proper  place,  giving  cxb 
its  proper  motion,  form  and  fituation,   with  its  true  uA 
ral  colour;  all  which  to  do  well,  may  be  the  ftudy  snd 
of  almoft  ones  whole  life. 

4.  Old  or  aged  bo^es  ought  to  be  eminent  for  eiaft  ■*' 
f ious  (hadows,  which  may  be  made  offini^  kker  ^  ^ 
blacky  which  make  very  proper  Ihadows  in  appeaianoei  V^ 
wrinkles  and  furrows  of  the  face  and  hands  in  extrenc  {"f 

Let  the  eyes  be  dark,  the  afpe£l  melancholy,  and  hi' 
(or  elfe  the  pate  bald)  and  ail  the  remarks  of  antiquity  o'^ 
very  apparent. 

Pink  mixt  with  lake  and  red-lead  make  an  cxodlent 
for  the  bodies  of  0/^  men  \  but  for  the  extremeft  or  deepeli 
dowings,  cither  in  face  01  body,  mix  lake  and  ivwj  Mk^i  ^ 
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malce  an  excellent  deep  Cbadow,  and  will  be  very  ufeful  in 
reffing  the  fcveral  furrows  and  wrinkles  in  the  face  and  hands 
ftty  old  people,  with  their  dark  eyes  and  melancholy  arpedr. 
}ut  ndwithftanding  all  the  foregoing  rules,  the  pofture  or 
n  of  flanding,  and  being,  either  of  the  whole  body  or  any 
ti  parts,  oi^ht  to  be  diligently  obfei  v'd,  that  the  life  may  be 
tateda 

TTfi  mating  original  COLOURS. 
T$fnaki  fvhiu  Lead,  Put  into  an  earthen  pot  or  crucible 
nal  plates  of  fine  £  W,  cover  them  with  white  wine  vinegar, 
ering  the  top  of  the  pot  dofe  with  day ;  then  bury  it  in  a 
ar  for  feven  or  eight  weeks,  and  you  will  have  a  good  white 
I  upon  the  plates,  which  wipe  off. 

Hr  matt  Verdegreajk.    Hang  plates  of  copper  over  the  fumes 
fuafortii  or  fpint  of  nitre,  or  dip  them  in  the  fame  or  in 

^  makt  an  Emerald  Colour.    Powder  verdegnafe  very  fine, 

per  it  with  varnifh,  and  lay  it  upon  a  ground  of  liquid  filvcr 

1  iflit,  and  it  will  look  like  a  fiur  Emerald. 

"^  make  a  Rufy  Colour.    Mix  varnifh  with  Florenci  lake^  and 

Sll  make  a  very  fiur  ookwr. 

"^  maki  a  Sappbin  Colour.    Mix  verdigreafe^xA  ultramarine 

'm  vamifly^^inA  it  will  make  a  glorious  Sapphire. 

'^a  make  a  Crimfon  Vehit.    Mix  tumfole  with  Indian  lake  (well 

and  with  gum  and  fugar  candy)  by  it  on  full,  and  when  it 

"^t,    wipe  away  the  colour  with  a  dry  pencil,   where  you 

Lid  have  the  heightening  of  the  Crimfon  Velvet  appear,   and 

dronger  refledion  will  be  well  exprefs'd. 

Za  make  a  Silver  Hack.     Take  fine  Silver  filings  of  plates, 

^iflblve  them  in  fpirit  of  nitre  or  aqua  fortisj  and  evaporate 

rinefs,  or  predpitate  cum  oleo/ulpburis  or  fait  water,  and  you 

~  ve  a  fnow  white  precipitate,  which  mixt  with  water 
8  the  beft  black  in  the  world,  for  dying  all  manner  of  hair, 
horns,  woods,  metals,  (^c» 
9  make  a  Murrey  or  Amethjft.  This  it  made  by  grinding 
ern  lake  with  gum  araUck  water  only. 
0  make  Red  or  Bjuhyfor  Ummng.  This  alfo  is  made  of  In- 
*"  lake  (which  breaks  of  a  fcarkt'cobur)  ground  with  gum 
^ir  and  fug^  candy. 

^  make  fmure  Blue  or  Sapfbire.    You  nuv  make  this  of  «/- 
^M^irine  <k  Venice  (which  is  the  beft)  the  befl  blue  fmah^   or 

AV#  ground  with  gum  water  only ;  alfo  good  fbadowing 
^  may  be  made  of  indigo^  fhry  and  litmofe^  all  which  need 
»viifliin|,  nor  litmofe  no  grmdipgi  but  only  to  be  infiu'd  in  a 
t^inm  of  fgap-aihc9. 

To 
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Ta  make  «  Gnen  w  EmerM.    Make  it  ofodar  gnen  ■ 
tt  which  uke  green  bice  to  draw  with  ;  pink  it  good  Ai 
laiidfcapesy  oiix'd  with  bice  alhe^   as  9lU>  with  suifiicBKi 
cerufe. 

To  maJti  4i  Y^OaiM  or  Tcpax.  Take  nufliooCep  of  fi 
aoe  divers  forts,  viz.  deeper  and  paler.  AlCoyelbw  «br  flifff 
far  want  of  better,  {hadow  maftKOCc  with  yeilaw  Abr,  dsqaic 
with  (>i^  Je  luc4. 

T^  maki  uitnmufrifu^ .  Take  lapis  kxuli  of  the  deepcSok 
(having  few  veins  of  gold  upon  it)  put  it  into  a  cniciUe^  cbr( 
dofe,  heat  it  red  hot,  then  ifuench  it  in  urine^  vinq^  sri^ 
ler,  in  an  earthen  pot  with  a  lid  ;  dry  it  well,  thai  n^  dSMm 
gray  and  whiteft  pai^t  from  it,  with  a  pair  of  pinccn; 
grind  the  reniauider  with  honey'd  water,  as  fine  as  nuy  k^ 
dry  it  (or  ufe. 

The  honey'd  water  is  made  by  boiling  twoipoonfiilsofi 
in  a  quart  of  water. 

Tl?e  uji  and  nature  if  dry  COLOURS. 

1 .  Blue  hic4  IS  the  moft  excellent  blue  next  to  ukn 
which  is  too  good  to  wafh  withal,  and  therefore  I  \tsknh 
here,  and  put  in  blue  bicey  which  will  very  well  ferve 
of  it ;  and  indeed,  you  may  leave  out  both,  and  ufe  foikij 
ftead  of  them,  but  that  it  will  not  work  as  well  ^huL  ' 
h  too  good  to  ufe  upon  all  occafions,  but  when  you  iottlii 
heftow  feme  coft  and  pains  upon  a  piece ;  otherwife  ym 
ufe  no  other  blue  in  your  work  than  blue  verMter^  with 
you  may  make  a  very  good  fhift,  without  any  otherUue^Ii 
in  any  ordinary  work. 

2.  Indigo  is  a  dark  blue  which  is  ufed  principally  to 
with  upon  your  other  blue ;  indigo  and  yelkw  herries  mixtl 
thcr  make  a  dark  green  to  (hadow  other  greens  in  the  i 
phices. 

3.  Blue  verdiur  is  a  very  bright  plea(ant  blue,  and  theatf ' 
work  with  in  water  5  it  is  fomewhat  inclining  to  a  grccSi 
being  mix*d  with  yellow  berries  it  makes  a  good  gieeni 
is  moil  ufed. 

4.  Verdsgreafjc  is  a  good  green,  but  fubjed  to  decay; 
it  is  dry  upon  the  paper,  it  will  be  of  a  lighter  colour  ths) 
was  when  you  layM  it  firft  on ;  therefore,  to  preferreitf 
that  fault,  put  fome  fap-green  amongft  it  to  diflplve  in  '^ 
it  will  make  it  keep  its  colour.     7'here  is  diftill'd  verdep§^} 
be  bought  at  the  colour-fhops,  that  is  a  far  better  gmn 
the  other,  but  it  is  fomewhat  dearer,  and  the  other  will 
iniUad  of  it. 
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;;  Vfrditer-grnn  is  a  light  green,  feldom  ufeJ  in  any 
in  colouring  landfcapes,  and  thofe  places  that  Oiould  (hew  afar 
i  and  it  is  good  for  fiich^  a  purpoTe,  becaufe  it  is  fomewfaat 
llniiig  to  a  Mue ;  but  jou  may  make  ihift  to  do  any  thing 
II  enough  without  it ;  for  a  little  blue  verditiTj  mixed  with 
W  green  and  a  little  wbke^  make  juft  fuch  another  gpcen* 
u-  Sap  Green  is  a  dark,  dirty  green,  and  never  ufed  but  to 
low  other  greens  in  the  darkeft  places,  or  elfe  to  lay  upoa 
m  dark  ground  behind  a  pidure  which  requires  to  be  colour- 
ipfth  a  dark  green ;  but  you  may  make  Ihift  weli enough  wieb- 
this  green,  for  indigo  and  yelkw-berries  make  jiift  fuch  an* 
ar  colour. 

•  Copper  Green  is  an  excellent  tranfparent  green,  of  a  (hm- 
nocurc,  if  it  be  thickened  in  the  fun,  or  upon  a  gentle  fire ; 
it  is  moft  ufed  of  any  green  in  walhing,  efpecially  in  coloor- 
of  the  grafs,  ground,  or  trees,  for  it  is  a  moft  perfed  graft 
ta. 

»  Virmlim  is  the  perfedeft  fcarlet  colour;  you  need  not 
1  it  nor  wafh  it ;  it  is  fine  enough  of  it  felf,  only  temper 
ith  your  finger  in  a  gaUipot,  or  oyfter-fliell,  with  gum-wa- 
and  it  will  be  ready  for  ufe ;  if  you  put  a  little  yellow  ber- 
unongft  if,  it  wiH  make  xbft  brighter  cotour  i  this  is  princi* 
r  ufed  for  garments. 

»  Lake  h  an  excellent  erimfin  colour;  with  it  jrou  may  Iha* 
'  vermilion,  or  your  yellow  garments  in  the  darkeft  phces; 
I  it  you  may  make  a  sky  cokmr,  being  mixed  only  witk 
te;  with  it  you  may  make  a  flefh  colour,  fometimes  mlxedl 
tber  with  white  and  a  little  red -lead ;  it  is  an  excellent  co* 
itfelf,  to  colour  garments  or  the  like. 
n£an  lake  is  the  beft  lake,  but  too  good  to  be  ufed  to  wafii 
Hwith,  unlets  you  intend  to  beftow  great  curiofity  upon 
r  works ;  but  the  beft  fort  of  ordinary  lake  will  ferve  well 
ugh  for  ordmary  ufes,  but  that  aUb  will  be  fomewhat  more 
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herefore,  tnftead  thereof,  you  may  ufe  red  ink  thickened 
a  the  fire,  and  it  will  ferve  very  well  for  your  purpofe,  and 
er  than  lake,  unkfs  it  be  very  good. 
i^#,  if  you  would  make  a  light  sky  colour  of  your  red  ink, 
f  you  woukl  mix  it  amongft  your  flefh  colour,  you  muft  not 
bni  it ;  you  IhouM  rather  chufe  to  ihadow  your  vermilfon 
1  Spanijb  brown,  than  thick  red  ink,  which  will  ferve  weH 
that  purpofe,  but  is  not  altogether  fo  bright  a  colour  and 
n. 

o.  Red-leeed  k  the  neareft  to  an  orange  colour,  and  putting 
tie  yeUow  berries  into  fome  of  it,  will  make  a  perfeft  orange 
uTi  but  if  you  mean  Co  make  flcih  cotour  of  ir|  you  muft 
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put  no  yellow,  tsut  otiy  when  you  would  make  an  MBf 
lour.  This  colour  is  ufed  in  cokiiiring  of  buildings,  or 
in  landfcape,  bdng  mixed  with  a  Utde  wJute. 

Alfo  it  is  the  only  bright  colour  to  (hadow  yellow 
with,  to  make  them  (hew  like  changeable  taflxty.    ] 
alfo  to  colour  any  light  ground  in  a  piduxe,  caldng 
thin  water  of  it,  and  fo  for  feveral  other  ufea*  as  yon 
occafion  for  it* 

1 1.  Tillow  berries  are  moft  uled  in  wa&ing  of  all  oCki 
lours ;  they  are  bright  and  tranfparent,  fit  for  all  ufisi  id 
be  fufficient,  without  the  ufe  of  any  other  ydlow. 

1 2.  Saffron  is  a  deep  yellow,  if  you  let  it  fland  a  picttf 
it  is  good  principally  to  fliadow  yellow  berries  wfth  i 
red-lead,  and  it  is  fomewhat  of  a  brighter  Ihadow.;  b 
may  make  ihift  well  enough  without  this  colour^  for 
and  yellow  berries  make  juA  fuch  another  colour. 

13.  Majttcote  is  a  light  yellow  juft  like  yellow  bems 
white,  and  therefore  you  may  make  (hift  wdl  enouah' 
it,  only  for  faving  you  a  labour  to  mix  your  yeUov 
with  white,  when  you  have  occafion  for  a  light  ydOow, 
you  may  fometimes  make  ufe  of  to  colour  a  light  grofl' 
pidure,  and  then  (hadow  it  with  the  water  of  burnt  wit\ 
red-lead^  that  is  the  thinneft  part  of  the  cokair. 

14.  Cemfs  is  the  beft  white,  if  it  be  good  and  findj 
or  for  want  of  it,  white  lead  picked }  either  of  thefe  «3 
well  enough,   for  either  of  them  being  ming^  vrith 
colour  make  it  lighter,  and  the  more  you  put,  the  Ifhcr 
will  be. 

15.  Spanijh  brown  is  a  dirty  brown  colour,  but  of  no 
ufe   to  colour  any  garment  with,    unlels  it  be  an  old 
gown ;  to  (hadow  vermiliony  or  to  lay  upon  any  dark 
behind  a   pidlure,  or  to  (hadow  yellow  berries  in  tlK 
places,  when  you  want  lake  or  thin  red  ink. 

1 6.  It  is  the  beft  and  brighteft  colour,  when  it  is  buntii 
fire  till  it  be  red  hot ;  tho'  if  you  would  colour  any  hart^  kn 
dog,  or  the  like,  you  muft  not  burn  it ;  but  for  other  ufai  ^^ 
beft  when  it  is  burnt ;  for  inftance,  to  colour  any  woods 
bodies  of  trees,  or  any  thing  elfe  of  wood,  or  any  dark 
in  a  pi^re.  It  is  not  to  be  ufed  about  any  garments» 
you  would  colour  many  old  mens  gowns  or  caps  (landing 
ther,  becaufe  they  muft  not  be  all  of  one  colour ;  therefor 
diftindion  and  variety's  (ake,  you  may  ufe  umber  uobart 
fome  of  them. 

17.  Printer's  black  is  moft  ufed^  becaufc  it  is  cafifft* 

h^d^  and  fcrves  very  wcU  in  Widhing. 
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I/, You  muft  not  put  any  black  amongft  your  colou'n  to  make 
dark,  for  it  will  make  them  dirty ;  neither  (hould  you 
w  any  colour  with  bbck,  unlefs  it  be  Spani/b  brown, 
{  you  would  colour  an  old  man's  gown  that  requires  to  be 
of  a  fad  colour ;  for  whatfoever  is  (hadowed  with  black, 
xx>k  black,  and  not  bright,  fair  and  beautiful. 
•  Ivsry  burnt  J  or  for  want  of  that,  ^011^  burnt  is  the  black- 
tek,  and  is  thus  made;  take  ivory,  or  for  want  of  it,  fome 
;  bone,  and  put  it  into  the  fire  till  it  be  thoroughly  burned  ; 
take  it  out,  and  let  it  cool ;  flit  it,  take  out  the  blacked 
in  the  middle,  and  grind  it  for  your  ufe. 
[>MELIN£SS  is  reprefented  in  painting,  Cffr.  by  a  beauti- 
irmph  of  a  graceful  afpe6l  in  changeable  taflety,  on  her  gir- 
embroidered  a  Cupid  and  Mercurfs  rod,  holding  the  com 
^old  in  her  right  hand,  and  the  bird  wagtail  in  her  left. 
ery  &ir  face  i&  not  comely.  Vultu  pulcbro  magis  quam  Vf 
^  Gracefulnefs  to  beauty  is  like  fait  to  meat,  gives  it  a  re- 
the  girdle  of  Vmus  was  of  needle-work,  and  had  the  vir- 
\  get  k)ve ;  the  wagtail,  becaufe  it  was  thought  to  have  in  it 
mate  power  to  excite  amorous  thoughts,  and  they  fay  a 
fyngem  habet^  who  is  fo  graceful  that  he  charms. 
3MMERCE  is  reprefented  in  painting,  Vc,  by  a  man  with 
ire  finger  pointing  to  two  mill-ftones  ftanding  by  him ;  a 
on  his  right  arm,  and  a  buck  at  his  feet. 
he  two  mill-ftones  denote  a£tion  and  commerce,  for  being 
le,  the  one  can  do  nothing  without  the  other,  nor  grind 
x>rn  abne^  The  ftorks  help  one  another  in  flying,  and 
rucks  in  fwimming. 

3MMONW£ALTH  is  nprefented  in  painting  by  a  la* 
riembling  Mintrvay  holding  an  olive  branch  in  one  hand, 
\  fhield  s  and  in  the  other  a  javelin,  with  a  hcbnet  on  her 

n  deportment,  Wkt  Minerva ^  (hews  that  wifdom  is  the  prin* 

of  good  government ;  the  helmet,  that  the  republick  ought 

well  fortified  and  fecured  from  foreign  force.     The  olive 

lart,  that  peace  and  war  are  both  beneficial  to  the  Com- 

irealth ;  war,  becaufe  by  experience    valour  is   attained  ; 

,  becaufe  by  leifure  prudence  to  govern  is  acquired. 

DMPASSION.    The  lively  attention  to  the  misfortunes 

ihers,  which  is  call'd  compaflion,  caufes  the  eye-browi  to 

towards  the  middle  of  the  forehead  ;  the  eye-ball  to  be  fixt 

the  objedl ;  the  fides  of  the  noftrils  next  the  nofe  to  be  t 

elevated,  making  wrinkles  in  the  cheeks ;  the  mouth  to 

ien ;  the  upper  lip  to  be  Ufted  up  and  thruft  forwards;  the 

lc8  aod  all  the  parti  of  the  lace  finking  down  and  turning 

toward! 
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eeable.  Thus^  tho'  there  is  evidently  a  broad  light  (for  ex*- 
ple)  in  a  piece  of  filk,  when  covering  a  whole  figure,  or  a 
b,  there  may  be  lefler  folds,  breakings,  flickerings,  and  reflec* 
IS,  and  the  great  mafs  yet  evidently  preferv^d. 
Sometimes  one  mafs  of  light  Is  upon  a  dark  ground,  and  then 
;  extremities  of  the  h'ght  muft  not  be  too  near  the  edges  of 
:  pidhire,  and  its  greateft  ftrength  muft  be  toward  the  centre  ; 
n  the  defcent  from  the  crofs,  and  the  dead  Chrift,  both  of 
ubeniy  and  of  both  which  there  are  prints,  one  by  Vojierman 
I  the  other  by  Pontius, 

Mix.  Richardfon  has  a  painting  of  the  Holy  Family  by  Reubens 
this  ftru(Sture ;  where,  becaufe  the  mafs  of  light  in  one  part, 
uld  elfe  have  gone  off  too  abruptly,  and  have  made  a  lefs 
ifing  figure,  he  has  fet  the  foot  of  S.  Elizabeth  on  a  little 
A :  here  the  light  cajtches,  and  fpreads  the  mafs  fo  as  to  have 
defired  eiFed.  Such  another  artifice  Rafaelle  has  ufed  in  a 
ionna,  of  which  Mr.  Richardfon  has  a  copy  ;  he  has  brought 
I  kind  of  an  ornament  to  a  chair  for  no  other  end  (as  may 
imagined)  but  to  form  the  mafs  agreeably. 
^an  Dykty  that  he  might  keep  his  principal  light  near  the 
Idle  of  his  piflure,  and  to  -advantage  the  body  which  he  feems 
have  intended  to  exert  himfelf  in,  has  even  kept  the  head 
ibrous  in  an  ecce  homoy  which  Mr.  Richardfon  has  of  his,  and 
ikes  the  whole  have  a  fine  effed:. 

The  fame  author  fays,  he  has  many  times  obferv'd  with  a 
at  deal  of  pleafure  the  admirably  compofition  (befides  the  other 
eJlencies)  of  a  fruit-piece  oi  Mitbael  jtngeloCompadogHo,  The 
icipal  light  is  near  the  centre  (not  exa£Uy  there,  for  tho(e  re- 
irities  have  an  ill-eSed>}  and  the  tranfition  from  thence,  and 
[1  one  thing  to  another,  to  the  extremities  of  the  pi£hire  all 
id,  is  very  eafy  and  delightfiil ;  i%  which  he  has  employed 

artifices  by  leaves,  twigs,  little  touches  of  lights  ftriking  ad- 
kageoufly,  and  the  like.  So  that  there  is  not  a  ftroke  in  the 
ure  without  its  meaning ;  and  the  whole,  tho'  very  bright, 
i  confifting  of  a  great  many  parts,  has  a  wonderful  harmony 
I  repofe. 

Sometimes  the  ftrudure  of  a  picture,  or  the  tout-enfemble  of 
form,  (hall  refemble  dark  clouds  on  a  light  ground  ;  as  in  two 
imptions  of  the  Virgin  by  Bolfiuertj  after  Rubens,  Le  Brun 
I  ceiling  of  the  fame  fubje£b,  grav'd  by  young  Simconneau^ 

put  a  group  of  angels,  which  almoft  hide  the  cloudy  W- 
f  of  the  Virgin ;  but  this  mafs  is  of  too  regular  and  heavy  a 
pc. 

There  are  inftances  where  two  mafles,  a  light  and  a  dark 
^  divide  the  pidl'ure,  each  poiTeffing  one  fide.     Of  this  fort  is 

done  by  Rubens^  and  as  fine  a  compofition  as  can  be  feen ) 
^OL.  I.  N  the 
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the  maflfes  are  fo  well  rounded,  the  prindpal  light  bdog  m 

the  middle  of  the  bright  one,  and  the  other  having  fubonbil 

lights  upon  it,  fo  as  to  conned,  but  not  to  coofbuiKl  it  widtfl 

reft  ;  and  they  are  in  agreeable  (hapes,  and  melting  into  OKtt 

other,  but  neverthelefs  fufficiently  determined.  ! 

Very  commonly  a  picture  coniifts  of  a  mafs  of  l^ht,  aaii! 

other  of  (hadow  upon  a  ground  of  a  middle  tind.    And  im- 

times  'tis  compofed  of  a  mafs  of  dark  at  the  bottom,  ook 

lighter  above  that,  and  another  for  the  upper  part  ftill  l^^ . 

(as  ufually  in  a  landfcape)  fometimes  the  dark  mafs  emplopi^ 

fide  of  the  pi£hire  alfo.    As  a  certain  copy   after  Pmh  A| 

nefe,  where  is  a  large  group  of  figures,  the  principal  oaadt. 

ftory  cdmpofe  this  lower  brown  mafs ;  architedure,  the  fa  " 

more  buildings  with  figures  and  the  skv,   the  third ;  but 

commonly  in  pidtures  of  three  mafTes,  the  (econd  is  the 

the  principal  figures. 

Of  fuch  confequence  are  thefe  agreeable  mafles  in  a 
that  for  the  fake  of  them,  what  is  lefs  material  in  a 
muft  be  difpens'd  with  when  both  cannot  be  had.     As  tk| 
cipal  figure  and  a£tion  muft  be  diftinguifh'd,    thole  liikj 
a  figure  that  are  chiefly  employed,  ought  Co  be  made 
cuous. 

As  the  tout-enfcmble  of  a  pifhire  muft  be  beautiful  unb^ 
fes,  fo  muft  it  be  as  to  its  colours.     And   as  what  is  pri^f 
muft  be  (generally  fpeaking)  the  moft  confpicuous,  the  pm|^ 
nant  colours  of  that  (hould  be  diflFus'd  throughout  the 
This  Rafaelle  has  remarkably  obferv^d  in  the  cartoon  of  &.i 
preaching ;  his  drapery  is  red  and  green,  and  thefe  cobaR' 
fcatter'd  every  where,  but  judicioufly ;  for  fubordinate 
as  well  as  fubordinate  lights,  fei  ve  to  foften  and  fupporC  tk| 
cipal  ones,  which  otherwife  would  appear  as  fpot^  and 
quently  be  often  five. 

And  when  the  fubjedl  does  not  neceflarily  require  i^^ 
riety  or  beauty  of  iinOs ;  or  perhaps  the  pi£hire,  whea  tM 
to  be  finifh'd,  is  found  to  want  fomething  of  thb  kiiMi«  t> 
red,  or  yellow  leaves  of  trees,  flowers  of  whatever  ooMj 
(hort,  any  thing  other  wife  inuiftcrent  may  be  flung  in  vof^' 
vantageoufly. 

In  a  figure,  and  every  part  of  a  figure,  and  indeed  it| 
thing  elfe,  there  is  one  part  which  muft  have  a  peculiar 
and  be  manifcftly  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft,  all  the  ochffi 
of  which  muft  alfo  have  a  due  fubordination  to  it,  iikIv] 
another.     The  fame  muft  be  obferv'd  in  the  compoCtioi' 
entire   pi£lure  ;    and   this   principal,    diftiiiguifh^d   put 
(generally  fpeaking)  to  be  the  place  of  the  principal  figo^j 

adtion :  a^^  ^^^^  ^^^T  ^'^^"S  "^^  ^  higher  finifli'd  \  (k^ 
parts  iQijt  ^  ^^'^  ^^>  gradually. 
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[n  the  defcent  from  the  crofs  of  Reubens^  the  ChrSfi  is  the 
ncipal  figure.  This  body  being  naked  and  about  the  centre 
the  pidhire,  would  have  been  diftinguiflicd  as  the  heightening 
this  mafs  of  light ;  but  not  content  with  that,  and  to  raife 
till  more,  this  judicious  mailer  has  added  a  fheet  in  which 
body  is,  and  which  is  fuppos'd  to  be  ufeful  to  dehVer  it  down 
ly ,  as  well  as  to  carry  it  off  afterwards,  but  the  main  deftgn 
rhat  I  am  obferving,  and  for  that  'tis  admirably  introduced* 
inanias  is  the  principal  figure  in  the  carton  which  gives  the 
ory  of  his  death,  as  the  ApofUe  that  pronounces  his  fentence  is 
the  fubordinate  group,  which  confifls  of  Apoftles,  (which 
refore  is  fubordinate,  becaufe  the  principal  action  relates  to 

criminal,  and  thither  the  eye  is  direded  by  almofl  all  the 
res  in  the  pidure.)  S.  Paul  is  the  chief  figure  in  that  car- 
,  where  he  is  preaching;  and  amongft  his  auditors  one  is 
nently  difttnguifh'd,  who  is  principal  of  that  group,  and  is 
irently  a  believer,  and  more  fo  than  any  of  them,  or  he  had 

had  that  fecond  place  in  a  picture  conducted  by  fo  great  a 
EineAt  as  that  of  Rafaellis, 

rhefe  principal  and  fubordinate  groups  and  figures  are  fo  appa- 
ll that  the  eye  will  naturally  fix  firfl  upon  one,  then  upon 
other,  and  confider  each  in  order,  and  with  delight.  Where 
not  thus,  the  compofition.  is  lefs  perfeA. 
t  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  forcerer  in  the  carton  of  his  chaflife- 
It,  is  the  principal  figure  there,  but  has'  not  the  force  in  all 
nrts  as  it  ought  to  have  as  fuch,  and  to  maintain  the  bar- 
iy.  This  is  accidental,  for  'tis  certain  his  drapery  Was  of  the 
e  flrength  and  beauty  as  that  on  his  head,  however  it  has 
)en'd  to  have  changed  its  colour. 

''he  (hadows  in  the  drapery  of  S.  Paul  alfo,  in  that  carton, 
re  the  people  are  about  to  facri%e  to  him  and  Barnabas^ 
!  lofl  fomething  of  their  force. 

)nietimes  the  place  in  the  piAure,  and  not  the  force,  gives 
diftinction  ;  and  fometimes  the  painter  happens  to  be  ob- 
i  to  put  a  figure  in  a  place,  and  with  a  degree  of  force  which 

not  fufficiently  diflinguifh  it.  In  that  cafe,  the  attention 
b  be  awaken'd  by  the  colour  of  its  drapery,  or  a  part  of 
ir  by  the  ground  on  which  'tis  painted,  or  fome  other  ar- 

m 
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zarlet  or  fome  vivid  colour  is  very  proper  on  fuch  occa- 
I.  In  a  pi£bure  of  JlbanOy  which  Sir  James  Thornhill  had. 
Lord  is  feen  at  a  dillance  as  coming  towards  fome  of  his 
pies ;  and  the/  a  fmall  figure,  is  neverthelei's  the  moft  ap* 
nt  in  the  pidure  by  being  placed  on  a  riling  ground,  and 
ecd  upon  a  bright  part  of  the  sky  juft  above  the  horia^n. 

N  a  Ii% 
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In  a  compofition,  as  well  as  in  every  fingle  figure^  ixA'^ 
part  of  which  the  pidure  confifis,  one  thing  muft  ooDtnft,r^ 
be  varied  from  another.    Thus  in  a  figure,  the  arms  andf| 
muft  not  be  plac'd  to  anfwer  one  another  in  parallel  lina  ii' 
like  manner,  if  one  figure  in  a  compodtion  ftands,  anochcrflir 
bend,  or  lye  on  the  ground  ;  and  of  thofe  that  fland,  or  ib>' 
any  other  pofition,  if  there  be  feveral  of  them,  thtf  mut^ 
varied  by  turns  of  the  head,  or  fome  other  artful  difpo&iKi 
their  parts,  as  may  be  feen  (for  inftance)  in  the  cartM  ofp&l 
the  keys.     The  mafles  muft  alfo  have  the  like  contrail,  W' 
muft  not  be  alike  in  form  or  fize,  nor  the  ivhole  mals  coop^: 
of  thofe  leiTer  ones  of  too  regular  a  (hape.     The  cokwn  m^ 
be  alfo  contrafted  and  oppos'd,  fo  as  to  be  grateful  to  tk^- 
There  muft  not  (for  example)  be  two  draperies  in  QOtM, 
of  the  fame  colour  and  ftrength,  unlefs  they  are  cont^uoifl^4 
then  they  are  but  as  one.     If  there  be  two  reds,  blues,  or     ' 
ever  other  colour,  one  muft  be  of  a  darker  or  paler  tioft,  ■> 
fome  way  varied  by  lights,  fhadows,  or  refle^'ons.    ^4^f* 
and  others,  have  made  great  advantage  of  chang^ble  flbj 
unite  the  contrafting  colours,  as  well  as  to   make  a  part  of) 
contraft  themfelves.     As  in  the  mr/m  of  giving  theke^ 
ApofUe  that  ftands  in  profile,  and  immediately  behind  Si^, 
has  a  yellow  garment  with  red  fleeves,  which  connefis  tb^f 
gure  with  S.  Petir  and  S.  Jobnj  whofe  draperies  are  of  the  f  ^ 
fpedes  of  colours.  Then  the  fame  anonymous  Apoftle  hai  ft  I 
changeable  drapery,  the  lights  of  which  are  a  mixture  of  ns'i 
yellow,  the  other  parts  are  bluifh.    This  unites  it  felf  wiiki 
other  colours  already  mentioned,  and  with  the  blue  drapoT^ 
another  Apoftle  which  follows  afterwards ;  between  whichi 
the  changeable   (ilk,  is  a  yellow  drapery,    fomething 
from  the  other  yellows,  but  with  (hadows  bearing  upon  the] 
pie,  as  thofe  of  the  yellow  drapery  of  St.  PgUr  incline  toj 
red.     All  which,  together  with  feveral  other  particulars, 
a  wonderful  harmony. 

The  exotick  birds  that  are  placed  on  the  fhore,  in  the 
ground  in  the  carton  of  the  draught  of  fifhes,  prevent  the|^ 
vinefs,  which  that  part  would  otherwife  have  had,  by 
the  parallel  lines,    which  would  have  been  made  by  the 
and  bafe  of  the  pi£bre. 

Though  a  mafs  may  confift  of  a  number  of  little  parth 
ought  to  be  one,  or  more,  larger,  and  as  it  were,  goveminf) 
reft,  and  this  is  another  fort  of  contraft.   The  Lord  Burbf 
has  a  good  Samaritan  by  BaJfaUy  which   is  a  fine  infiaos] 
this,    itk  the  fame  pi^re,  there  are  two  knees  of  two  f 
figures,  pretty  near  together,  and  the  legs  and  thighs  of* 
nul^  anglc^  ^^  "^^^  aiikci  but  this  is  contrafted  by  one 
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alced,  and  the  other  clad,  and  over  the  latter  a  little  fort  of 
ifli  falls,  which  is  an  additional  expedient. 

There  is  an  admirable  contraft  in  the  carton  of  St.  Paul 
reaching.  His  figure  (which  is  a  rare  one)  ftands  alone  as  he 
i^ht  to  do,  and  confequently  is  very  confpicuous,  which  is  alfo 
erfe£^ly  right.  The  attitude  is  as  fine  as  can  be  imagin'd;  but 
be  beauty  of  this  noble  figure,  and  with  it  of  the  whole  pidure 
epends  upon  this  artful  contraft  I  have  been  fpeaking  of;  of  fo 
reat  confequence  is  that  little  part  of  the  drapery  flung  over 
leApoille's  (boulder,  and  hanging  down  almoft  to  his  wafte;  for 
lefides  that  it  poizes  the  figure,  which  otherwife  would  have 
sem'd  to  have  tumbled  forwards)  had  it  gone  lower,  fo  as  to 
Ave  as  it  were  divided  the  out-line  of  the  hinder  part  of  the 
gure  m  two  equal,  or  near  equal  parts,  it  had  been  oflenfivc ; 
t  it  had  been  lefs  pleating,  if  it  had  not  come  fo  low  as  it  does. 
!*his  important  piece  of  drapery  preferves  the  mafs^f  light 
pon  that  figure,  but  varies  it,  and  gives  it  an  agreeable  form ; 
rhcreas  without  it,  the  wKole  figure  would  have  been  heavy 
nd  difagreeable :  but  there  was  no  danger  of  that  in  RafaelU. 

The  naked  boys  in  the  carton  of  h^ng  the  cripple,  are  a 
either  proof  of  Rafaelli^  great  judgment  in  compoution.  One 
if  'em  is  in  fuch  an  attitude  as  finely  varies  the  turns  of  the 
igures;  but  here  is  moreover  another  kind  of  contraft,  and 
liat  is  caufed  by  their  being  naked,  which  how  odd  foever  it 
nay  feem  at  firft,  and  without  coniidering  the  rcafon  of  it»  will 
K  found  to  have  a  marvellous  efied.  Cloath  'cm  in  iaiagina- 
lion ;  drefs  'em  as  you  will,  the  pi£hire  fufien  by  it,  and  would 
fnve  fufFered,  if  RafaeUe  himfelf  had  done  it. 
(  'Tis  for  the  fake  of  this  contraft,  which  is  of  fo  great  confe- 
^lence  in  painting,  that  this  knowing  man  in  the  carton  we  are 
liow  upon,  has  plac'd  his  figures  at  one  end  of  the  temple,  near 
the  corner,  where  one  would  not  fuppofe  the  beautiful  gate  was. 
^ut  this  varies  the  fides  of  the  pidure,  and  at  the  fame  time 
rives  him  an  opportunity  to  enlarge  his  buildings  with  a  fine  por* 
.,000,  the  like  of  which  you  muft  imagine  muft  be  on  the  other 
^e  of  the  main  ftrudure ;  all  which  together  makes  one  pf  the 
Dobleft  pieces  of  archite^re  that  can  be  conceived. 

He  has  taken  a  greater  licence  in  the  carton  of  the  converfion 
<if  Sirgius  Paulusj  where  the  architcdure  will  be  difficult  to  ac- 
count for,  otherwife  than  by  faying,  it  was  done  to  give  the 
contraft  we  are  fpeaking  of.  But  this  will  juftify  it  fuffici-* 
cntly. 

Nor  is  this  contraft  only  neceflary  in  every  particular  pifture ; 
3ut  if  feveral  are  made  to  hang  in  one  room,  they  ought  to 
sontraft  one  another.  This  Titian  confidered,  when  he  was 
■uking  feveral  pi^ey  for  JUing  Hmy  VIII.  u  appears  by  a 
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The  mailers  to  be  ftudicd  for  compofition  ai 
htnt  and  RenArandt  moft  erpecially,  tbougrh  m 
worthy  notice,  and  to  be  carefully  conftdcT'd ;  . 
V.  Velde  ought  not  to  be  fotgottcn,  who  tho*  h 
ihips,  which  confifting  of  To  many  little  parts, 
cult  to  Sing  into  great  maflb,  has  done  it  by  th< 
fails,  fmoak,  and  the  bodies  of  the  vefTels,  and 
nagement  of  light  and  Shadows.  So  that  his  c 
many  times  as  good  as  thofe  of  any  mailer. 

The  moie  to  be  convinc'd  of  the  advantage 
as  well  as  the  better  to  comprehend  what  I  ha 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  compare  fome  of  thofe 
Inllanctd  in  as  good,  with  others  that  are  not 
famous  defcent  of  the  crofs  by  DameU  da  f oiler 
confufionj  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  between 
Ruitns,  grav'd  by  Baljviart,  where,  tho'  they  a 
are  of  difagrceable  forms,  and  unconneAed. 

CONCORD  is  reprefented  in  painting,  & 
bnutifiil  lady  in  an  antique  drefs,  holding  in  he 
balbn  with  a  heait  and  pomegranate  in  it,  an 
fruits  and  tloweis  on  her  head,  and  in  her  left  a 
^P  of  which  are  various  flowers  and  fruits. 

The  heart  and  pomegranate  denote  Cmeor 
pomegranate  is  full  of  little  grains  clofely  unite 
gree,  that  if  the  toots  be  fcparatcd,  they  mutual! 
again. 

CONCORD  is  alfo  reprelented  in  painting, 
sky  coloured  robe  and  a  yellow  mantle,  holdii 
hand  a  charger  for  facrifice,  and  in  her  left,  a  can 
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NFIDENCE  is  reprcTented  in  painting,  &r.  by  a  woman 
ler  hair  hanging  about  her  ears,  bearing  up  a  (hip  with 
er  hands.  The  (hip  fhews,  that  although  the  fea  be  ter- 
]ret  (he  is  confident,  that  by  the  help  of  this  (hip,  (he  may 
lerfelf  with  that  barbarous,  element  threatning  ruin  and 
£on, 

NJUGAL  LOVE  is  reprefented  in  painting,  ^c,  by  a 
t  a  woman's  right  hand,  both  clad  in  purple,  one  gold 
encircles  both  their  necks,  having  a  heart  for  a  pendant 
icA  only  by  one  hand  of  each. 

5  chain  denotes  matrimony,    ordain'd  by  nature  a  id  the 
law,  which  would  have  the  husband  and  wife  to  be  one 
id  bone,    not  to  be  feparated  but  by  death. 
NNOISSANCE,  [in  painting]  a  skill  in  that  particular 
.     See  Connotjfeur, 

NNOISSEUR.  It  b  not  enough,  fays  Mr.  Richard/on^ 
an  ingenious  man  in  general,  nor  to  have  feen  all  the 
diings  in  Europe^  nor  even  to  be  able  to  make  a  good  pic- 
nuch  le(s  the  having  the  names  and  fomething  of  the  hi- 
>f  the  mafters ;  all  this  will  not  render  a  man  a  good 
ffiur^  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  goodnefs  of  a  pidture ; 
w  thofe  qualifications  are  neceflary,  which  the  painter  him- 
ght  to  be  po(refs'd  of,  that  is  all  that  are  not  pi  a£iical ;  he 
le  mafter  of  the  fubje£l,  and  if  it  be  improvable,   he  muft 

k  to  befo,  and  wherein ;  he  muft  not  only  fee  and  judge 
painter,  in  what  he  has  done,  but  muft  know  moreover, 
he  ought  to  have  done ;  he  muft  be  acquainted  with  the 
If,  their  nature,  and  how  they  appear  on  all  occafions. 
muft  have  a  delicacy  of  eye,  to  judge  of  harmony  and 
tion  of  beauty  of  colours  an  J  accuracy  of  hand;  and  hilly, 
ft  be  converfant  with  the  better  fort  of  people,  and  with 
tique,  or  he  will  not  be  a  good  judge  of  grace  and  great* 
And  he  muft  have  not  only  a  folid,  but  an  unbiailcd 
ent. 

e  knowledge  of  hiftory  is  abfolutely  necefTary  to  a  Connoif- 
DOC  only  that  which  may  enable  him  to  judge,  how  well 
inter  has  manag'd  fuch  and  fuch  a  ftory,  which  he  will 
irequent  occafion  to  do ;  but  the  particular  hiftory  of  the 
ind  efpecially  of  painting. 

>NSCI£NC£  is  reprefented  in  painting,  (sfr.  by  a  lady 
\  heart  in  her  hand  before  her  eyes,   where  is  written  in 

of  gold,  OIK.EIA  STNtZIS,  that  is  ones  own  Confcience 
ng  on  her  legs,  between  a  flowry  meadow  and  a  field  full 
irns  and  briars. 

e  heart  (hews,  that  none  can  be  hid  from  himfelf,  the 
s  and  thornsi  that  there  are  two  ways,  good  and  bad,  the 
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part  of  Confcience  is  to  chufe;  in  the  one»  we  meet  theprifi 
of  vice,  in  the  other,  the  fragrant  fmell  of  virtue. 

CONSTANCY  is  reprefented  in  painting,  CsTr.   bjrs* 
man  embracing  a  pillar  with  her  right  arm,  and  hoMingadoK. 
fword  in  her  left  hand  over  a  fire  on  the  altar,   as  if  flKtail 
mind  to  burn  her  arm  and  hand.  | 

The  column  (hews  her  fted&ft  refolution  not  to  beovooiT 
the  naked  fword,  that  neither  fire  nor  fword  can  terrify  coaff 
arm'd  with  Conftancy. 

CONTAGION  is  reprefented  in  painting,  (sfc.  hf  z\ 
maid  in  a  mournful  pitiful  habit,  fhe  holds  a  walnut  ham[ 
one  hand,  and  lavs  the  other  on  a  bafilisk  with  a  ten 
on  the  other  fide  is  a  ftripling  languid  and  fickly,  Ijii^  blTi 
upon  the  ground. 

Young,  becaufe  more  fubjeA  to  infeftion  bv  diforderlf 
and  careleflhefs;  pale  and  languid  denotes  tne  virukncf 
fuming  by  degrees,  the  habit  the  doleful  condition  of  tfaeii 
cd,  ending  often  in  death,  the  bough  denotes  Contagim^ 
the  bafilisk,  whofe  very  breath  and  looks  are  contagioia. 

CONTENTMENT  is  reprefented  in  painting,  tic  Ifj 
fpark  pompoufly  adorn'd  with  a  fword  by  his  fide,   thei 
ments  on  his  head  are  a  plume  of  fiathers  and  jewels,  a 
^lafs  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other,  a  filver  hafbn  dapt  IbI 
thigh  full  of  money  and  jewels. 

He  looking  in  the  glafs  (hews,  that  if  a  man  be  ignontf| 
his  own  good,  he  cannot  be  content,   therefore  looks  opu 
own  fine  clothes,  money  and  jewels,  with  much  biXvslbditt 
content. 

CONTOUR,  [in  painting,  Wr.]  the  out-line  or  that 
terminates  and  defines  a  figure. 

A  great  part  of  the  skill  of  the  painter  confifts  in 
the  Contours  well. 

The  Contour  of  a  figure  makes  what  we  call  the  irti^^ 
4cftgn. 

The  Italian  painters  ordinarily  call  the  lineaments  of  thei 
the  Contour  of  it. 

CONTRAST  in  painting  and  fculpture,  cxprefles  an 
//<?«  or  difference  of  pofition,  attitude,  fcff.  oftwo  or  morel 
contiiv'd  to  make  variety  in  a  painting. 

Thus  when  in  a  group  of  thiee  figures,  one  is  (hewn 
another  behind,  and  a  third  fideways,  there  is  faid  to  be  a 
trafi. 

M.  de  Piles  defines  Contraji  an  oppofition  between  the 
which  form  objcds,    by  means  whereof  they  fet  off  otfV  I 
other.  %  J 

A  Cq^  {f^lfl  "^^  managed,  is  one  of  the  greateft  tewtiff 'I  ^ 
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The  Coniraji  is  not  only  to  be  obferv'd  in  the  pofition  of  fe- 
ral figures,  but  alfo  in  that  of  the  feveral  members  of  the 
ne  figure;  thus  if  the  right  arm  advance  the  fiutheft,  the  right 
r  is  to  be  hindmoft,  if  the  eye  be  direSed  one  way,  the  arm 

¥\  the  contrary  way,  i^c. 
he  Cmtraji  alfo  muft  be  purfued  even  in  the  drapery* 
CONVERSATION  is  reprefented  in  painting,  i^c.  by  a 
ing  man  with  a  fmiling  countenance  cbthed  in  green,  a  lau- 
1  garland  on  his  head,  a  Mercury*^  rod   in  his  hand,  twiftcd 
out  with  a  myrtle,  and  pomegranate  and  a  human  tongue  at 
5  top  with  a  fcrowl  on  which  is  written  vafoli. 
His  pofture  fliews  him  inclined  to  entertain  ibmebody,  the 
"OWl  woe  to  him  that  is  alone ;  the  two  branches  fliews  mu- 
ll amity  by  converfation,  the  tongue  exprefleth  the  mind  in 
npaiiy. 

OONVERSION  is  reprefented  in  painting,  i^c.  by  a  naked 
y  zX  years  of  difcretion  holding  a  green  ribbon  infcribed  in  te 
fnune  fperavii  on  the  ground  are  fplendid  garments,  flie  looks 
to  heaven  whence  proceeds  a  ray,  flie  is  bathed  in  tears,  her 
ndt  a-crofi,  a  Hydra  at  her  fleet  gaping. 
Fair  denotes  Converjion  to  God,  her  yean,  her  being  averfe 
iin  all  exceiTes,  her  nakednefs,  purity,  and  defpoil'd  of  all 
>rldly  aiFedions  by  her  rich  garments  upon  the  ground. 
HENRY  COOK,  was  an  EngUJb  gentleman  and  hiftory 
inter,  he  was  not  only  a  great  critick  in  painting,  but  alfo  a 
od  performer,  as  appears  in  many  publick  pieces  of  his,  viz. 
e  altar-piece  at  New  Cottegi  Chapel  in  Oxfordy  what  he  has 
ne  at  Chelfeoy  at  Hampton-Court  on  many  cielings  and  ftair 
[ea  of  this  town  and  kingdom.  He  painted  many  fine  copies  of 
I  Cartoons  oi  Raphael j  &c.  which  are  particularly  remarkable, 
ing  drawn  in  turpentine  oil,  after  the  manner  of  diftemper; 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  beeh  the  inventor,  he  died  in  Lon- 
Vy  November  i8.  1700,  aged  near  fifty  eight,  and  lies  buried 
St.  Gileses  church. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  COOPER,  born  in  the  year  1609,  a  fcho- 
r  of  Mr.  HoskinSy  and  ftudied  Vandike  or  Van-Dicky  liv'd  at 
mubny  excelled  in  portraits  and  miniature,  died  in  the  year  1672, 
^  fixty  three  years. 

Samuel  COOPER,  born  in  London  1 609.  was  an  imitator  of 
inr  Dyck. 

His  pencil  was  generally  confin'd  to  a  head  only,  and  indeed, 
low  that  part  he  was  not  always  fo  fuccefsful  as  could  be 
i(h'd,  but  for  a  face  and  all  the  dependencies  of  it,  viz.  the 
icefiil  and  becoming  air,  the  ftrength,  relievo  and  noble  fpirit ; 
>  ibftnefi  and  tender  livelinefs  of  flefli  and  blood ;  and  the 
ie  and  genteel  management  of  the  hair.  His  talent  was  fo  ex- 

*         '  traordinary 
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traordinary  and  for  the  honour  of  our  nation,  it  inijr 
vanity  be  affirmed,   he  was  (at  leaft)  equal  to  the  mafk  hm\ 
Italians^  and  that  hardly  any  one  of  his  predeceflbn  haicR 
been  able  to  (hew  fuch  perfedion  in  fo  narrow  a  oompaft;  M 
died  anno  1672,  and  lies  buiied  at  Pancras  church,    aged  m. 
three.  J 

ALEXANDER  COOPER,  was  the  dder  brother  of  &Biii| 
Cooper  J  Efq;  he  performed  well  in  miniature,  and  going  hefd] 
fea,  became  limner  to  Chrijliana  Queen  of  Sweden ;  ytt «[ 
far  esEceeded  by  his  brother  Samuel^  who  was  much  the  fjrni 
mafter.  He  did  likewife  a  landfcape  in  water  coloun  e 
well,  and  was  accounted  an  extraordinary  draftfman. 

COPAL.     A  gum  of  an  agreeable  fmell^  refeinbiing  thit  1 
incenfe  brought  from  New-Spainj  where  it  oozes  out  fifait-| 
cifions  made  in  the  bark  of  a  large  tree,  much  after  the  mi 
in  which  the  vine  yields  its  water,  when  cut  in  the  fpringi 

'Tis  very  rare,  when  good,  'tis  of  a  fine  tFanfparentTdtol 
and  melts  eafily. 

For  want  of  this,  there  is  another  kind  brought  ftom  tk 
iillesy  which  is  almoft  the  only  one  known  among  the  dniQffc 
Its  chief  confumption  is  in  making  vamtfi. 

Of  the  CHOICE  of  COPIES, 
t.  In  chufing  a  pattern  to  draw  by,  you  ought   to  obtef, 
firft,  that  it  be  well  dciign'd,  fecondly,  that  it  be  well  oorcAr 

2.  As  to  the  well  defigning,  fee  that  it  be  true  in  every  pifb| 
and  that  the  proportion  of  the  figure  be  juft  amd  anfwer  to 
life. 

3 .  If  the  pi£hire  be  a  fi&ion,  fee  that  it  be  done  boldly,  not<i!F| 
to  exceed  the  work  (but  alfo  the  poffibility)  of  nature,  as  in<^ 
taursj  fatyrsy  fyrens^  fly^^g  horfesy  fsa-horfesy  tritens^  neraih^\ 

4.  Natural  ligures  (hew  property,    and  are  required  to  f 
with  the  life ;  forced  figures  exprefs  novelty,  and  are  to  bebor 
tified   by   exorbitancies  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  puM 
without  limitation ;  novelty  caufes  admiration,  and  admiiM| 
curiolity,  and  a  kind  of  delight  and  fatb&dion. 

la  the  well  colouring,  know,  that  in  obfcurity  or  darkiA| 
there  is  a  kind  of  deepnefs ;  the  (ight  being  fweetly  deceiv'dgfi' 
dually  in  breaking  the  colours,  by  infenfible  change  frofliik| 
more  high  to  the  more  dull. 

In  the  rainbow  this  mixture  is  perfeA;  the  variety  of  coi0'i| 
are  thoroughly  difpers'd  (like  atoms  in  the  fun  beams)  among fl^l 
another  to  create  its  juft  appearance. 

See  that  the  fwellings  of  the  work  agree  to  theexafinefi  of  < 
ture,  and  as  the  parts  thereof  require,  without  ibarpnefi  in  0^1 
lines,  or  Satnefs  within  the  body  of  tlie  piece* 
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^  alfo,  that  each  hoUownefs  exafUy  correfponds  to  due  pro* 
*tion8. 

^Laftly»  view  with  attention  the  paffions,  as  joy^  forrow, 
:€,  hatred,  fear,  hope,  ^c.  and  fee  that  they  correfpond  with 
nr  proper  poftures;  for  a  touch  of  the  pencil  may  ftrangdy  al- 
''  a  paffion  to  its  juft  oppofite  or  contrary,  as  from  mirth  to 
Nuning,  (5fr. 

JCOPPER,  a  hard,  dry,  heavy,  duAile  metal,  found  in  mines 
'leveral  parts  of  Europe ;  but  moft  abundantly  in  Sweden. 
^Cfpper  is  of  all  metals  the  moft  dudile  and  malleable,   after 
^I  and  fdver. 

%y  an  analyfis  it  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  fulphur  ill  di- 
3ed,  a  yellowifh  mercury  and  a  red  fait. 
It  is  found  both  in  duft  and  in  ftones;  each  of  which  are  firft 
Jl  wafh'd,  to  feparate  them  from  the  earth,  wherewith  they 
^  tmxt.     In  this  ftate  'tis  call'd  Firgin  Copper. 
After  it  has  been  wafhM,  'tis  melted,  and  the  melted  matter 
run  into  a  kind  of  moulds,    to  form  large  blocks,   by  fome 
JIM  Salmons  J  and  by  others  Pigs  of  Copper, 
In  order  to  render  it  more  pure  and  beautiful,  they  melt  it  again 
ce  or  twice ;    fome  of  its  coarfe,  earthy  parts  being  left  each 
jbn,  and  a  quantity  of  tin  and  antimony  added  in  each.     In 
is  (bte  it  is  call'd  Rafe  Copper. 

Of  a  mixture  of  this  and  lapis  calaminaris  is  formed  brafi* 
Copper  melted  together  with  twenty  two  or  twenty  three 
unds  of  fine  tin  per  quintal  makes  bell  metal. 
Copper  melted  with  calamine  quantity  for  quantity  makes 

Copper  and  brafs  melted  in  equal  quantities  make  what  the 

mmh  call  Bronzi^^  us'd  for  figures,  ftatues,  ^c. 

Copper  turns  white  by  an  un£iion  of  fpirit  of  wine  and  orpi« 


9Hny  fays  there  is  a  Copper  naturally  white,  found  uaderneath 
ft  filver  mines. 

*The  ufe  of  Copper  is  very  extenfive;  among  other  works  of 
pper  may  be  reckoned  thofe  of  brafs,  bell  metal,  pot  metal, 
:^.  which  are  all  compofitions  where  Copper  makes  the  preva'd- 
S  ingredient. 

•ar*  blanch  COPPER.  Take  arfenick  eight  ounces,  fal-nitre 
d  white  tartar^  of  each  two  ounces,  borax  one  ounce,  reduce 
^m  to  fine  powder,  cement  the  Copper  therewith,  by  laying 
Ml  plates,  layer  upon  layer,  after  forty  eight  hours  of  a  cement- 
^heat,  (the  crucible  being  ftrong,  well  ftopt,  covered  and 
=^ngly  luted}  eocreafc  the  fire  and  caufe  it  to  melt  all  down 
:cther, 

Another 


ing  continually  ftirring  them  till  they  boil  ft 
keep  for  ufc. 

+.  Take  the  Capper  before  prepai'd,  and  n 
time,  to  which  pm  a  little  of  your  prepar'd  j 
by  little  and  little  at  a  time  (the  Cflff/r  being  fi 
it  with  a  wooden  ftick  till  it  is  diflblv'd  in  the 
it  into  an  ingot. 

The  former  powder  will  fervc  for  eight  poi 

Another  jvay.  Take  fublim'd  arfinick  two 
lalt  two  ounces,  fublime  them  together  tbre 
£xed. 

z.  Take  Rrte/iher  in//i«^j  or  leaves  half; 

ftone,    to  which  add  the  former  prepat'd  at 
fixed /«;  armmV. 

3-  Grind  ihem  well  together  with  wine  v 
which  fomc  israx  has  been  diflblv'd  ;  then  lei 
they  are  dry  wet  them  again  with  the  faid  vine 
again  upon  a  foft  fire,  do  fo  five  times. 

4.  Take  fine  filvcr  one  ounce,  and  as  mui 
compofition,  of  the  prepai'd  Cupper  eight  oun 
them  together,  and  it  will  be  in  appearance  i 

rofix  SAL  ARMONIACAr  thu  wtri. 
miliar  fublim'd  to  a  perfifl  whitencfs,  put  it 
hick  wvth   head  and    icccivcr,    caftirg  upon 
fome  good  diftill'd  vinegar,  fo  as  to  cover  it 
and  diftil  it  with  a  foft  fire. 

I.  Then  pot  upon  it  moie  frefli  vinegar  ar 
peat  this  till  the  Sat  Armonicc  remains  in  the  b 
let  the  fire  go  out  of  Itfelf,    and  keep  the  < 
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f  fix  ARSENICK.  Take  a  ftrong  lye  of  a(hes  and  fuick 
filter  it  and  diflblve  jtrfenick  with  it,  then  evaporate  the 
idity  by  boiling,  and  the  Arfenick  will  be  prepared  and  fixt. 
»  whiten  COPPER  or  BRASS  fuperficially.  Tzktfal  or- 
te,  aluniy  nitre  of  each  alike  quantity,  put  to  them  a  little 
r  oi  fther  rcfin'd  or  leaf  fthuer ;  mix  them  well  tog^her, 
•ut  it  into  the  fire  till  it  be  red  hot  in  >  crucible,  and  till  it 
□me  fmoaking.  Then  moiften  this  p6wder  with  fpittle,  and 
ither  Copper  or  Brafs  with  it,  and  it  will  be  white. 
whiten  COPPER  or  IRON.  Take  calx  of/fo^,  grind 
h  two  parts  of  calcin'd  precipitate  o{  arfenick^  and  one  part 
lite  precipitate  mercury^  imbibe  them  with  water  made  of 
fr/,  fal  armoniac^  and  litharge  of  each  equal  parts,  and  this 
ley  have  drunk  up  their  weight  of  the  water,  put  one 
>f  it  on  four  parts  of  prepar'd  Copper  or  Iron, 
\thtr  way  to  do  the  fame.  Take  calcin'd  filver^  tin  calcin'd 
liTolvM  of  each  a  like  quantity,  mix,  dry  and  cover  it  with 
as  much  fublimed  arfenick, 

9tbir  way.  Take  calcin'd^/i;^,  arfenick ^  fulphur  fublim'd 
round,  fal  armoniac  of  each  a  like  quantity,  mix  and  fub* 
Jl  three  times,  and  caft  one  part  upon  fix  parts  of  prepar'd 
^r  Copper, 

wthiT.  Take  realgar  one  ounce,  quick/iher  fublim'd  three 
»,  tartar  caldn'd  one  ounce,  grind  and  incorporate  them, 
Rit  them  into  a  vial  with  a  neck  twelve  inches  long,  and 
ifice  (o  wide  that  two  fingers  may  enter  i  lute  it  aiui  fet  it 
a  fire  covered  with  a  cloth. 

rft  make  a  gentle  fire  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  afterwards^ 
j^t  the  fire  underneath,  and  round  about  till  the  fiimace 
igr  hot  and  red;  when  all  is  cold,  break  the  vefiel  and  take 
be  metalline  matter.  This  may  eafily  be  brought  to  per- 
il. 

wthnfor  the  fame  purpofe.  Upon  tuiia  fublime  one  part  of 
wy  fublimate,  and  two  parts  of  arfenick  fublim'd  until  it 
^ve  ingrels.  This  clearly  and  very  fpecioufly  fublimes 
r. 

\iway  to  9^ine  little  plates  of  COPPER  to  tinge  glafs  of 
rt  colour.  We  have  fhewn  the  way  to  make  crocus  martis 
oburing  glafs,  and  now  we  will  (hew  that  of  copper,  which 
7  near  in  nature  to  the  other,  and  which  diflblves  in  the 
ackls  and  corrofives.  f^enus  as  well  as  Mars  (or  copper  as 
at  iron)  give  us  difierent  colours,  which  proceed  from  diffe- 
irays  of  preparing  them. 

Writ  pretends  tlut  brafs  gives  us  a  finer  blue  than  ccfper^ 
alba  of  the  lapis  calaminaris^  which  w  mixt  with  it,  and 
r  cauftt  the  colour. 

Of 


prepAntion,  are  a  lai  ui  apfur  ui  uiiu  cjujmi. 
ing  the  colour  of  gold  called  fcfloons  ;  thefe 
this  colour  by  lapis  caiaminaris,  which  does  t 
CeppcTf  but  augment]  its  weight.  This  bra 
cin'd,  tinges  glafs  of  a  blue  and  fca  green ; 
it  is  thus. 

To  avoid  the  expence  of  buying  new,  yoi 
tbofe  leaves  which  have  bctn  already  ufed  and 
ing  good,  and  cut  them  with  fcilTars  into  litt 
them  into  a  crucible  covered  and  luted  in  tht 
nace  to  calcine,  and  let  them  ftand  there  fc 
fire,  fo  that  the  leaves  may  not  melt,  for  th 
unfit  for  this  ufe.  The  four  days  being  cxpiri 
be  calcined ;  beat  them  on  a  porphyry  ftone, 
through  a  line  ficve,  and  you  will  have  a  black 
you  mull  fpread  on  tiles,  and  put  tt  into  th 
four  days  longer ;  then  lake  it  off,  and  blow 
may  be  fallen  on  it ;  then  reduce  it  again  into 
it  through  a  fine  fieve  as  before,  and  keep  it  1 

You  may  know  when  it  is  well  calcined, 
and  fwells  when  you  put  it  upon  it ;  if  it  d 
calcine  other  leaves,  thofc  being  not  rerviccabl 
are  burnt  in  the  calcination. 

Anather  way  of  nalcining  thefe  leaves  of  CO 
very  tranfpareni  red,  yellnv  and  ibakedmy. 
leaves  as  before -mentioned,  cut  ihem  into  fmal 
tify  them  with  fnlphur  pulverized  in  a  ctuc 
luted  ;  then  fet  them  on  burning  coals  at  the  r 
to  calcine  for  twenty  four  hours ;  then  take  ii 
fmall;  then  put  it  into  an  earthen  vefTel  in  a 
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il  colours,  which  proceeds  from  the  lapis  calamtnarls^  and 
e  other  mixtures  in  the  preparation. 

To  make  this  powder,  take  copper  in  thin  plates,  what  quan- 
you  pleafe,  put  it  in  a  large  crucible,  and  fet  it  into  a  fur- 
tj  'till  it  be  calcin'd,  without  melting ;  then  being  cool'd, 
loe  it  into  powder,  which  will  be  very  red,  and  fearce  it ;  of 
I  divers  ufes  may  be  made,  as  will  be  (hewn  in  many  pla- 

r#  calcine  COPPER  thrice  for  colouring  glafs.  The  &me  red 
(der  in  the  preceding  chapter  ferves  here. 
!^ay  that  powder  on  tiles,  and  calcine  it  again  in  the  furnace 
four  days,  and  it  will  become  black,  and  coagulated   into 
mafs. 

Leduce  it  to  powder  and  fearce  it,  and  calcine  it  again  for 
or  fix  days  in  the  fame  furnace,  and  it  will  become  grey, 
KHit  coagulating  any  more,  or  running  into  lumps,  and  will 
1  a  condition  fit  to  be  diilblv'd. 

^hb  powder  the  Italians  call  ramina  di  trecottCj  and  of  it  Is 
e  a  sky  coloured  blue,  the  colour  of  turkoisj  the  green  of 
'aldy  and  feveral  other  colours. 

:  muft  not  be  calcin'd  above  three  times,  becaufe  it  would 
onger  colour  glafs. 

t  may  be  known  whether  it  be  calcin'd  well,  by  cafting  fome 
t  into  a  pot  of  boiling  glafs ;  if  it  fwells,  it  is  enough ;  \i 
it  muft  be  fet  again  into  the  furnace  for  twenty  four  hours^ 
a.ther  begin  a  new  procefs. 

k  ea/ier  and  lefs  chargeable  way  of  making  thrice  calcined 
PP£R.  This,  as  it  h  lefs  expenfive,  wiU  alfo  be  almoft 
1  in  beauty. 

*ake  fcales  made  by  braziers  in  making  pots,  kettles,  and 
r  works  of  brafs,  which  is  cheaper  by  far  then  new  cop- 

*lie(e  fcales  need  not  be  ftratified,  like  the  copper  before 
tioned,  which  is  troublefome ;  there  is  no  need  of  any  thing 
to  wafli  them  from  all  filth,  to  dry  them  well,  and  to  put 
X  into  one  or  more  crucibles,  and  to  fet  them  into  the 
th  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  for  the  fpace  of  four  days. 
^tx  being  at  length  cool'd,  they  are  to  be  pounded  or  ground 
Icarc'd. 

r'hen  the  powder  is  to  be  fet  a  fecond  time  into  the  fame  fur- 
K  to  reverberate  for  four  days  more,  and  you  will  have  little 
3  of  a  black  colour,  which  muft  be  pounded  and  fearc'd 
Ui,  and  then  put  the  third  time  into  tiie  reverberatory;  then 
-r  four  other  days,  reduce  them  to  powder  as  before. 
Thus  will  it  be  prepared  with  lefs  expence,  and  as  good  for 
;>uring  of  gla/s  s  which  may  be  known  vety  eafily,  by  mak- 
ing 
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ine  a  trial  of  it  on  melted  ghfs  ;  ibr  if  it  makes  it  rifewhi 
aift  it  on,  it  is  right. 

To  tingi  COPPER  of  a  gM  colmr.  Take  coppir  nd 
calaminarisf  of  each  eight  drams,  of  tutty  four  diaim. 
the  copper  red  hot  twice,  quenching  it  in  urine,  doing  tk 
by  the  lapis  and  the  tuttj.  Take  of  the  diflolv'd  coffs 
ounce,  adding  to  it  two  ounces  of  honey  ;  boil  them  d 
honey  look  black,  and  is  fo  dry,  that  it  may  be  powderaffi 
beat  with  the  lapis  and  tuttj ;  then  boil  them  again  till  dB> 
pir  is  melted,  and  it  is  done. 

Another  way.  Take  the  gall  of  a  goat  and  arfenuk  rfi 
a  fufficient  quantity,  and  diftil  tnem ;  then  wa(h  die  qf 
being  firft  made  bright  in  this  water,  and  it  will  change  ill 
colour  of  gold. 

Another  way.  Melt  Copper^  and  put  in  a  little  zflrfai 
ings,  and  the  Copter  will  have  a  glorious  golden  colour. 

To  make  COPPER  of  a  white  colour.  Take  fiUmm 
fal  armoniack  of  each  a  like  quantity,  boil  them  in  viiMp' 
which  quench  the  copper^  having  furft  been  made  red  hi(i 
it  will  be  like  Alvcr. 

Another  way.     Heat  copper  red  hot  divers  times,  and 
it  in  oil  of  tartar  per  dcUqutum^  and  it  will  be  white. 

Another  way.     l^ake  arfenick  an  ounce  and  a  half, 
fuhlimate  an  ounce,  of  azMre  half  an  ounce ;  mix  thai 
good  and  pure  greafe  like  an  ointment,  and  with  thb  VMH^ 
copper  veflel ;  then  put  that  veflel  into  another,  and  let  it  il 
digeftive  heat,  letting  it  Aand  for  two  months  \  after 
cleanfe  it  with  a  brufh  and  water,  and  it  is  done. 

Another  way.     Take  calcin'd  arfenick  with  falt'petn% 
mercury  fuhlimate^  which  caft  upon  melted  copper,  ui  i^ 
be  white  like  filver. 

To  foften  COPPER.     Melt  burnt  brafs  in   a  cnid* 
horaxj  quench  it  in  linfeed  oil,    and  then  beat  it  gentlj  • 
anvil ;  then  boil  it  again ,  and  quench  it  in  oil  as  belaiCi< 
ing  this  five  or  iix  times  till  it  is  foft  enough,  and  this  will 
ly  unite   with  gold,  of  which  you  may  put  in  moielifl 
than  you  can  of  other  brafs.  i 

COPPER  GREEN.  To  make  this,  take  a  pound  ofi 
French  verdegreafe  made  at  Monipelier^  that  being  the  hfc' 
caufe  the  verdegreafe  made  at  any  other  place  will  fade. 

To  this  add  three  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar ;  let 
both  reduc'd  to  a  very  fine  powder;  but  be  fure  to  take 
ftop  your  ncife  while  the  verdegreafe  is  pounding,  and  to 
bunch  of  fine  linen  in   your  mouth,  to   breathe  chnn^j 
otherwife  the    fubtil  powder  of  the  verdegreafe  will 
you. 
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^hen  this  is  done,  mix  both  the  powders  in  two  quarts  of 
t^  and  boil  them  in  an  earthen  pipkin  to  the  coiiiurfiption 
le  half  3  then  fet  it  by  till  it  is  cold ;  then  ftrain  it,  and 
be  liquor  into  a  glafs  bottle;  ftop  it  up,  and  let  it  ftand  to 
I  tin  the  liquor  be  very  clear,  and  fo  you  will  have  a  delicate 
I  water  for  wafliiRg  prints,  iifc. 

U  the  verdigreafi  not  being  always  of  a  goodne(s,  fome* 
I  the  colour  may  not  prove  fo  deqp  as  you  would  have  it  for 
uies. 

0  remedy  this,  put  fome  of  it  into  a  broad  earthen  diib, 
let  it  over  a  chafing  di(h  of  coals,  and  by  a  gentle  heat^ 

1  fb  much  of  the  liquid  part  to  evaporate,  till  by  trying  on 
>  and  letting  of  it  dry,  the  colour  is  as  you  would  havd 


you  may  note,  that  if  it  ihine  too  much  when  dry,  i^ 
t  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  it  is  not  rightly  made,  if  it  does 
more  than  juft  fhine ;  and  if  you  cannot  make  the  colouf 
nporating  it  (as  before)  without  making  it  fhine  too  much» 
left  way  nifiU  be  to  add  fome  more  verdegreafe,  and  boil  it 

Bin,  tUl  it  beccftnes  a  tranfparent  deep  wiDow  green. 
PPERAS  7  a  mineral  form'd  in  copper  mines,  and  which 
OPERAS    5  is  properly  a  kind  of  vitriol. 
^fpiras  is  purified  and  prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  akun 
bit  petre,  bv  paffing  tJm^  leveral  lixiviums  till  it  be  wholly 
fd  to  cryftaL 

Jbeie  is  Cotperas  of  England^  of  Pifa^   Giiinanf^  Cyprus^ 
fory  and  Italy ;  which  only  dlSer  from  each  other  in  oo^ 
aad  perfe^n,  being  all  the  iame  mineraL 
Sy//  C^piras  is  the  Copperai  of  Oirmaity^  cakin'd,  hid  in 
\  Chen  filtrated  and  reduced  to  fait;  of  which  ^  it  GDagu- 

they  form  cakes  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  each.    Siicli  are 

brought  from  Gofltlar  in  Gtrmany. 
ae  Saxm  Coppiras^  before  it  is  whiteh'd^  is  of  a  bhiilh  green^ 
Bod  tranfparent. 

le  EngUJb  Copperas  is  of  a  fine  green ;  that  of  Cyprus  and 
W7  of  a  sky  blue,  in  pieces  cut  like  the  point  of  a  dia- 
i. ;  that  of  Pifa  and  Italy  is  likewife  green,  and  the  laft  is 
Apparent  as  glafs. 

pperas  is  of  confiderable  ufe  in  many  preparations ;  but  ef* 
ly  in  dying.     The  hatters  alfo  ufe  it  in  their  dye,  and  this 
^aub  are  the  ingredients  that  compofe  writing  ink. 
:%  ordinary  Englijh  Copperas  is  made  of  a  kind  of  ftones 

on  the  fea  (hoie  in  EJex^  Hampfl)ire^  and  fo  weft  ward,  or* 
I Jy  calTd  gold  Jlonesy  from  the  colour  i  they  abound  with 
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To  prepare  the  Copperds  from  them,  they  arc  laid  in  heaps 
or  beds  under  ground.  In  procefs  of  time,  they  fwell  and  fer- 
inent,  and  by  degrees  a  humodr  diftils  out,  which  drawn  into 
a  ciftern,  and  being  afterwards  boii'd,  in  the  boiling  (hoots  into 
thofe  cryftals  we  fee  It  in. 

CORAL  is  a  produdion  of  the  fea,  which  is  reckoned  in  the 
jdaf^  of  marine  plants.  ^ 

Mr.  Kircher  fuppofci;*  that  there  are  whole  forefts  of  it  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fea ;  and  Mr.  Tournefort  afTerts,  that  it  multiplies 
by  (eed,  tho'  neither  its  flower  nor  grain  be  known. 
\  So  then,  if  it  be  a  plant,  it  has  roots,  by  which  it  is  &ftened 
to  the  rock  on  which  it  grows ;  and  thefe  roots  are  covered  with 
a  bark,  befet  with  ftarry  pores,  which  traverfe  them  from  top  to 
)K)ttom. 

Above  thefe  roots  is  the  wood^  part  (if  we  may  fo  call  a  matter 
^hat  refembles  ftones,  rather  than  wood.) 

It  is  divided  into  branches  like  other  plants.  The  extj^emi- 
^  of  it  are  foft  and  rounded  into  little  bowls,  ufually  divided 
into  fix  cells.  Thefe  bowls  are  accounted  a  kind  of  pods^  Which 
contain  the  feed  of  the  coral.  . 

M.  le  Comte  de  Marfiglt  obferves,  it  grows  chiefly  in  grotto's, 
whofe  aperture  oi"  mouth  opens  to  the  fouth,  and  the  vault  or 
concave  arch  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

As'  to  its  growth,  *tis  neceflary  that  thd-fea  be  as  quiet  and 
ftill  as  a  pond  3  it  vegetates  contrary  to  afanoft  all  other  plants, 
the  foot  of  it  adhering  to  the  top  of  the  grotto,  and  its  branches 
extending  downwards. 

M.  de  Marfiglt  is  of  opinion,  that  its  fubftance  was  originally 
fluid ;  and  that  which  coniirms  the  notion  is,  that  the  fame  fuh- 
fiance  does  fometimes'line  the  infide  of  a  fliell,  which  it  could 
never  enter,  but  in  form  of  a  fluid. 

The  antients  were  of  opinion,  that  Coral  was  foft  while  it 
continued  in  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  that  it  only  became 
hard  sind  folid  by  the  impreilion  of  the  air.  But  the  modems 
have  by  experience  found  to  the  contrary. 

There  are  properly  but  three  kinds  of  Coral^  red^  white  and 
Hack ;  the  white  is  the  rareft,  and  moft  efteemM ;  but  the  red  is 
the  moft  in  ufe.     It  is  procured  by  liibing. 

It  is  to  be  chofen  thick,  fmooth  and  (hining,  and  of  a  beauti- 
ful  red,  not  cq^red  with  any  tartarous  matter. 

CORAL  FISHERY.  There  are  feveral  pkccs  where  thi§ 
fifliery  is  carried  on,  as  the  Perfian  Gulf  tht  Rid  Sea^  the  coafts 
of  Africa  towards  the  Bajlion  of  France^  the  iflands  of  Majorca 
and  Corfjca^  and  the  coafts  of  Provence  and  Catalonia.  ' 

The  method  of  fifhing  is  pretty  much  the  fame  in  all 
cJaces,  with  that  us'd  at  the  Bajiion  of  Francey  where  there  ia  an 
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eftiUifhed  AQmry^  under  the  direSion  of  a  company^  and  Is  as 
follows. 

Each  boat  is  mann'd  wkb  ieven  or  eight  men,  commanded 
by  the  patron  or  proprietor ;  the  cafter  throws  a  machine  (which 
performs  the  office  of  a  cafting  net)  that  tears  up  the  coral  from 
the  bottom  of  the  fea  -,  the  other  fix  manage  the  boat.  This 
machine  is  compos'd  of  two  beams  ty'd  a  crols,  with  a  leaden 
weight  to  pitfs  them  down.  To  thefe  beams  is  faftened  a  great 
quantity  of  hemp,  loofely  twifted  round,  among  which  they  mix 
fome  ftrong  nets. 

The  machine  being  thus  furnifh'd,  is  let  down  into  the  fea» 
and  when  the  Coral  is  pretty  ftrongly  entangled  in  the  hemp 
and  the  nets,  it  is  drawn  up  by  a  rope,  which  is  unwound, 
according  to  the  depth,  and  which  fometimes  requires  half  a 
dozen  bcAts  crews  to  draw.  If  the  cord  happens  to  break,  the 
fifhermen  are  in  great  danger  of  being  drowned. 

Before  the  filhers  go  out,  \hey  agree  on  the  price  of  the 
Coraly  which  is  ordinarily  at  the  rate  of  4  x.  6  d,  per  pound. 

The.tinie  of  the  C&ral  fHhery  is  from  Jpril  till  Jufyj  which 
when  it  is  over,  and  in  a  feafon  ufually  amounts  to  twenty  five 
quintals  of  Coral  to  each  boat,  this  is  divided  into  thirteen 
parts ;  of  which  the  patron  or  mafier  coralUr  has  four,  the  ca- 
iler  two,  and  each  of  the  fix  companions  one.  The  thirteenth 
bein^  referv'd  for  the  company. 

To  make  artificial  CORAL.  Take  the  horns  of  a  goat^ 
fcrape  or  (have  them,  reduce  them  to  powder,  fteep  them  in  a 
ftrong  lye  made  of  the  allies  of  the  wood  of  an  a(h,  fifteen  days 
together;* then  take  irout  of  the  lye,  and  mix  it  with  cinnabar^ 
difiblv'd  in  water ;  hang  it  over  an  eafy  fire  till  it  grow  thick,  and 
then  if  it  have  the  right  colour  of  Coraly  make  it  into  what 
form  or  fiiAion  you  plesjfe',*  and  polifh  it  according  to  art. 

Another,  Take  Cinnabar  well  beaten,  and  apply  a  layer  there* 
of  on  a  piece  of  wood  well  dry*d  and  polifh'd,  being  firft  moi- 
ilened  with  fize;  then  polifh  it  again,  and  for  varnifli  rub  it 
over  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 

CORRECTION  is  reprdlnted  in  painting,  i^c.  by  an  old 
crabbed  woman  fitting  upon  a  bench  with  a  whip  in  her  lefl 
hand,  and  a  pen  in  her  right  with  which  fhe  is  correcting  a 
book. 

Old  and  crofs  grained  to  fhew  that  corre6tion  is  a  prudent  aft 
in  him  that  gives  it,  and  grievous  to  him  that  receives  it,  and 
therefore- ihe  has  a  rod  in  one  hand,  and  a  pen  in  the  other; 
the  book  contains  (he  caufe  of  complaint  and  CorreSfion. 

PADRE  GIACOMO  CORTESI  caWd  BORGOG- 
NONE,  bom  in  the  year  1605,  excell'd  in  battles^  died  in  the 
year  1675, 
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PIETRO  di  COSIMO,  born  in  the  year  1441,  fchdar  of 
Co/mo  Rofelliy  Hv'd  at  Florence^  exceird  in  painting  bacchanals 
and  mafquerades,  died  in  the  year  1521,  aged  eighty  yean. 

COSMOGRAPHY  b  reprefented  in  painting,  i^c.  by  an 
ancient  lady  in  a  sky  coloured  itarry  veftm^t,  under  which  is 
another  of  an  earthy  colour,  ftanding  betwixt  two  globes,  the 
celeftial  on  the  right  fide,  and  the  terreftrial  on  the  left ',  hold- 
ing an  aftrolabe  in  her  right  hand,  in  her  left  the  Roman  ra- 
dius. 

She  is  ancient  becaufe  (he  derives  her  pedigree  from  the  crea^ 
fion  of  the  world.  Her  garments  denote  her  participating  both 
of  heaven  and  earth,  as  do  the  globes,  as  being  the  inftniments, 
with  which  (he  takes  the  diftance  and  magnitude  of  feveral  ftars 
and  the  operations  upon  earth. 

COSTUME,  [in  painting]  as  to  oblerve  the  VffitnM,  is  to 
make  every  perfon  and  thing  to  fuftain  the  proper  chaurader ; 
and  not  only  to  obferve  the  ftory,  but  the  circumftances,  the 
fcene  of  adion,  the  country  or  place,  but  to  make  the^habttSy 
arms  manners,  proportions,  and  the  like  to  correspond. 

PETER  COTTART,  an  engraver  of  vafcs  us'd  this 
mark. 
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JOHN  COVAY,  who  engrav'd  the  works  of  Mr. 

f^ouet^  and  others  us'd  this  mark. 

COUCH,  in  paintings  is  a  term  us'd  ibr  each  lay  or  im- 
prefiion  of  colour,  either  in  oil  or  water  ;  wherewith  the  painter 
covers  his  canvafs,  wall,  wainfcot  or  other  matter  to  be  paint- 
ed. 

Thus  they  fay,  a  painting  has  had  its  laft  Couch  or  lay ;  a 
ceiling  has  had  two  couches^  there  is  a  great  deal  of  art  in  coucb^ 
ing  the  colours  well  one  after  another. 

The  word  is  alfo  us'd  for  a  lay  or  impreflion  on  any  thing  to 
make  it  more  firm  and  confident,  or  to  skreen  it  from  the  wea- 
ther. 

Thus  paintings  are  cover'd  with  a  Couch  of  varntfli ;  a  canvas 
to  be  painted,  muft  firft  have  two  couches  of  fize  before  the  00- 
loun  are  laid. 

Two  or  three  couches  of  white-lead  are  laid  on  wood  before 
the  Couch  of  gold  is  apply 'd. 

The  leather  gilders  lay  a  Couch  of  water  and  whites  of 
on  the  leather,  before  they  apply  the  leaf  gold  or  filver. 

The  gold  wire-drawers  alfo  ufe  the  word  Conchy  for  the  gaUi 
or  filver  leaf,  wherewith  they  cover  the  mafi  to  be  ^ded  or  fil- 
veredj  before  they  draw  it  through  the  iroDj  that  is  to  give  it 
its  proper  thicknefs. 

The 
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The  giMen  ufe  the  term  Couch  for  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
filver  leaves,  apply'd  on  the  metals  in  giMine  or  filvering.  Each 
Couch  of  gold  is  but  one  leaf  or  two  at  moft,  and  each  of  fllver 
three,  to  gild. 

If  the  gilding  be  hatth'd,  there  are  requir'd  from  eight  to 
twelve  C§iubiSj  and  onl^  three  or  four,  if  it  be  without  hatch- 
ing. 

To  filver,  there  are  reqiiirM  from  four  to  ten  couches^  ac- 
cording to  the  beauty  of  the  work. 

COUNTER-LIGHT,  7  a  window  or  light  oppofite  to  any 

COUNTER- JOUR,  5  thing,  which  makes  it  appear  to  a 
difadvantage;  a  fingle  Counter-Light  is  fufficient  to  take  away 
all  the  beauty  of  a  fine  painting. 

COUNTER-DRAWING  m  tainting^  &c.  is  the  copying 
a  defign  or  painting  by  means  of  a  fine  linen  cloth,  an  oil'd  paper 
or  other  tranfparent  matter;  whereon  the  ftrokes  appearing 
through,  are  followed  and  trac'd  with  a  pencil,  with  or  without 
colour. 

Sofl&etimes  COUNTER-DRAWING  is  done  on  glafs,  and 
with  frames  or  nets  divided  into  fquares  with  filk  or  with  thread, 
and  alfo  by  means  of  inftruments  invented  for  thepurpofe,  as  the 
parallelogram.    Which  fee. 

COUNTER-PROOF  in  rolling  prefs  printing,  a  print  taken 
oS  from  another  frefh  printed ;  which  by  being  pafs'd  through 
the  prefs  gives  the  figure  of  the  former,  but  inverted. 

To  COUNTER-PROOVE  is  alfo  to  pafs  a  defign  in  black 
lead,  or  red  chalk  through  the  prefs,  after  having  moiflen'd 
with  a  fpung^  both  that  and  the  paper  on  which  the  Counter^ 
Proof  is  to  be  taken. 

COWSLIPS  are  of  four  or  five  colours. 

I.  Of  2iYtry  pait  purple.  2.  Oi gridelin.  3.  Of  «;&>/ and 
yelUwy  &c. 

1.  To  paint  them  in  miniature,  lay  the  purple  on  with  ul- 
tramarim^  carmine  and  white,  obferving  to  diminifli  the  quan- 
tity of  this  hft,  when  you  are  (hading. 

2.  As  for  thofe  of  a  gridelin  colour,  paint  them  with  a  light 
laii^  a  very  little  ultramarine^  and  a  great  deal  ot  white',  fhade 
with  the  (ame,  but  let  it  be  darker. 

3.  For  the  white  fort,  let  it  be  white  alone,  and  (hade  with 
Hack  and  white  ftrokes. 

The  eye  of  thefe  three  Coiv/Sps  mufl  be  done  with  mafiicote^ 
the  form  of  a  ftar,  which  is  (naded  with  gambooge,  and  muft  in 
the  midft  of  it  have  a  fmall  round  of  bladder  green. 

Thtyelkw  Cowjlip  muft  be  ma/iicot^  (haded  withgamhooge 
fjni  umhtr% 

Tiic  bip4«|  duBlfBaves,  and  the  ftems  muft  he  verditer  mixM  with 

O  3  a  little 
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alUtle  maJltcoU  and  finifli'd  with  Iri$  green ;  with  this  Tame  oolour 
expreiiing  ribs  and  veins  oa  the  leaves,  brightening  the  lights  of 
the  largeft  with  maftUcft* 

p  Michael  Coxts  his  mark  on  certain  Arabian  flories 

Jvui  .  in  fixty  eight  plates,  dated  in  difieient  years,  one  is 
V-'VJLj   in  1576, 

C.  P.  fignifies  Cornelius  Pulemburgh  pinxity  John  Bronchorts  im. 
T,  LUKE  VAN  CRANOGIO,  or.  Luke  Van  Cragn^ 
^ILl  painter  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  His  mark  is  fometimes  L.  C 
V^  with  a  wing'd  dragon,  and  the  year  1509,  at  other 
times  hb  mark  is  two  little  Gothic  fliields,  or  with  the  mark, 
or  L.  V.  G.     He  engraved  in  wood  and  copper. 

To  make  CRAYONS  or  PASTILS  of  which  tbon  an  dif- 
ferent methods  Some  dire£t  to  take  plaifter  of  Ptfr/x  or  alabamr 
calcin'dy  and  of  the  colour  of  which  you  intend  to  nuke  your 
Crayons  a  fufficient  quantity  ;  to  grind  them  firft  afunder,  and 
then  together,  and  with  a  little  water  to  make  them  ipto  pafte; 
then  to  roll  them  with  your  hand  upon  the  grinding  ftone  into 
long  pieces  like  black  lead  pencils,  and  then  to  dry  them  mode- 
rately in  the  air ;  which  when  they  are  to  be  us'd,  are  (q  be 
fcrap'd  or  fhav'd  to  a  point  like  a  common. pencil. 

Thus  Crayons  may  be  made  of  what  colour  you  pleafe,  fitting 
them  for  the  faces  of  men^  women^  Umdfcapes^  clmds^  fun-beams^ 
buildings  and  Jbadows. 

Another  way.  Take  tobacco-jupe  clay,  and  teqnper  it  with  a 
little  water  with  what  colour  you  pieafe,  makilkg  feveral  accord- 
ing to  the  heigbtsof  colours  you  would  make  ufe  of,  which  mix 
with  the  faid  tobacco-pipe  clay,  fo  much  as  the  clay  will  bear, 
work  all  well  together,  form  them  into  Crayons^  and  fet  them 
to  dry  for  ufe. 

7 he  manner  of  laying  the  ground  Fkih-Colour  for  a  face  to  be 
wrought  upon  with  CRAYONS.  The  bell  way,  fays  Mr.  Brown^ 
is  to  colour  the  paper  that  you  intend  to  draw  on  with  a  carna- 
tion or  fleih-colour,  near  the  complexion  of  the  party  you  intend 
to  draw  after;  and  to  cover  the  whole  paper  with  the  fame 
complexion,  which  is  made  of  cerufs^  meny  and  a  IMtyeUow-oker 
ground  with  a  little  gum  arabick. 

When  you  prepare  them  make  a  good  parcel  of  various  com- 
plexions together,  it  being  not  worth  while  to  make  one  at  a 
time. 

You  are  to  lay  on  this  ground  colour  with  a  wet  fpunge,  but 
let  the  colour  be  fo  bound  with  gnm^  that  it  will  not  ftir  from 
the  paper  by  rubbing  with  your  finger  on  it. 

When  this  ground  is  dry,  then  sketch  or  draw  thf  fiift  rough 
draught  with  coal,  that  being  as  you  would  have  it,  draw  over 
the  fame  lines  again  more  peife^y  with  red-chalk,   then  with 

your 
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your  jfeveral  Cragons  yau  are  to  rub  in  your  colours  firff,  thea 
with  your  fingers  you  are  to  fweeten  and  mix  ttiem  together, 
fcumbling  them  one  into  another  after  the  manner  of  the  oil 
painters. 

And  becaufe  many  times  the  Crayons  will  not  ibarpen  to  (b 
good  a  point  as  black  or  red  chalk,  you  muft  be  extremely  care- 
ful to  cloie  and  finiflx  all  your  work  at  laft  with  red  and  black 
chalk,  which  you  may  (harpen  at  your  pleafure. 

Hans  Holbenj  painter  to  King  Henry  VII L  drew  in  Crayons 
the  pi&ures  of  moft  of  the  Englijb  nobility  both  Lords  and 
Ladies ;  and  tbefe  were  the  patterns  whereby  he  painted  his  pic- 
tures in  oil. 

There  is  another  ordinary  way  of  drawing  in  Crayons  on  blue 
paper,  the  ground  colours  are  to  be  rubb'd  in  firft  with  a  pencil, 
and  afterwards  with  a  ftubbed  pencil  or  your  finger. 

And  if  you  pleafe  you  may  work  upon  parchment  exceeding 
neat  and  curious.  In  this  nunner,  fays  our  author,  I  have  fecn 
little  pieces  extremely  well  done  by  the  hand  of  that  great 
matter  Hen.  Goltzitis  (the  faces  were  about  the  bignefs  of  a  y^^ 
£obus )  and  alfo  fome  done  by  the  fame  hand  in  Crayons^ 
which  at  a  fmall  diilance  you  would  have  taken  for  limning. 

Some  he  drew  upon  the  rough  fide  of  *velum^  and  fome  on 
the  fmooth  fide  of  parchment,  being  rubb'd  in  with  fmall  flubbed 
pencils,  and  finifh'd  with  iharp  pointed  red  or  black  chalk. 

His  Crayons  were  about  the  length  of  a  finger,  and  about  the 
thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill. 

Mr.  Brown  toys,  he  has  obferv'd,  that  CRAYONS  or  dry 
colours  are  wrought  in  feveral  manners  or  ways. 

The  firfl  is  that  of  Falyantj  whofe  manner  was  to  place  fede- 
ral heaps  of  colours  in  powder  upon  white  paper,  of  feveral  tem- 
peratures, according  to  the  ohjeQ.  he  drew  after,  whether  the 
life  or  painting. 

His  out-lines  being  firfl  drawn,  he  made  ufe  of  feveral  rolls 
of  white  paper,  rolled  up  very  hard  and  clofe,,  about  the  length 
of  a  pencil  ftick  us'd  in  limning^  and  fome  of  them  about  the 
thicknefs  of  the  fame,  bigger  or  lefler  according  as  his  work  re- 
quired with  which  he  rubnd  in  the  feveral  colours.  And  that 
his  work  is  reafonably  neat,  and  had  a  pretty  good  force. 

And  that  fome  of  the  French  matters  have  a  manner,  which 
differs  but  in  two  things  from  the  former. 

Inflead  of  the  rolls  of  paper  they  make  ufe  of  ttubbed  pencils, 
fome  of  which  are  ftufF'd  with  cotton,  and  others  with  bombaft, 
and  inttead  of  placing  the  colours  on  paper,  they  put  them  into 
fmall  boxes. 

But  he  rather  efteems  the  way  of  drawing  with  a  Crayon 
about  the  length  of  a  Aiger^  composed  of  feveral  colours  and  mi^- 

'  '  O  4  lures. 
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tures,  ground  together  of  a  good  ponfiftence  and  ftiffiiefi,  and 
tcXPd  up  and  dried. 

That  though  they  usM  formerly  to  temper  them  with  nSOc^ 
beer  or  ale,  and  fome  have  anciently  made  ufe  of  ftale  fize  to 
bind  the  colours  together,  yet  he  approves  not  of  any  of  tbefe; 
fx  rither  they  hind  the  colours  fo  hard  that  you  cannot  draw  at 
idl  with  them,  or  dfe  they  are  fo  brittle  or  loofe  that  you  can* 
not  fharpen  them  to  a  point. 

Another  way.  Grind  your  coloun  very  fine  upon  a  marble, 
fift  them  through  a  tiffimy  fieve;  then  taike  a  piece  of  tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  and  lay  it  on  the  grinding-ftone,  and  temper  it  and 
your  colours  together  with  ftrong  ale-wort. 

Great  r^re  muft  be  taken  not  to  make  them  too  wet,  but 
of  an  even  temper  like  moift  day,  fo  that  you  may  roU  them 
|ip  with  your  hand  upon  a  ftone. 

Then  lay  them  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  list  them  to  dry  in 
an  oyen  after  the  bread  has  been  drawn  out,  or  elle  you  may 
^ry  |h^m  on  a  fire-ihovel  by  degrees,  till  they  are  of  a  due 
bardnefs,  which  yo^  may  know  by  trying  them  on  a  piece  of 
papers  and  if  they  caft,  they  are  not  dry  enough,  and  if  fo  you 
|nuft  dry  them  longer,  till  they  will  not  caft ;  then  take  a  far- 
ther s^d  fome  lallet  oil,  and  oU  them  Ughtly  over,  and  then  lay 
them  by  to  dry  a^in ;  till  they  have  thoroughly  imbiVd  the  oil^ 
^hich  will  render  them  excellent,  and  work  free  and  eafy. 

Mr.  Brtmm  tells  us,  that  he  has  taken  yeUow-oker  burnt,  and 
lolKd  it  up  into  a  Crayon^  and  dried  it  with  a  moderate  beat,  and 
when  it  was  thoroughly  dry,  he  made  it  very  warm,  and  then 
flipp'd  it  into  linfecd  oil,  and  being  thoroughly  (bak*d,  he 
^rew  with  it,  and  rubbing  it  with  his  finger,  it  would  not  nib 
out^  nor  any  part  of  it  ftir,  and  he  believes  all  the  reft  of  the 
colours  may  be  made  to  have  the  fame  quality ;  and  adda,  he 
doubts  not  hut  the  German  mailers  and  others  of  the  low  Dutch 
h^d  that  art,  he  having  by  him  drawings  i(i  Crayons  of  Gok'- 
^us  and  others,  which  were  extremely  neat,  and  would  not 
rub  out,  being  ftrong  and  like  oil  painting. 

Hp  recommends  the  following  as  the  Mt  manner  of  making 
Crayons, 

firft  temper  as  many  Crayons  as  there  are  varieties  and  changea 
of  colourings  in  flelh,  or  faces,  or  draperies^  or  landfcapea,  He. 
making  them  deeper  or  lighter  as  you  pleafe,  as 

Jf  you  were  to  make  a  Crayon  for  a  brown  gfewing  com- 
plexion^ grind  upon  your  ftone  cirufs  and  vermilion,  Eng^ 
oker  and  a  little  pinij  you  need  not  be  over  curious  to  grind  thna 
extremely  fjne^   but  reafonably  to  bruife  and  mix  them  weD  to* 

Eth(pr  i  %o  this  add  a  proportionable  quanfi^  of  pknfter  of  Paris 
^  mt^  and  finely  fifted  iiaw^  a  fine  ti^y  fivc}  then  moF 
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that  and  incorporate  it  with  all  the  ookmn  indifferently  thick  and 
fiifF  like  moUt  day  $  and  then  take  it  from  the  ftone  and  roll  it 
up  in  a  lump^  out  of  which  lump  you  may  make  your  Craymu^ 
by  rolling  with  the  palm  of  your  hand  upon  the  ftone  a  fmall 
quantity  of  it»  as  much  as  will  make  a  CrayoB  the  length  of  a 
finger^  and  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill  $  then  by  it  ia 
the  fun  to  dry  or  the  wind,  but  not  by  the  fire. 

In  this  manner,  and  widi  this  mixture  of  plalftir  of  Paris^ 
with  all  the  other  colours  and  ihadows  in  general,  you  will  make 
them  of  a  g^tle  quality  and  bind  the  colours  together,  and 
make  them  boM  a  (harpening  to  a  fine  point  which  otherwile 
would  be  too  loofe  and  brittle;  The  colour  moft  difficult  to 
work  in  thiskind  is  crimfen^  if  you  make  ufe  oflate^  which  yoa 
may  avoid  and  make  ufe  of  r^t. 

Another  way  to  make  a  crin^on  Craym  to  prevent  it  from 
being  brittle  or  hard,  you  may  temper  it  with  a  lighter  mixtuiCt 
which  will  make  it  more  foft  and  gentle. 

Be  fure  to  mix  terufs  with  all  the  other  coloun  and  Ihadowt 
whatever. 

The  temperatures  for  grans  are  -  made  of  pink  and  bia^  and 
tnaftic9t  9xAfmab^  zndmafiic$i  and  indig$^  with  which  colours 
vou  may  make  them  lighter  or  deeper  asyoupleale,  remem* 
bring  that  where  you  are  to  temper  firm  colours,  as  umhr, 
^iTj  inJig§,  &c  you  are  to  take  the  lefs  flaiftir  of  Paris  ; 
and  where  the  ccdours  are  loofe  there  bind  thm  ftrong^r  and 
fafier,  by  wUing  moie  plai/lir  of  Paris. 

Oftbi  maiing  §f  CRAYOUS  fir  dry  eoburing. 

The  uie  of  Crayons  for  dry  coloura  is  fo  neceflary  in  taking  of 
▼iews  and  profpeds,  and  there  are  fo  few  Crayons  that  are  good 
of  the  fort,  that  I  think  the  way  of  making  them  a  neceflary 
article  to  be  known  to  every  one,  who  is  a  k>ver  of  drawing  and 
painting. 

WHITE, 

As  for  wbiti  we  have  no  occafion  of  any  other,  than  that  of 
fohiu  foft  chalk,  which  fhould  be  fkw'd  into  lengths  of  an  Inch 
and  half  or  two  inches,  [There  are  little  faws  made  on  purpofe 
for  fuch  ufes  about  four  inches  lone  and  very  thinj  When  you 
have  fawed  out  your  Crayons  of  cnalk,  which  (hould  be  at  mofl 
aquarter  of  an  inch  thick,  round  off  the  comers  with  a  penknife^ 
and  point  them  by  drawing  your  penknife  upwards  from  the 
place  where  the  point  is  to  be.  You  ought  to  have  a  dozen  or 
two  pf  thele  to  ue  in  a  little  cafe  by  tbemfclves,  or  they  will 
be  difi3okNir^4  by  the  other  co|ount 
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YELLOW  PASTILS,  or  CRAYONS. 

Yellows  come  next,  which  ihould  be  divided  into  four  or  five 
degrees  of  colour. 

iji  Yellow.  Take  Tome  grounds  of  ftarch  and  flower  of  brim* 
ftone,  mix  them  well  with  a  knife  upon  a  polifli'd  marble,  fo 
that  they  produce  the  colour  of  ftraw,  or  a  Yellow  as  will  Ihew 
itfelf  faintly ;  then  pour  a  little  milk  to  them,  or  a  little  pale  ale* 
wort,  till  the  colour  become  like  a  pafte ;.  then  fpread  the  pafte  on 
a  fmooth  piece  of  chalk,  with  a  broad  knife  till  it  is  about  the 
third  pait  of  an  inch  thick,  and  let  it  lye  till  'tis  half  dry ;  then 
with  a  (harp  knife  cut  it  in  lengths  of  an  inch  and  a  half»  about 
the  fourth  part  of  an  inch  wide,  and  roll  it  thin  between  two 
}ittle  pieces  of  board,  till  they  are  round  like  a  ftraw,  and  point 
them  as  I  have  direded  for  the  chalk.  If  you  pleafe  you  may 
ufe  ground  chalk  inftead  of  grounds  of  ftarch. 

2d  Yellow.  It  is  made  of  yellow  oker,  ground  well  with  {mt 
water,  and  then  dried  and  heart.  Mix  this  with  ground  chalk,  in 
fuch  quantity  as  it  will  be  a  little  deeper  than  the  former  colour, 
and  mix  them  up  with  pale  ale-wort,  in  which  a  little  white  fu^ 
garrcandy  may  be  diilblv'd ;  and  make  thefe  Crajons  as  the 
former. 

^d  Yellow.  Grind  yellow  oker  with  water,  with  a  ftone  and 
muller,  and  when  'tis  dry,  beat  it  very  fine,  and  make  it  into 
Pajiils  or  Crayons^  with  pale  ale- wort,  or  fize  made  with  gb- 
ver's  leather,  boil'd  in  water  'till  it  comes  to  a  jelly;  ufe  it  as 
before  dire^d,  and  roll  the  Pajiils  between  two  boards. 

j^ih  Yellow.  Take  Englijh  pink,  grind  it  as  the  former  with 
water,  and  when  'tis  dry  beat  it  fine,  and  mix  it  with  a  very 
little  ground  chalk,  till  'tis  deeper  than  the  former  colour;  then 
put  to  it  feme  wort  of  pale  ale,  and  ftir  all  well  together,  and 
make  it  into  Pajiils  or  Crayons^  by  rolling  in  the  foregoing  man* 
ner. 

Ith  Yellow,  Englijh  pink  is  to  be  ground  as  the  former^ 
abd  to  be  made  in  Pajiils  or  Crayons^  by  itfelf  with  pale  ale- 
wort. 

6th  Yellow,  Dutch  pink  is  to  be  us'd  as  the  former,  and 
mixt  with  pale  ale-wort,  or  milk,  and  to  be  roU'd  and  dried. 

'jth  Yellow,  Orpiment  is  one  of  the  moft  poifonous  colours 
that  can  be  us'd ;  however  it  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  fort^ 
and  is  next  to  orange-colour.  This  muft  have  a  little  ground 
chalk  mixt  with  it,  well  tempered  together,  and  made  up  with 
pale  ale- wort,  with  a  little  gam-dragon  di/Tolv'd  in  it;  and  ro^ 
them  up  into  Pajiils^  as  you  did  the  former. 

ORANGE-COLOURS. 

I/?  Orange-Colour.  Take  yellow  orpiment,  mixt  it  with 
pale  ale -wort,  and  when  it  is  in  pafte,  roll  it^  and  make  it  into 
Pq/lils  or  Crayons.  zd  Oranft^ 
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2.  Orange-C^hnr..  Takeorpunentand  rdtkad,' (ietibefel^' 
lead  be  very  findj'  ground  in  water,  and  dried)  then  mix  a  lit* 
tie  of  this  with  your  orpiment,  till  you  have  the  colour  you  de- 
fire  ;  and  putting  in  it  fome  ale-wort^  wherein  (bme  gum  dnH>- 
?)n  has  been  diflblv'd^  make  into  a  pafie,  and  roll  it  into 
aft  lis  or  Crayons. 

3^.  Orangt-CtUur.  Take  Engli/b  pink,  grind  it  well,  and 
put  to  it  as  much  vermilion  as  will  make  it  of  the  colour  you  dc* 
fire ;  mix  thefe  up  with  ale-wort,  that  has  been  boil'd  till  'ti< 
more  glutinous  thsin  ordinary,  and  make  it  into  Pqftils  or  Craymt 
as  before. 

^th  Orangi'Colmr.  Take  Ei^li/b  pink  finely  ground,  and 
put  to  it  as  much  red-lead,  well  ground,  as  wiO  make  it  agrees 
able  to  your  defign,  mix  thefe  well  with  ale-wort  boil*d  to  a 
thicknefs,  and  make  them  into  Crayons. 

$ib  Orange-Colour.  Take  fo'me  Dutch  pink,  well  ground, 
and  mix  it  with  fiwie  red-lead  finely  powdered,  to  the  colour 
you  want ;  then  with  ale- wort  or  mUk  make  it  into  a  pafte, 
and  make  it  into  Pqftils  as  before. 

Note^  In  the  mixture  of  thefe  colours,  obferve,  that  they  havtf 
as  many  different  (hades  as  poffible. 

REDS. 

\ft  Rid.  Take  red-lead,  grind  it  well  with  water,  then  drf 
it  and  beat  it  to  a  fine  powder,  and  put  to  it  fome  chalk  or 
white-lead  finely  ground  to  brighten  it;  mix  this  vinth  a1e-w6rt, 
wherein  a  little  gum-dragon  has  been  boil'd,  make  it  into  a  pafie, 
and  roll  it  into  Crayons.  Of  this  your  Paftils  (hould  be  madtf 
fome  deeper,  otheis  paler. 

zJ  Red.  Take  red-lead^  and  grind  it  well  with  a  marbte 
and  muiler,  make  it  into  a  pafte  with  ale- wort,  in  which  gum* 
dragon  has  been  boil'd. 

3^  Rid.  Red-oker  wants  no  preparation,  but  (awing  as  AU 
re^cd  for  chalk,  in  the  fir(t  article. 

^ih  Red,  Take  vermilion,  ground  (ine,  and  mix  it  with 
fome  fine  chalk,  or  white-lead,  well  pulveriz'd ;  divide  the  com- 
pofuioih  mtb  three  parts,  and  by  adding  more  of  the  white  to  one 
than  another,  you  may  make  three  different  colours ;  then  put 
ale- wort  boil'd  thick  to  each,  and  make  them  (everally  into  pafte> 
and  then  into  Paftils. 

Sth  Red.  Take  vermilion,  grind  it  well,  and  mix  it  with 
ale-wort,  that  has  been  boil'd  to  a  thickne(8  with  gum-dragon, 
till  it  is  a  pafte,  then  roll  it  into  Crayons  or  Paftils. 

M  Red.    Take  fome  good  lake,  well  ground  with  water 

upon  a  'marble,  and  when  'tis  well  dried  and  powdered,  divide 

it  into  three  parcels,   and  mix  with  each  as  much  chalk  or 

white-lead  ground  fiQC>  as  will  make  them  of  difirent  colours* 
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"iv^k  them  fcvenDy  into  pafte;  then  roll  them  into  PaftiU  or 

lib  Rid.  Take  fine  lake,  and  reduce  it  to  as  fine  a  powder 
m  jam  can  with  water,  and  when  'tis  dry,  and  again  findy 
powdeied,  mix  it  with  i|Ie-wort,  and  make  it  into  a  pafte/  and 
loU  it  into  Crayms. 

Sib  Rid.  Take  JndioM  red  well  ground  with  water,  and 
dry  it  like  the  other  cotoucs ;  then  mix  it  with  ak-wort  that 
las  been  boil*d  to  a  thicknefi  with  gum-dragon.  This  akxie 
will  be  a  very  ftrone  colour  j  but  to  make  it  of  difierent  (hades, 
youmuft  mix  it  wi£  white,  each  pared  (b  as  to  be  (hades  to  one 
flBother;  then  nuke  'em  (everally  mtoPaJKb. 

9tb  Rid.  Take  roTe-pink,  and  cut  it  into  the  (hapeof  Cray- 
•Ks,  without  any  preparation.  Carmine  is  too  dear  for  them  3 
§or  twdve  penny-worth  would  make  but  a  fmall  Cray§n. 

PURPLES. 

tfi  Purpli.  Take  roTe-pink  finely  ground  and  powdered, 
niix  it  well  with  a  little  Swidirs  blue,  tiU  the  powder  appean  of 
the  colour  you  defire ;  then  make  it  into  a  paAe  with  ale-wort, 
thir^FK^  with  gum-dragon,  and  roll  it  into  Cray$m. 

^d  PurpU.  Take  lake  findy  ground  and  wa(h'd,  add  to  it 
sn  much  blue  bks  as  you  think  convenient  to  make  it  of  a  red- 
di(h  purple,  and  you  (hould  vary  this  in  two  or  three  manners, 
each  lighter  than  the  other;  in  the  lighter  forts,  put  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  chalk  or  white-lead  ground  fine,  and  mhc  them  up 
with  ale-wort  boilM  to  a  thkknefs  with  gum-dragon;  then  loU 
them  into  paftils. 

3^  Purple.  Take  fome  lake  well  ground,  and  to  it  add  as 
much  Pruffian  blue  as  will  make  it  of  the  colour  you  intend  ; 
mix  thoie  well  together  in  difierent  parcels,  making  fome  more 
indining  to  red  than  the  others ;  and  to  make  the  fainteft  purple  of 
them,  add  fome  chalk  ground  at  your  difcretion,  and  make  *em 
feverally  into  pafte  with  ale-wort  thickned  by  boiling ;  then  in-^ 
to  Pajlib  as  before  diro^. 

BLUES. 

ifi  Blue.  Blue  bice  is  the  lighted  blue  oobur  ufed,  and  muft 
be  well  ground  with  fair  water  on  a  fine  marble,  and  when  it  is 
dry,  reduce  it  again  to  a  powder ;  then  lay  it  in  four  parcels,  and 
put  to  three  of  them,  in  difierent  proportions,  fome  chalk  or' 
white-lead  ground,  fo  th^t,  when  mixt,  each  may  be  l^ter 
than  the  oSier ;  mbc  thefe  feparately  with  ale- wort,  thickened 
with  fcraps  of  glover's  leather ;  and  when  they  are  made  in  a 
pafte  to  your  mind,  make  them  into  paftils,  and  the  fourth 
part  of  the  blue  hioe  muft  be  made  up  by  it  (elf  in  (be  (ame 
snanncr. 

9^  •^•^## 
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2d  Blui,  Take  verditer  well  ground  on  a  fine  marbte,  hj  it 
in  four  parcek,  and  mix  one  of  them  purely  with  a  thin  fize^ 
made  of  white  gloven  Ihreds  and  ale-wort ;  and  the  other  three 
paru  mix  with  feveral  proportions  of  chalk  or  white-lead  well 
ground,  lb  as  to  make  (hades  to  one  another ;  make  tbele 
into  piile  with  ale-wort,  thickned  with  gum-dragon,  and  thea 
into  Craytnt. 

id  Bbit.  Take  Tome  Pruffian  blue  well  ground,  and  lay  it 
in  four  parcels  on  your  marble,  and  with  three  of  them  mix 
Tome  chalk  or  white-lead  well  ground  to  make  them  of  Atffacttt 
degrees  of  colour,  and  the  fourth  muft  be  alone.  Make  the 
three  mixt  colours  into  pafte  with  pale  ale-wort  boil'd  till 
it  thickens ;  and  the  plain  colour  muft  be  made  into  a  pafte  with 
fomc  ale-wort  boil'd,  and  thkkcn'd  with  white  fhavings  of  lea- 
tber  from  the  glovers.     Make  all  thefe  into  Pajiilu 

^th  Blue.  Take  rock  indigo  well  ground  with  water  on  s 
marble,  dry  it  and  powder  it  again ;  then  divide  it  into  pared* 
as  before,  and  with  two  or  three  parts  of  them,  mix  d^rent 
proportions  of  ground-chalk  or  white-lead  ground,  to  make  them 
deeper  or  paler ;  and  one  part  muH  be  the  fimpte  colour.  Put  to 
the  mixt  colour?  fome  ale-wart  thickened  with  boiling,  and 
mix  them  to  paftes ;  then  make  them  into  paftUs. 

As  for  the  plain  indigo,  mix  it  with  ale-wort  thickened  bjr 
boiling  with  glover's  fhieds  of  white  leather,  then  make  it  ioto 
Crayont. 

BLACKS. 

iji  BUuk.  The  black  that  is  commonly  ufed  as  a  CntfHy 
is  charcoal  cut  into  lengths ;  the  fofteft  and  bell  is  that  made  c^ 
willow.  Have  at  leali  a  dozen  or  two  of  thefe,  for  black  attd 
white  are  a  great  deal  more  ufed  than  any  other  colour. 

id  Black.  Take  ivory  black  ground  very  fine  with  com- 
mon water,  add  to  it  a  very  little  ground  indigo ;  for  a  bluiih 
caft  will  enliven  the  black,  and  help  that  dcadnefs,  which  a 
plain  black  always  carries  with  it. 

BROWNS. 

1/7  Brtwn.  Take  for  a  light  brown  Tome  fuller's  earth,  grind 
it  well  with  water,  and  mix  with  it  fome  ground  chalk  or  white 
lead,  to  make  it  in  difterent  colours,  that  is  lighter  or  darker, 
as  you  think  proper ;  mix  this  up  with  pale  ale-wort  boil'd  thick* 
and  have  at  leaft  four  forts  of  it. 

zd  Brawn.  Take  fome  Spanljh  brown  ground  very  well, 
and  mix  with  it  fome  fli  Iter's -earth,  to  make  it  lighter,  for  the 
Bpanijh  brown  is  a  dark  colour  of  itfelf;  and  when  you  have 
made  this  mixture,  you  may  put  to  fome  part  of  it  a  little  chalk 
or  white-lead  ground  in  ditferent  proportions,  to  have  them  of 
different  Qiades :   Thefe  are  for  the  lighter  browns,    and  mix 
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Aem  (bverally  in  pafles  with  a  light  fize  of  fi(h  glue,  or  ifm-- 
glafs  and  water,  and  fome  of  them  with  pale  ale-wort  boird 
thin,  or  thick  water-gniel  boil'd  with  gum-dragon ;  then  make 
them  into  Crayons. 

$d  Brown.  Take  Spantjb  brown  ground  fine,  and  fome  In- 
San  red ;  mix  them  well  together,  and  to  them  put  fome  pale 
ale-wort,  till  they  become  a  pafte.  You  may  niake  fome  of 
them  lighter  with  chalk,  or  white-lead  ground;  then  roll  them 
into  Paftils. 

GREENS. 

i^  Green.  Take  fome  verdegreafe,  and  boil  it  in  (harp  vi- 
jiegar,  and  when  it  boils,  add  a  little  tartar  powdered^  which 
triU  fo  diflblve  the  verdegreafe,  that  the  liquor  will  be  of  a  fine 
cc^ur ;  then  fet  the  liquor  in  little  gallipots  expos'd  to  the  air, 
which  will  dry  the  colour,  and  then  it  will  diflolve  in  comnxm 
water.  This  may  be  taken  with  as  much  warm  ale-wort  as  will 
coirer  it,  and  will  diflblve  the  green ;  then  make  it  into  PaftUs^ 
with  ground  white  chalk,  as  much  as  you  think  fit. 
:  ^  Green.  Take  diftill'd  verdegreafe  ground  with  vin^ar 
on  a  marble,  wa(h  it  wdl  with  water ;  the  manner  of  which  is, 
to  throw  the  verdegreafe  into  water,  and  in  half  a  minute  to 
pour  off  the  water  into  a  cup,  and  let  it  fettle ;  then  pour  the 
water  from  it,  and  wafli  it  again  in  the  &me  way ;  aiid  when 
this  is  dry,  make  it  into  PaJHb  with  ale-wort 

3^  Green.  Take  verdegreafe  prepar'd  as  before,  finely  pow« 
dered,  and  mix  it  with  a. little Pri^^?;!  blue  in  feveral  propor- 
tions. In  the  lighteft  forts,  put  a  little  white,  or  die  brighteft 
yellow  well  ground,  to  malqe  varieties  of  colour;  mix  all  tbefe 
with. pale  ale- wort  boil'd  to  a  thicknefs. 

4/^  Green.  Take  Indigo  well  ground,  and  fome  Engtt/b  pink ; 
inix  thefe  well  together  upon  a  marble,  and  when  thqr  are  well 
powdered,  make  them  into  a  pafte,  and  roH  them  up  with  a 
loft  fize  and  oil  into  the  ihape  of  crayons,  or  with  pade  ak-wort 
or  thick  water-gruel;  but  when  you  ufe  water-gruel,  it  muftbe 
firain'd  and  boil'd  with  fome  gum-dragon. 

$th  Green.  Take  blue  bice  ground  fine,  add  to  it  (bme  Dutch 
]Mnk  well  ground ;  mix  them  in  parcels,  and  prepare  them  in 
ihades  to  one  another ;  then  make  them  into  paftes,  and  rol 
them  into  Pajiils.    You  may  have  five  or  fix  forts  of  thefis. 

Notej  The  liquid  you  ufe  to  make  them  into  PafHk^  mak 
£e  ale- wort  boil'd  a-  little  thick. 

6th  Green.  Take  rock  indigo  ground  very  fine  with  water 
on  a  marble,  and  when  'tis  dry,  beat  it  fine  again ;  then  divide  it 
into  parcels  on  the  marble,  and  to  fome  of  them  put  a'  little 
flower  of  brimftone  in  greater  or  lefler  quantities;  to  others 

Jower  of  brimftone  and  i7»/^^  pinkmUtj  fo  that  you  noay  have 
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variety  of  ooloufk  When  joa  have  thus  raide  the  dlSmnt 
fliades  you  infeild,  then  mike' them  into  pafles  with  ale- wort 
thickened  by  boiling  with  white  glover's  flireds  of  leather,  or  a 
little  guniHlragon ;  And'roU  them  into  Craymt. 

yib  Gran.  Grind  rock  indigo  with  Water,  and  put  to  tt  in 
feveral  (Moxxbi  in 'much  Dutch  pink  as  you  think  fit,  to  make 
your  greens  of -Tarious  fhades;  when  tnefeare  weB  mixt,  put 
to  thein-fome ale-wort  thidcbned  l^  boiling,  with  which  niake 
them  into  ps^es ;  then  roll  them  into  Pafiib^ 

Netfy  The  reafon  why  thefe  Pa/lils  are  better  than  thofe  in 
common  which  aitr  hbiight  'at  Ibdps,  is  becaufe  they  are  gene- 
rally, made  too  :fliff  with  gums,  and  fo  will  hardly  touch  tl^  pa^* 
per;  and  all  thefe  will  work  freely,  and  expreft  the  feveral  coh- 
lours  you  defire* 

The  reafim  why  you  are  to  nuike  five  or  fix  fhades  of  each 
colour  is,  becaufe  we  cannot  mix  any  when  we  u(e  them ;  where- 
as in  oil-painting,  and  painting  in  water-colours,  we  can  make 
what  mixtiires  we  pkafe  in  an  inftant:  And  when  we  are  about 
any  paindi^  or  drawing  in  Crayons^  which  happens  to  have  a 
great  variety  of  colours  &i'it,  we  ought  to  have  every  fort  of 
colour  that  can  be  thought  on.  ' 

Nffiej  Thefe  colours  ihould  be  ^kept  in  a  box  partitionM, 
every  fort  by  it  fdf,  t;fx.  •     ' 

The  m/u. 

Yellcws.  Lay  the  brighteft  (brts  in  one,  and  the  deeper  forts 
in  another,  till  you  come  to  the  orange-colours. 

Orat^i-Cviowru  The  lighter  forts  in  one  apartment,  and  the 
deeper  in  another. 

Redr.'  The  pakst  (brts,  or  fle(h  colours,  in  one  apartment, 
the  brighter  reds  in  another,  the  ftronger  reds  m  another,  and 
the  deqpeft  reds  in  another ;  every  erne  with  its  proper  (hades, 
till  we  come  towards  purple. 

Purpks.  The  paler  forts  inclining  to  red  in  one  apartment ; 
the  next  forts,  more  inclining  to  blue,  in  another,  with  their 
Ihades;  and  thofe  which  are  next  to  Uue  with  their  (hades,  in  a 
part  by*  themfelves. 

Blues  (hould  follow  the  piurples  j  put  the  lighteft  in  the  firft 
apartmentj  the  next  degree  into  another,  a  third  into  another, 
and '  the  fburth  to  the  laft  into  others :  But  the  Prufjian  blue 
keep  quite,  by  itfelf,  and  its  mixtures  by  themfelves ;  it  ierves 
very  well  in  this  way  to  fupply  the  place  of  ultramarine,  and  it 
is  much  cheaper,  for  a  Craym  made  of  ultramarine  would  coft 
'  not  lefs  than  half  a  guinea.  And  befides  in  this  way  of  Crof^t- 
drawing,  die  preparation  of  PruJJian  blue  does  very  well  anfwer 
the  fame  end,  though  that  colour  will  not  do  in  water-colours, 
nor  even  hft  -4a  ou-cdours,  if  it  comes  to  bp  expofed  to  the 
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weather^  for  in  either  cafe  it  changes  to  a  dirty  ydlow-oolour  ; 
but  i  find  the  Crayons  hold,  by  being  imbodicd  at  I  haTe  di- 
icoed* 

Greens  ihould  be  divided  into  three  or  four  forts,  and^  with 
Aeir  (hadeS)  be  laid  in  feveral  apartments. 

Brawns  fliould  alfo  be  put  in  three  or  four  parcels,  with  their 
fioper  (hades,  to  be  hid  in  each  apartment  of  one  great  box. 
And  you  (hoidd  never  be  without  Crayons  of  charcoal  in  another 

With  all  thefe  you  wiU  be  compkatdy  fumifhed  s  and  when 
TOtt  go  out  to  take  any  view,  have  one  of  every  fort  in  a  little 
MX,  divided  as  the  foregoing,  to  carry  in  your  pocket. 

The  Psiper  which  you  fhoMjld  ufe  on  thb  occafion,  Ihoukl  be 
Vinice  rough  paper,  aJmoft  like  our  whited  brown  paper,  or  even 
the  whited  brown  paper  fold  at  every  chandler's  (hop;  the  ftife 
it  is,  the  better ;  that  which  they  call  cap-paper  is  Uie  heft,  as 
you  will  find  by  exprerience,  for  upon  fuch  the  cokmn  eafily 
diftribute  themfdves.  And  by  this  means  you  may  take  ^pucs 
in  their  proper  colours  as  you  fee  them,  for  you  may  natch 
the  cotours  as  they  appear  with  the  Crayons  you  have  by  jrou  s 
and,  as  the  Crayons  are  dry,  they  will  not  aker  their  colour, 
whereas  the  wetted  colours  will  appear  deeper  when  they  are 
wet,  than  when  they  are  dry,  which  will  deceive  the  eye  of  a 
young  beginner. 

Inflruaions  for  the  u/e  of  CRAYONJS. 

Remember  when  you  ufe  thefe  Crayons^  that  you  point  them 
from  the  bottom  upwards,  and  make  not  the  points  too  iharp, 
except  in  the  white  chalk,  the  red  oker,  and  the  charooaL 

You  may  make  a  pretty  drawing  on  blue  paper,  wkfa  only 
chalk  and  charcoal ;  the  firong  lights  and  the  dark  (hades  make 
a  fine  contraft,  and  a  pleafant  appearance  in  a  drawii^ 

CREDIT  is  reprefented  in  painting,  (sTr.  by  one  at  man's 
eftate,  nobly  clothed,  having  a  gold  ctoin  about  his  neck,  with 
a  merchant's  book  of  accounts  indorfed  on  the  cover,  Sobons 
omni  fosnore^  free  from  all  intereft,  and  a  griffin  bebw. 

His  age  fhews  that  he  may  have  credit,  as  does  his  (enator's 
gown  \  the  gold  chain  feems  to  command  credit ;  the  motto  fig- 
nifies  true  credit;  the  griffin  was  in  great crc^litamongft^ 
antients,  and  ufed  for  a  fymbol  of  fafe  cuftody,  and  theidbie 
intimates,  that  a  perfon  (hould  have  a  watchful  eyeovef^hb 
ftock,  if  he  means  to  get  credit. 

To  dye  cUtK  fluff',  ice.  a  hrafile  CRIMSON.  Firft  dye  it 
as  you  do  flefli  colour,  but  it  muft  be  deepened,  then  poor  into 
the  copper  frefh  fpring  water,  adding  lye  of  pot-a(hes,  and  Ive 
made  with  calcin'd  tartar ;  ftir  them  well  together,  and  kt  me 
cloth  foak  in  it  two  hours,  ftirring  it  about  %yviy  quarW  o£  an 
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hour,  and  it  will  be  of  a  yery  good  Orift^i  bot  if  the  doth 
ddlh  not  rake  the  dye  kindly  you  mA  add  more  of  the  lye. 

To  ifi  0  Virygml  CRIMSON.  Allow  half  an  ounce  of  r#- 
ibimal  to  every  pound  of  wool,  half  a  quartern  of  oatmeal  or 
wbeaten-hraftj  having  firft  diflUv'd  it  eight  daya  in  water»  that 
it  may  become  ibur,  and  when  you  go  about  dying,  pour  the 
bran-water  into  the  kettle,  and  then  (the  coehimal  having  bten 
diflblv'd  the  night  before  in  warm  vrater)  make  a  good  £jne  luider 
the  kettle  to  beat  the  liquor,  and  put  it  into  it  by  little  ibid  lit« 
tle^  till  there  it  no  more  of  the  (blution  left,  ftirring  it  about  all 
the  whOe;  and  when  it  begins  to  boil,  add  a  proportional  quan- 
tity of  lye,  and  pais  the  doth  through  it  three  times;  or  throw 
half  a  quartern  of  wine  lees  or  afhes  into  the  warm  fuds,  and 
pais  the  goods  through  it  till  they  have  uken  the  dye  fuffid- 
ently. 

Aaotbir  CRIMSON.  Let  the  ftufi  be  allum'd  as  ufual,  and 
having  heattd  a  fuffident  quantity  of  iair  water,  and  for  every ' 
pound  of  ftufF  or  wool,  take  of  cochineal  and  tartar^  eadi  ^ 
ounce  and  half,  the  former  being,  as  before,  iirft  fuflkietitMr 
diflblv'd,  boilthefe  together; '  put  in  the  goods  that  l^^f^^ 
dye,  and  keep  ftirriog  them  about  for  an  hour  4pdj|rfiN||:tfatitl 
cool  and  rinie  them  out.  '-^|^  ' 

Jn  extraordinary  good  CRIMSON.  Take  two  mux^  of  l^ne 
white  wine  tartar^  beaten  very  fine,  and  two  ounces  of  the  beft 
alum  for  every  pound  of  woollen  ware,  and  alfo  half  a  pail  fidl 
of  dean  rain  water  for  each  pouiod,  boil  them  together  with  the 
ware  for  an  hour,  flir  it  about  and  then  hang  it  out;  let  it  dqf 
and  rinie  it  very  well  in  dean  water. 

Then  heat  dean  rain  water  in  a  copper,  take  out  a  pailful, 
and  put  into  it  one  ounce  of  cochineal^  pounded  to  an  impalpa- 
ble  powder,  difiblve  it  a  little  and  pour  it  into  the  kettle  again, 
taking  care  to  rinie  the  cochineal  yerr  well  out  of  the  pail;  then 
having  reduc'd  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  terror,  and  a  dram  of  red  . 
arfndck  alfo  into  powder,  ftir  them  well  together  and  put  them 
into  the  copper ;  then  put  in  the  jfhifis  after  them,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  after,  add  two  ladles  full  of  wheaten^bran^  keep* 
ing  ftirring  them  continually ;  boil  them  tor  a  quarter  of  an 
li^r;  then  take  out  the  ftufi  and  rinie  them. 

But  you  muft  take  notice,  that  when  you  put  in  bran,-  you 
muft  alfo  put  in  a  fpoonfid  of  burnt  wine  lees,  which  will  give 
the  ftufi  an  extraordinary  luftre. 

Apur^  CRIMSON.  Firft  dye  the  ware  a  light  blue,  ftill 
remembring  that  the  lighter  the  Uue  is,  the  finer  the  purple 
will  be. 

Then  with  an  ounce  and  half  of  cochineal^  and  an  ounce 

and  half  of  tartar^  work  it  as  other  Crimfon^   and  it  iriU  be  a 
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very  beautiful  colour ;  and  the  luftre  will  become  remarkably 
brighter  and  clearer  by  adding  a  little  bran-dye. 

A  lavender  CRIMSON.  Having  firft  dyed  the  ftuff  of  a 
tawny  faint  blue,  rinfe  it  clean,  and  throw  the  fuds  into  the 
purple  fuds,  after  they  have  been  us'd  in  dying. 

Thefe  fuds  being  of  very  little  value,  and  otherwife  u(ele6, 
produce  a  e:ood  lavender  dye  at  a  cheap  rate.  See  LAVENDER. 

For  a  CRIMSON  cplour  in  painting  ufe  carmine^  but  it  is 
neceflary  that  the  buyer  be  inform'd,  that  there  are  feve- 
nd  forts  of  it,  fome  darker  and  fome  much  coarfer  than  others, 
and  therefore  it  (hould  never  be  bought  by  candle  light,  unlefs 
of  fuch  in  whom  one  can  confide  \  for  between  the  beft  and 
the  worft  there  is  ten  (hillings  an  ounce  difference ;  nay,  indeed 
all  the  money  an  ounce  will  coft,  becaufe  that  which  is  bad  will 
(poil  the  work. 

Of  a  tranfparent  CRIMSON.  A  liquid  cobur  not  much  in- 
ferior to  carmine  itfelf,  may  be  made  of  the  rafpings  of  brafile 
wood,  fold  at  the  dry-falters,  and  at  fome  colour  (hops. 

To  make  this  tranfparent  Crimfin  colour,  boil  an  ounce  of 
the  rafpings  of  brafile  wood  in  twelve  ounc^  of  pale  flale  beer 
and  a  little  allum,  till  the  colour  of  the  liquor  is  as  flrong  as  you 
pleafe ;  which  you  may  difcover  by  dipping  into  it  a  flip  of  white 

a)er,  and  when  this  colour  is  as  you  would  have  it,  and  'tis 
d,  pafs  it  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  put  the  clear  liquor  into 
a  bottle  for  ufe. 

And  if  you  have  a  mind  to  bring  this  colour  to  a  body,  take 
ox  blood  and  dry  it,  till  it  can  be  reduc'd  to  a  powder,  which 
being  mixt  with  it  will  give  a  colour,  which  will  not  be  much 
inferior  to  a  middling  fort  of  carmine.  Some  fay,  that  the  blood 
of  an  ox  or  cow  dry'd,  will  make  a  good  body  for  any  co- 
lour. 

A  CRI MSON  colour  from  Mr.  Boyle.  Take  the  fruit  of  the 
berry  bezringfpinachj  which  every  gardiner  about  London  knows, 
prefi  them,  and  you  will  have  a  beautiful  red-colour'd  juice  from 
them  ;  boil  this  and  put  about  a  fourth  part  of  allum  to  it,  when 
70U  pour  it  into  the  veflel  where  it  is  to  cool,  and  it  will  make 
as  fine  a  colour  as  any  others  that  are  noted,  and  for  a  fmall  ex- 
pence  ;  for  it  will  grow  any  where,  and  in  one  bunch  of  the 
fruit,  there  are  feeds  enough  to  fow  two  or  three  roods  of  ground. 

The  red  beet-root  bak'd  with  a  little  ftrong  vinegar  produces 
an  elegant  red  colour,  equal  to  a  tin£hire  of  carmine,  then  pour 
it  on  allum,  and  it  is  fit  for  ufe,  where  carmine  ihould  be  us'd 
in  wafhing  of  prints :  For  it  is  a  fine  tranfparent  red. 

A  CRIMSON  colour  for  wa/bing  prints^  &c.  Put  thirty  or 
forty  grains  of  cochineal  bruisM  into  a  gally-pot,  and  as  many 
drops  of  tartar-lye  [fee  it  under  the  articles  tartar  qi  fye]  as  will 
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juft  wet  it,  and  make  it  give  forth  its  colour ;  and  immediately 
add  to  it  half  a  fpoonfiil  of  water,  or  more  if  the  colour  be  yet 
too  deep,  and  you  will  have  a  delicate  purple  liquor  or  tine* 
ture. 

Then  take  a  bit  of  allum,  and  with  a  knife  fcrape  very  finely  ' 
a  very  little  of  it  into  the  tinSure,  and  this  will  take  away  the 
purpU  colour,  and  make  it  a  delicate  Crimfon. 

Strain  this  through  a  fine  cloth  into  a  clean  gally-pot^  and  ufe 
it  as  (bon  as  you  can,  for  this  is  a  colour  that  always  looks  moft 
noble,  when  foon  made  ufe  of,  but  will  decay  if  it  itand  long. 

To  dyi  a  common  or  JTtght  CRIMSON.  For  one  pound  of 
woollen,  take  2  ounces  of  allumy  2  ounces  of  white  wine  tartar^ 
one  ounce  of  aqua  fortis  temper'd  with  half  an  ounce  of  Englifit 
tin^  a  pound  of  madder^  a  quarter  of  a  pound  oiUue  wood.  Bou 
the  ftuffi  well  in  this  liquor,  then  let  them  cool  and  rinfe  them 
out. 

Tofinijb  the  dye*  Put  Into  the  liquor  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
blue  wood,  three  ounces  of  pot-afhes,  and  fiir  the  ftufis  very 
briskly  in  it.  This  dye  looks  very  well  and  may  ferve  for  flight 
ftufis,  and  fuch  as  aredefign'd  for  linings,  and  that  are  kept  from 
fweat,  wet  and  weather ;  but  it  quickly  fades. 

To  dye  a  very  fine  CRIMSO>f.  For  fixteen  pound  of  wool- 
len ftufis,  boil  twelve  gallons  of  water  or  rather  more,  to  which 
put  in  fixteen  handfuls  of  wheaten-bran ;  let  it  ftand  a  night  to 
fettle,  ftirring  it  very  well,  and  in  the  morning  pour  oiF  the 
clear  liquor  or  rather  ftrain  it,  that  it  may  be  perfectly  clear. 

Mix  one  half  of  this  liquor  with  as  much  clean  water,  that  the 
ftufK  or  wool  may  be  work'd  commodioufly  in  it. 

Boil  this  mixt  liquor  and  put  into  it  one  pound  of  aBum^  and 
half  a  pound  of  tartar ;  firft  boil  thefe  very  well,  and  then  put 
in  the  goods,  and  boil  them  for  two  hours,  keeping  them  ftirring 
(efpecidly  if  they  be  wool)  from  top  to  bottom  continually. 

To  finijh  it.  Boil  the  remainder  of  the  brin  and  water,  with 
an  equal  quantity  or  rather  ^ore  hir  water,  ^and  when  it  boils 
apace,  put  in  four  ounces  of  cochineal^  and  two  ounces  of  pure 
white  wine  tartar  powder'd ;  ftirring  it  about,  and  taking  care 
that  it  neither  runs  over  or  boils  too  faft,  and  when  it  Is  very 
well  boird,  put  in  your  ware,  andftir  it  about  till  you  find  that  it 
has  taken  the  dye  equally  every  where,  then  cool  and  rinfe  it 
out. 

To  dye  a  natural  or  lively  CRIMSON.  Firft  wet  the  goods 
well,  and  for  every  pound  of  ftuff*  to  make  the  fuds,  ufe  two 
ounces  and  a  half  of  temper'd  aqua  fortis j  and  three  ounces  and 
half  of  tartar  J  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  cochineal,  and  eight  ounces 
of  allum ',  boil  the  ware  with  all  thefe  for  half  an  hour^  let  them 
cool  and  riafe  tbem  out. 
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To  finijb  the  dji.  Boil  four  ounces  of  cochineal^  three  ounces 
of  torch,  three  ounces  of  whiu  wim  tartar^  and  half  an  ounce 
of  white  arjinici  together  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  put  in 
the  goods,  and  let  Uiem  boil  for  above  half  an  hour,  or  till  they 
have  taken  the  dye  well  and  equally. 

7d  dye  SILK  of  a  CRIMSON.  The  filk  having  been  pre- 
par'd  as  before  diref^cd,  allow  an  ounce  and  half  of  cochineal  to 
every  pound  of  filk,  pound  it  to  powder,  and  pafs  it  through  a 
hair  fieve,  then  put  it  into  the  remaining  pail  of  liquor  laft  men- 
tbned,  hang  it  over  the  fire  again ;  then  with  the  liquor  put  it 
into  a  brafs  kettle,  and  cover  it  very  cbfe  that  no  duft  may  get 
in,  and  hang  it  over  the  fire  again,  and  add  to  it  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  white  arfenickj  and  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  tartar, 
both  reducM  to  a  fine  powder ;  boil  them  together  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  ftand  a  very  lit- 
tle while,  and  then  put  in  the  filk,  ftirring  it  about  very  well^ 
that  the  colour  may  not  be  variegated  when  the  liquor  is  coM; 
then  wring  out  the  filk,  and  if  it  is  notting'd  enough,  hang  the 
'  dye  over  the  fire  again,  ahd  after  tint  filk  has  been  beaten,  put  it 
i^^fttiMln  as  before. 

^ :  .  wjhen  the  filk  is  dyed,  you  mufl  in  the  firfl  place  rinfe  it  out 
\^xl^*hot  fuds,  made  by  putting  half  a  pound  of  Vimctjoapj  in  pro- 
.  (lOrtion  to  every  pound  of  filk,  let  it  be  diflblv'd  in  it,  and  after- 
wards put  the  filk  into  cold  river  water ;    then  beat  it  upon  a 
block  aitd  hang  it  to  dry,  then  fpread  it  abroad,  woimd  and  ma- 
nag'd  according  to  cuflx)m,  it  will  be  a  very  beautifiil  Crimfim. 

If  you  would  dye  Crimfm  from  a  violet  ground,  you  may  al- 
ways abate  one  third  part  of  the  quantity  of  the  ingredients; 
that  is  a  pound  of  filk  fo  grounded  will  not  require  above  an  ounce 
of  cochinealy  as  much  of  arfenick^  and  two  ounces  of  tartar. 

Another  cochineal  CRIMSON  dye.  When  the  filk  has  been  well 
boird  and  prepared  as  before  dire^ed,  take  half  a  pound  of  crude 
allum  to  every  pound  of  mwfiUy  and  when  it  is  diflblv*d,  put  the 
filk  into  the  liquor,  and  let  it  fteep  for  the  fpace  of  a  night ;  the 
next  morning  rinfe  it  out  very  well ;  and  then  dye  it  as  follows. 

Into  a  kettle  of  fair  water  put  in  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  r#- 
chineal  finely  powdered  for  every  pound  of  filk,  and  three  ounces 
of  pounded  galls,  and  three  ounces  of  purified  gum,  one  eighth 
part  of  an  ounce  of  turmericky  and  in  this  liquor  boil  the  filk  for 
two  hours ;  after  which,  let  it  remain  in  it  a  whole  night,  and 
the  next  morning  rinfe  it  and  dry  it. 

To  dye  SILK  a  dove  CRIMSON.  The  filk  having  been 
allumed,  (as  above  directed)  clean  rinfed,'and  hung  upon  poles, 
take  a  kettle,  fcour  it  very  clean,  fill  ic  with  water,  and 
to  each  pound  of  filk,  put  an  ounce  of  cocbinealy  flir  the  filk  in 
ihe  liquor,  and  boil  them  for  an  hour,  then  linfe  the  filk  oat, 
%xing  it  and  dry  iu  You 
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You  muft  tike  ipccial  care  that  the  filk  is  not  partjr-coIourM 
or  of  diflerent  ookwfSy  by  taking  the  colours  better  in  one  place 
than  in  anochers  and  for  that  reafon,  it  muft  be  put  in  when 
the  liquor  n  no  more  than  lukewarm. 

Afigbtirfirt  rfimji  CRIMSON-  To  every  pound  of  filk 
take  four  ounces  of  ^<^^,  boil  and  ftrain  it  as  before,  then  pour 
cold  water  to  it,  till  it  becomes  juft  lukewarm,  then  ftir  the 
filk  in  it,  tOl  it  has  extraAed  the  ftrength  out  of  the  dye  or  li- 
quor, which  vou  may  then  throw  away  ;  and  again,  put  Frgfub 
water,  and  then  a  little  pot-afhes  to  it,  thus  let  it  diflblve,  ^ir 
the  filk  in  it,  rinfe  and  dry  it. 

n  ^  tf  CRIMSON  witb  ORSEILLE.  Fill  a  dean  kettle 
with  fiur  water^  and  allow  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  OrfeiBi 
to  efery  pound  of  filk,  ftir  the  filk  about  in  it  and  wring  it  out; 
then  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  oiallum^  and  a  handful  pf  wbit^ 
arfenick  to  every  pound  of  filk. 

Let. the  filk  lie  in  this  liquor  a  whole  lught,  the  next  morn- 
ing wrii^  it  out  carefully  and  dry  it,  afterwards  take  two  ounces 
of  cocbmiol^  two  ounces  of  galb,  and  two  ounces  of  gums j  and 
a  little  iumurick  to  every  pound  of  filk ;  put  in  the  filk  and  boij 
it  for  two  hours;  then  put  in  a  little  Zepfa^  let  the  filk  lie  in 
it  all  n^t,  and  the  next  morning  rinfe  it  and  dry  it  according 
to  art. 

To  dji  Silk  a  CRIMSON  Musk  colour.  Fill  a  dean  kettle 
half  foil  of  water,  and  for  every  pound  of  filk,  take  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of /#iW  «M94f ;  tye  it  up  inabag,  put  it  into  the  kettle, 
and  boil  it  very  well;  add  to  every  pound  of  filk  one  ounce  of 
blui  itoodj  ana  boil  them  together ;  then  put  in  one  pound  of 
galls,  and  'fill  up  the  kettle  with  fliale  gall  water ;  then  put  In 
the  filk,  being  firft  allumed  and  clean(ed ;  ftir  it  about  vtry 
well,  and  let  it  lie  in  the  dye  all  night,  the  next  morning  wring 
it  out,  rinfe  it  and  beat  it,  and  then  rinfe  it  again  in  warm 
water  and  fcbnit ;  and  when  you  find  the  dye  deep  enough,  coo{ 
it,  wring  it  out,  rinfe  it,  beat  it  and  hang  tt  up  to  dry. 

To  dyt  SILK  an  ORANGE  CRIMSON.  Put  clean  rain 
water  into  a  very  dean  ketde,  then  put  four  ounces  of  pot-aihcs, 
and  four  ounces  of  Orleans^  ftrain  them  through  a  fieve  into  the 
kettle,  and  diffi)lve  them  very  well,  then  the  boil'd  and  allumed 
filk  (being  firft  well  rinsed  from  the  allum)  muft  be  ftirr'd  about 
in  it  and  boiled,  then  wrung  out  and  rins*d  and  beaten ;  then  to 
tvcTf  pound  of  filk,  take  twelve  ounces  of  galls,  which  boil  two 
hours,  and  then  let  them  cool  for  two  hours,  and  afterwards  lay 
the  filk  to  foak  in  it  for  three  or  four  hours;  after  which  take 
it  out,  wtbig,  rinfe,  beat  and  dry  it. 

TodfiSl&MmiUaCRimOlJ.  Prepare  the  fdk,  rinfe 
gnd  be9t  it  ytrj  ireU|   then  ftir  it  about  in  the  fiunc  liqiK^r  in 
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vAich  the  orange  colour  is  dyed,    and  Co  you  will  have  a  fine 
ifkhiUa  Crimfou, 

Tben  linfe,  wring  and  beat  it  well,  and  lay  it  in  the  gall  fuda, 
whicb  the  orange  has  before  been  ia  for  three  or  four  hours ; 
auid  afterwards  hnfe  and  dry  it  very  well. 

If  you  have  no  orange  fuds^  take  for  every  pound  of  iilk  one 
ounce  of  orleansy  half  an  ounce  of  pot-afhes,  and  dye  it  therein 
like  the  orange^  then  gall  it,  rinfe  and  dry  it. 

The  CROCUS  Flower  is  of  two  colour^,  the  yellow  and  the 
Hue  or  purple. 

For  the  yellow  Crocus  [in  miniature]  take  majiicote  and  gall-- 
Jhney  (haded  with  gambooge  and  gall-Jione^  expreffing  three 
lines  or  rays  on  the  outfide  of  the  leaf,  feparate  from,  and 
parallel  to  each  other,  with  hijlre  and  pure  lake^  which  muft 
Ee  fcumbled  into  the  ftrokes  of  the  ground  or  leaf  ^  and  the  in- 
fides  of  the  leaves  muft  be  all  yellow* 

For  the  purple  Crocus ^  lay  on  carmine^  mix'd  with  a.  little 
nltramarine  and  whitCj  expref&ng  deep  purple  ftripes  on  fome 
of  the  leaves,  as  you  did  for  the  yellow^  and  on  others  pnly 
fine  veins. 

The  feed  of  both  forts  is  yellow^  and  muft  be  done  with  nfi- 
nunt  and  gall-Jlone\  for  the  ftalk,  lay  oil  wbite^  and  Ihade  with 
blacky  mix'd  with  a  little  green. 

The  green  of  this  flower  is  a  pale  verditery  (haded  with 
bladder  green. 

CROCUS  MARTIS  ?  for  colouring  of  glafs.   Of  this  there 

CROCUS  FERRI  i  are  feveral  ways  of  preparing,  fome 
more  fimple,  and  others  more  extraordinary  and  curious,  both 
with  and  without  liquors  or  menflruums  \  the  eSeds  of  which 
are  different  both  in  tinging  of  glafs  and  other  ufes  to  which  it  is 
put. 

CROCUS  MARTIS,  made  without  menflruums^  depends  on 
a  very  fine  calcination  of  the  iron^  by  means  of  which,  the 
tindurc  that  is  extraded  gives  a  very  fine  red  to  glafs,  and  (b 
communicates  it  felf  to  it,  that  ic  not  only  manifefis  it  felf, 
but  makes  all  other  metalline  colours  (which  ordinarily  are 
hidden  and  dead  in  glafs)  appear  fair  and  refplendent. 

As  to  the  way  of  menjlruumsy  it  may  be  faid,  that  all  acid 
and  corrofive  juices  which  operate  on  copper^  will  alfb  do  the 
fame  on  iron  \  fo  that  you  will  always  have  a  red  colour,  more 
or  lefs  bright,  and  which  may  be  mixt  with  tin£tures  pf  other 
inetals  to  make  other  different  colours. 

The  iirft  way  of  making  Crocus  Mortis  is  as  follows.  Take 
very  fine  filings  of  iron,  or  thofe  of  fteel  which  are  better,  mix 
them  in  a  crucible,  with  three  prts  of  powdered  brimftgrne, 
Iai4  ia}  er  upon  layer  j  calcine  them  for  four  hours  by  a  very 
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flrong  fire,  till  the  fulphur  is  confuinM ;  then  take  the  cnidble 
out  of  the  fire,  and  let  the  matter  cool ;  then  grind  it  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  fearce  it  through  a  very  fine  fieve ;  then  put 
that  powder  into  a  crucible,  and  lute  it  well,  and  fet  it  into  the 
mouth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace  for  the  fpace  of  fifteen  days  or 
more ;  and  of  the  reddiiii  colour  it  was  bdFore,  it  will  become  a 
very  deep  red,  almofl  like  a  purple.  Keep  it  in  a  very  dofe  vef- 
fel  for  the  ufe  of  glafs  colours;  it  will  work  many  wonderful 
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Amther  way  of  making  CROCUS  MARTIS  for  colouring  rf 
glafs.  Though  this  way  of  making  Crocus  Martis  be  very  eafy^ 
yet  it  deferves  to  be  efteem'd,  fince  it  tinges  glafs  of  the  true 
blood  red  colour.     It  is  prepared  as  follows. 

Take  filings  of  iron^  or  (which  is  better)  Jleel^  put  them  i»» 
to  earthen  pans  with  flrong  vinegar ;  mix  them  well,  but  only 
fprinkling  them  fo  much,  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  wet ; 
fpread  them  abroad  in  the  pans,  and  fet  them  in  the  fun  to  dry^ 
or  if  the  fun  be  obfcur'd  by  clouds,  fet  them  in  the  open  air-; 
then  powder  them,  and  fprinkle  them  again  with  vineg^,  and 
dry  them  again  as  before ;  then  powder  them  again,  repeating 
this  operation  eight  times ;  at  the  lafl,  grind  and  fearce  them 
well,  and  you  will  have  a  very  fine  powder  of  the  colour  of 
beaten  brick,  which  keep  in  clofe  vefTels  for  ufe. 

This  Crocus  Martis  thus  made  with  vinegar,  complies  very 
much  with  groens  and  the  emerald  colour  of  glafs  of  lead,  it 
is  us'd  alfo  in  pafles  for  the  fame  colour  with  verdegreafe^  and 
in  blacks. 

Another  CROCUS  MARTIS  with  aqua  fbrtis.  Put  fine 
filings  of  iron  or  fleel  into  well  glaz'd  earthen  pans,  fprinkle 
them  with  aquafortis^  and  fet  them  to  dry  in  the  fun,  and  then 
reduce  them  again  into  powder,  and  rep^t  this  procefs  feveral 
times,  as  in  tint  made  with  vinegar ;  and  when  it  has  obtaii^id 
a  good  red  colour  as  before,  powder  it,  fearce,  and  keep  it  itfa 
glafs  vefTel  clofe  flopped  for  ufe. 

By  this  the  red  colour  of  iron  is  made  moreitianifef};  in  glafs, 
and  isLfo  very  refplendent  and  bright,  that  it  feems  almoft  inert* 
dible,'  bat  that  experience  has  fhewn  it.    - 

A  CROCUS  MARTIS  tvitb  aqua  regalis.  DifTolve  fil- 
ings  of  wm  ixfieel  in  a  glafs  body  wdl  covered  in  aqua  regalisy 
that  isjt  in  aquafortis  made  aqua  regalis  with  fal  armoniac.  See 
aqua  r^aUs^ 

Keep  tbrtn  fo  for  three  days,  ilirring  them  every  day  well, 
during  which  you  may  add  frefh  filings  by  little  and  little ;  in 
doing  which  you  muft  be  very  cautious,  for  it  rifeth  fo  much  by 
fermentatkm  in  thb  aqua  regaUs^  that  it  will  endsmger  the  break- 
ing the  gUfs  pr  running  over. 
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After  three  days,  Tct  the  cucurbit  on  a  gentle  fire,  that  all 
the  water  may  evaporate,  till  it  leaves  the  Crocus  behind  dry, 
said  it  will  be  admirable  for  tinging  glafs,  and  perhaps  the  beft 
of  all ;  becaure  in  the  former  you  cannot  find  fuch  diverfities  of 
colours  as  in  this. 

Another  method  of  making  CROCUS  MARTIS.  Though 
this  is  an  eafy  method,  it  will  make  a  Crocm  of  no  leis  beauty 
and  vertue  than  the  former. 

Take  filings  of  iron  or  Jleel  without  any  ruft,  let  them 
Ibnd  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  with  a  very  ftrong  fire ;  the 
.lint  being  at  leaft  to  the  fourth  degree,  till  it  becomes  oif  the 
colour  of  purple. 

Then  take  it  out  of  the  fire,  and  kt  it  fland  by  to  cool,  and 
then  put  it  into  a  veflel  fiiU  of  water,  and  ftir  it  briskly  about, 
and  then  prefently  pour  off  the  v^ter  into  another  ve&l^  which 
you  may  alfo  repeat. 

Thus  there  will  remain  in  the  firft  vefli^l  the  iron  that  b  not 
cakin'd,  which,  if  you  pleafe,  you  may  put  again  into  i^  rever- 
beratory furnace. 

In  the  fecond  veflel  there  will  be  the  CrocuSj  which  fet  over 
a  gentle  fire  to  evaporate  the  water. 

But  you  muft  not  decant  off  the  water,  tho'  it  does  appear 
clear,  after  it  has  fettled  to  the  bottom ;  yet  the  water  contains 
the  moft  fubtle  parts  of  it  imperceptibly  fufpended  in  it. 

Having  well  evaporated  the  water,  you  will  have  a  very  red 
powder,  very  fine  and  extraordinary,  which  keep  for  ufo. 

Another  way  of  making  CROCUS  MARTIS.  This  laft 
way  will  be  of  fome  ufe  to  thofe  who  (hall  defire  to  have  the 
iron  or  fleeli  granulated,  or  in  little  drops,  the  metal  whereof  is 
jdifficult  to  melt. 

Take  a  bar  of  either  of  the  metals  of  five  or  fix  pounds 
weight,  heat  it  as  hot  as  is  pofSble  in  a  fmith's  forge,  fo  that  it 
may  fparkle  when  it  comes  out  of  the  fire. 

At  the  fame  time  fome  other  perfon  muft  have  a  long  ftick  of 
bripiftone  ready,  and  large  too,  which  will  b^  beft  forUib  ope- 
ration, which  immediately  upon  the  metak  coming  out  of  the 
fire,  they  muft  be  thruft  one  againft  the  other  over  a  great 
earthen  pan  full  of  warm  water,  into  which  the  metal  will 
drop  in  fmall  drops  or  granuli^  melting  like  wax  when  touched 
by  the  fulphur. 

When  this  has  been  done,  lay  them  layer  by  layer  in  a  cru- 
cible with  powdered  brimftone,  and  then  fet  them  in  a  reverbe- 
ratory fire,  where  they  will  be  reduc'd  to  a  red  poiyder,  which 
grind  aBd  fearce  and  keep  for  ufe. 

The  method  of  making  CROCUS  VENERIS.  Take  as 
much  i£S  USTUM  as  you  pleafe^  add  to  it  it||f  wtight  of  green 
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verdegreaLfe,  and  as  mnch  fal  mrmmac  fix'd  and  iiifil ;  pound 
the  whole  wdl  to^jecher,  and  drv  them  over  the  fire  in  a  lain 
iron  fhovd ;  then  into  the  (hovel  pour  fee  of  urine,  and  make 
the  whole  boil  till  the  fee  be  intirely  oonfiim'd  \  thai  put  on 
more  of  the  fiune  ke,  boil  it  again  till  the  fee  be  cmfum'd  at 
before,  and  lepeat  this  a  third  time. 

Then  pound  or  grind  this  mixture,  and  put  it  into  a  rever* 
beratory  that  it  may  calcine  well  \  then  pound  it  again  till  'tis 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  put  it  into  an  earthen 
glaz'd  pot  \  pour  upon  the  fame  ke  of  urine,  wherein  you  dif- 
folve  it,  VIS.  to  each  pound  of  fee  put  four  ounces  of  y2r/  armn 
niac  fixM  and  fufik. 

Then  boil  the  whole  over  a  goitfe  fire  in  aihes  for  the  fpaop 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  dmnt  off  that  lee  into  fome  pro- 
per veilel,  for  that  will  contain  the  tindiure  of  the  mt  uftum^  and 
of  the  green,  which  it  has  extracted. 

Then  put  more  lee  upon  the  matter,  and  boil  it  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  more  over  the  fame  fire;  then  decant  off  that  lee  to  the 
former:  continue  thus  to  water  it  with  frefli  lae,  and  decant  it 
off  to  the  former,  as  long  as  it  will  cxtraft  any  ke  from  the 
matter. 

Then  take  all  thefe  tindored  lees,  and  filter  them  through 
whited  brown  paper ;  then  evaporate  three  quarten  over  a  gentk 
fire. 

Put  the  remainder  into  an  alembick,  with  the  helm  (or  head) 
on,  and  the  receiver,  and  diftil  it  till  it  be  dry ;  then  will  you 
find  at  the  bottom  of  the  alnnbick^  a  Cncus  Vgnnis  of  a  very 
wonderfiil  virtue  for  colouring  glaft,  iic. 

Another  Mfiir  way  if  maiit^  CROCUS  VENERIS.  Take 
very  thin  plates  of  cq;)per,  put  them  into  an  earthen  pot  with 
common  ialt,  layer  upon  kyer;  put  this  pot  on  the  fornace, 
where  let  it  fbuid  till  the  matter  be  very  red ;  then  put  the  plates 
with  the  (alt  into  cold  virater,  and  waih  them  well  to  take  away 
all  blacknefs. 

Repeat  the  kying  of  thefe  pktes  with  common  fait,  calcin- 
ing them  at  the  fire,  and  wafhing  them  as  before,  as  often 
as  you  pleafe.  After  the  laft  time,  pour  warm  water  on  that, 
whofcin  the  plates  have  been  extinguifh'd,  and  kt  it  ftand  for 
fome  time  i  then  empty  it,  and  you  will  find  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vdSfel  a  Crocus  Fernris  as  red  as  blood.  Wafli  it  well  feve- 
ral  times  to  ckanfe  it,  and  dry  it  well  with  a  linen  cloth,  and 
keep  it  for  ufe  (ox  colouring  glals. 

There  are  fome  who  content  themfel ves  with  taking  its  ujlum^ 
prepared  with  Ju^bkr  and  common  fait,  heating  it  red  hot  in 
the  fire  nine  times,  and  quenching  it  as  often  in  Iinleed  oils  and 
{then  dry  it  and  pamkr  jtt 
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Another  tafy  way  of  making  CROCUS  VENERIS.  Take  of 
copper  fimply  calcinM  (fee  COPPER  to  calcint)  one  part,  of  ful- 
pbur  vivtum  eight  parts ;  powder  them  well,  and  mix  them  to- 
gether in  a  large  crucible ;  fet  it  mto  a  coal  fire  in  a  little  fur- 
nace, fiirring  the  matter  continually  with  an  iron  rod,  till  the 
fulphur  be  confum'd  ;  repeat  this  operation  five  or  fix  tirlies^KtAen 
caft  it  thus  refin'd  into  an  iron  pan  of  boiling  water ;  ^^iC 
often  with  a  flick,  while  the  calx  defcends  to  the  bottom }  4^ 
the  water  being  fettled  and  clear,  evaporak  it  to  three  foiiMhs, 
to  extrad  the  cryftals ;  or  rather  evaporate  the  whole,  and  *yt»i 
will  find  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  a  Crocus  Veneris  very  fine 
and  red. 

Mr.   CROSS  was  a  famous  copier  in  the  reigns  of 


Charles  I.  and  ChorlesW.  A  ftory  goes  of  him,  that  being  em- 
ployed by  King  Charles  J.  to  copy  feveral  pieces  in  Itafyj  and 
having  leave  of  tbe  fitate  of  Venice  to  copy  the  famed  Madona 
of  Raphael  that  was  ip  St.  Markh  Church;  he  performed  the 
task  fo  admirably  weli,^h^t  he  is  f^Md  to  have  put  a  trick  upon 
the  Italians^  ^  leaving  his  pidure  there  inftead  of  the  original ; 
which  laft  he  brought  away  with  thai?  celerity  and  caution,  that, 
tho'  feveral  meflengcrs  were  fent  aftec^im,  he  had  got  fo  much 
the  ftart  of  them,  that  he  carried  the  piece  dexAhroufly  offl 
Afterwards,  in  OUver^z  days,  thc'then  Spanijb  EmbafTador  here, 
Don  Alonfo  de  Cardenes  bought  this  pidure  when  the  King's  good*' 
were  expos'd  to  fale,  together  with  the  XII  Ceefars  of  Tifian^ 
and  King  Charleston  the  dun  horfe  by  Van  Dyck ;  of  which  laft 
there  is  a  good  copy  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  in  the  Middle-Temple  hall ; 
all  which  (Ibme  fay)  remain  in  the  Efcurial  to  this  day,  though 
others  affirm  the  piAure  of  King  Charles  on  the  dun  horfe,  is 
now  in  pofleflion  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  bought  it  of  one 
Mynheer  Van  Cullen,  This  Mr.  Crofs  copied  likewife  admirably 
well  Titian*s  EtiropOy  f^hich  pidlurc  of  his  is  now  in  the  collcdion 
of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 

CRUCIBLE  is  a  little  veflel  ordinarily  madq  of  earth,  (bme- 
times  iron,  without  any  handle ;  usM  by  coiners,  goldfmiths, 
glaziers  and  other  artificers,  for  melting  and  calcining  gold,  fil- 
ver,  or  other  metals  whereon  they  work. 

Earthen  Crucibles  are  made  of  glaz'd  earth,  with  ftonc  potfli-^ 
cards  pounded  and  fifted  j  they  are  of  various  fizes,  but  gene- 
rally of  the  fame  form,  which  refembles  that  of  an  inverted 
cone  or  pyramid. 

'Tis  thefe  are  chiefly  usM  in  coinage,  as  being  the  only  ones 
in  which  gold  will  melt  without  irritating. 

Iron  Crucibles  are  in  the  forms  of  little  pails  without  handles, 
made  of  iron  well  forg'd  and  beaten  i  in  tjicfc  arc  meltM  filver, 
copper,  trV. 

.    There 
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There  are  eardien  Crucihlis^  that  hold  from  a  hundred  to  three 
or  four  hqpldkd  marks;  but  thofe  ordinarity  ufed  are  but  of  a; 
hundred^^  the  iron  ones  are  largqr,  fome  holding  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundr»l  marks.  Thefe  are  not  taken  off  the  fumaces 
wheh  the  platts  are  <co  be  run^  but  the  metal  is  bden  out  with 
an  iron  ladle. 

^It  is  a  rule  never  to  put  fo  much  metal  in  a  CrucibU  as  it 
Witt  hold. 

The  CrucibUs  usTd  by  goMfiniths  and  founder^  are  like  thole 
us'd  in  coinage;  thofe  of  chymifts^  Vc.  are  of  all  fizes,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  metal  to  be  put  in  them. 

W^  THEODORE  CRUGER  or  GREUGER,  an  en- 

-■-      graver,  ufcd  this  mark. 

CRYSTAL  is  a  kind  of  mineral ;  or  rather  a  tranfparent 
ftone,  White  like  a.  diarmndy  but  much  inferior  to  it  in  Itiftre  and 
hardnefs ;  it'is  us'd  for  many  purpofes. 

The  antieots  were  but  little  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
Cryflal. 

Fliny  treats  of  it  as  water  hardened  and  petrified,  which  feeme 
to  have  been  the  popular  opinion  of  thofe  times ;  but  experi* 
ence  has;^^ught  the  contrary,  for  by  a  chymical  analyfis,  fai« 
ftead^f  itfblving  into  water,  it  yidds  nothing  but  a  calx,  earth 
andfSihs.  ■'•  -.'\f- 

As  for  the  places  whtrc  Cn/lafik,  found,  they  are  both  rocks 
and  rivQTs.  .  PSnf  tells  us,  that  he  has  feen  it  dug  from  off  the 
Jiighefl;  and  rougheft  rocks  of  the  J^s,  and  thence  probably  it 
has  taken  the  name  of  roct  CrjfiaL 

And  whereas  it  is  fometimes  found  in  rivers  and  brooks,  yet 
it  is  not  form*d  there ;  but  wafli'd  down  thither  from  off  the 
mountains  by  violent  rains. 

Seveiisd  mountains  o(  Europt^  and  fome  fX  AJia^  produce  rock 
Crjfiati  and  ihe  Fnncb  relatwn  of  Maiagafcar  (if  we  can  give 
credit  to  it)  informs  us,  that  that  ifland  yields  more  than  all 
the  world  befides. 

The  perfeAion  of  Crjftal  confifts  in  its  luftre  and  tranfpa- 
rency ;  that  cryflal  which  has  inclos'd  m  it  ftraws,  duft,  clouds, 
CfTr.  » little  valued. 

It  is  fifequently  found  hexagonal,  the  edg^  inimitably  fine 
and  accurate. 

It  is  cut  or  engraven  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame 
inftruments,  and  by  the  fame  workmen  as  diamonds. 

As  to  the  formation  of  CRYSTAL,  it  is  delivered  by  F. 
Francifco  Lana  inthtpfiilordphical  tranfaAjons  to  this  efieft. 

I  have,  lays  h^,. in.  the  vtWty  Sabiia^  obferv^^  fpacious 
found  of  a  oieadoW)  iTAM  party  of  which  were  bare'  of  all  Herbs; 

IHrherein, 
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wherein,  and  no  where  dfe  thereabouts,  Cr^ah  are  fleoefated, 
all  fexangular,  both  points  terminating  in  a  pyramidal  figure, 
likewife  Texangular. 

The  country  people  told  me,  they  were  produced  flrotn  the 
dews,  becaufe  forfooth,  being  gathered  over  night,  there  would 
others  arife  only  in  a  ferene  and  dewy  sky* 

But  having  obferv'd,  that  there  was  no  mark  of  a  mine 
thereabout,  I  concluded  it  might  be  a  plenty  of  nitrous  fleams^ 
which  at  the  fame  time  might  hinder  the  vegetation  on  tbofe 
places,  and  coagulated  the  dew  falling  thereon ;  for  nitrt  is  not 
only  the  natural  coagulum  of  water,  as  is  manifeft  in  artificial 
glaciations,  but  ever  retains  the  abovefaid  hexangular  figure; 
which,  by  the  way,  may  be  the  caufe  of  the  hexangular  figyre 
of  fnow. 

Since  Crjftals  are  only  found  in  thofe  narrow  places  'tis 

probable,  that  thence  are  rais'd  thofe  exhalations,  which  concrete 
the  dew ;  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  vapour  or  exhalation  of 
lead  coagulates  quickfilver. 

Robault  (hews,  that  cryftal,  diamond,  iic,  muft  have  been  ori- 
giA^y  Ucjuid  from  their  figure,  which  is  fuch  as  drops  of  water 
of  the  lame  fi^  muft  neceflarily  have ;  and  fuch  as  globules  of 
SQeal  or  flower,  heapM  up  ^  comprefs'd  by  their  own  weight, 
pnight  have;  for  as  each  cryftal  is  encompafsM  and  dos'd  round 
with  fix  others,  fo  it  becomes  modelled  into  an  hexangular  body, 
^nfifting  of  equal  and  fquare  fides. 

Mr.  Boerbaavi  uktsCrjftal to  be  the  proper  matter  or  bafis  of 
all  gtms  or  precious  ftones,  which  aflume  this  or  that  colour,  &f • 
from  the  difierent  admixture  of  mineral  and  metalline  fumes, 
with  the  primitive  cryftallinc  matter, 

CRYSTAL  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  a  faditious  body  caft  in 
the  glafs-houfcs  alfo  CdlVd ^rv/iai  glafs. 

This  is  in  efk£i  a  glafs ;  but  carried  in  the  melting,  and  in 
the  matter  of  which  it  is  compos'd,  to  a  degree  of  perfection 
far  beyond  the  common  glafs,  though  it  comes  far  (hort  of  the 
whitenefs  and  vivacity  of  Cr^al. 

CRYSTAL,  the  way  of  calcining  natural  (or  rock)  crjftalj  ta 
make  an  extraordinary  r  RITT, 

Aliho*  we  may  imitate  natural  Cryjlal  by  help  of  art,  and  nuke 
as  fine  with  the  materials  we  have  ihewn  elfewhere  how  to  pre- 
pare ;  yet  the  way  we  are  going  now  to  defcribe  of  making  a 
fritt  of  natural  Cryjlal^  will  make  one  fo  extraordinary,  that 
it  will  furpafs  in  beauty  all  we  have  ihewn  the  preparations 
of. 

Make  natural  Cryftal  red  hot  in  a  crucible  covered  dole; 
then  extinguifh  it  in  water,  and  reiterate  the  fame  eight  times  , 
then  dry  it  well,  and  grind  i(  on  a  ftoAC  to  ^  impalpable  pow- 
den  Oftai 
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Often  puriiy  this  powder  of  CryftaU  after  the  fame  urajr 
as  u  (hewn  for  the  purifying  foherine  of  Rnhitta^  which  fee» 
obferving  all  whatsis  faid  on  that  fubjed.  ' 

Then  mix  that  cryftalline  matter  with  about  one  third  part 
of  fait  extraAed  from  ^herim  of  Rochitta  prepared,  make  a 
fritt  of  it,  then  put  it  m  a  pot  well  heated  in  the  furnace,  and 
when  it  is  in  good  fiifion,  add  to  it  a  proportionable  dofe  of  pre* 
par'd' manganefe. 

'After  tlvit,  often  pour  It  into  the  water  to  purify,  as  Is  noted 
in  ordinary  Crjftaly^nA  purify  it  very  well  at  the  hre  before  you 
work  it,  and  you  will  have  a  Crjftal  more  (hining  and  beautifid 
than  you  have  otherwife  ever  feen. 

Thi  way  rf  preparing  natural  CRYSTAL,  This  is  done  by 
calcination,  which  to  perform  well,  obferve  the  following  di- 
redions. 

Take  the  faireft  natural  Crjftal  you  can  get,  that  being  the 
bafis  for  artificial  gems ;  it  is  no  nutter  whether  it  be  in  great 
or  fmall  pieces. 

With  thefe  (Neces  of  Crj/ial^  fill  a  large  crucible,  cover  it 
with  a  cover  made  of  the  lame  earth,  that  is  fomewhat  broader 
than  the  mouth  of  the  crucible,  for  fear  aihes  or  coal^  (hould  -tum- 
ble in. 

Set  thb  crucible  in  burning  coals  in  a  little  furnace,  and  when 
the  Crjftal  is  well  heated,  caft  it  into  a  veflel  of  cold  w^ter  $ 
the  more  water  there  is,  fo  much  better  Will  the  calcination  be 
performed,  becaufe  the  cold  of  it  is  fo  much  the  greater. 

Then  take  it  out  of  the  water,  and  dry  it  in  an  earthen  ladle; 
then  put  it  into  the  fame  crucible  to  be  heated  again,  taking 
care  to  cover  it  well ;  then  caft  it  again  into  frefii  cold  water, 
and  repeat  heating  it  and  quenching  it  thus  twelve  times,  chang- 
ing the  water  each  time. 

You  may  know  if  your  Crjftal  be  well  calcin'd,  for  it  will 
eafily  break  and  crumble ;  if  there  appear  in  it  any  black  veins^ 
you  muft  take  care  to  take  them  all  dean  out  by  breaking  them» 
and  do  this  till  only  the  white  remains  behind ;  then  it  is  well 
prepared. 

After  you  have  well  dry*d  your  Crjftals  thus  calcined,  grind 
them  to  an  impalpable  powder  on  a  marble  or  porphyry  ftone» 
by  putting  a  little  on  at  a  time,  and  fearce  it  well  through  a 
fine  (liken  fieve. 

This  powder  of  Crjftal  being  what  is  us'd  for  all  artificial 
gems,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  a  good  quantity  ready  by  you, 
which  you  may  always  have  recourfe  to  in  working. 

If  you  would  fucceed  very  well  in  this  art,  you  muft  not  ufe 
ordinary  Jriit  of  Crjftaly  how  good  and  fair  foever  it  be,  nor 
€hakidony^  nor  tarfi^  nor  any  other  ftones  j  for  the  glafs  made 

of 
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9C  tfaem  is  fsLT  lefs  fair  and  reTplendent  than  that  made  of  oatu- 
lal  Crj/laly  which  has  the  moft  luftre,  and  approaches  the  near- 
eft  to  precious  ftones. 

To  make  PEARL  colour  in  CRYSTAL.  True  pearl  colour 
is  fo  fine  and  (hining,  that  it  might  (cem  difficult  to  givr  it  to 
cryftal ;  yet  it  is  fo  eafy,  that  tartar  alone  does  it. 

Thofe  who  have  a  mind  to  perform  this  procefs,  muft  cal- 
cine their  Urtar,  till  it  becomes  white.  See  calcination  of  TAR- 
TAR. 

The  having  well  purified  the  fritt  of  the  natural  Cryftal^  and 
it  being  in  a  good  fiifion  in  the  furnace,  this  white  Cartar  muil 
be  caft  into  it  at  feveral  times,  mixing  the  whole  well  each 
time,  which  nliuft  be  continued  to  be  done  till  the  glafs  .becomes 
of  a  pearl  cobur ;  for  there  is  no  other  rule  in  this  cafe  than 
experience  to  guide  your  fclf  by. 

When  the  colour  is  come  to  perfedion,  it  mufl  be'  wrought 
prefently,  becaufe  the  colour  will  foon  be  loft  ;  but  works  may 
be  made  of  it  of  extraordinary  beauty. 

To  make  a  very  fair  CRYSTAL  of  fait  of  lime.  The  fait 
of  lime,  with  which  walls  are  built,  is  now  more  in  ufe  in  mak-* 
ing  glafs. 

It  is  much  ftronger  than  the  ordinary  fait,  and  being  well  pu- 
rified, you  may  put  two  pounds  of  it  to  a  hundred  pounds  of 
fait  of  poherinij  of  which  a  friit  muft  be  made  and  purified 
well,  as  is  fhewn.  Of  this  fritt^  you  may  make  common  glafs, 
and  alfo  Cryftal  and  cryftalUne  fair  and  beautiful. 

FeranUs  Imperatus  recommends  the  fait  of  teffaiceous  fifhes, 
fuch  as  oyfter  fhells,  (ffr.  as  very  proper  for  making  glafs..  There 
may  be  made  of  thefe  fhells  a  very  good  lime  proper  for  cement, 
and  which  yields  a  very  flong  fait ;  but  tho*  this  fait  makes  the 
glafs  white,  yet  it  is  not  fo  tranfparent  as  that  made  of  kalij 
and  will  mofl  of  it  run  in  the  pots  into  fandever. 

The  way  to  make  a  very  fine  and  perfect  CRYSTAL.  This 
cryftal  will  be  white,  very  bright,  clean  and  beautiful,  if  caie 
be  taken  in  the  managing  of  it  in  the  working. 

Take  Cryftal  intt^  prepared,  and  put  it  into  a  little  pot  in  the 
great  furnace,  putting  into  it  by  little  and  little,  and  at  fome 
interval  of  time,  as  much  manganefe  of  Piedmont  as  is  fufficient, 
after  it  has  been  prepar'd.  ^ 

The  fritt  being  thoroughly  melted,  you  muft  take  out  the 
pot,  and  put  it  in  a  great  earthen  veiTel  full  of  cold  water,  or 
in  clean  wooden  vefTcb. 

This  way  of  putting  the  fritt  into  water  ferves  to  take  from 
it  the  fandever^  which  is  noxious  to  the  Cryjlal^  and  makes  it 
obfcure  and  cloudy^  and  very  difagreeable  to  the  fight. 
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Then  put  it  again  into  a  ckan  pot,  and  being  melted,  caft 
it  again  into  water,  which  muft  be  repeated  until  the  Crjftal  be 
ieparated  from  all  this  fort  of  fait. 

In  the  laft  place,  let  it  ftaiidfive  or  fix  days  in  the  pot  in  the 
oven  to  boil,  and  ftir  it  as  little  as  poffible  with  the  iron ;  for 
it  is  apt  to  difcolour  it,  and  fo  make  it  blackifh. 

Being  well  boil'd  and  clear,  fee  if  it  hath  manganefe  enough^ 
which  may  be  known  by  infpeding  it,  (viz.)  if  it  be  white ; 
but  if  it  be  ftill  greenifli,  you  muft  add  more  manganefe  to  it^ 
and  then  let  it  boil  till  it  is  clear,  and  of  a  fhining  colour. 

The  property  of  manganefe  added  to  it  in  due  quantity  is  to 
.perfe^  the  Crjftaly  and  to  take  from  it  a  foul  and  dull  green,  and 
give  it  a  bright  and  (hining  whitenefs  ;  you  muft  take  heed  to 
add  by  little  and  little,  and  by  degrees ;  otherwife  it  will  rather 
fpoil  than  perfe^  the  cryftal,  blacking  it,  and  taking  away  its 
luftre. 

All  this  depends  on  the  skill  and  difcretion  of  the  workman, 
for  there  is  no  certainty  or  ftanding  rule  for  the  quantity  to  be 
added. 

As  foon  as  your  Crjfial  is  fine  and  (hining,  you  may  ufe  it 
without  delay,  for  what  veflels  or  other  works  you  defign  to  put 
it  to ;  but  in  the  mean  while,  you  muft  have  le(s  fire  than  for 
common  glafs,  and  it  muft  be  very  clear  and  without  fmoak,  for 
reafons  elfewhere  given. 

Moreover  the  workman  muft  take  care,  that  his  iron  rods  be 
clean  and  well  polifli'd,  and  that  the  necks  or  collets  of  the  glaf- 
fes  where  the  irons  touch  them,  be  always  kept  out  of  the  pots 
of  Cry/ialy  becaufe  the  iron  always  difcolours  the  Cry/iali  where- 
fore particular  care  is  to  be  taken  as  to  that  matter. 

None  of  our  modern  workmen  (or  at  leaft  very  few  of  them) 
take  the  pains  of  this  way  of  feparating.the^A^/t;/r  from  their 
materials,  by  cafting  them  into  water ;  they  content  themfelves 
with  skimming  it  off  with  an  iron  ladle,  when  it  fwims  on  the 
top;  tho*  if  it  does  not  all  feparate,  the  Crjflal  and  glafs  will 
be  lefs  clear  and  fine. 

The  way  to  extraSf  fait  of  FERN,  which  will  make  a  fair 
CRYSTAL.  The  daily  experience  of  fait  oi  fern  in  the  glafi- 
houfes^  aflures  us  of  its  ufcfulnels  in  making  glafs. 

It  grows  on  mountains  and  heaths.  It  ought  to  be  cut  from 
the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June  (i.  e.  in  France,)  for  then 
it  is  beft  and  yields  more,  better  and  whiter  fait  than  if  cut  at 
any  other  time ;  for  if  it  be  let  alone  to  dry  of  it  felf  on  the 
ground,  it  will  give  but  very  little  fait,  and  that  not  good  nei- 
ther. 

It  muft  therefore  be  cut  in  its  full  growtb,  juft  as  it  runs  to 
iced  i  then  let  it  dry.  and  bum  it« 

You 
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You  will  have  from  It  very  good  allies^  from  which  (ofaferving 
the  rules  given  for  the  (alt  of  polverim^)  a  gixxl  and  fine  falc 
may  be  extraded ;  which  being  afterwards  purified  With  it, 
and  tarfo  or  very  fine  fand,  a  friit  may  be  made,  whidi  will 
yield  a  very  fair  Crjjtaly  much  better  than  the  ordinary,  and 
will  be  ftrong,  and  bend  much  more  than  one  would  conceive 
the  nature  of  Crjftal  would  permit ;  fo  that  it  may  be  drawn 
into  fine  threads,  as  has  been  often  experienc'd.  With  this  friu 
may  be  made  a  fine  gold  colour,  if  you  mix  no  fidt  of  tartar^ 
and  which  will  be  as  fine  as  that  made  of  fait  of  p$herhu. 

This  is  as  good  as  the  firft>  to  make  all  forts  of  veflels,  which 
will  be  as  fine  alfo,  if  the  fait  be  well  purified. 

Ohjervationsfor  a  gold  colour  in  CRYSTAL.  Gold  being  the 
pureft  and  moft  perfect  metal  in  nature,  muft  needs  require  ma- 
terials very  pure  to  imitate  it. 

This  obliges  us  here  to  note,  that  to  make  a  Crjftal  of  a  fine 
gold  colour,  the  fritt  muft  be  made  of  fine  fait  offolveriniy  pre- 
pared and  purified  as  is  taught  elfewhere,  which  is  the  only  means 
of  obtaining  it. 

For  if  there  (hould  be  mixt  any  of  the  fritt  made  of  the  fidt 
extraded  after  the  common  way,  by  the  help  of  tartar^  the  co- 
lour would  be  very  imperfe£t,  wanting  the  true  ffdendor  and 
beauty. 

To  make  a  sky  colour  and  fea-green  in  CRYSTAL.  Thb 
fine  colour  requires  a  Cryftal  friit  well  purified  fixun  its  fidt,  and 
that  has  not  been  put  into  water. 

Put  fixty  pounds  into  a  pot,  and  having  well  prepared  it, 
put  in  one  pound  and  half  of  fcales  of  copper  in  powder,  the  pre- 
paration of  which  is  (hewn,  with  four  ounces  of  »;^  prepared 
and  mix'd  together,  and  (lir  the  whole  well  with  the  g]a&  for 
the  fpace  of  two  hours. 

Then  examine  if  the  colour  be  to  your  mind,  and  let  it  ftand 
at  reft  for  twenty  four  hours ;  then  ftir  the  whole  again  as  be- 
fore, that  it  be  well  mixM  with  the  glafs,  and  the  colour  in- 
corporated  with  it ;  then  it  may  be  wrought. 

The  colour  may  be  heightened  as  you  pleafe,  but  take  care 
you  do  not  make  it  too  high. 

If  you  mix  withyr///  ofrochettay  as  much  Crjftal fritt^  youll 
have  as  fine  a  blue  as  can  be  wifh'd. 

A  sky  colour  or  Jea- green  in  CRYSTAL.  You  muft  u(e  for 
this  colour,  which  is  a  little  clofe,  the  fame  Cryftal  fritt  made 
with  rochetta  or  polverim  of  the  Levant ;  and  having  fiU'd  a  pot 
with  it,  let  it  be  well  purified,  taking  off  the  fait  that  fwims  at 
top  ;  then  put  to  it  twenty  pounds  of  metal,  fix  ounces  of  the 
powder  of  calcin'd  copper,  by  little  and  little  ftirring  it  well,  ob- 
fervjiig  the  fame  rules  given  for  the  fcagreca  before.    Then  yda 
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.wiH  have  a  very  admirable  coloiir,  whioh  you  may  make  lighter 
or  deeper  as  you  pleafe. 

Two  hours  after,  ftir  it  again  well,  and  you  may  then  exa- 
mine iflthe  colour  pleafes  you,  in  which  cafe,  let  it  ftand  ftiQ 
twenty  fcur  hours  without  any  ftirring,  and  then  it  may  be 
wrought  as  before. 

The  %vay  to  Hngi  natural  CRYSTAL  of  a  viper  colour.  The 
green  viper  colour  is  very  dangerous  to  make  by  reafon  of  the 
materials,  of  which  it  is  composed,  if  great  care  be  not  taken. 

Take  two  ounces  of  rock  Crj/lal  of  a  good  water,  two  ounces 
of  crude  antimofifj  and  as  much  orpiment,  with  one  ounce  of 
fal  armoniac ;  reduce  thefe  three  laft  into  powder,  lay  the  pieces 
of  Crjfial  layer  upon  hyer  in  a  good  crucible,  cover  it  with  an- 
other that  is  bored  through  the  bottom ;  lute  them  well  toge- 
ther, and  when  the  lute  is  dry,  fet  them  into  a  furnace  in  the 
middle  of  the  coab;  let  them  be  gently  lighted,  that  the  furnace 
jnay  grow  hot  by  degrees. 

It  will  fmoak  very  much  when  it  firft  grows  hot,  whexe^ 
fore  the  operation  muft  be  perform'd  in  a  large  chimney,  that 
the  fmoak  may  fly  away,  nor  muft  you  ftay  in  the  laboratory^ 
becaufe  it  is  very  dangerous,  and  may  prove  mortal. 

Let  the  fire  kindle  of  itfelf,  and  go  out,  and  the  crucible  grow 
cold,  then  take  out  the  pieces  of  Cryftal  that  lye  on  the  top  of 
the  crucible,  which  wiU  have  the  colour  of  rubies,  and  be 
mark'd  with  fine  fpots ;  and  thofe  that  are  at  the  bottom  will 
for  the  moft  part  have  the  colour  of  vipers. 

Separate  the  other  pieces  from  them,  which  will  be  of  other 
coteurs,  and  poliih  the  whole  at  the  wheel  like  other  ftones; 
then  with  foils  you  may  fet  them  in  gold. 

Thefe  ftones  will  be  of  a  very  agreeable  colour. 

To  mako  in  natural  CRYSTAL,  the  colour  of  rubies,  topas, 
opal,  gyrafol  ami  others*  It  docs  indeed  feem  fomething  llrange 
that  Cryftal  mix'd  with  matters  that  tinge  them,  (bould  in  the 
fame  vdHel  receive  fo  many  diiitrent  colours.  • 

But  if  it  beconfidered,  that  the  fpirits  of  thefe  matters  have 
virtues  diftrent  from  thofe  of  their  bodies,  you  will  not  (b  much 
wonder  at  thefe  diverfities. 

The  pieces  which  lie  higheft,  are  the  moft  penetrated  by  thefe 
tinging  fpirits,  which  always  aicend,  and  fo  give  them  more 
vivacity  and  colour;  and  fo  to  the  others  in  proportion  to  their 
orders.  . 

For  this  operation.  Take  two  ounces  of  orpiment  of  a  yellow 
cobur  approaching  goU  or  (affron,  and  as  much  white  arfenic^ 
one  ounce  of  crude  antitnomyy  and  an  ounce  of  fal  armoniac ^  re- 
duce them  all  to  powder^  and  mbc  them  together  ^  with  this 
powder,  ftralify  pitccs  of  natural  Crj/lal^  in  a  large  crucible, 
;    Voi^I,  Q.  putting 
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{mtting  the  leaft  pieces  to  the  bottom,  and  the  biggeft  at  die  Cop, 

which  ou;zht  to  be  fine  and  without  fpots. 

The  crucible  being  fill'd  with  thepowdfcr  and  Crj/laly  oowr  it 
with  another  bored  ac  bottoniylute  them  well  and  let  the  lute  dry. 
This  cruciblf  is  bored  to  let  the  ftimes  of  the  materials  afcend 
through  the  hole,  and  by  that  means  tinge  the  Cryjiak  in  paf- 
fmg,  which  they  would  not  do  fo  well  if  they  p&'d  out  at  the 
(ides.  I- 

When  the  lute  is  dry,  fet  the  pot  in  the  furnaoe,  and  cover  it 
with  coals  up  to  the  middle  of  the  crucible  towards  the  topi,  then 
put  fomc  live  coals  to  them,  that  they  may  kindle  by  themfelvct 
by  degrees;  the  coals  ought  to  be  large  ones  and  made  of  oak. 

Go  out  of  the  laboratory  prcfendy  to  avoid  the  fumes,  which 
are  dangerous  as  was  faid  before,  but  prepare  the  fire  b  well 
that  it  may  kindle  of  itfelf,  and  burn  well  that  the  bufinefs  may 
fiicceed,  and  let  the  fire  go  out  of  itfclf,  taking  care  that  no  air 
can  get  in  at  the  mouths  of  the  crucibles,  for  that  would  make 
the  CrsJlaU  break,  and  then  they  would  be  good  for  nothing. 

Wiien  the  crucibles  are  grown  cold,  unlute  them,  and  take 
put  the  Cryftah^  the  grmteft  part  of  which  will  be  tinged  with 
the  colours  beforementioned  ;  let  the  heft  of  them  be  polifli'd  at 
the  wheel,  which  wiil  alfo  brighten  their  coburs,  and  make  them 
look  like  oriental  flones,  and  they  will  be  fair  and  bard  as  they 
arc. 

All  the  fuccefs  of  this  fecret  confifts  in  the  orpiment,  which 
mud  be  of  the  colour  of  gold  ;  and  if  you  fhould  not  fuccoed 
the  firft  time,  you  muft  try  a  fecond. 

An  admirable  BLUE  CRYSTAL.  To  procure  this  fine  co- 
lour take  one  ounce  of  powder  oiCryftaly  one  dram  and  fifty  fix 
grains  of  fine  fait  of  tartar^  ti:e  whole  reduc'd  to  a  fine  powder, 
put  it  into  a  crucible  covered  and  luted,  wlifch  bake^^nd  purify 
twenty  four  hours  in  a  glafs-houfe  furnace,  then  fet  it  to  cool 
gently  twelve  hours  in  the  annealing  furnace,  and  you  will  have 
very  admjiable  Blue^  which  you  may  cut  and  polifl),  Wr. 

1  he  ivay  to  make  a  fait  of  feveral  vegetable^  whicb  will  prch' 
duce  a  CRYSTAL  cf  a  wonderful  finenefs.  It  has  been  ob- 
ferv'd,  that  the  fait  which  ferves  to  makeghfs  is  extraded  from 
pohctinc  of  the  Levant^  from  rochetta  and  foda ;  and  the  way 
ot  ex  <r3 (Sting  it  is  there  (hewn ;  here  I  (hall  acquaint  you,  that 
any  vcg:?tablc  that  abounds  with  alkalious  falts  is  proper  to  make 
glafs  and  Cryfial^  by  preparing  its  aflies  as  there  fhewn. 

Scvpra!  plants  are  good  ior  this  purpoie,  hut  thofe  that  grow 
pear  the  fea-fide  are  always  the  beft,  becaufe  they  acquire  a 
great  deal  of  fait  by  their  nearnefs  to  the  fea, 

Aiga  is  one  of  them.    &h  ALGA. 
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'  Pif-t^es  are  aUb  proper  on  this  account,  t1)ty  are  koiigKt  ttotfi 
PoUmd^  RMjJSa^  and  Niw  England  \  and  are  affaes,  lor  the  nioft 
fart  q/t  fin  and  pines,  and  ehw  apfdes. 

The  fait  of  all  forts  of  aflies  may  fervefor  common  (or  green) 
glafs,  nocwithflanding  that  of  the  afiies  of  the  common  thiftle 
is  th^  beft ;  bvk  aU  fores  of  thrftles  are  good. 

NeiEt  to  ihi/iUs^  hops  are  the  beft,  taking  both  fiem  and 
branch  when  the  flowers  are  gathered. 

Among  tmes  ^b/tnmlberry  is  the  befi  (C-  M.  &ys,  the  bram* 
Hi bujk) asalfe gmjia ffintfa^'dLxA  the  haw-tbprn,  and  btack^thorm^ 
which  hears  black-berries^  and  among  the  fea-plants,  kalifpiiw* 
fum, 

Sa  tint  it  ^ms,  that  thofe  plants  which  are  thorny  and 
prickly  afbid  in  their  kind  the  beft  and  moft  fait* 

AM  infliet  and  reeds  which  grow  in  marihcs  and  in  pools,  and 
i^  ditckesof  water V and  on  banks  of  riveis,  yields  great  deal  of 
fait  fit  for  thefe  purpofes. 

Next  t»  the  beforementioned  are  alt  bitter  herbs,  as  hops^ 
wimnMmdj  carduus  benedi^us^  centaurit^  gentian,  fiuthirnwood^ 
tanJju'Wiod^  which  they  ufe  in  dying  wool,  the  beads  of  poppiei 
and  feveral  other  plants ;  tobacco-Jialhy  all  leguminous  plants 
haffe  the  fame  vertues ;  biOn-cods  2jR!iftalh  yteM  an  admirable 
iah  for  making  Orf/tal,  ptasy  vttchis^  miliity  lupint  and  lentils, 
as  alfo  cabbage-heads y  arui  ievcral  other  forts  of  plants. 

Add  to  thefie  mfilky  plants,  ail  forts  of  tithymals  or  /purges^ 
cataputittmy  tht  Sg-treiy  *uine  branches  2inA  fiw-thiftles. 

Of  all  the  fix  d  fiilts  which  are  exiraded  from  plants,  obferve, 
that  thofe  »-e  the  beft  that  are  freeft  from  earth,  and  all  forts  of 
heterogeneous  bodies,  and  which  are  united  in  the  hardeft  and 
whiteft  kimps,  and  are  moft  iharp  to  the  tafle. 

That  the  beft  afhes  and  fuUeft  of  pure  fait  run  fooneft  in  the 
furnace. 

That  thofe  am  the  beft  aflies  of  vegetables  that  are  made 
while  'they  are  green,  and  of  the  biggeft  branches. 

That  thofe  (alts  muft  be  diligently  kept  in  a  dry  place,  re* 
mote  from  any  motfture,  that  may  be  hurtful  to  them ;  that  the 
Afxoi  9ak  which  partake  of  a  vitrioliek  nature  make  a  glafs  of 
a  darker  colour ;  and  ajb  and  hawth9mj  their  falts  being  more 
nitrous,  make  tike  whiter-metal. 

C.  Scbaemusj  fignifies  Martin  Schoenius,  a  Calembach  painter 
and  engraver  m  the  fiouriihing  tA  Albert  Durer.  He  died  in  the 
year  1 486.  fome  of  the  curious  fuppofe  him  to  be  the  fame  yfi%h 
MttoMttartsn^, 

C\    r\   CUBRENHKflT,  hi»  mrk  m  (evet»\Turii/h  Ho- 
fJ^V^  fi^f  ond  ratioUB fubjoS*)  invvnCcd by Martm Htm' 

Q.a  CURIOSITY, 
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CUWOSITY,  fa  rcprcfcnted  in  painting,  ^c.  by  a 
.having  abundance  of  ears  and  frogs  on  her  robe  ;  her  hair  land- 
ing up  an  end,  wings  on  her  (h^ders,  her  arms  lifted  i^^  Ihp 
tbfufting  out  her  he^  in  a  prying  pofture. 

The  ears  denote  the  itch  of  knowing  more  than  conceiiit  heiv 
the  frogs  are  emblems  of  inquifttivenefs,  by  reafon  of  their  gogr 
!gle  eyes;  the  other  things  denote  her  running  up  and  down  to 
bear  and  fee  as  fome  do  after  news. 

CUSTOM,  fa  reprefented  in  painting,  i^c.    by  an  ancient 
.man  in  a  walking  pofture  with  a  grey  beard,  leaning  on  m  ftaff 
with  a  label  infcrib'd,    vires  acquirit  iund$^    with  a  burden  of 
mufical  inftruments  and  a  grindftone  by  him. 
;    Jlfa  age  fhews,  that  the  more  he  advances  in  time  the  firmer 
does  he  ftand,  intimated  by  the  motto,  to  which  agrees  the  grind- 
ftone alfo,  for  if  it  be  not  turned,  it  has  not  the  Sotcc  to  wear 
'  the  knife  by  grinding;  the  laws  of  cuftom  are  valid  and  always 
prevail. 

CUTTING  in  woody  is  a  particular  kind  of  fculptine  or  en- 
..graving,  denominated  from  the  matter  wherein  it  fa  employM** 
It  fa  usM  for  various  purpofes,  as  prints  and  ftampi  fiur  print- 
ing paper,  linens,  calicoes,  Cffr. 

7*he  invention  of  cutting  in  wood,  as  wdl  as  that  of  copp^ 
Js  afcrib'd  to  a  aoldfmith  o(  florena ;    but  they  both  owe  their 
perfecSUon  to  Jlbert  Durer  and  Lucas. 

/    Oiie  Hugo  de  Carpi  invented  a  manner  of  cutting  in  wood, 

by  means  of  which  the  prints  appear'd  as  if  painted  in  cUihr  §ih 

Jlure^  in  order  to  this  he  made  three  kinds  of  ftamps  for  the  fiune 

'dcfign;  which  were  drawn  after  one  another  through  the  preft 

fur  the  fame  print.     They  were  fo  conducted,   that  one  lerv*d 

for  the  grand  h'ghts,  a  fecond  for  the  demi-teinti,   and  a  third 

•  for  the  out-lines  and  the  deep  fliadows. 

The  art  of  cutting  in  wood  was  certainly  carried  to  a  vciy 
great  pitch  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  might  even  vie 
for  beauty  and  juftnefs  with  that  of  engraving  in  copper. 

At  prefent  'tis  but  in  a  low  condition,   as  having  been  long 

neglected,    and  the  application  of  artifts  wholly  emptoy'd  on 

copper,  as  the  more  eafy  and  promifing  province ;  not  but  that 

.  their  wooden  cuts  have  the  advantage  of  thofe  on  copper  on  fe- 

veral  accounts ;  chiefly  for  figures  and  devices  in  books,  as  being 

-printed  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  pre&  as  the  kttefs; 

'  whereas  the  other  requires  a  particular  impreifion  in  the  rolling- 

-  P^'cfs. 

7' he  cutters  in  wood  firft  prepare  a  block  of  the  fiaw  and 

thicknefs  requir'd,  and  very  even  and  fmooth  on  the  fide  lo  be 

.  Oitj  the  wood  of  thefe  blocks  fa  ufually  peartree  or  bdx,   thoigh 

the  latter  fa  the  beftj  as  being  the  doicft  aa4.kift  firiife^le 

..HfrQrm  cateiu .:  ;.  (^ 
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'  On  tlus  block  ihej  draw  their  defign,  whh  a  pen  or  pencil  juft 
as  they  would  have  it  printed. 

Thofe  who  cannot  draw  their  defign,  make  ufe  of  the  defign 
fumifliM  them  by  another,  faftening  the  paper  upon  the  block 
with  a  fort  of  pme  made  of  flower  and  water  with  a  little  vine* 
gar,  the  ftrokes  or  lines  tum'd  towards  the  wood. 

When  the  paper  is  dry,  they  virafli  it  gently  over  with  a  fpungie 
dipp'd  in  water;  which  done,  they  take  off  the  paper  by  little 
and  littkt  ftilt  subbing  it  a  little  firft  with  the  tip  of  the  fingeia 
till  at  length  there  be  nothing  left  on  the  block,  but  the  ftrokes 
of  ink  that  form  the  defign,  which  mark  out  fo  much  of  the 
block,  as  11  tit>  be  fpartd  or  left  ftanding. 

The  reft  they  cut  off,  and  take  away  yery  curioufly  with  the 
points  .of  very  (harp  knives,  or  little  chiflels  or  gravers,  accord- 
ing to  the  bignefs  or  delicacy  of  the  work. 
•  CUTTING  in  paintings  is  the  laying  oak  ftrong  lively  co- 
lour over  another  without  any  (hade  or  foftening.  The  Cutting 
of  colours  has  always  a  difagreeable  eflftd. 
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D    Stands  for  Domenichino  of  Bobgna^  a  (amous  painter  and 
•   inventcr. 

DANGER  is  reprefented  in  painting,  CsTr.  by  a  ftripling  walk- 
ing in  the  fields,  treading  upon  a  fnake,  which  bites  his  leg ;  on 
his  right  fide  is^  precipice,  and  a  torrent  on  the  other ;  he  leans 
only  upon  a  weak  real,  and  is  furrounded  with  lightning  from 
heaven. 

His  youth  (hews  the  danger  he  b  in;  his  walking  (hews  that 
men  walking  through  flowry  fields  of  profperity,  fiill  into  fome 
calamity  unawares ;  the  reed  (hews  the  frailty  of  our  life  in  con- 
tinual dango* ;  the  lightnings  that  we  are  fubjeft  befides  to  dan* 
ger  from  heaven. 

,  HENRY  and  JOHN  DANKERS.  Htmy  was  a  good 
landlcape  painter,  and  empbyed  by  King  Cbarlis  II.  to  paint 
all  the  fea-ports  of  Ep^land  and  WaUs^  and  ^(b  all  the  royal 
palaceSf  which  he  performed  admirably  well ;  he  was  firft  bfcd 
a  graver,  but  upon  the  perfuafions  of  his  brother  John^  took  to 
painting }  be  (favlied  fome  time  in  Italy  before  he  came  to  Eng* 
gland i  he  worked  for  a  great  nprnbor  of  our  gentry,  and  had 
good  rates  ibr  what  he  did,  being  efteemed  the  neatefl  and  beft 
paiiiser  in  his  way  of  that  time.  He  left  England  in  the  time 
of  the  P$^  plot,  beiffg  a  llman  Catholicl^  and  died  fooa 
after  at  .4S9S/A^^/9?, 

*  0.3  As 
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As  for  John  Ddnhrs^  he  was  a  good  hlftory  painlttf,  Md 
lived  not  many  years  after  his  brother ;  dying  in  the  like  nunnor 
in  Amfterdam, 

1^  PETER  DARET,  who  cngravVi  various  portrait^ 
J    ^    us'd  this  mark. 

The  DARK  way  of  PAINTING.  As  to  the  cofeurs,  they 
are  prepslrM  in  the  faMe  iilanner  as  the  other  Colours  are  for  the 
light  way  of  painting,  (for  which  fee  the  atticlei  LIGHT  %auf 
of  PAINTING  in  letter  L)  eicccpt  that  there  ttuft  not  be  any 
egg  us'd  in  them. 

In  the  firft  place,  you  mufl  mark  the  paper  With  hlAik  Uai^ 
if  they  be  white ;  and  with  tobacco-pipe  clajy  if  they  be  dark. 
This  you  may  do  at  pleafure,  becaufe  you  tan*€  fpoii  It ;  duly 
take  cure  that  you  mark  out  the  figures  as  lofty  with  the  hmd- 
ftapes  as  you  can ;  then  take  a  little  blue  verdlfer  kvA  fiike 
white  for  the  sky,  \n  which  you  need  not  be  difficult,  becaufe 
you  muft  go  over  it  again. 

Then  dafli  out  at  pieafure,  and  where  you  pleafe  with  the 
iflue^  with  a  little  lakty  or  rofe  pink  and  Hake  white. 

Then  Arike  at  the  bottom  of  the  sky,  but  not  on  the  blue^ 
With  a  little  red-lead  and  fiakewhiie^  and  a  little  yellow ;  all 
which  may  be  done  as  quick  and  rough  as  you  pleafe. 

After  you  have  done  this,  Jay  the  difiant  hills  with  a  little 
Uttt  verditer  and  Jlakp  whlte^  but  indinin^  moft  to  the  HMrdhiri 
then  for  the  nearer  hills,  lay  them  with  Uie  fame  coklut«f  wd  a 
\\i\\t  lofe  pink  added  to  them 

With  this  colour  alfo  you  may  lay  diftant  houfiss  or  towers ; 
and  then  give  a  ftrike  on  the  colour  that  is  the  neareft  your  pat« 
tern  with^^^f^  whitCy  blue  verditer  and  Dutch  pink  y  theft  tay  it 
hrre  and  there  under  the  white  and  yellow  \  add  a  liltk  Spant/k 
brown  to  the  green^  and  fo  whatever  green  you  pkift  to  fflake^ 
do  it  by  dipping  your  pencil  into  any  other  colour>  mau^  it 
with  the  aforcfaid  green  lor  variety.  "^ 

Here  and  there  you  may  intermix  a  purplifh  colour^  Mid  (b 
work  in  all  manner  of  colours,  according  as  you  fliAll  pleafi^ 

Obfervc  to  make  the  loweft  colours  the  diarkeft  pirt  of  llit 
landCcape,  and  lay  in  the  houfes  and  cre^,  as  you  toitao  dowfl 
with  the  grounds.  A  1  this  you  may  di&  at  pleaAlre^  fer  th* 
finifhing  AVill  fet  all  to  rights j  nor  will  it  beany  m^iVtt^  If  iH 
the  colouring  your  ground  is  gone  over  with  your  (Ccdours  htiO 
and  there.  .  ; 

Then  draw  your  figures  more  perfeftly  vvxthvitdefiy^  cMtif^ttii 
l^nd  litmife.  This  likewife  you  may  do  without  fcar  j  becAulii 
when  you  com^  to  lay  ^hc  colours  of  the  iigure8«  that  Will  mdbtf 
»U  fight,  ^  4  ^ 

fsfin 
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DU  have  drawn  the  figures,  look  and  fiW  up  evny 

is  left  with  colour;  ^nd  afbrwards  go  over  the  ?ky 
made  before,  With  a  large  pencil,  with  a  little  blue 
fiaki  white  mix'd  well  to  a  fair  sfcy,  leaving  the  light 
e  sky  clear  at  the  bottom  ;  then  (hadoAv  the  remote 
and  there  with  blue  fmalt  thin  \  and  where  they  are 
nth  the  thick  part  of  the  colour :  then  do  the  piiipli(h 
blue  fmalt  alone,  and  fumetimcs  carmine  and  litmofe^  or 
ind  litmofe.   - 

he  diftances  in  as  many  different  colours  as  you  can, 
ur  diflant  blue  greens  be  fhaded  with  Utmofe  and  gam- 
^hich  a  little  indig9  may  be  added.  Shade  the  dii^ant 
ms  with  gambocge  and  verdegreafe  \  and  reddtjh  greens 
hoege^  verdegreafe  J  and  red-oaker. 
ne  of  the  dtihtnt  grounds  incline  to  blue^  feme  to 
fome  to  yellowifh,  and  fome  to  reddifh. 

you  have  (haded  the  diflant,  ftade  the  nearer  things, 
5CS,  cattle,  rocks,  ruins,  fa^c.  For  blue  trees,  take  in- 
verdegreafe ;  if  yellow,  gambooge  and  verdegreafe ;  and 
rkefl,  add  a- little  indigo  *y  if  leddifh  ,  red-oaker  and 
^,  and  (hade  ruins  with  gambooge  and  Utmofe ;  if  red* 

carmine  \  if  bluifh,  add  Utmofe  i  obfcrving  that  the 
lade  for  cattle,  ruins,  grounds,  or  the  flumps  of  trees, 
ly  carmine^  verdegreafe  and  Utmofe  j  only  in  the  dark- 
,  add  a  little  indigo. 

/ill  do  for  cattle,  bifds,  buildings,  dark  grounds,  dark 
»  the  darkefl  (hade  of  the  &ce,  and  flalks  of  trees. 

the  difbnt  things  have  been  (haded,  ftrike  the  dark 
der  the  figures,  which  will  be  a  direAlon  to  you  in  the 

and  (o  (hade  the  refl  of  the  grounds  with  a  yellow, 
d  purplijh  (hade,  taking  care  not  to  mix  any  earth 
'ith  them  j  unlefs  it  be  black  with  gambooge  or  indig(^ 
mine  and  verdegreafe^  and  this  muft  be  done  but  fcl* 

Utmofe  and  verdegreafe  be  both  thick,  you  will  fclJom 
:hy  colours ;  and  fo  Anifh  the  (hades  in  the  landfcapes. 
IS,  ufc  Utmofe^  gambooge^  and  indigo,  mixing  it  to  a 
fea-green ;  for  dark  waters,  indigo,  the  darkeft  car* 
verdegreafe^  inclining  moll  to  indigo ;  if  light  waters, 
fo. 

are  to  be  done  after  the  fame  manner  as  trees, 
lighten  the  landfcape  thus :  for  douds,  ufe  French  oaker 
'  wbitij  laying  it  thin  at  firft,  and  then  work  it  thicker 
Uad  and  fake  white,  or  carmine  and  fake-white^  which 
;  do  to  all  the  ligltteniog  colours. 

■  ■ 

Q.4  Aft« 
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^ After  you  ha^e  done  llie  landrcape  thus  hr,  yo(i  may  hf  fat 
the  figures  in  the  following  manner* 

Draw  the  figures  with  carmine^  verdigreafe^  and  Uumfe 
without  fear;  for  if  you  are  out,  the  cobuiing  will  make  all 
fight. 

'  Then  lay  in  the  proper  colours,  and  cover  the  ftrokes  you 
have  drawn ;  becaufe  thefe  not  being  perfefi,  are  only  for  a  di« 
region  for  you  in  laying  the  colours  bold  and  free. 

In  colouring  the  garments,  for  blue  ones,  ufe  Hue  and  white  i 
for  a  rofe  colour,  carmine  and  wliiii ;  for  green.  Hue  verditfr^ 
Dutch  pink  '■■  and  white ;  for  a  purple,  blue  verditer^  r»fe  pink 
and  white ;  for  yellow,  rofe  pinkj  Dutch  pink  and  whae^  and 
fo  add  white  to  any  earthy  colour,  according  to  your  fancy. 

In  colouring  faces,  for  a  fiiir  one,  ufe  red  Uady  carmine  and 
white ;  for  red,  more  red  leady  and  fome  yeUmv ;  for  dark  ones, 
add  a  little  litTuofei  for  brown,  add  fome  umher  or  yeUow  oaker 
to  the  red  lead  and  white. 

For  fair  hair,  take  umber  znd  white j  or  yellow  oaker  uA  white  i 
for  dark,  burnt  umber ^  or  Spaui/l^  brown  and  white 

Firft,  lay  the  garments,  then  the  £icess  then  thp  hair,  and 
then  the  girdles. 

Having,  thus  laid  the  figures,  draw  out  the  figure  as  perfeft 
as  you  can  with  verdegreaje^  litmofe  and  carmine ;  becaufe  this 
will  be  a  guide  to  you  in  all  the  madows. 

When  you  have  done  this,  (hadow  them  thtts :  for  a  rofe  co- 
lour, ufe  thin  carmine ;  in  the  darkeft  fliadei,  ufe  rofe  pink  and 
carmine^  or  lake ;  for  a  deep  blue,  glofs  over  the  buee  with 
fmalt ;  and  when  it  is  dry,  (hade  with  litmofe^  and  in  the  darkeft 
parts  with  with  Colens  earth  and  carmine ;  for  yellow,  gamboogo 
and  umber  \  for  a  ftraw  colour,  gambooge  and  black  i  for  pur- 
ple, carmine  and  litmofe;  for  a  cloth  colour,  carmine,  verde^ 
greafe  and  litmofe. 

For  linings,  ufe  litmofe^  gambooge  and  indigo* 

For  cattle,  buildings,  or  ruins,  ufe  verdegreafe^  litmofe  and 
carmine ;  if  the  (hadows  are  to  be  blue,  take  more  Utnufe ;  if 
yellow,  gambooge ;  if  red,  carmine  and  verdegreafe. 

For  umbering  the  faces,  ufe  carminf  and  verdegreafe,  adding 
litmofe  for  a  fair. one. 

With  this  (hading,  you  may  (hade  all  faces,  taking  care  that 
if  the  face  is  to  be  fair,  to  add  more  litmofe  i  if  red,  more  carr 
mine  ;  if  yellow,  more  verdegreafe. 

After  that  the  faces  have  t^n  (haded  with  thefe  (hades,  then 
for  a  fair  face,  take  French  yellew-oaker  and  flake  whito^  and 
heighten  the  lighteft  parts  of  the  face;  then  add  a  little  «^||mi#, 
and  lighten  the  darkeft  fide ;  and  afterwards  fmooth  ti^  fSgf^of 
the  light  parts,  that  the  colours  may  lie  as  if  put  on  at  onoe. 

_  Having 


:  Having  dbne  ^/tfab,  go  over  the  dirk  fhsdes  \rithr  earnuA^ 
viriigrtafi  and  litmoft  to  make  them  look  clear»  giving  the  dark-^ 
eft  fome  couches  with  the  faid  coloiirs. 

Then  fhade  the  bluflies  of  the  fair  fiice  with  carmtu  and 
a  little  ni  Uad\  and  afterwards  (hade  the  bluifli  parts  of  the 
face  with  a  little  Utmofi^  taking  care  not  to  put  it  where  the 
red  ihould  be. 

After  the  &oes  have  been  umbred^  fhadow  the  hair  of  the  fi- 
gjures  as  follows : 

For  fair  yelbw  hair,  ufe  verdigreafey  carmine  and  gamboege  ; 
if  darker,  more  Utmofi  ;  if  very  dark,  carmim^  Virdegnafe^ 
lUmofi  aiui  indig^y  or  Hack. 

After  the  &ces  have  been  Ughtened  by  their  proper  colours^ 
then  lighten  the  hair,  and  for  a  fiiir  yellow  hair,  \x(c  Frinch-oaktr 
and  Jlaki  wbiu ;  for  darker,  add  more  oakcr  and  Uttmfiy  and  fo 
ipore  of  the  fame  for  the  darkeft. 

When  you  are  finiibing  the  fiices  with  blue  (hade,  which  is 
thin  litmojgy  ftrike  the  darkeft  fides  of  the  hair  with  it ;  and  this 
will  make  it  look  foft  and  well, 

Tbi  Ufay  of  finifinng  the  garments. 
For  a  rofis  colour  garment,  ufe  carmim  and  flake  white y  and 
here  and  there  ufe  a  little  yelbw  or  red  §aker. 

For  a  green  garment,  ufe  blue  verditety  Dutch  pinky  ^nd  flake 
white. 

For  a  crimfon  one,  ufe  carmine  and  a  little  flake  white* 
For  a  yellow  garment,  ufe  Dutch  pink  and  flake  white. 
For  a  doth  colour  garment,  ufe  Spani/h  brewn  2ind  flake  white^ 
or  umber  and  flake  whitCy  or  black  and  flake  whitCy  or  umber^ 
litmofe  and  flake  white;  or  any  mixture  ot  colours,  according  as 
your  fiincy  direds  you,  adding  flake  white  to  it. 

As  to  the  farther  fini(hing  of  the  face,  it  is  the  fame  as  that 
mention^  in  the  light  way  ef  painting ;  but  ufe  no  egg  at  all. 

DARK  TENT  a  portable  camera  obfcuray  made  not  unlike 
a  desk,  and  fill'd  with  optick  glafles,  to  cake  profpe£b  of  land- 
fcapes,  buildings,  fortifications,  ^c.  See  CAMERA  OB- 
SCURA. 

DAVID,  King  of  Ifraely  is  reprefented  with  brown  hair,  a 
ruddy  complexion,  and  with  a  long  beard. 

NATURAL  DAY  is  reprefented  in  painting,  l^c.  by  a 
winged  boy,  with  a  circle  in  his  hand,  in  a  chariot  above  the 
clouds,  with  a  lighted  torch.  The  chariot  drawn  by  four  hor- 
Ves,  one  white,  one  black,  and  the  other  two  bay,  fignifying  the 
four  parts  that  make  up  a  natural  day,  i.  t.  the  rifing  and  fet- 
ting,  noon  and  midnight ;  all  the  time  the  (un  fpends  ia  gCMng 
jpi^QC  round  the  whole  orb^  which  the  circle  (hews. 
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D.  B.  fignifics  Bimard  Galh^  callM  the  Jhort.  He  engnv'd 
leveni^  works,  and  among  the  reft  Ovidn  MetamorphrfeSy  and  ihe 
old  and  new  Teftamcnt,  printed  at  Lyons  1559. 

j#  DEAD  COLOURING  [In  miniature]  to  rtprefent 
death. 

In  the  firft  placed  -lay  on  white  drpiment  and  Mktr  ^rtry  pate, 
and  then  proceed  with  vermilion  and  iakej  inftead  of  carmine  and 
a  greac  deal  of  whiter,  and  work  thereon  with  a  green  mixture, 
in  which  is  more  blue  than  of  any  other  colour,  that  the  fle(h 
may  appear  tivid. 

•  The  teints  muft  be  the  fame  as  for  another  colouring ;  but 
there  muft  be  more  of  them  blue  than  yellow^  particularly  for  the 
rtireating  parts,  and  about  the  eye^,  and  the  yelloW  teint  is  to 
be  usM  for  the  parts  which  advance  fartheft  out. 

Thefe  teints  muft  be  made  to  dye  away  in  each  other,  after 
the  accuftomed  manner,  fometimes  with  a  very  pale  blue,  and 
ftbietimes  with  oaker  and  whiter  and  a  little  vermilion,  foftening 
the  whole  together ;  the  parts  and  the  out-lines  muft  be  rounded 
off  with  the  fame  colour. 

The  mouth  muft  be  almoft  a  purple ;  but  neverthelefs  you  are 
to  begin  upon  it  with  a  little  vernuliohj  oaker  and  white^  and 
finifii  with  lake  and  blue\  and  for  the  ftronger  ftrokes,  yoif 
muft  ufe  bijlre  and  laie^  whk:h  are  usM  alfo  for  the  eyes,  the 
no(e^  and  the  ears. 

If  it  be  a  crucifix^  &c.  where  there  muft  be  an  appearance  of 
blood  ;  after  the  flefh  \z  finiftiM,  you  muft  colour  with  vermilion 
and  finifti  with  carmine^  fweliing  out  the  drops  of  blood,  and 
giving  them  a  roundnefs.  ■  • 

As  for  the  crown  of  thorns,  hy  on  fea-green  and  mafttcote^ 
and  fliade  with  bijlre  and  green^  and  refrefh  the  lights  with  ma^ 
fieote. 

DEATH  \B  reprcfentcd  by  a  skeleton,  coverM  with  a  rich 
mantle,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  his  face  covered  with  a  fine 
mask. 

•  The  skeleton,  i^c.  declares,  that  whilft  he  ftrips  grandees  of 
all  that  they  have,  he  cures  the  afflidcd  of  all  their  trouble;  the 
fine  mask,  that  he  is  gentle  to  fome,  terrible  to  others,  indifie^ 
rent  to  the  couragious,  and  odious  to  cowards. 

DEBT  is  reprefented  in  painting,  by  a  melanchdly  young 
man,  with  a  green  bonnet  on  his  head ;  a  plate  of  rron  upon 
both  his  legs,  and  about  his  neck  \  holding  a  basket  in -his  miouth, 
and  a  fcourge  ih'  his  hand. 

Melancholy,  becaufe  in  debt ;  poor  clothes,  his  finding  no 
JoAore  Credit ;  the  green  bonnet  alludes  to  thecuftom  of  &mo 
countries,  where  foch  who  are  bankrupts,  are  forced  to  wear 
them }  the  fcourge,  becaufe  debtors  in  Rome  were  whipped. 

'^'  '^  DECEIT 
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DECEIT  is  ifeprefisntod  in  painting,  by  ft  man  doathed  with 
the  sldii  of  i  goat ;  from  the  middle  downwards  are  two  fer- 
pents  tails,  in  one  hand  fifhhooks,  in  the  other  a  net  full  of  fUh; 
a  panther  by  him,  with  his  head  between  his  legs,  which  fhewi 
that  fifh  are  catched  by  deceiving  them;  and  the  panther,  by 
hiding  his  head,  and  uewing  he  fine  skin;  is  faid  to  intice 
other  beafls  $  and  the  two  ferpents  tails,  fhew  deceit. 

DECEMBER  is  drawn  with  a  horrid  afped,  dad  in  an  Irijb 
nig  or  coarfe  frize  girt  about  him ;  upon  his  head,  three  or 
four  night  caps,  and  over  them  a  Turki/b  turbant ;  his  nofe  vtd^ 
and  his  beard  hung  with  ioeflcles;  at  his  back,  a  bundle  of  hol«^ 
ly  and  ivy ;  having  on  his  hands  ftirred  mittens,  holding  a  goat,  - 

DECENCY  is  reprefented  in  painting,  &r.  by  a  youch  of  a 
gentle  afped^  with  a  lion*s  skin  on  his  back ;  in  his  right  hand 
he  hoUs  a  cube,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  cypher  of  Mer^ 
cury  \  a  branch  of  amarantlms  in  his  left  hand,  with  this  motUH 
Sic  Jhrtt  dectro  iicus ;  his  garment  is  embroidered  with  the 
fame,  and  be  wears  it  for  a  garland ;  oA  his  right  foot  a  buskin^ 
on  hb  left  a  fock. 

Handfome,  becaufe  decorum  is  the  ornament  of  human  life  9 
genteel,  becaufe  always  accompanied  with  decency ;  the  lion's 
skin  denotes  the  ftrength  of  mind  affigned  to  the  obfervers  of 
due  decorum ;  the  amaranthus  denotes  continuance,  for  that  ne- 
ver withers,  as  the  motto  demonftrates ;  the  Cothurnus  and  Soccus^ 
or  buskin,  denote  decency  in  the  gefhire  and  behaviour ;  the  firft 
belonged  tor  noblemen,  the  other  to  the  infi^rior  fort. 

DEFENCE  is  reprefented  in  painting,  ^c.  by  a  young  lady 
in  armour,  holding  a  naked  fword  in  her  right  hand  5  in  her 
left,  a  target,  and  hedge  hog  in  the  middle. 

Her  youth  denotes  her  fitiiefs  to  defend  her  felf ;  the  armour 
and  fword,  both  ofienfive  and  defenfive  aAions;  the  hedge  hog 
denotes  defence,  which  upon  any  danger  will  roll  itfelf  in  its 
prickly  skin,  bidding  defiance. 

DEFENCE  againfl  ENEMIES  is  reprefenthi  in  painting, 
&*r.  by  a  lady,  whofe  head-drefs  is  fet  with  precious  flones ;  in 
her  hands  a  fquill,  or  fea  onion ;  a  ferret  at  her  ittt^  with  rue 
in  its  moutht 

The  precious  ftones  denote  charms  againft  evil  ^  the  fquill, 
they  fay,  rubbed  upon  a  gate,  lets  no  evil  come  m ;  the  ferret 
provides  rue  for  its  own  defence,  againfl  the  bafilisks,  i^c. 

DEJECTION.    See  SORROW. 

DELIGHT  is  reprefented  in  painting,  ifc.  by  a  boy  of  fix-* 
teen^  with  a  pkafant  af})efi,  in  a  green  fuit,  adorn'd  with  va- 
rious colours ;  a  earland  of  rofcs,  a  vblin  and  its  bow,  a  fword^ 
» |^09k  olAtiJkib^  M9  of  mufidj^i  two  pigeons  ^  kiifing. 

Hif 
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'^  Hb  countenanoe  denotes  delight ;  the  green  fignifio  the  iriVa* 

city  and  ddightfubiefs  of  green  meadows  to  the  fight ;  the  vio* 

lin,  ddight  in  hearings  the  book,  delight  in  philorophy;  the 

doves,  amorous  delight. 

0%    9719  STEPHEN  DELLA  BELLA  of  W!^ 

Jt9%  r»«  nils   renci^  a  famous  and  whimficai  engraver, 

\LKJUr»2M£J   ufed  thefe marks 5 his  other  mark  is  SB- 

'  DEMOCRACY  is  reiM^efented  in  painting,  bTr.  by  a  hdv 

oieanly  dre&d,  with  a  gariand  of  vine  twift^,  with  a  branch 

of  elm  fiaiKling  upright;  holding  a  pom^ranate  in  one  hand,  and 

ferpents  in  the  other;  fome  corn  fcattered  upon  the  ground,  and 

fbme  in  facks. 

■  The  garland  denotes  the  union  ;  the  mean  habit,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  common  people,  that  cannot  equal  thofe  that  are 
higher,  and  therefore  me  ftands  up ;  the  pomegranate  denotes. a 
people  afiembled  into  one  body,  whc^  union  is  regidated  accord- 
ing to  their  quality ;  the  ferpent  union,  but  creeps,  not  daring  to 
■fpire;  tlie  grain,  the  puUick  provifion,  caufing  union. 

DEPART,  is  a  method  of  refining  or  purifying  gold  by 
fiicans  of  aquafortis. 

There  are  three  difierent  ways  of  refining  gold :  The  firjl  b 
by  antimoTiy^  thtfeccnd  by  fuUimati^  and  the  ibird^  which  is. 
SDoft  ufual,  by  ajua  fortis. 

.  As  to  the  operation  of  the  DEPART ;  they  take  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  of  pure  gold,  and  two  of  filver ;  tbeie  they  iiile 
together  in  a  crudbk,  and  when  fus'd,  caft  them  into  cold  wa* 
ter,  where  they  become  divided  into  grains  of  the  Ugnefs  of 
peas* 

Thefe  grains  being  taken  out  and  dry*d  by  the  fire,  are  put 
into  a  departing  veflel,  which  is  a  ftone  nutrafs,  and  to  the  me- 
tal is  added  four  pounds  o{  aqua  fortis. 

Then  they  take  the  vefiel  and  fet  it  on  coals,  and  in  about 
the  fpace  of  an  hour  the  refining  is  finilhed ;  for  upon  opening  the 
veflel  they  find  nothing  therein  but  the  aqua  fortis^  and  the 
gold  reduc'd  into  a  calx  or  (and ;  the  filver  being  all  diflblv'd  and 
imbib'd  by  the  water. 

To  raife  the  gold  to  its  due  finenefs,  they  ufually  give  it  the 
aquafortis  again  and  again ;  ufing  for  the  firft  time,  half  a  pound, 
and  for  the  fecond,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  water  to  e^hc 
ounces  of  metal. 

If  the  third  water  be  found  good  and  dear,  the  operatioo  is 
iinifli'd ;   and  the  calx  of  the  gold  waih'd  in  repeated  water  is 
melted  down  again  in  a  crucible,  firft  by  a  gentle,  and  after  by 
'  a  vehement  fire,  to  be  caft  into  ingots  or  wedges. 

It  is  to  be  obferv'd,  that  the  filver  togeth^  with  the  impu**. 
tities  of  the  gold,  are  fo  thoroughly  incorporated  wfth  the  water, 
«^  '»  4  that 
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«hal  there  doei hdc  appear  to  the  eye  any  thing  but  thepure 
liquid ;  yet  it  not  this  filver  loft. 

.  In  order  to  recover  it  «gain  oqt  of  the  menftruum^  they  dhride 
the  ftock  of  aquafortis  into  feveral  ftone  veifels,  which  are  ilYA 
-up  with  fpring  water }  obferving  to  put  feven  or  eight  times  as 
jnuch  of  thi3  as  of  that. 

This  being  done  a  quantity  of  copptr  is  put  into  each  veflcl^ 
and  the  whcue  is  left  for  twenty  four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  fp^its  of  the  aqua  fortisj  is  found  to  have  quitted  the 
iUver,  and  to  have  incorporated  with  the  copper,  leaving  the  fil- 
.ver  in  the  form  of  a  calx  or  afhes  at  the  bottom. 

This  calx  being  dry'd,  is  melted  into  an  ingot  with  a  little  fait 
petre. 

To.be  good  husbands  of  the  aquafortis^   and  make  it  ferve 
.again  for  a  iecond  operation,  they  difnl  it  in  an  earthen  or  glals 
ajepibick,  and  wfaca  the  diftillation  is  about  a  third  over,  they 
change  the  recipient 

If  the  aquafortis  having  quitted  the  ftlvcr^  and  being  united 
with  the  copper  be  then  filtrated,  it  is  call'd  aqua  ficunia.  In 
which,  if  you  fteep  an  iron  plate  (bme  hours,  you  will  have  an- 
other tiepart.  For  the  menftruum  will  let  go  the  copper  and 
preyon  the  iron,  leaving  the  copper  in  powder  on  the  iron- 
plate. 

And  by  filiating  this  diilblution,  you  may  alfo  get  the  iron 

out  of  it  by  laying  in  it  a  piece  oi  lapis  calamnaris^  for  the  irofi 

-in  that  cafe  will  depart  to  the  bottom  and  the  lapis  will  be  dif- 

,folvU  \ 

And  if  you  again  filtrate  this  water,  and  pour  on  it  the  liqucair 

difiifd  nxtrt^  you  will  have  another  Depart  \   ^  lapis  precipi- 

.  tating  to  the  bottom. 

And  laftly,  filtrating  thb  water  as  before,  and  evaporating  it^ 
you  will  have  cryftals  of falt-petre. 

WILLIAM  DERYKE,  was  a  hiftory  painter  born  at  Ant- 
wirpj  he  was  firft  bred  a  jeweller,  but  afterwards  took  to  paint;* 
ing.  He  for  many  years  4rew  hiftory  as  big  as  the  life  in  Eng^ 
landy  with  tokrable  fuccels  in  his  works ;  there  were  many  ex- 
cellent parts  of  a  boldnefs  of  pencil,  whatever  there  might  be 
wanting  in  grace  and  a  pleafing  variety ;  he  died  about  thirty  three 
years  ago,  leaving  behind  him  a  daughter,  whom  he  had  in- 
ftrufled  in  this  art. 

DESIGN  or  draught  is  us'd  to  fignify  the  thought,  plan 
geometricil  reprefentation,  diftribution  and  conftrudtioa  of  a 
paintingy  buHMngf  &c. 

In  building  it  may  be  call'd  ichnographjy  when  by  Dcftgn  is 
only  meant  the  plan  of  a  building,  or  a  flat  figure  drawn  on 
paper. 


Or  tnhographyy  when  feme  face  or  fide  ofthe  boadiii^  Sr  raisM 
from  the  ground. 

And  famgraphy^  when  both  front  and  fides  are  (ben  in  per<^ 
(pedive. 

DESIGN,  is  alfo  particularly  usM  in  painting,  for  the  firft 
idea  of  a  large  work,  drawn  roughly,  and  in  litde^  with  an  in^ 
Mention  to  be  executed  and  finifhM  in  large. 
-  In  this  fimple  fenfe,  the  Defign  is  the  fimple  emfur  or  out- 
line of  the  figures  or  things  intended  to  be  leprdented  ;  or  the 
lines  that  terminate  and  circumfcribe  them. 

Such  a  Defign  is  fometimes  drawn  in  crayons  or  ink,  with- 
out  any  (hadows  at  all,  fometimes  it  is  hatcVd^  that  is  the  flia« 
dows  are  exprefs'd  by  fenfible  lines,  ufually  drawn  acrois  each 
other,  with  the  pen,  crayon  or  graver. 

Sometimes  again,  the  Ihadows  arc  done  with  theemyon  rvkkti^ 
lb  that  no  lines  do  appear  at  all ;  and  ibmetimes  the  grain  er 
ftrokes  ofthe  crayon  appear  as  not  being  rubb'd. 

Sometimes  the  Defign  is  waflfdy  that  is  the  ihadows  are  done 
with  a  pencil  in  Indian  ink^  or  fome  other  liquor ;  and  ibme- 
timesthe  Defign  is  cobur^dy  that  is  colours  are  hud  on,  mnch 
like  thofe  intended  for  the  grand  work. 

The  qualities  or  parts  required  in  a  De/lgny   are  CorreQnefi, 
good  tafiey  eUgance^  charaSfery  diverfityj  exprejfion^  perj^&i^i^ 
Correifnifs  depends  principally  upon  the  jyftieft  of  tlie  propor- 
tions, and  a  knowledge  of  anatomy. 

Tafii  is  an  idea  or  manner  ofdefigning^  which  arifesekbtr 
from  the  complexion  or  natural  difpofition,  or  from  educatioSf 
the  mafters,  ftudies,  ^c. 

Elegance  gives  the  figures  a  kind  of  delicacy,  which  ftdkcs 
people  of  judgment,  and  a  certain  agreeablenefs,  which  plcafcs 
every  body. 

The  charaSfer  is  what  is  peculiar  to  each  thing,  in  whi<:h 
there  muft  be  a  diverfity^  inafmuch  as  every  thing  has  its  par- 
ticular charader  to  diftinguUh  it. 

The  exprejfion  is  the  reprefentation  of  an  objed,  according  lo 
its  charafier,  and  the  feveral  circumfiances  it  is  fuppos*d  to  be 
in. 

Th^  perjpeffive  is  the  reprefentation  of  the  parts  of  a. painting 
or  figure,  according  to  the  fituation  they  are  in,  with  idfjped 
to  the  point  of  fight. 

The  Defign  or  Draught  is  a  part  of  the  greateft  import,  and 
nctent  in  painting.     It  is  acquired  chiefly  by  habit  and  appiica-* 
tion,  rules  being  of  lefs  avail  here,    than  in  any  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  art,  as  eolouringy  clair  obfcure^  expr^fim^  &c. 
The  prindpal  rules  of  defigning  are^ 

t.  That 
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1 .  That  yoang  beglitnert  accuftom  themfdves  to  copy  after 
good  originab  at  firft  fight,  not  to  ufe  fquares  in  drawing  for 
iirar  of  fiinting  and  confininq;  their  judgment. 

2.  To  ftaf  tiU  they  can  Difign  well  after  the  liftj  before  they 
begin  the  pradioe  of  perfpedivc  rules. 

3.  In  dejigning  after  the  life,  to  learn  to  adjuft  the  bignefi  of 
their  figures  to  the  viftial  angle,  and  the  diftance  of  the -eye  from 
the  model  or  objeA. 

4.  To  mark  out  all  the  parts  of  their  Defign^  before  they  be* 
gin  to  fhadoHT.  . 

5.  To  make  their  contottrs  in  great  pieces,  without  taking 
notice  of  the  Ihtlc  mufcles  and  other  breaks. 

6.  To  make  themfelves  mailers  of  the  rules  of  perfpedive^ 
7*  To  obierve  every  ftroke  as  to  its  perpendicular  parallel  and 

diftance,  and  particularly  fo  to  ccmipare  and  oppofe  the  parts^ 
which  meet  upon  and  traverie  the  perpendicular,  fo  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  fquare'in  the  mind ;  which  is  the  great,  and  almoft  the 
only  rule  of  dijtgning  juftly, 

8.  To  have  a  regard  not  only  to  the  model,  but  alfo  to  the 
part  akeady  difyitd^  there  not  being  any  fuch  thing  as  difigning 
with  ftrid  juftneis  j  but  by  comparing  and  proportioning  every 
part  tothefirfl. 

The  reft  have  a  relation  to  perfpedive,  as 

1.  That  thofe  obje£b  whofe  rays  meet  in  a  point  are  feen  at 
one  view. 

2.  Tliat  the  eye  and  objeA  be  always  conceivM  as  immove* 
able. 

3.  That  the  fpace  or  tiudium  between,  be  conceived  to  be 
tranfparent. 

4.  That  the  eye,  objed  and  pidure  be  at  a  juft  diftance, 
which  is  ufualiy  douUe  the  bigneis  of  the  fulled  or  pifbre. 

DESIGNING,  is  the  art  delineating  or  drawing  the  appear* 
ance  of  natural  objeds  by  lines  on  a  plane. 

To  Difign  according  to  the  rules  of  mathematicks,  makes  the 
fubjea  of  pcrfpeaive.    See  PERSPECTIVE. 

To  Difign  by  the  tamra  $bfcura.  Sccf  CAMERA  OB- 
SCURA. 

A  michameal  mubod  of  DESIGNING  objias.  Provide  a 
fquare  piece  of  glafs  fitted  into  a  frame  A  B  C  D,  (tab.  perfp. 

fig-  9) 

And  wafb  or  fmear  it  over  with  water,  wherein  a  little  gum 

has  been  diflblv'd. 

And  when  it  it  well  dry*d  again,  turn  it  towards  the  objeft  or 

objeds  tohtJifigffdy  (o  as  that  the  whole  thereof  may  be  feea 

through  «  diipirsQt  fight  G  H9  fizt  thereto.  • 

Then 
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'   Then  proceed  to  the  work,  and  applying  the  ej^  to  the 

fight,  with  a  pen  and  ink,  draw  every  thing  on  the  glafii  as  jom 

fee  it  appear  thereon. 

;   Having  finilh'd  the  draught,  hy  a  fiur  moift  paper  thereon, 

and  preffing  it  pretty  hard  down,  the  whole  will  be  tnmsfor'd 

from  the  glafs  to  the  paper. 

^    This  method  it  very  eafy  and  exaA,  and  deferves  to  be  moit 

us'd  by  painters.    See  the  Macbtne.  « 

.   DESIGNING  is  repreTented  in  painting,  bfc.  by  a  ftripling 

of  a  iioble  afped,  with  a  garment  of  rich  ^th,    h^ing  com* 

pa^  in  one  hand,  aiid  a  mirrot  in  the  other. 

His  afpcA  (hews,  that  all  things  made  by  art  more  or  Ids 
handfome,  according  to  the  more  or  lefs  Defigmng ;  the  oom- 
j[»afles,  that  Dtftgning  confifts  in  meafuring,  the  gbiis  denotes, 
that  a  good  imagination  is  requifite. 

.  DESIRE  is  an  agitation  of  the  Ibul,  caus'd  by  the  fpirits 
sirbich  difpofe  it  to  the  defire  of  thofe  things,  which  feem  agrees 
able  to  it,  fo  we  defire  not  only  the  prefence  of  an  abfent  good  i 
biit  the  prefervation  of  the  prefeht. 

Defin  has  this  peculiar  to  it,  that  it  agitates  the  heart  more 
violently  than  any  other  of  the  paffions,  af^  .furnilhes  more  fpi- 
rits to  the  brain ;  which  pais  from  thence  into  the  muicles,  aii4 
render  all  the  fenfes  more  acute^  and  all  the  parts  of  the  body 
more  adive. ' 

If  l(yui  be  join'd  to  defire^  tlut  may  be  reprefented  in  drawings 
painting  and  ftatuary,  by  the  eye-brows  pirdsM  (or  dofe  together} 
and  advanced  or  forwards  towards  the  eyes,  which  will  be  more 
open  than  ordinary,  with  the  eye-ball  in  the  middle  eiiflam'd 
or  full  of  fire ;  the  noftrils  rife  up  and  are  contrafied  or  drawn 
dofeft  towards  the  eyes,  the  mouth  half  open,  the  comers  drawn 
back,  and  the  tongue  may  appear  upon  the  «lg^  of  the  1^  the 
colour  more  enfiam'd  than  in  hnje^  all  thefe  motions  ihewing  the 
agitation  of  the  foul  caus'd  by  the  fpirits,  which  being  in  motion 
and  difpofing  it  to  Defire  a  good  reprefented  as  convenient  for 
it,  give  a  lively  glowing  colour. 

Defire  may  alfo  be  exprels'd  by  the  arms  being  extended  to- 
wards the  obje£l  deftr'd,  and  the  whole  body  inclining  the  iame 
wav ;  and  all  the  parts  appearing  in  an  unquiet  and  wavering 
nmion. 

DESPAIR,  is  an  opinion  of  the  impoffibility  to  obtain  what 
we  defire,  and  makes  us  lofe  even  what  we  pofiefi. 

Extreme  Defpair  may  be  exprels'd  in  drawings  painting  and 
Jlatuary^  by  a  man  grinding  his  teeth,  foaming  and  biting  hn 
lips,  his  forehead  furrowed  with  wrinkles  from  the  top^  to  the 
bottom,  the  eye-brows  drawn  downwards  over  the  jqres,iuid  pieC? 
iing  one  another  on  the  fides  of  the  nofe^'  the  eyes  feeming  fmy 
^  aottl 


and  full  of  blood,  the  eye-ball  difturbM  or  Wanderings  aiid  hid 
under  the  eve-brow,  the  lower-part  of  the  eye  will  feem  fpark** 
ling  and  unfteady,  the  eyelids  fwell'd  and  livid ;  the  noftrils  large^ 
open  and  rifing  upwards,  the  end  of  the  nofe  finking  down ;  thd 
mufcles,  tendons  and  veins  of  thefe  parts  being  very  mucl| 
fwellM  and  ftretchM^  as  alfo  all  the  veins  and  nerves  of  the  fore* 
head,  temples,  and  the  fore-parts  of  the  vifage  i  the  upper  parC 
of  the  cheeks  will  appear  large,  but  fcored  and  drawn  in  about 
the  jaws;  the  mouth  bdnfi|  drawn  backwards,  is  more  opeii  at 
the  (Ides  or  corners  thaffme  middle ;  the  under  lip  is  large  and 
turn'd  out,  the  lips  are  pale  as  is  the  reft  of  the  face,  and  the 
hair  ftaring  ahd  ftanding  upright. 

In  Dijpair  all  the  parts  of  the  body  are  almoft  in  the  fame 
ftate  as  in  a^gtry  but  they  fhould  appear  more  diforder'd ;  for 
you  may  expreis  one  in  this  condition,  tearing  ofF  his  hair,  bi«* 
ting  and  tearing  his  ilefli,  or  running  and  precipitating  hiA« 
fein 

DESPISING  PLEASURE  is  rcpr|fented  in  painting,  iJc. 
by  a  man  armed  with  a  garland  of  laurel,  going  to  nght,  a 
ferpent  and  a  ftork  by  his  fide;  at  hb  feet  many  ferpentSt 
which  the  ftork  fights  with  beak  and  claws. 

Armed  becaufc  the  defpifing  thofe  things  requires  magnanU 
mity,  the  ftork  fighting  againft  the  Pleafures  of  the  world ;  and 
earthly  thoughts  are  intimated  by  the  ferpent,  always  creeping 
on  the  earth. 

DESPISING  the  WORLD  is  reprefented  in  painting,  i^c. 
by  a  man  armed,  a  palm  branch  in  one  hand,  and  a  fpear  ia 
the  other ;  turning  his  head  afide  towards  heaven,  he  tramplie 
upon  a  crown,  which  (ignifies  his  undervaluing  riches  and  ho- 
nours. His  head  denotes,  that  fuch  dif-efteem  proceeds  frona 
fandlified  thoughts  of  God,  his  being  armed  intimates,  that  be 
attained  not  fuch  perfection  without  fighting. 

DESTINIES,  are  the  three  fitters  which  the  Latins  cMParcit^ 
named  Clotho^  Lachejis  and  Atropos. 

Clothe  is  feign'd  to  have  the  charge  of  the  births  and  nativi* 
ties  of  mortals ;  Lachejis  of  all  the  reft  of  their  life,  and  Atropot 
of  their  death  or  departure  out  of  the  world. 

They  are  all  three  reprefented  in  painting,  (fc.  fitting  on  a 
row,  very  bufdy  employed  in  their  feveral  offices,  the  young^ 
fifter  drawing  oiit  of  a  difhfF  a  thread  of  a  reafonable  bignefs. 
the  fecond  winding  it  about  a  wheel,  and  turning  the  fame,  till 
it  becomes  little  and  Uender;  the  eldeft  (which  is'aged  and  decre« 
pit)  ftands  ready  with  a  knife  or  Oiean  to  cut  it  off^  when 
ipun. 

They  are  ilfb jpainted  in  white  veils,  and  little  coronefe  oa 
their  heads  wmtncd  Aoiii  with  garliinds  of  flowers  of  nardjfusm 

Voi.  h  R  DESTINY^ 
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•DESTINY,  was  alio  reprefcnted  as  a  lady  in  a  great  rage- 
or  fury,  and  of  exceeding  celerity,  holding  in  her  hand  an  iron 
bow,  ready  bent,  aiming  to  ftrike  fortune  even  at  the  very 
heart. 

DETRACTION  is  reprefentcd  in  painting,  l^c.  by  a  wo- 
man fitting,  lolling  out  her  tongue,  a  black  cloth  over  her  head ; 
her  garment  torn  and  rufty  coloured,  fpread  here  and  there  with 
tongues,  a  cord  about  her  neclcinftead  of  a  bracelet,  in  her  right 
hand  fhe  holds  a  dagger  as  if  (he  would  flab. 

Her  fitting  denotes  idlencfs,  the  main  caufe  of  Detractions 
her  mouth  open,  pronenefs  to  Detra£fiony  and  baclc-biting,  the 
rufty  coloured  garment,  that  as  rufl  corrodes  iron,  fo  does  De^ 
trahion  the  good  name  and  reputation,  the  rope  the  abjedt  con- 
dition of  back -biters. 

^  DEVICE,  is  an  emblem  or  reprefentation  of  fome  naturaf 
body,  with  a  motto  or  fentence  apply'd  in  a  figurative  fenfe, 
to  the  advantage  of  fome  perfon,.  and  the  figure  or  image  is 
calTd  the  body,  and  the  motto  the  foul  of  the  Device. 

A  Device  is  a  fort  of  a  metaphor,  reprefenting  one  objed  by 
another,  wherewith  it  has  fome  refemblance. 

So  that  a  Device  is  only  true,  when  it  contains  a  metaphori- 
cal fimilitude,  and  may  itfelf  be  reduc'd  into  a  comparifbn. 

Laftly,  a  Devife  is  a  metaphor  painted  and  vifible,  and  that 
ftrikes  the  eye. 

All  thefe  circumfbnces  are  requifite  to  a  Device^  and  without 
them  a  figure  only  makes  a  hieroglyphick,  and  the  word  only  a 
difiion  or  fentence. 

Fa.  Bohours  gives  a  clear  and  accurate  explication  of  the  word 
Device^  A  Device  fays  he,  is  a  compofition  or  aflemblage  of  fi- 
gures drawn  from  nature  and  art,  caird  the  bodjy  and  of  a  few 
words  adapted  to  the  figure,  and  caird  the  foul. 

Such  a  compound  we  make  ufe  of  to  denote  our  thoughts  or 
intentions  by  comparifon ;  for  the  eflence  of  a  Device  confiils  in 
%  comparifon,  taken  from  nature  or  art,  and  founded  on  a  me- 
taphpc 

This  he  illuflrates,  in  the  following  inflance ;  a  young  noble- 
man of  great  courage  and  ambition,  bore  for  his  Device  in  the 
hft  carraulTol  at  the  court  of  France^  a  rocket  mounted  in  the 
air  with  this  motto  in  Italian^  poco  duri  purche  nfinalxt^  u  e. 
I  would  laft  little,  provided  I  might  rife  high,  which  feems  to 
hold  forth  the  following  difcourfe ;  as  the  rocket  rifes  to  a  great 
pitch,  though  it  only  endures  a  little  while;  fo  I  am  not  con- 
cerned about  living  fong,  provided  I  attun  to  glory  and  emi- 
nence, which  is  a  jiifl  comparifon. 

Upon  this  foundation  a  Device  b  a  paints  metaf^r,  or  ra- 
tiier  an  ^gnu  inverted^  for  whcteas.aiigiaa^  ic^re&ic  nature 
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or  art,  by  thb  events  of  hifiory,  and  the  adventures  of  feblAT; 
a  Device  is  a  reprefeiltatron  of  human  qualities,  by  natural  or 
artificial  bodies.  The  French  have  diftinguiih'd  themfelved  in  this 
way,  efpecially  fince  the  time  of  Cardinal  Mazarine^  who  had 
a  wonderful  fancy  for  them. 

The  Italians  have  reduc'd  the  making  Devices  Into  an  art,  and 
laid  down  laws  and  rules  for  it.     Some  of  the  principal  are, 

1.  That  there  be  nothing  monftrous  or  extravagant  in  the  fi- 
gures, nothing  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  or  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  mankind. 

2.  That  figures  be  not  jcin'd,  that  have  no  affinity  or  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  the  metaphor  being  to  be  founded  uponfome- 
thing  real,  and  not  on  hazard  or  imagination ;  excepting  fome 
whimfical  unions  eftabliih'd  in  fables,  which  cuftom  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  poets  have  made  pafs  for  natural. 

3.  That  the  human  body  be  never  taken  into  Devices. 

4.  That  there  be  a  fort  of  unity  in  the  figures,  that  make  the 
body,  it  is  not  meant^  that  there  muft  be  only  a  fimple  figure  j 
but  that  if  there  be  feveral^  they  have  a  relation  and  fubordina-' 
tion  to  each  other;  fo  that  there  be  one  principal  figure  on  which 
the  reft  depend. 

5«  Though  ftill  the  fewer  figures  there  are  in  the  body  of  the 
Device^  and  the  lefs  they  are  confusM,  the  more  perfed  and  ele- 
gant is  the  Device, 

5.  The  motto  which  is  to  animate  the  figure  miuft  agree  fo 
accurately  thereto,  as  that  it  tould  not  ferve  for  any  other. 

6.  Nothing  to  be  nam'd  that  appears  to  the  eye^  and  which 
the  bare  infp^ion  may  make  known. 

7.  The  motto  hot  to  have  a  complete  fenfe  of  itfelf,  fot  be- 
ing to  make  a  compound  with  the  figure,  it  muft  only  be  a  part, 
and  tbnfequently  muft  no^  fignify  the  whole.  If  the  words 
alone  have  a  complete  fignification,  you  havea  full  and  diftin£t  no- 
tion independently  of  the  figure;  whereas  the  fignification  fhould 
refult  from  both. 

8.  The  (horter  the  motto,  the  more  beautiful ;  and  a  fufpen-^ 
fion  of  the  fenfe  which  leaves  fomsthing  to  guefs,  is  one  of  the 
principal  graces  of  the  Device, 

9.  And  laftly,  it  is  accounted  a  happinefs  in  a  Device^  wher^ 
the  words  of  a  poet  are  apply'd  in  a  fenfe  he  never  dream'd  of, 
and  yet  fo  pertinently,  that  it  fhould  feem,  thait  they  had  been 
intended  for  the  iame. 

D.  F.  ftands  for  Domenichino  of  Florence. 
D.  H.  tfands  for  J^avid  Hepfer^  the  brother  of  Lambert  and 
of  Jerorhe^  all  three  German  engravers. 
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DIAGLYPHICE,  is  the  art  of  chgra?ing,  cutting  6r  crfhcr- 
wife  working  hollow  or  concave  iigur^  id  meeals ;  fuch  as  fcals, 
tAMgtia'S)  the  matrices  or  coins  (of  medals,  bfc. 
'  DIALLING. 

The  difcription  of  the  CLINATORY  tn-  DECLINATORY. 

Thb  dechnatory  is  made  of  a  fquare  board,  as  A  B  C  D  in 
th^  figure,  of  a  good  thicknefs,  and  the  I&rger  the  better,  be- 
tween two  of  the  (ides  is  defcrib'd  on  the  centre  A  a  fuadrant^ 
as  E  F  divided  into  ninety  equal  parts  or  degrees,  which  ate 
figured  with  lo,  zo,  30  to  90;  and  then  back  again  with  the 
complements  of  the  fame  numbers  to  90 ;  between  the  limb  and 
the  Vko  femi-diameters,  is  made  a  round  box  into  which  a 
magrtetical  needle  is  fitted,  and  a  card  of  the  nautical  compa(s, 
divided  into  nineties:,  beginning  their  numbers  at  the  eaft,  weft, 
north  and  fouth  points  of  the  compafs ;  from  which  points  the 
oppoflte  fid^s  of  the  clinatory  receive  their  names  of  eaft,  weil, 
north  and  fbuth.     See  plate  i .  fig.  i . 

But  note,  that  the  north  point  of  the  card  muft  be  placed  fo 
many  degrees  towards  the  eaft  or  weft  fides  of  the  clinatory,  as 
the  needle  varies  from  the  true  north  points  of  the  world,  in  the 
place  where  you  make  the  Dial^  which  the  workman  who 
makes  the  clinatory  will  know  how  to  fit. 

Upon  the  center^  A,  whereon  the  ptadtant  is  defcrih*d,  i* 
falened  a  plumb-line,  having  a  plummet  of  lead  orbrafi,  fatAtiM 
to  the  end  of  it,  which  plumb-line  is  of  fuch  length,  that  the 
plummet  may  fall  juft  into  the  grove  G  H,  below  the  quadranfj 
which  is  for  that  purpofe  made  of  fuch  a  depth,  that  the  pluin- 
met  may  ride  freely  within  it,  without  ftopping  at  the  (ides  of 
it.     See  the  figure  annex'd. 

With  this  clinatory  you  may  examine  the  fituation  of  planes, 
as  if  your  plane  be  horizontal,  it  is  diredl ;  and  then  for  the  true 
fituating  y OUT  Dial y  you  have  only  the  true  north  and  fouth  line 
to  find  ;  which  is  done  only  by  fetting  the  clinatory  fiat  down 
upon  the  plane,  and  turning  it  towards  the  right  oir  left  hand, 
till  you  can  bring  the  north  point  of  the  needle  to  hang  juft  over 
thtjicwer  de  luce ;  for  then  if  you  draw  a  line  by  either  of  the 
fides,  parallel  to  the  needle,  that  line  (hall  be  the  north  and  fouth 
line. 

If  your  plane,  either  recline  or  incline,  apply  one  of  the  fides 
of  the  clinatory,  parallel  to  one  of  the  femi-diameters  of  the 
quadrant  to  the  plane  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  plumb-line 
hanging  at  liberty,  may  fall  upon  the  circumfisrence  of  the 
quadrant ;  for  then  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  jnadtnnU 
comprehended  between  the  fide  of  the  quadrant^  paralld  to 
the  plane,  and  the  plumb- line  ihall  be  the  number  of  d^^ees 
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for  recUnatm^  if  the  center  of  the  quadrant  points  upward  $    pr 
intUnation  if  the  center  points  downwards. 

If  your  nclitdng  or  inclining  plane  decline,  draw  upon  i|  a 
line  parallel  to  the  horizon,  which  you  may  do  by  applying  the 
back-fide  of  the  clinacory,  and  n^iiing  or  depreffing  the  centre  of 
the  quadrantj  till  the  p)umb-line  hang  upon  one  of  the  femi- 
diameters ;  for  then  you  muft  by  the  upper-fide  of  the  ^linatory^ 
draw  an  horizontal  line  if  the  plane  incline^  or  by  the  und^r-fuje 
if  it  reclim. 

If  it  neither  incline  nor  ncline^  you  may  draw  a  horizontal 
line  both  by  the  upper  and  undersides  of  the  clinatory. 

Having  drawn  the  horizontal  line,  apply  the  north  fide  of  the 
clinatory  to  it,  and  if  the  north  end  of  the  needle  points  dire^- 
ly  towards  the  plane,  it  is  then  a  foutb  plane ;  if  the  north 
point  of  the  needle  ppinc  dire&ly  from  the  plane,  it  is  a  north 
plane  \  but  if  it  point  directly  towards  the  eajl^  it  is  an  eaft 
plane ;  if  towards  the  we/i^  a  we/l  plane. 

If  it  do  not  point  directly  either  eaft^  u;^,  norths  or  fiuthy 
then  fo  many  degrees  is  the  deciioation  of  the  plane. 

You  may  find  a  meridian  line  another  way,  thus ;  if  the  fun 
fliine  jufl  at  noon,  hold  up  a  plumb  line,  fo  that  the  (hadow  of 
it  may  fall  upon  your  pbne,  and  that  (hadow  (hall  be  your  me* 
ridian  line. 

To  defcribe  a  DIAL  upon  a  HORIZONTAL  plane. 

Firft  draw  a  north  and  fouth  line  (which  is  calPd  a  meridian 
line)  through  the  middle  of  the  plane,  thus ;  fet  your  declina^ 
tory  flat  upon  the  plane,  and  turn  it  to  and  fro  till  the  need)e 
hang  precifely  o?er  the  meridian  line  of  the  declinatory ;  then  by 
the  fide  of  the  decUnatofy^  parallel  to  its  meridian  line^  draw  a 
firait  line  on  the  plane,  and  if  that  (Irait  line  be  in  the  middle 
of  the  plane,  it  fhall  be  a  meridian  line  without  any  more  to 
do.     See  plate  i.  fig.  2. 

But  if  it  be  not  in  (he  middle  of  the  plane,  you  muft  draw 
a  line  parallel  to  it,  through  the  middle  of  the  plane,  for  the 
meridian  line,  or  XII  a  clock  line,  and  it  (hall  be  the  meridian 
lincy  and  alfo  the  fuhfiilar  line;  then  draw  another  ftrait  line 
through  the  middle  of  this  line,  to  cut  it  at  right  angles,  for  the 
VI  a  clock  lines ;  and  where  thefe  two  lines  cut  one  another, 
make  your  center,  whereon  defcribe  a  circle  on  your  plane^ 
as  large  as  you  can,  which  by  the  meridian  line^  and  the 
line  drawn  at  ri^ht  angles  with  it,  will  be  divided  into  four 
quadrants ;  one  of  the  quadrants  divide  into  ninety  degrees,  thus, 
keeping  your  compafTes  at  the  fame  width  they  were  at,  when 
you  defcrib*d  the  quadrant ;  place  one  foot  in  the  XII  a  clock 
line,  and  extend  the  other  in  the  quadrant,  and  oiake  in  tho 
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Quadrant  a  mark  with  it;  fo  you  will  have  the  fixtieth  deme 
mark'd  out ;  then  place  one  foot  of  your  cotnpafles  in  the  Vl  a 
clock  line,  and  extend  the  other  in  the  quadrant^  and  make  in 
the  quadrant  another  mark  with  it ;  and  fo  will  that  quadrant 
be  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  each  of  thefe  three  equal  parts 
contains  thirty  degrees :  then  with  your  compafies  idivide  one  of 
thefe  three  equal  parts  into  three  parts,  and  transfer  that  diftanoe 
to  the  other  two  third  parts  of  the  quadrant,  fe  fhall  the  whole 
quadrant  be  divided  into  nine  equal  parts. 

Then  divide  one  of  thefe  nine  equal  parts  into  two  equ^l 
parts,  and  transfer  that  diftance  to  the  other  eight  equal  parts, 
and  fo  fhall  the  quadrant  be  divided  into  eighteen  equal 
parts. 

Then  divide  one  of  thefe  eighteen  equal  parts  into  five  equal 
parts,  and  transfer  that  diftance  to  the  other  feventeen  equal  parts, 
and  fo  will  the  whole  quadrant  be  divided  into  ninety  equal  parts. 
Each  of  thf  fe  ninety  equal  parts  are  calPd  degrees. 

Note^  That  you  may  in  fmall  quadrants^  divide  truer  and  with  . 
lefs  trouble  with  fteel  dividers  (which  open  or  dofe  with  a  icrew  | 
for  that  purpofe)  than  you  can  with  compafies. 

In  this  quadrant  (thus  divided)  count  from  the  fubftilar  or  nw 
ridian-line^  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  that  is,  the  number  of  de- 
grees that  the  pole  of  the  world  is  elevated  above  the  borizm  of 
your  place,  and  draw  a  line  from  the  center  through  that  num- 
ber of  degrees  for  the  J^iiar  tine. 

Then  on  the  fuhjlilar  line  chufe  a  point  (where  you  pleafe) 
and  through  that  point  draw  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  fuhfti- 
lar  liney  as  long  as  yoti  can,  for  the  line  of  contingence;  and 
from  that  point  in  the  fuhjiilar  line^  mcafurc  the  neai^ft  diftance 
that  any  part  of  the  ftilar  line  hath  to  that  point;  and  keeping 
one  foot  of  your  compafTes  ftill  in  that  point,  fct  ofF  that 
diftance  in  the  fuhjlilar  line^  and  at  that  diftance  defcribe  a- 
gainft  the  line  of  contingence  a  fcmi-circle,  which  divide  from 
either  fide  the  mmdian  oi  jhJjlilrtr  line  into  fix  equal  parts  thus: 
draw  a  line  through  the  center  of  this  femi-cirde,  parallel  to  the 
tine  of  contingence^  which  fhall  he  the  dian*eiral  tine^  and  will 
divide  this  femi-circle  into  two  quadrants ;  one  on  one  fide 
the  fuhjlilar  linCy  and  the  other  quadrant  on  the  other  fide  the 

fuhjlilar  line. 

Then  keeping  your  compafTes  at  the  fame  diftance  they  were 
at,  v  hen  yon  defcribed  the  fcmi-circle,  place  •  r:c  foot  firft  on  one 
fide  (;f  the  diametral  line^  at  t^e  interfe£l:on  of  it  and  the  femi- 
circle,  and  then  on  the  oil.er  fide  at  the  inrerfeftion  of  it  and  the 
femi  circle,  and  extend  the  cither  in  the  femi  circle,  and  make 
marks  in  tlis  fcmi-circle  on  cither  fide  the  fuhjlitar  tine. 
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Then  place  one  foot  of  your  compafles  at  the  interfefUon  of 
the  femi'crcli  and  the  fuhjlilar  llne^  and  turn  the  other  Ibot 
about  on  either  fide  the  femi-circle,  and  make  marks  t>n  the 
remi-cirde  ;  and  fo  will  the  femi-cirde  be  divided  into  fix  equal 
{>arts. 

Divide  one  of  thefe  equal  parts  into  two  equal  parts  and  trans- 
fer that  diftanoe  to  the  other  five  equal  parts,  fo  (hall  the  whok 
Temi-drde  be  divided  jnto  twelve  equal  parts. 

Thefe  twdve  divifions  are  to  defcribe  the  twelve  hours  of  the 
day,  between  VI  a  dock  in  the  morning,  and  VI  a  dock  ia 
the  evening. 

If  you  will  have  half  hours,  you  may  divide  each  of  thefe 
twelve  into  two  equal  parts,  as  before :  if  you  will  have  quar- 
ters, you  may  divide  each  of  thefe  twenty-four  into  two  equal 
parts  more  as  before. 

For  thus  proportioning  the  divifions  in  the  femi-cirde,  ]roii 
may  proportion  the  divifions  and  fub-divifions  of  hours  upon 
Sial  planes ;  for  a  ftrait  ruler  laid  upon  each  of  thefe  divifions^ 
and  on  the  centre  of  the  femi-cirde,  will  fhew*  on  the  lin$  ^ 
xontingenciy  the  feveral  diftances  of  all  the  hours  and  parts  w 
hours  on  the  dial  plane ;  and  ftrait  lines  drawn  fi'om  the  centre 
of  the  dial  plane,  through  the  feveral  divifions  on  the  line  of 
contingencey  fhall  be  the  feveral  hour  lines,  and  parts  on  the  dial 
plane. 

But  an  horizontal  Dial  in  our  latitude  will  admit  of  four  hours 
more,  viz.  V  VI  in  the  morning,  and  VII  VIII  in  the  even- 
ing. 

Therefore  in  the  circle  de(crib'd  on  the^  dial  plane,  transfer  the 
diftance  between  VI  and  V,  and  VI  and  IV  on  the  other  fide 
the  VI  a  clock  Hne  ;  and  transfer  the  diftances  between  VI 
and  VII,  and  VI  and  VIII  on  the  other  fide  the  oppofite  VI  a 
clod  hour  line,  and  from  the  center  of  the  dial  plane,  draw 
lines  through  thofe  transferred  diftances  for  the  hour  lines  before 
and  after  Vl. 

Then  mark  your  hour  lines  with  their  refpedive  numbers,  the 

JuhJUlar-Une  in  this  Dial  (as  aforefaid)  is  XII  \  from  thence  to« 

wstf-ds  the  right  hand,  mark  every  fucceffive  hour  line  with  % 

II  III,  ^c.  and  from  XII  towards  the  left  hand  with  XI  X 

IX,  faTr. 

The  ftile  muft  be  ere£ted  perpendicularly  over  thtfubftilar 
line,  fo  as  to  make  an  angle  with  the  dial  plane,  equal  rMhe 
elevation  of  the  pole  of  your  place. 

Example. 

Suppofe  you  would  draw  a  Dial  upon  a  horizontal  plam  here 
at  Londmi  firft  draw  the  meridian  (or  north  and  fouth  line)  as 
^11  By  and  cxofii  it  in  the  middle  with  another  line  at  right 
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ingles,  as  VI  VI,  which  is  sm  caft  and  wef^  line.  Where thefe 
two  lines  cut  each  other  as  at  A,  makeAh^  centre,  wbereoa 
defcribe  the  fcmi  circle  B  VI  VJ ;  but  oi\e  of  the  quadrMtiy 
vi^m  the  quadrant  from  XII  to  VI  towards  the  right  band, 
you  muft  divide  into  ninety  equal  parts  (as  you  were  tuifht 
Dcforf)  and  make  at  si ^  degrees  (which  i^  thci  latitude  of  Lnh 
J^)  a  mark,  and  laying  a  ftrait  ruler  tp  the  centre  of  the 
flanif  and  to  this  mark  draw  a  line  by  tl^  fide  of  it  for  th^ 
^ilar  lim. 

Then  on  the  fuhftllar  line^  chufe  a  point  as  ^t  C,  i^nd  thro* 
that  point  draw  a  line  as  long  as  you  can  perpendicularly  to  the 
eaft  and  weft  line  VI  VI  as  £F  (which  i^  call'd  the  Un^  i 
tmtinginci^  or  conttngeni  line)  and  where  this  linf  $f  cnttinfetia 
cuts  the.  fubjlilar  line,  place  one  foot  of  your  coqipajQes,  and 
from  thence  meafure  the  (horteft  diftance  b^ween  the  point  C 
and  the  JiUar  line  on  the  fub/lilar  Unt^  as  at  D }  which  point 
P  (hall  be  the  centre^  wheieon  with  your  compafles  at  the 
fame  width,  you  muft  defcribe  a  feml-cixcle  to  repre(ent  a  femi- 
circle  of  the  equinoffiaL 

Divide  this  fcmi-circle  into  flx  equal  parts,  to  each  of  which 
equal  parts  and  to  the  centre  of  the  equinofiial  (epii-cirde  lay 
a  ftrait  ruler,  and  where  the  ftrait  ruler  cuts  the //V  QTcfii/ia- 
r/i^^,  make  marks  in  the  line  of  contingency* 

Then  lay  a  ftrait  ruler  to  the  femi-circle  of  the  dial plam  and 
to  each  of  the  marks  in  the  Urn  of  contingently  ai^d  by  the  fide 
of  it  draw  twelve  ftrait  lines  for  the  twelve  fore  and  afternoon 
hour  lines,  ^/z.  from  VI  in  the  morning,  to  VI  in  the  even- 
ing. 

Then  in  the  quadrant  VI  B  meafure  the  dijbnce  between  the 
V\  a  clock  hour  line,  and  the  V  a  clock  hour  line,  and  transfer 
the  fame  diftance  from  the  VI  a  clock  line  to  VII  and  V  on 
both  fides  the  Via  clock  hour  line  ;  aod  through  thc^  diftance 
draw  from  the  center  of  the  plane  the  Vll  and  V  a  clock  hour 
lines,  and  meafure  the  diftance  between  the  VI  a  clock  hour 
linp  and  the  IV  a  clock  hour  line,  and  transfer  the  bxnt  diftance 
from  the  VI  a  clock  Kne  to  VIII  and  IV,  and  throHCh  thofe 
diftances'  draw  from  the  centre  of  the  pl^ne  the  VIII  ^  aock  and 
IV  a  clock  hour  lines.     See  plate  i.  fig.  z. 

If  you  will  have  the  half  hours  and  quarters,  or  any  other  di- 
vifion  of  hours,  you  muft  divide  each  fix  divifions  of  the  equi- 
iio&^\  into  fo  many  parts  as  you  intend,  and  by  a  ftrai^  niler 
laid  to  the  center  of  the  equincidial,  and  thoie  divifions  in  the 
equinoSfial  circle  make  marks  in  the  fim  of  contingenci^  as  you 
did  before  for  the  whole  hour  lines ;  and  lines,  drawn  fron^  the 
center  of  the  plane  through  thofe  xnarks^  Ihall  be  the  fub-oivi« 
fivo3  of  the  hours.  Bu(  you  muft  femcoibcr  to  make  dl  the 
I  fub- 
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fubdivifions  (hort  lines,  and  near  the  verge  of  the  dtalplam^  that 
the  hours  and  the  parts  of  the  hours  may  the  more  eafijy  be  di? 
ftinguifh'd,  as  you  fee  in  the  fignre. 

Having  drawn  the  hour  lines,  fet  the  number  of  eaidh  hour 
line  under  it,  as  you  fee  in  the  figure. 

Laft  of  all,  fit  a  triangular  irony  whoff  angular  point  being 
laid  to  the  center  of  the  dial  planiy  one  fide  muft  agree  with 
the  fitbflilar  Um^  and  its  other  fide  with  the  ftilar  line^  and  fo 
is  the  fttU  made. 

^  And  this  ftik  muft  be  ereSed  perpendici4)arly  over  the  fuhfiUar 
lim  on  the  dial  plane ,  and  there  ^  it }  then  is  your  Diol 
finilh'd. 

7i  iifcrihi  an  ERECT  DIRECT  SOUTH  DIAL- 

You  may  know  an  ertSl  dinSf  foutb  plam^  by  applving  the 
north  fide  of  the  diclinatorj  to  it  ^  for  then,  if  the  nortn  end  of 
the  needle  hang  diredly  over  the  north  point  of  the  card  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  it  is  a  fouth  phne ;  but  if  it  hang  not  di« 
redly  over  the  north  point  of  the  carc|»  it  is  not  a  direfi  fouib 
plant ;  but  declines  either  iajl  or  wfftf  and  that  contrary  to 
the  pointing  of  the  needle  eafterly  or  wffierly^  from  the  north 
point  of  the  card ;  for  if  the  north  point  of  the  needle  poinCi 
fofltrly^  the  tlani  declines  from  the  foq^h  towards  the  Wijt ;  if 
it  points  wifler^^  the  phm  declines  from  the  fnub  towards  the 
$ajl. 

You  may  know  if  the  plam  be  truly  en^.  or  upright,  by  ap« 
plying  one  of  the  fide^  A  B  or  A  D  to  it ;  for  then,  by  hold-f 
ing  the  centre  A  upwards,  fo  that  the  plumb  line  may  play  in^ 
in  the  groove,  if  the  line  &lls  upon  o,  or  90,  the  plane  is  up- 
right ;  out  if  it  hang  upon  any  of  the  intermediate  degrees,  it 
is  not  upright,  but  either  inclines  or  reclines. 

If  you  nnd  that  it  inclines,  apply  the  fide  A  B  to  it,  and  fee 
what  number  of  degrea  the  plumb'^line  fiills  on ;  for  that  num- 
ber of  degrees,  counted  from  the  fide  A  B,  is  the  number  of  de- 
grees of  inclination. 

If  vou  find  that  the  plane  reclimh  sippty  the  fide  AD  to  it» 
and  (ee  what  number  of  degrees  the  plumb  line  falls  .on ;  for 
that  number  of  degrees,  counted  from  the  fide  AD,  is  the 
number  of  degrees  of  recUnation. 

Thcfe  ruks  being  well  underftood,  may  ferve  for  the  find- 
ing the  fituation  of  all  other  planes, 

But  in  order  to  make  a  Dial  on  this  plam^  you  muft  firft 
draw  a  nuridian  Hne  through  the  middle  of  the  olane^  by  ap- 
plying a  plumb  line  to  the  middle  of  it,  till  the  plummet  hang 
quietly  before  it;  for  then,  if  the  plumb-line  be  black'E 
(for  a  white  ground)  or  chalk'd  (for  a  dark  ground)  a,nd  ftrain'd 

as  carpenters  do  their  lines,  you  may  with  one  ftroke  of  the 

ftrinflt 
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firing   on  the  plane  dercribe  the  meridian  line^  as  A  XII  In 
plate  I.  iig.  3. 

Then  on  the  top  of  this  meridian  line,  as  at  A,  draw  another 
line  athwart  it,  to  cut  it  at  right  angles,  as  VI  VI,  for  an  iaj 
and  wefi  line. 

At  the  meeting  of  thefe  two  lines  at  the  top,  make  your  cen- 
tre, on  which  deicribe  a  femi -circle  on  your  plane,  as  larg^as 
you  can,  which  by  the  meridian  Une^  and  the  ea/i  and  ujefi  liatf 
will  be  divided  into  two  quadrants. 

One  of  thefe  quadrants  divide  into  ninety  degrees  (as  is  before 
taught)  and  from  the  fubftilar  line,  count  the  compliment  of  the 
alevatlon  of  the  pole,  which  (here  at  London,  where  the  pole  is 
elevated  512  degrees)  its  complement  to  90  is  38^  degrees,  and 
there  make  a  mark  as  at  E. 

Then  on  the  Jubftllarllne  chufc  a  point  (where  you  pleaft) 
OS  at  F  for  the  line  of  contingency  to  pfs  through ;  which  line  of  I 
contingence  draw  as  long  as  you  can,  fo  that  it  may  cut  xhcfttb-  j 
JlUar  Ene  at  right  angles ;  and  from  the  point  V  in  the  fut/ll-  > 
lar  line,  mcafure  the  fliorteft  diftance  between  it  and  the  Jlllar 
line ;  and  keeping  one  foot  of  your  compafles  ftill  in  the  point 
F,  transfer  that  diftance  into  the  fubftllar  line,  as  at  G ;  then 
on  the  point  G  defcribe  a  femi-circle  of  the  equIno£liaI  againft 
the  line  of  contingence,  which  femi-circle  divide  into  tvi^lve 
equal  .parts  (as  is  taught  in  the  example  of  the  horizontal  dial) 
and  by  a  ftrait  ruler  laid  to  each  of  thefe  divifions,  and  to  the 
centre  of  the  femi-circle,  make  marks  in  the  line  of  contingence 
by  the  fide  of  the  ruler  ;  for  ftrait  lines  drawn  from  the  center 
of  the  dial  plane ^  through  thefe  marks  in  the  ccnilngent  line, 
will  be  the  twelve  hour  lines  before  and  after  noon. 

Then  mark  your  hour  lines  with  their  refpedive  numbers; 
the  fuh/iilar  or  meridian  line  is  XII,  from  thence  towards  the 
right  hand  with  I,  II,  IIT,  i^c.  and  from  thence  towards  the 
left  hand  with  XI,  X,  IX,  &c. 

The  ftile  muft  be  erefted  perpendicularly  over  the  fubftllar 
h'ne,  fo  as  to  make  an  angle  on  the  dial  plane  equal  to  the  com- 
plement of  the  elevation  of  the  pole  ^  viz.  3^1  degrees. 

To  make  an  ERECT  DIRECT  NORTH  DIAL. 

The  creil  direH  north  Dial^  ftile  and  all,  is  made  by  the  fame 
rule??,  cl^.ar.ging  upwards  for  downwards,  and  the  left  fide  for  the 
right,  that  tlic  erc£J  dirc/J  Jcnth  dial  is  made. 

For  if  the  crt^t  direSf  Jouth  Dial  be  drawn  on  any  tranfpa- 
rent  plar:e,  ?8  on  glafs,  horn,  or  an  oiled  paper,  and  the  hori- 
zontal line  VI  VI  turned  downwards,  and  the  line  VII  mark'd 
with  V,  and  the  line  VIII  with  IIII,  and  the  line  V  with 
VII,  and  the  line  IIII  with  VIII 3  then  you  will  have  of  it  a 
north  crc5i  dial. 

All 
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All  the  other  hour  lines  in  this  Dial  are  ufekfs,  becaure  the 
fun  in  our  latitudi  fhlnes  on  a  north  face  the  longeft  day>  only 
before  VI  in  the  morning  and  after  VI  in  the  evening. 
To  defcribe  an  ERECT  DIRECT  EAST  DIAL. 

Hang  a  plumb  line  a  little  above  the  place  on  the  wall,  where 
you  intend  to  make  your  Dial,  and  wait  till  it  hang  quietly  be- 
fore the  wall ;  then,  if  the  line  be  rubbed  with  chalk  (as  the 
carpenters  do)  you  may,  by  holding  the  end  of  the  plummet  line 
clofe  to  the  wall,  and  ftraining  it  pretty  ftiff,  ftrike  with  it 
a  ftrait  line,  as  carpenters  do ;  this  line  will  be  a  perpendicular, 
^  AB«    Skxphte2.  fie.  i. 

Then  chufe  a  convenient  point  in  this  perpendicular  as  at  C, 
for  a  center,  whereon  defcribe  an  occult  arch,  as  at  D  E ;  this 
arch  muft  contain  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  eUvation  of  thi 
ffuinoffialy  counted  between  D  and  E,  which  in  our  latitude  is  3  8f 
or  (which  is  all  one)  the  complement  of  the  elevation  of  the  pole. 

Therefore  in  a  quadrant  of  the  fame  radius^  with  the  occult 
arch,  meafure  38^  degrees,  and  fet  them  off  in  the  plane  from 
£  to  D ;  then  from  D  to  the  center  C  in  the  perpendicular 
draw  the  prickt  line  DC;  and  this  prickt  line  will  reprefent  the 
axis  of  the  world. 

Then  crofs  this  line  at  right  angles  with  the  line  C  F,  and 
draw  it  oflFfrom  C  to  F,  as  long  as  you  poffibly  can,  and  this 
line  will  be  the  contingent  line. 

Then  chufe  a  point  in  this  contingent  line  as  at  VI,  and  draw 
^  line  through  that  point  at  right  angles  for  the  fubftilar  line, 
as  G  VI  H  for  the  fuhjlilar  lint ;  then  open  your  compafles  to 
a  convenient  width  as  to  (VI  G)  and  pitching  one  foot  in  the 
point  G,  with  the  other  foot  defcribe  a  femi-cirde  of  the  equi* 
hodial  againft  the  line  of  contingence^  which  femi-circle  divide 
from  VI  both  ways  into  fix  equal  parts,  as  you  were  taught  by 
the  example  in  the  horizontal  Dial\  and  laying  a  ftrait  ruler  on 
the  centre  of  this  femi-circle  of  the  cpiinoifial,  and  to  each  of 
thofe  equal  parts,  mark  on  the  contingent  line,  where  the  ruler 
cuts  it;  for  thofe  marks  ifaall  be  thefeveral  points,  from  whence 
lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  line  CD,  (hall  b«  the  tdjpe&ive  hour 
lines.     See  plate  2.  fig.  r. 

The  reafon  why  the  contingent  line  is  drawn  from  VI  to  F  lb 

much  longer  than  from  VI  to  C,  is  becaufe  the  hour  lines  from 

VI  to  Xll  are  more  in  number  towards  noon,  than  they  are 

from  VI  backwards  towards  IV ;  for  this  Dial  will  only  (hew 

the  hours  from  a  little  before  IV  in  the  morning  to  almoftnoon; 

for  juft  at  noon,  the  (hadow  goes  off  the  plane,  as  may  be  feen 

by  applying  a  ftrait  ruler  to  the  center  of  the  equihoAial  femi- 

circle  G,  and  lay  it  to  the  point  XII  in  the  femi-circle;  for 

fbcn  the  ftrait  ruler  will  never  cut  the  line  of  contingenccj  b^' 

e 
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ouifir  the  Isfu  of  contlngenci  is  parallel  to  the  line  G  XII  on  the 
cquinoAi^l  cirde ;  and  lines  parallel^  tho*  continued  to  never  (b 
great  a  length,  never  meet. 

To  thefe  hour  lines  put  figures,  as  you  fee  plate  2  fig.  1. 

The  ftile  I K  of  this  Dial,  as  well  as  of  all  others,  muft  ftand 
parallel  to  the  tfxiV  §f  thi  world ;  and  alfo  parallel  to  the  fiue  of 
the  planiy  anci  parallel  to  all  the  hour  lines,  and  fiand  diredly 
over  the  fubjiikr  or  VI  a  clock  hour  line,  and  that  (b  high,  as 
is  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  the  iquino^ial  femi*circle  from 
ibe  contingent  lim. 

To  defcribe  a  DIAL  on  an  ERECT  DIRECT  o^  plam. 

An  eri^  dire£i  weft  Dial  is  the  lame  in  all  refpdSs  with  an 
iri£l  dirs^  eaft  Dial^  only  as  the  eaft  Dial  (hews  the  iorenooo 
hours,  fo  the  weft  (hews  the  afternoon  hours. 

TJius  if  tb?  eaft  Dial  were  drawn  on  any  tranfparent  plane,  as 
on  ^)a(s,  horn,  or  oil'd  paper,  on  the  one  fide  will  appear  an  taft 
jPiiali  fUid  on  the  other  fide  a  weft  ;  only  the  numbers  to  the 
i^itr  linos  (as  was  faid  before  as  to  the  north  Dial)  muft  be 
Ranged  i  for  that  which  in  the  eaft  Dial  is  XU  in.  the  weft 
muift  be  1 1  that  which  in  the  eaft  Dial  is  X,  in  the  weft  muft 
be  II ;  that  which  in  the  eaft  Dial  is  IX,  in  the  weft  muft  be 
III,  Vc.     The  ftile  is  the  fame. 

To  difiriio  a  DIAL  on  an  ERECT  north  wjouth  plants  DE- 
CLINING eaftward  or  wejhvard.    Bate  i.  fig,  4. 

Thefe  four  Pt^,  v/z.  the  ireH  north  declining  eaftward^  the 
ere^  north  declining  wejhvard^  the  ere£i  fouth  diclimng  tuftwari^ 
and  the  ere^l  fouth  dulining  wejhvard^  are  all  projeded  by  the 
fame  rules  \  and  therefore  are  in  efied  but  one  Dial,  difierently 
plac'd,  as  you  will  fee  hereafter. 

Firft,  draw  on  your  plane  a  ftrait  line,  to  reprefent  the  ho- 
rizon of  your  place,  and  mark  one  end  of  it  W,  for  weft^  and 
the  other  end  £  for  eaft. 

Then  chufe  a  point  in  this  horizontal  line  for  a  centre  as  at 
A,  on  which  you  may  defcribe  a  circle,  to  comprehend  all  thefe 
four  Dials ;  draw  a  line  as  M,  A9  M,  perpendicular  to  the  ho- 
rizontal  line  W  £  through  the  centre  A  for  a  meridian  Une^  and 
on  that  centre  defcribe  a  circle,  which  by  the  two  lines  W,  A,  £, 
and  My  A,  M,  will  be  divided  into  four  quadrants^  which  will 
comprehend  the  four  Dials  afore(aid  1  for  if  it  be  a  north  declin- 
ing iveft  you  are  to  draw,  the  upper  quadrant  on  the  left  hand 
ferves  your  purpofe ;  if  a  fouth  declining  wejly  the  fame  lines 
continued  through  the  center  A  into  the  lower  quadrant  to  the 
right  hand  ferves  your  turn ;  if  a  north  declining  eafi^  the  upper 
quadrant  to  the  right  hand  ferves  your  turn ;  or  if  a  Jktih  do* 
(lining  eaft^  the  fame  lines  continued  through  the  centte  A  into 
the  lower  quadrant  to  the  left  hand,  ferves  your  turn  j  end  yoa 

muft 
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muft  draw  the  dicltnatim  tdmftement  cf  tht  pdleSf  ohttkdt^  /&£« 
Jtile^  JUkj  and  bout  linn  in  it ;  but  the  hour  lintt  tfiiift  bt  diffib^ 
rently  marked,  as  jdu  will  (ee  hereafter. 

I  (hall  only  giire  you  an  example  of  one  of  thefe  t^hh^  ▼!!£• 
^fouth  declining  taft. 

We  will  fuppoft  you  are  to  draw  a  Dial  that  AcKftcs  frdtit 
i\\tfouthy  50  degrees  towards  the  taft ;  here  beitig  but  otie  tiial^ 
you  need  defcril^  but  one  quadrant  of  a  circle.  t^iMt  t .  lig  .f* 

Set  ofFirt  the  lower  quadrant  W,  A,  M,  50  degrtes  from 
the  meridian  line^  M  towards  W,  and  from  Hat  cenM  A  dfaW 
a  ftrait  line,  through  that  mark  in  the  quadrant^  a^  D,  A,  whtCh 
may  be  caU'd  the  line  of  declination  ;  then  fet  oflTftom  the  Hir* 
ridian  line  the  complement  of  the  poWs  elevation^  which  in  our  la^ 
titude  is  38^  degrees,  and  there  draw  another  line  froltt  the  cen- 
tre to  A  P,  which  we  will  call  the  plar  line. 

Then  take  in  the  horizontal  line  a  convenient  (k>i1J0n  of  the 
^uadranty  as  A  B,  and  from  the  pbint  B  draw  a  liltb  piafallel  to 
the  meridian  line  A  M,  and  continue  that  line  till  it  interfeft 
the  polar  line  as  at  P,  from  which  point  P  draw  k  litie  paraltet 
to  W  A  as  P  C ;  then  meafure  the  diftance  of  A  B  in  the  ho- 
rizontal line,  ahd  fet  ofFthat  diftance  in  the  line  of  declination^ 
as  from  A  to  D,  ahd  from  that  point  of  diftance  draw  a  linb 
parallel  to  the  meridian  A  M,  through  the  horizontal  line  at  R, 
and  through  the  point  D,  and  continue  it  through  the  line  P  C 
as  at  S,  then  laying  a  ftrait  ruler  to  the  center  A,  ahd  the  inter- 
fedion  of  the  line  P  at  S,  draw  the  line  AS  for  the  Jub/iile. 

Then  upon  the  point  S  ereA  a  line  perpendicularly  as  S  T ; 
then  meafure  the  diftance  between  R  and  D,  and  ftt  that  di- 
ftance off  from  S  to  T ;  and  from  the  centre  to  the  point  T 
draw  the  line  A  T  for  the  ftile  or  Gnomon  ;  and  the  triangle 
SAT  made  of  iron  or  biafs,  and  ereded  perpendicularly  over 
the  fubftile  S  A,  fliall  by  its  upper  fide  T  A,  caft  a  (hadow  upon 
the  hour  of  the  day. 

But  you  will  fay  the  hour  lines  muft  be  drawn  iifft,  it  is  true; 
therefore  to  draw  them  you  muft  chufe  a  point  in  xht  fubftile 
liney  where  you  think  good,  and  through  it  draw  the  line  F  F 
as  long  as  you  can  for  the  line  of  contingence ;  then  with  your 
compafies  take  the  fliorteft  diftance  between  this  point  and  the 
ftile,  and  transfer  that  diftance  below  the  line  of  cbntingence  on 
the  fubftile  as  at  ^  or  A  E,  and  with  your  compafles  at  that 
diftance  defcribe  on  the  centre  JE  a  circle  to  reprefent  the  equi^ 
noSiial ;  then  (as  you  were  taught  in  the  example  of  the  bori" 
icontal  dial)  divide  the  femi-circle  of  the  equino/fial  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  beginning  at  the  ^mtiniht equinoctial cinle^  wheit 
a  ftrait  lirie  draWn  from  the  centre  of  it  to  the  irtterfeictioh  of 
the  tim  ofcotningmci  with  the  mridian  Hm^  cuts  the  ^uNoifiai 
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line  J  as  here  at  the  point  G ;  then  lay  a  ftrait  niter  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  equino£fial  circle^  and  to  every  one  of  the  divifions  in 
the  femicircle,  and  mark  where  the  ftrait  ruler  cuts  the  cviAn- 
gent  line;  for  ftrait  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  A  of  the  D'udj 
to  thofe  feveral  marks  on  the  contingent  line  (hall  be  thtbtur 
lines;  and  muft  be  numbred  from  the  noon  line  or  meridian  A  M» 
backwards  as  XII  XI  X  IX,  ^c.  towards  the  left  hand,  fob 
your  Dial  finifh'd. 

This  Dial  drawn  on  any  tranfparent  matter,  as  glafs,  hora 
or  oiled  paper,  (hall  on  the  other  fide  the  tranfparent  matter  be^ 
come  2ifouth  declining  weft  (ftile  and  all)  but  then  the  I  a  dock 
hour  line  muft  be  mark'd  II,  the  XII  XII,  the  XI  a  dock 
hour  line  I,  X,  II,  IX,  III,  ^c. 

If  you  proje£l  it  anew,  you  muft  defcribe  the  quadrant  M  W, 
on  the  other  fide  the  meridian  line^  on  the  centre  A  from  M  to 
£,  and  then  count  (as  before)  the  declination^  altitude  of  tht  poles^ 
fuhftile  2sA  ftile  in  the  quadrant^  beginning  at  M  towards  £,  and 
work  in  all  refpe£ls  as  in  ihtfoutb  declining  eaft ;  only  number 
tiikfouth  declining  weft^  as  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 

If  you  proje£l  a  north  declining  eaft^  you  muft  defcribe  the 
quadrant  above  the  horizontal  line^  from  M  upwards  towards  £ 
on  your  right  hand,  and  count  (as  before  the  declination^  alti- 
tude, complement  ofpolcy  fuhftile  'dnd  ftile  from  the  meridian  line^ 
and  work  as  with  the  foutb  declining  eaft  ;  it  muft  be  numbred 
from  the  meridian  line  M,  towards  the  right  hand  with  XI  X 
IX  VIII,  ^c. 

If  this  Dial  were  drawn  on  a  tranfparent  matter,  the  other 
fide  would  (hew  a  north  declining  zvft^  but  if  you  will  projed  it 
anew,  you  muft  defciibe  the  quadrant  above  the  horizontal  line, 
from  M  upwards  towards  W,  and  count  from  the  meridian  line 
A  My  the  declination^  complement^  altitude  of  the  pole,  ftibftile 
2nd  ftile,  and  work  with  them  in  all  refp^dls,  as  with  the  foutb 
declining  eaft ;  but  then  the  XI  a  clock  hour  line  muft  be 
mark'd  I,  the  X,  II,  the  IX,  III,  ^^r. 

To  make  a  DIAL  on  the  CIELING  of  a  room,    where 
the  dirc^  beams  of  the  fun  never  come. 

Find  fome  convenient  place  in  the  tranfum  of  a  window,  to 
place  a  fmall  round  piece  of  looking-glafs  about  the  bigne(s  of  a 
groat,  or  lefs  fo  as  it  may  lie  exadlly  horizontal. 

The  point  in  the  middle  of  this  glafs  we  will  mark  A,  and 
for  diftindion  fake  will  call  it  nodus.     See  plate  2.  fig.  2. 

Through  this  nodus  you  muft  draw  a  meridian  line  on  the 
floor,  thus  hang  a  plumb-line  in  the  window  exadlly  over  the  no- 
dus, and  the  ftiadow  that  the  plumb-line  cafts  on  the  floor  juft  at 
noon  will  be  a  meridian  line;  or  you  may  find  a  meridian  line 
Othcrwifc  by  the  cUnatory. 

Bavio^ 
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Having  drawn  the  meriJmm  line  on  the  floor,  find  a  meridtaf$ 
line  on  the  ceiling,  thus ;  hold  a  plumb-line  to  the  ceiling,  over 
that  end  of  the  meridian  lir^e  next  the  window  ;  if  the  plummet 
hang  not  exaAly  on  the  meridian  line  on  the  floor,  remove  your 
hand  on  the  cieling  one  way  or  other,  as  you  fee  caufe,  till  it  do 
hang  quietly  juft  over  it,  and  at  the  point  where  the  plumb-line 
touches  the  cieling,  make  a  mark,  as  at  B ;  that  mark  B  fhali 
be  dire£lly  over  the  meridian  line  on  the  floor.  Then  remove 
your  plumb-line  to  the  other  end  of  the  meridian  line  on  the  floor, 
and  find  a  point  on  the  cieling  diredly  over  it,  as  you  did  the 
former  point,  as  at  C,  and  through  thefe  two  points  B  and  C 
on  the  cieling  firain  and  ftrike  a  line  black'd  with  fmall  coal  or 
any  other  colour  (as  carpenters  do)  -^  and  that  line  B  C  on  the 
cieling  {hall  be  the  meridian  line^  as  well  as  that  on  the  floor. 

Then  faften  a  ftiing  juft  on  the  nodus^  and  remove  that 
firing  forwards  or  backwards  in  the  meridian  line  on  the  cieling^ 
till  it  has  the  fame  elevation  in  the  quadrant  on  the  clinatory  above 
the  horizon^  that  the  equinoSlial  has  in  your  habitation,  and  thro' 
the  point  where  the  firing  touches  the  meridian  line  on  the  ciel- 
ing, (hall  a  line  be  drawn  at  right  angles  with  the  meridian  to 
reprefent  the  equinoSTial  Un£. 

Thus  in  our  latitude  the  elevation  of  the  equator  being  382  de- 
grees ;  I  remove  the  firing  fafiened  to  the  nodus  forwards  or  back- 
wards in  the  meridian  line  of  the  ciefing,  till  the  plumb-line  of  the 
quadrant  oh  the  clinatory y  when  one  of  the  fides  are  apply'd  to  the 
firing,  fall  upon  38  j  degrees ;  and  then  I  find  it  touch  the  meridian 
line  at  D  in  the  cieling,  therefore  at  D  I  make  a  mark,  and 
through  this  mark  firike  the  line  D  £  (as  before  I  did  in  thcf 
meridian  line)  to  cut  the  meridian  line  at  right  angles  j  this  line 
fhall  be  the  equincSfial  line^  and  ferve  to  denote  the  hour  diflances, 
as  the  contingent  line  does  on  other  Dialsy  as  you  have  ofcen 
ieen. 

Then  I  place  the  center  of  the  quadrant  on  the  clinatory  upon 
the  nodus ;  fo  as  the  arch  of  the  quadrant  may  be  on  the  eojl  part 
of  the  meridian  line^  and  under  -prop  it  fo,  that  the  flat  fide  of 
the  quadrant  may  lie  parallel  to  the  firing,  when  it  is  ftrained 
between  the  nodus  and  the  equinoilial ;  and  alfo  fo  as  the  firing 
may  lie  on  the  femi- diameter  of  the  quadrant^  when  it  is  held 
up  to  the  meridian  line  on  the  cieling. 

Then  removing  the  firing  the  fpace  of  1 5  degrees  m  the  qua^ 
dranty  and  extending  it  to  the  equator  on  the  cieling,  where  the 
firing  touches  the  equator,  there  fiiall  be  a  point  through  which 
the  I  a  clock  hour  line  fhall  be  drawn ;  and  removing  the  firing 
yet  15  degrees  further  to  the  eaftward  in  the  femi-circle  of  po- 
fitioi>,  and  extehding  it  alfo  to  the  equator,  where  it  touches  the 

iquator,   there  fluill  be  a  foint  through  which  the  II  a  clock 
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kour  line  ihall  be  drawn,  removing  the  ftnng  yet  i  $  iepccB 
further  to  the  eaftward  in  the  femi-circle  of  pofition,  and  ex- 
tending it  to  the  equator;  there  fhall  be  a  point  through  which 
the  III  a  dock  hour  line  (hall  be  drawn. 

The  like  is  to  be  done  for  all  the  other  afternoon  hours.  So 
oft  as  the  firing  is  removed  through  1 5  degrees  oh  the  quadrant^ 
to  oft  win  it  point  out  the  afternoon  diftances  in  the  meridian 
Km  on  the  cieling. 

Having  thus  found  out  the  points  in  the  equator^  through 
which  the  afternoon  hour  lines  are  to  be  drawn,  you  may  find 
the  forenoon  hour  diftances  alfo,  the  fame  way,  viz.  by  remov- 
ing the  arch  of  the  quadrant  to  the  weft  fide  the  fmriJian^  as 
before  it  was  plac'd  on  the  eajfy  and  bringing  the  ftring  to  the 
feveral  1 5  degrees  on  the  tue/l  fide  the  quadrant ;  or  otherwife, 
you  need  only  to  meafure  the  diftances  of  each  hour's  difiancei 
found  in  the  equator  from  the  fmridian  lim  on  the  cieling  ;  for  tht 
fiime  number  of  hours  ftom  XII,  hive  the  fame  diftance  in  the 
gquinoSiial  line  on  the  other  fide  the  meridian^  both  before  and 
afternoon. 

The  XI  a  clock  Hour  diftance  is  the  fame  from  the  meridian 
liney  with  the  I  a  clock  diftance  on  the  other  fide  the  meridian ; 
the  X  a  clock  diftance  the  fame  with  the  II  a  dock  difhuice; 
the  IX  with  the  III,  &c.  and  thus  the  difhmces  of  all  the  hour 
lines  are  found  out  on  the  equator.  See  plate  a.  fig.  a. 

Now,  if  the  centre  of  this  Dial  lay  within  doors,  you  might 
draw  lines  from  the  centre  through  thefe  pricks  in  the  efuatfr^ 
and  thofe  lines  (hould  be  the  hour  lines,  as  in  other  Dials ;  but 
the  centre  of  this  Dial  lies  without  doofs  in  the  air,  and  there- 
fore not  convenient  for  this  purpofe ;  fo  that  for  drawing  the 
hour  lines,  you  muft  confider  what  angle  every  hour  line  in  an 
hmzontal  Dial  makes  with  the  meridian ;  that  is  at  what  di- 
ftance in  degrees  and  minutes  the  hour  lines  of  an  torizontal 
Dial  cut  the  meridian^  which  you  may  examine  as  by  opera- 
tion 2.  for  an  angle  equal  to  the  complement  of  the  fame  an- 
gle, muft  each  refpedive  hour  line  with  the  equator  on  the  ciel- 
ing have. 

Thus  upon  the  point  mark'd  for  each  hour  diftance  in  the 
equinoctial  line  on  the  cieling,  defcribe  the  arches  I,  II,  III,  IV, 
as  in  the  figure,  and  finding  the  diftance  from  the  meridian  of 
the  hour  lines  of  an  horizontal  Dial  to  be  according  to  operat.  2. 
thus, 

*v-  j2^  ,_     ,.     j24,ic^whofe 
jlC  J38,i4rment 

C43  ^53*363  _ 

I  meafuire  in  H  Quadrant  the  fibne  radius  With  t&oR  aitlKi  at' 
i^^v  drawn  from  the  equinoSiial  line,  Foc 
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For  the< .  V>  a  dock  hour 


And  transfer  thefe  diftances  to  the  arches  drawn  on  the  ciehng; 
for  then  ftrait  lilies  drawn  through  the  mark  in  the  arch,  and 
through  the  mark  in  the  equator^  and  prolonged  both  wavs  to 
a  convenient  length,  (hall  be  the  fcveral  hour  lines  (aforefaid j  and 
when  the  fun  (hines  upon  the  glafs  at  nodus^  its  beams  will  reflet 
upon  the  hour  of  the  day. 

Some  helps  t$  a  young  DIALIST,  for  bis  more  orderly  and  quid 
making  ^/"DIALS.  ^t  plate  2.  fig.  3. 

It  may  prove  fomething  difficult  to  tbofe  that  gre  unprafiifcd 
in  mathematical  proje&ions,  to  divide  a  circle  hito  360. degrees 
(or  which  is  all  one;  a  femi-drde  into  180,  or  a  quadrant  into 
90  degrees. 

The  fpeedteft  way  of  doing  which,  is  by  a  line  of  chords,  whidi 
if  you  will  be  curious  in  your  practice,  you  may  make  yourfelf ; 
or  if  you  account  it  not  worth  your  while,  you  may  buy  it  al« 
ready  made  on  box  or  brafs  of  moft  mathematical  inftrumeot 
makers. 

This  inftrument  they  call  a  plain  fcale,  whfch  does  not  onl^ 
accommodate  you  with  the  divifions  of  a  quadrant  \  but  alio 
(erves  for  a  ruler  to  draw  ftrait  lines  with. 

The  manner  of  making  it  as  follows :  • 

Defcribe  upon  a  fmooth,  flat,  even  grain'd  board  a  quarter  of 

an  whole  circle,  as  B  C,   whofe  radius  A  B  or  A  C,   may  be 

four  inches,  if  you  intend  to  make  large  Dials  or  two  inches,  if 

fmall ;  but  if  you  will  you  may  have  feveral  lines  oif  chords  on  your 

fcale  or  rule. 

Divide  this  quadrant  into  ninety  equal  parts,  as  you  are  taught 
in  the  making  the  horizontal  Dial, 

Then  draw  dofe  by  the  edge  of  your  ftrait  ruler  a  line  parallel 
to  the  edg^,  and  at  about  %o  part  of  an  inch  a  fecond  line  paral- 
lel to  that,  and  at  about  i  of  an  inch  a  thfrd  line,  parallel  to 
both. 

Then  place  one  foot  of  your  compafles  at  the  beginning  of  the 
firft  degree  on  the  quadrant  defcrib'd,  on  the  board,  as  at  B, 
and  open  the  other  foot  to  the  end  of  the  firft  degree,  and  ti anf* 
fer  that  diftance  upon  your  rule  from  B  to  the  firft  mark  or  di- 
vifmn,  between  the  two  firft  drawn  lines. 

Then  place  one  foot  of  your  compafles  again  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  firft  degree  on  the  quTidrant  defcrib'd  on  the  board, 
as  at  B,  and  open  the  other  foot  to  the  end  of  the  feoond  degree, 
and  transfer  tint  diftance  upon  your  nilci  from  B  to  (be  fecond 
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mark  or  divlfion  between  the  two  firft  drawn  lines  ;  and  thus 
meafure  the  dillance  of  every  degree  from  the  firft  degree  dcf- 
crib'd  on  the  quadrant^  and  transfer  it  to  the  rule- 
But  for  diftindtion  fake,  you  may  draw  every  tenth  dirifion 
from  the  fiiflline  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  third  Iine>  and  ipark 
them  in  fuccefTion  from  the  beginning  with  lo,  20,  30,  tapo; 
and  the  fifth  divifions  you  may  draw  half  way,  between  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  parallel  lines ;  the  fingle  divifions  only  between 
the  two  firft  parallel  lines.     So  is  your  line  of  chords  made. 

The  ufe  of  the  line  of  CHORDS. 

As  its  ufe  is  very  eafy,  fo  is  its  convenience  very  great,  for 
placing  one  foot  of  the  compafles  at  the  firft  divifion  on  the  fade, 
and  opening  the  other  to  the  6cth  degree,  you  may  with  the 
points  of  your  compafles  (fo  extended)  defcribe  a  circle,  and  the  fc- 
veral  divifions  on  the  fcale  (hall  be  the  degrees  of  the  four  quadrants 
of  that  circle,  as  you  may  try  by  working  backwards,  to  what 
you  were  juft  now  taught  in  the  making  the  fcale',  for  as  before 
you  meafured  the  difiance  of  the  degrees  of  the  quadrant^  and 
transferred  them  to  the  fcale;  fo  now  you  only  meafure  the  divi- 
fions on  the  fcnley  and  transfer  them  to  the  quadrant^  femi-dr* 
de,  or  whole  circle  defcrib'd  on  your  paper.     For  example. 

If  you  would  meafure  30  degrees  in  your  defcrib'd  circle,  place 
on  the  foot  of  your  compafles  at  the  beginning  of  the  divifions 
on  the  fcale,  as  at  A,  and  extend  the  other  foot  to  the  divifioa 
mark'd  30,  and  thatdiftance  transferr'd  to  the  circle^  (hallk 
the  diftance  of  30  degrees  in  that  circle. 

Do  the  like  for  any  other  number  of  degrees. 

You  may  draw  your  Dial  firfl:  on  a  large  flieet  of  paper,  if 
your  Dial  plane  be  fo  large,  but  if  it  is  not  fo  large,  draw  it  on  a 
fmaller  piece  of  paper ;  then  rub  the  backfide  of  your  paper  Dial 
with  fmall-coal,  till  it  be  well  biack'd ;  and  laying  your  paper 
Dial  on  the  Dial  plane,  fo  that  the  lines  of  your  paper  agree 
with  the  cq/ly  zvr/I^  72ortb  zndfouth  fituation  of  your  Dial  plane. 

Then  with  wax  or  pitch  taftcn  the  corners  of  the  paper  on 
the  plane,  and  laying  a  firait  ruler  on  the  hour  lines  of  your 
Dialj  draw  with  the  blunted  point  of  a  needle,  by  the  fide  of 
the  ruler,  and  the  fmall  coal  tubb'd  on  the  backfide  the  paper 
will  leave  a  mark  of  the  lines  on  the  plane. 

If  you  would  have  the  lines  drawn  red,  you  may  rub  the  back- 
fide of  your  paper  with  vermilion  ;  if  blue  with  verditer^  if  yel- 
low with  orpimenty  Sic, 

Then  draw  upon  thefe  mark'd  lines  with  oil  colours  as  you 
pleafe. 

If  your  Dial  decline  far  towards  the  eaft  or  weft,  the  hour 
lines  (unlefs  projecled  to  a  very  great  length)  will  run  very  ck>fe 
to  one  another  ^    therefore  in  this,  cafe  you  muft  projeft  your 
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Dial  on  a  large  table,  or  fometimes  on  the  floof  of  a  rboih,  and 
cut  it  oiFas  far  as  you  think  good  from  the  centre;  for  the  fur<» 
ther  from  the  centre,  the  larger  the  diftance  of  the  hour  lines* 
See  plate  2.  fig.  4. 

Of  PAINTING  fun  DIALS,  and  fir  ft  of  the  planes  on 
which  DIALS  are  to  be  drawn. 

Dial  planes  are  of  two  forts ;  firft,  fuch  as  are  made  on  the 
wall  of  a  building ;  or  fecondly,  fuch  as  are  drawn  on  tables  of 
wood,  vulgarly  call'd  Dial  boards. 

The  firft  fort,  if  they  are  made  on  brick- Work,  is  done  by  plai- 
fiering  on  the  wall  with  limej  fand  and  hair,  mix'd ;'  this,  if 
well  drench'd  With  linfeed  oil,  after  'tis  dry,  or  as  long  as  ft 
will  drink  in  any;  and  then  with  oil  and  white-lead,  may  b^ 
durable  enough. 

But  a  better  way  is  to  temper  the  lime,  fand  and  hair  with 
ox-blood,  which  will  be  no  great  charge,  but  o^  great  advan- 
tage ;  for  this  mixture  will  equal  in  time  the  hardncfs  of  a  free- 
ftone,  and  keep  the  fur  face  as  free  from  the  injuries  of  weather  ; 
but  you  muft  afterwards  paint  it  white. 

If  you  were  to  work  on  a  fldne,  the  beft  way  is  to  drench 
the  flone  with  linfeed  oil  and  white  very  thin,  till  it  will  drink 
in  no  more^  then  (hall  the  Did  you  paint  upon  it,  laft  longer 
and  be  the  better  prepar'd  agatnft  the  ruins  of  time. 

Now  for  tables  or  Dial  boards  of  wood,  they  being  the  moft 
common,  I  ihall  give  fuch  directions  for  making  them,  as  have 
been  always  found  moft  profitable  and  fit  for  the  purpofe. 

The  beft  woods  for  this  purpofe,  are  the  cleareft  oak  and  the 
reddeft  firr,  provided  it  be  not  turpentiny  ;  there  is  not  much 
difference  between  thefe  two  woods,  as  to  their  alteration  by 
the  weather ;  they  being  both  fubjedl  to  fplit  in  cafe  they  are 
bound,  and  have  not  free  liberty  to  (brink  with  dry  weather,  and. 
fwell  with  wet ;  though  as  to  their  lafting  oak  feems  preferablft 
but  good  red  fir  will  laft  the  age  of  an  ordinary  man  if  well 
fecured,  as  things  of  this  nature  ought  to  be. 

In  working  either  of  thefe  kinds  of  woods,  the  boards  ought 
firft  to  be  cut  to  fuch  a  length  as  you  intend  your  Dial  board 
(hall  be,  and  fo  many  of  them  as  may  make  up  the  breadth 
defign'd,  and  let  them  be  jointed  on  the  edges,  and  placed  oil 
both  (ides,  and  afterwards  fet  to  dry. 

For  it  has  been  obferv^d^  that  though  boards  have  lain  in  a  houfi 
ever  folong^  and  are  ever  fo  dry^  yet  when  they  are  thus  Jhot  and 
planedy  they  willjhrink  afterwards  beyond  belief  if  kept  dry. 

When  you  think  they  are  dry  enough  and  will   (brink  no 

more,  let  them  be  (hot  again  with  good  joints,   and  let  every 

joint  be  fecured  with  good  dove-tails,  let  in  crofs  the  joint  in  tlie 

backiide.    Let  this  te  dgne  when  the  boards  are  glued  together 

.and  well  dry'd.  S  a  Aft;^ 
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After  it  has  been  thus  glued,  and  the  joints  are  fuffictentl/drfy 
then  let  the  face  of  the  board  be  well  planed  and  try'd  every  way^ 
that  it  may  be  both  fmooth  and  true,  and  the  edges  (hot  true, 
and  all  of  a  thicknefs,  as  pannels  of  wainfcot  are  commonly 
wrought. 

The  edges  muft  be  thus  true  and  even,  that  they  may  fit  into 
the  rabit  of  a  moulding,  put  round  it,  juft  as  a  pannel  of  wain- 
fcot  does  in  its  frame. 

This  will  give  liberty  to  the  board  to  (brink  and  fwell  with- 
out tearing,  whereas  mouldings  that  are  nailed  round  the  edge 
as  the  common  way  is,  does  fo  reftrain  the  motion  of  the 
wood,  that  it  cannot  (brink  without  tearing.  But  boards  made 
this  way  will  laft  alongtime^  without  either  parting  in  the  joints 
or  fplitting  in  the  wood. 

Dials  are  fometimes  drawn  on  planes  lin'd  with  copper  or  lead, 
that  they  may  be  free  from  fplitting  or  tearing;  but  a  board 
^made  as  before  diredled)  is  to  be  preferred  in  many  refpe£li.  As 
fiifkj  in  that  it  is  much  cheaper.  Secondly,  Both  lead  and  op' 
per  too  will  fwell  a  little  with  the  heat  of  the  fun,  smd  in  time 
will  grow  hollow  outwards,  or  convex  inftead  of  a  perfed  flat, 
which  will  much  pervert  the  truth  of  its  (hadow.  And  thirdly, 
Ti^  colours  will  be  apt  to  peel  from  the  metal,  and  the  Did 
will  by  that  means  be  in  danger  to  be  fooner  defac'd,  than  if  it 
were  painted  upon  a  wooden  plane. 

How  to  make^  the  heft  GLUE,  for  gluing  the  joints  of  DIAL 
BOARDS.  Take  a  quart  of  water,  and  fet  it  on^the  fire,  put 
into  it  about  half  a  pound  of  good  glue,  and  boil  them  gently  to- 
gether over  a  gentle  fire,  till  the  glue  be  wholly  dilTolv'd,  and  of 
a  due  confiftence,  that  it  may  not  be  too  thin ;  for  if  it  be  the 
wood  will  fo  drinkJi.  up  that  it  will  not  be  of  a  fufHcient  body 
to  bind  the  parts  together ;  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  too  thick, 
it  will  not  give  way  for  the  joint  to  (hut  clofe  enough  to  be 
ilrongly  join'd  \  for  though  'tis  glue  that  makes  the  joints  flick, 
yet  where  there  is  fo  much  of  it,  that  the  joint  cannot  dofe  ex- 
aSly,  'twill  never  hold  firmly. 

Whenever  you  come  to  ufe  glue,  take  care  that  it  be  firft 
.thoroughly  hot,  for  glue  that  is  not  hot,  never  takes  firm  boU 
on  the  wood. 

You  muft  alfo  take  great  care  jhat  the  boards  you  are  to  glue 
•have  not  been>  touch'd  with  oil  or  greafe,  for  in  (uch  places  the 
glue  will  never  take  hold. 

Although  after  a  thing  is  once  glued  faft,  no  greafe  nor  03 
can  hurt  it. 

The  glue  being  ready,  and  the  joints  of  the  boards  (hot  trwc, 
fet  both  the  faces  of  the  joint  clofe  together,  and  both  alfo  tum'i 
upwards  i  then  dip  a  brufh  in  the  glue  and  bc&ncar  the  £ias  of 
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both  joints,  as  quick  as  poflible,  then  clap  the  two  feces  of  the 
joint  tog^er,  and  fflide  or  rub  them  long  ways  one  upon  an* 
other  two  or  three  times  to  fettle  them  dofe,  and  fo  let  them 
ftand  till  they  are  firm  and  dry. 

Colours  re^ifttefor  PAINTING  a  SUN-DIAL.  Four  co- 
lours  are  fufficient  for  this  work,  v/z.  Spanijb  brown  for  the  fifft 
or  priming  colour. 

2.  White-lead  for  die  iecond  colour,  and  finifhing  the  face 
of  the  table. 

3.  Vermliott  for  drawing  the  hour  lines. 

4.  Lampblack  for  the  ngures  in  the  margin,  refpedllng  the 
lines  of  every  hour,  if  it  be  a  plane  Dial 

But  if  you  would  have  your  figures  gilded,  then  fome  other 
materials  are  required,  as  gold  and  the  fize  to  lay  it  on,  and  fmalt 
for  a  blue  ground,  if  you  intend  a  rich  colour ;  but  fome  lay  the  • 
ground  where  the  figures  are  gilt  with  vermilionj  and  that  looks 
well,  if  the  figures  are  liiled  with  black,  and  a  black  moulding 
round  the  Dial. 

The  praeiiceof  FAINTING  fun  DIALS.  When  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  before  given,  you  have  drawn  on  paper  the 
draught  of  your  Dialj  and  that  your  board  be  ready,  and  colours 
prepared,    you  muft  next  proceed  as  follows. 

Take  Spanijh  brown  that  has  been  well  ground  and  mix'd  fome* 
what  thrn,  and  with  a  large  briftle  bruih  dipt  in  it,  colour  the 
board  or  plane  all  over,  both  on  the  back  as  well  as  forefide,  to 
preferve  it  the  better,  fo  that  you  leave  no  part  uncoloured ;  thisf 
is  call'd  the  priming  of  the  Dial. 

When  thk  firft  colour  is  dry,  do  it  over  again  with  more  of 
the  fame  colour,  tempered  fomewhat  thicker,  and  when  this  is 
alfo  dry,  you  may,  if  you  plea(e,doit  over  again  with  the  fame 
Colouf,  youf  work  will  be  the  fubftantialler  and  laft  longer. 

When  this  laft  time  of  colouring  with  your  priming  is  dry, 
then  colour  the  hot  of  the  plane  over  with  white-lead,  and  when 
it  is  dry,  do  it  over  again  three  or  four  times  more,  fucceffively 
after  each  drying ;  and  fo  will  the  fiice  of  your  plane  be  fufE*» 
ciehtly  defended  againft  the  fury  and  violence  of  the  weather 
for  many  years. 

When  the  laft  colouring  of  your  white  is  dry,  you  muft  draw 
on  your  plane  (with  a  black-lead  pencil  a  horizontal  line,  as  far^ 
diftant  from  thp  uppermoft  edge  of  your  Z>/W,  as  you  (hall 
think  fit;  then  fet  out  the  margin  of  y oat  Dial  with  bj^undary 
lines  for  the  hour,  half  hour  and  quarter  divifions  of  your  Dial 
(as  you  fee  is  done  in  moft  Dials), 

When  this  has  been  done,  place  the  horizontal  line  of  your 
paper  draught  on  that  which  you  before  drew  on  the  plane, 
placing  the  eelitre  according  as  the  fituation  of  the  plane  for  con- 
^^jniency  (ake  requires.  S3  If 
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Dr.  TVall  feems  to  have  difcovered  an  in&Ilible  method  to 
diftinguifli  Diamonds  from  other  ftones,  which  he  gives  as  fol- 
lows. 

A  Diamond  with  an  eafy,  light  fri£lion  in  the  dark,  with  aiif 
foft  animal  Tubftance,  as  the  finger,  woollen,  filk,  bfc.  appears  lu- 
minous in  its  whole  body. 

Nay,  if  you  keep  rubbiog  for  fome  time,  and  then  expofe  ft 
to  the  eye,  it  will  remain  fo  for  fome  time. 

If  when  the  fun  is  eighteen  degrees  below  the  horiasoii,  joa 
hold  up  a  piece  of  bays  or  flannel,  ftretcht  tight  between  l)Oth 
hands,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  eye ;  and  anodier  rubbing  the 
Other  fide  of  the  bays  or  flannel,  pretty  briskly  with  a  Diammi^ 
the  light  b  much  more  vivid  and  pkafant  than  any  other 
way. 

But  that  which  he  judges  the  mod  fuiprizing  is,  that  t  27/Vr- 
mond  being  expos'd  to  the  open  air  in  view  of  the  sky,  gives 
almoft  the  fame  light  of  it  felf  without  rubbing,  as  if  rubb'd  in 
a  dark  room  ;  but  if  in  the  open  air,  you  put  the  hand  or  any 
thing  a  little  over  it,  to  prevent  its  immediate  communication 
with  the  sky,  it  gives  no  light ;  which  is  a  diftinguiflung  crite- 
rion of  a  Diamond, 

A  rough  DIAMOND  is  one  that  is  not  yiet  cut,  but  juft  as 
it  comes  out  of  the  mine. 

K  facet  DIAMOND  is  one  that  is  cut  in  faces  botb  iXJCtbe 
top  and  on  the  bottom,  and  whofe  table  or  principal  face  at  the 
top  h  flat. 

A  rofe  DIAMOND  is  one  that  is  quite  flat  underneath,  but 
its  upper  part  cut  in  divers  little  faces,  ufually  triangles,  the  up- 
permoft  of  which  terminate  in  a  point. 

A  table  DIAMOND  is  one  which  has  a  large  fquare  face  at 
top,  encompaflcd  with  four  lefler. 

Diamonds  are  only  found  in  the  Eajl- Indies^  and  that  only 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Golconda^  Vifapoufy  Bengale^  and  in  the 
ifland  Borneo, 

There  are  four  mines,  or  rather  two  muies  and  two  rivers, 
from  whence  Diamonds  are  brought  from.     The  mines  are, 

1.  That  of  Raolconda^  in  the  province  of  Carnatica^  five 
days  journey  from  Golconda^  and  eight  from  Vifapour.  This 
has  been  difcover'd  about  two  hundred  years  and  upwards. 

2.  That  of  Gani  or  Couleur^  feven  days  journey  from  GJ^ 
conda  eaflwardly.  It  was  difcover'd  betweeen  a  hundred  and 
twenty  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  fmce  by  a  peafant,  who 
digging  in  the  ground,  found  a  natural  fragment  of  twenty-five 
caradts. 

3.  That  o^  Soumelpour^  a  large  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Asv 
gale^  near  the  Diamond  mine :  this  is  the  moft  antient  of  them 
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e11.    It  Ihould  rather  be  call'd  that  of  Goual^  which  is  ths 
name  of  the  river,  in  the  fand  of  which  the  ftoncs  are  found. 

4.  The  laft  mine,  or  rather  the  fecond  river,  is  that  of'Soc* 
€udan  in  the  ifland  of  Borneo. 

The  DIAMOND  mine  of  Raolconda. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  mine,  the  earth  is  fandy^  and 
full  of  rocks  and  copfe. 

In  thefe  rocks  are  found  feveral  littlfe  veins  of  half  and  fome* 
times  a  whole  inch  broad,  out  of  which  the  miners,  with  a 
kind  of  hooked  irons,  draw  the  fand  or  earth,  in  which  the 
Diamonds  are,  breaking  thef  :;'Ocks,  when  the  vein  terminates^ 
that  the  track  may  be  found  again  and  continued. 

When  a  fufficient  quantity  of  earth  or  fand  is  drawn  forth^ 
they  ynStk  it  two  or  three  times  to  feparate  the  ftones  from 

it. 

The  miners  work  quite  naked,  except  a  thin  linen  cloth  be- 
fore them;  and'befides  thb  precaution,  have  alfo  infpedors  to 
prevent  their  concealing  of  ftones ;  which  however,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  this  care,  they  frequently  find  means  to  do,  by 
watching  opportunities  when  they  are  not  oblerv'd,  and  fwal« 
lowing  them  down. 

The  DIAMOND  Mine  of  Gani  or  Coulcur. 

In  this  mine  are  found  a  great  number  of  ftones,  from  ten  to 
forty  cara£b,  and  even  more  ;  and  it  was  here  that  famous  Dia- 
mond of  Aureng'Zeh^  the  Great  Mogul,  was  found,  which  be- 
fore it  was  cut,  weigh'd  780  carads. 

The  ftones  of  this  mine  are  not  very  clear,  and  their  water  is 
ufually  ting'd  with  the  quality  of  the  foil,  it  being  blacky  where 
that  is  marfliy  ;  red^  where  it  partakes  of  red ;  and  fometimcs 
green  and  yellow^  if  the  ground  happen  to  be  of  thofe  colours. 

Another  defed  of  fome  confequence  is  a  kind  of  Fat  appear- 
ing upon  the  Diamond^  when  cut,  which  takes  off  part  of  its 
luftre. 

There  arc  commonly  not  lefs  than  60000  perfons,  men  wo- 
men and  children  at  work  in  this  mine. 

When  the  miners  have  found  a  place,  where  they  intend  to 
dig,  they  level  another  fomewhat  bigger  not  far  from  it,  and  in- 
clofe  it  with  walls  about  two  foot  high,  only  leaving  apertures 
from  fpace  to  fpace,  to  give  paflage  to  the  water. 

After  the  performing  a  few  fuperftitious  ceremonies,  and  a 
kind  of  feaft,  which  the  matter  of  the  mine  entertains  the  work- 
men with,  to  encourage  them ;  they  betake  themfelves  to  their 
bufmefs,  the  men  digging  the  earth  in  the  place  firft  difcovered, 
and  the  women  and  children  carrying  it  off  into  the  wall 
round. 

They  dig  twelve  or  fourteen  foot  deq>9  and  tili  fuch  time  as 
they  find  water.  Then 
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Then  they  ceafe  digging,  and  the  water  thus  found  fcr?cs  td 
Ivafli  the  earth  two  or  three  times,  after  which  it  is  let  out  at 
the  openings  left  for  that  purpofe. 

This  earth  being  well  wafli'd  and  well  dry'd,  they  fift  it  in  a 
kind  of  open  fieve,  or  riddle ;  then  they  threlh  it  and  fift  it 
again,  fearching  it  well  with  their  hands  to  find  the  Diamonds. 
They  work  naked,  as  in  the  mine  oi  Raolconda^  and  are  watch'd 
in  like  manner  by  infpe£tors. 

The  DIAMOND  mini  of  Soumelpour,  ot  rivtr  of  GpuaL 

Soumelpour  is  a  large  town,  built  all  of  earth,  and  covered  with 
branches  of  cacao  trees;  the  river  of  Gtmal  running  by  the  foot- 
of  it,  in  its  paffing  from  the  high  mountain  towards  the  fouth 
to  the  Gangesy  where  it  lofes  its  name. 

.  It  is  from  'thb  river  are  brought  all  our  fine  Diamond  points 
or  fparks  caH'd  natural  fparks. 

They  never  begin  to  feek  for  Diamonds  in  this  river,  till 
after  the  great  rains  are  over,  that  is  after  the  month  of  De- 
cemher  \  and  they  ufually  even  wait  till  the  water  is  grown 
clear,  which  is  not  before  fanuary. 

When  the  feafon  is  come,  eight  or  ten  thoufand  perfbns  of  all 
ages  and  fexes,  come  out  of  Soumelpoufy  and  the  neighbouring 
villages. 

The  moft  experienced  among  them  fearch  and  examine  the 
fand  of  the  river,  going  up  it  from  Soumelpour  to  the  yexj  moun- 
tains whence  it  fprings. 

A  great  fign  that  there  zxt  Diamonds  in  it,  is  the  finding 
thofe  floncs,  which  we  Europeans  call  thunder  fiones. 

When  all  the  fand  of  the  river,  which  at  that  time  is  vtrj 
low,  has  been  well  examined,  they  proceed  to  take  up  that 
wherein  they  judge  Diamonds  likely  to  be  found,  which  is  done 
after  the  following  manner:  they  dam  the  place  round  with 
flones,  earth  and  fafcines,  and  lading  out  the  water,  dig  about 
two  foot  deep ;  the  fand  thus  got,  is  carried  into  a  place  wall'd 
round  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 

The  reft  is  perform'd  after  the  manner  as  at  Couleur^  and  the 
workmen  watch'd  with  equal  ftridnefs. 
The  DIAMOND  mine  in  the  ijland  of  Borneo,  or  river  of 

Succudan. 

We  are  but  little  acquainted  with  this  mine;  the  Queen  who 
reigns  in  that  pai  t  of  the  ifland,  not  allowing  flrangers  to  have 
any  commerce  in  thefe  ftones ;  though  there  arc  very  fine  ones 
to  be  bought  at  Batavia^  which  are  brought  thither  by  fiealth^ 

They  were  antiently  imagined  to  be  fofter  than  thofe  of  the 
other  mines ;  but  experience  (hews,  that  they  are  in  no  i:efpc^ 
inferior  to  them, 
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fiefides  thefe  four  Diaumid  mines,  there  have  been  two  othei^ 
diibovered  j  one  of  them  between  Cmikur  and  Ra^k^nda^  and 
the  other  in  the  province  of  Camatica  ;  but  they  were  both 
clos'd  up,  almoft  as  foon  as  dlfcover'd :  that  of  Camatica^  by  iea«. 
fon  that  the  water  of  the  Diammds  was  either  ilaci  or  yilbwi 
and  the  other  oh  accxmnt  of  their  crackii^  and  flying  in  pieces . 
when  cut  and  ground* 

The  Diamond^  as  has  been  obfervM^  is  the  hardeft  of  all  pre- 
cious ftones ;  it  can  only  be  cut  and  ground  by  jt  felf,  and  itat 
own  fubflanc^ 

'  To  bring  it  to  that  perfefiion,  which  augments  its  price  lb 
Qonfiderably,  they  begin  by  rubbing  feveral  againft  each  other,, 
while  roi^h ;  ifter  having  well  glu^  them  to  the  ends  of  two. 
fticks  or  blocks,  thick  enough  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  It  is 
this  powder  thus  rubb'd  off  the  ftones,  and  received  in  a  little 
box  for  that  piirpofe,  that  ferves  to  grind  and  poliih  the  ftones. 

Diamonds  are  cut  and  poU(h*d  by  means  of  a  mill,  which  turns 
a'  wheel  of  foft  iron,  fprinkled  over  with  Diamond  duft,  mixt 
with  oil  of  olives. 

The  fathe  duft  well  ground  and  diluted  with  water  and  vine- 
gar is  us'd  in  the  fawi|pg  of  Diamonds ;  which  is  performed  with 
an  iron  or  brafs  wire  as  fine  as  a  hair. 

Son^etimes  inftead  of  fawing  the  Diamonds^  they  cleave  them^ 
efpecially  if  there  be  any  larg^  fluvers  in  them ;  but  the  Euro* 
peans  are  not  daring  enough  to  run  the  rifque  of  cleaving,  for 
fear  of  breaking  them. 

A  rough  Diamond  ought  to  be  chofen  uniform,  of  a  good 
fliape,  tranfparent,  not  quite  white,  and  free  from  flaws  and 
ihivers. 

Black,  rugged,  dirty,  flawy,  veiny  ftones,  and  all  fuch  as 
^xt  not  fit  for  cutting,  are  pounded  in  a  fteel  mortar  made  for 
that  purpofe }  and  when  they  are  reduc'd  to  a  powder^  they  fervo 
for  fawing,  cuttii^,  and  polifliing  the  reft. 

Shivers  are  caus'd  in  Diamonds  by  this,  that  the  miners,  to 
get  them  more  eafily  oqt  of  the  vein,  which  winds  between  two 
rocks,  break  the  rodu  with  huge  i^on  levers,  which  fhakes 
and  fills  the  ftdne  with  fliiven. 

The  antients  had  two  miflaken  notions  as  to  the  Diamond  % 
the  firft  is,  that  it  becoipes  foft,  by  fteqpi^g  it  in  hot  gpats 
blood ;  andrthe  feoond  b,  that  it  is  malleable,  and  bears  the 
hammer. v^^$jcperieA6e  has  Ihewn  the  contrary,  there  being  no- 
thing capable  of  n^ollifying  the  hardnds  of  this  ftone;  tho*  ita 
hardnefs  \ktSSot  fuch  tliat  it  will  endure,  being  ftnick  at  pleafure 
with  the  Isunmer. 

The  fineft  PMrnuIr  now  in  the  world  are  that  of  the  Great 

^/v/j  trmhtitt  270  qir^}  tint  of  the  Great  Duke  of  T'l^/- 
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hmf,  wdghlng  t  59  carads ;  and  that  known  in  Francs  b]r  tKe 
name  of  grar^  fancy j  which  is  one  of  the  crown  jewels,  wogh- 
ing  1 06  caraSs ;  whence  comes  its  name  fancyy  which  is  a  cor- 
luptbn  of  cent  fix  J  i.  e.  106.  .< 

'  Tavernierj  by  a  rule  which  he  had  made  for  eftimating  the 
vdue  of  Diamonds,  computes  that  the  Great  Mogul's  is  worth 
110^00073238  French  livres,  equivalent  to  879244  pounds 
f^Vvag\  and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Tufeemj^  261 83  3  5  livresy  or 
195^374  pounds  fterling. 

The  following  is  a  rate,  or  manner  of  eftimating  the  value 
of  Dtamrnds^  drawn  up  by  a  perfon  exceedingly  wdl  ▼ers'd  in 
thofe  matters ;  and  which  for  its  curiofity,  as  well  as  the  ufe  it 
may  be  of,  to  perfons  who  deal  in  precioas  ftones,  we  judge 
will  be  highly  acceptable. 

/    DIAMONDS  cut  facets  or  iahk-wtfi. 

Dutch  cut 

L    $.  I.     s.SierU 

A  Diamond  weighing  ^         ^  ^^  ^^ 
1  grain  is  worth.  3 

,A-. ...  I  16  to        117 

2 2i5to         3  00 

2J 3     12    to  315 

3 4  '5  to         5  00 

'    ^..  .-•*---.-.         7  17  to         8ao 

5.. 15  00  to*       ■515 

5-- •---.         22    00   to         25    CO 

7-- 30  00  to       3^  00 

g. ..•  —  42  00  to      45  00 

r^.  ...........  6b  00 

,0- •  75  00 

J  12- -. 112    00   to       120   Ott 

j^  .  ,  —  --  —  .  —      187  OQ  to     220  oa 
ip.-- -.-     330  00  to    380  00 

24  -  -  -  > 450  00 

^o--- 700  00  to    735  00 

^o---*-  —  ----  1500  00  to  1800  00 

^Q.  ......•-«,.  3500  00  to  4500  oa 

4o.*.^*....w*  4J00  00  to  5620  00 
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Antwerp  cut 

A  Dttmond  weiehing  \        ^         ^ 
I  graSVwordifrom    5        ^^  '5  to      co  ,8 

2-..    •-.-....-  t       2   to  2       5 

3.-*- 3  12  to  315 

4 ........  6  00  to  6     7 

5.-. .....  10  10  to  II     5 

6 ........  13  10  to  1500 

y... . 18    15    to         22    10 

S...« ..,.-      24  CO  to      26  oo 

9 S3   '5 

to  —  .-----.-•        37  00  to      40  00 

12.  —  ........  55  00  to      58  00 

15 .......  112  00  to     130  00 

18-----------  247  00 

24 315  00 

40-- --.-..  500  00  to    970  00 

50-----------  2200  00  to  2300  00 

^o--...-  —  ...  3500  00  to  4500  00 

It  muft  be  obTerv'd  however,  that  defeds  in  the  water  or 
ihape,  red  or  black  fpots,  fluvers,  and  other  failings  frequently 
found  in  thefe  ftonesy  reduce  the  price  by  one  third,  and  ibme- 
times  more. 

As  to  briUiant  or  rofi  DIAMONDS,  the  price  is  always  I^ 
by  one  third  than  table  Diamonds,  tho'  the  weight  be  the  (aqie; 
the  reafon  is,  that  the  latter  (hew  themfelves  a  great  deal  mole 
when  fet  in  their  collets,  than  the  former. 

The  faaitious  DIAMONDS  made  in  France^  call'd  um^ 
fli  Dianumdsy  becaufe  the  beft  of  them  are  made  in  the  UmpU 
at  Paris  J  are  vaftly  (hort  of  the  genuine  ones ;  and  accordingly 
are  but  little  valued,  tho'  the  confumption  thereof  is  pretty  con- 
fiderable  for  the  habits  of  the  a£^ors  on  the  ftage. 

DIAMONDS,  the  way  of  making  artificial  ones. 

T§  counterfeit  DIAMONDS,  fo  as  to  endure  the  fire  and 
harden  them.  Take  of  good  natural  cryftal,  calcin'd  and  re- 
duced to  fubtile  powder,  what  quantity  you  pleafe ;  fill  a  pot 
with  it,  and  fet  it  in  a  glafs  houfe  furnace  for  twelve  hours  to 
be  melted  and  purified ;  then  drop  the  melted  matter  into  cold 
water,  thtn  dry  it,  and  reduce  it  again  to  powder;  add  to  that 
powder  its  weight  of  line  fait  of  tartan 

Mix  thefe  two  powders  well,  and  make  little  pills  of  then 
with  common  water.  : : 

Thea 
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Then  wipe  thcfe  pills,  and  put  them  into  an  earthen  (M  ort 
a  ftrong  fire  there  to  grow  red  hot  for  twelve  hours  without 
melting. 

Then  put  them  into  a  pot  in  a  glafs-houfe  furnace^  where  let 
them  ftand  two  days  to  be  well  mdted  and  purified  j  then  fct  the 
matter  for  twelve  hours  in  the  annealing  furnace  to  cool  gradu- 
ally. 

Afterwards  break  the  crucible,  and  you  will  have -a  fine  ma* 
terial  for  Diamonds,  which  muft  be  cut  and  polifh'd  at  the 
wheel. 

Another  way  tf  making  the  DIAMOND  of  Alenroil.  Thb 
way  of  making  Diamonds  is  not  quite  fo  fine  as  the  precedent, 
but  has  notwichftanding  feveral  advantages  which  attend  it  ;  be- 
lides  it  is  more  eafy,  unce  there  only  needs  an  ordinary  fire  to 
fucceed  in  it. 

Take  an  earthen  glaz'd  pot,  fet  it  on  a  little  fiimace ;  put  la 
fome  filings  of  fteel  with  fome  yine-a(hes  at  difcretion,  wherein 
place  by  one  another  cryftals  cut  and  polffli'd ;  then  pour  com- 
mon water  gently  on  it,  which  warm  and  boil  during  the  fpace 
of  twelve  hours,  taking  care  to  add  boiling  water  frdh  into  the 
vefiel,  as  it  confumes  by  boiling,  and  take  care  to  keep  it  con* 
tinually  boiling. 

Then  examine  if  the  Crj/lals  have  acquired  the  colour  and 
hardnefs  you  expeded ;  if  they  have  not,  continue  the  fire  fome 
hours  longer,  and  they  will  be  like  the  true  Diamonds  of  Alen^ 
fin ;  but  then  they  mim  be  repoli(hed  again  at  the  wheel  to  give 
them  colour  and  brightnefs. 

To  give  the  true  colour  and  hardnefs  of  a  DIAMOND  to 
CRYSTALS  and  DIAMONDS  ^  Alenfon.  There  arc  cry- 
ftals  and  precious  ftones  which  have  no  natural  hardneis  5  which 
however  may  be  given  them  by  art,  they  having  all  the  natural 
difpofitions  thereunto  required,  fince  they  have  the  fame  principle 
as  the  moft  fine,  and  that  they  only  want  a  little  fulphur,  which 
hindered  their  thorough  coftion. 

Thus  this  defedl  may  be  obviated  in  precious  ftones,  as  well  as 
metals,  by  giving  them  a  due  codion,  and  fo  changing  them  for 
the  better. 

The  colour  and  hardnefs  of  Diamonds  may  be  given  to  the 
cryftals  and  Diamonds  oi  Alenfon^  by  making  a  pafte  of  good 
Dutch  Tripoli^  with  water  out  of  a  fmith's  forge  5  in  which  you 
muft  wrap  up  the  cryftals  or  Diamonds  of  Alenfon^  being  firft 
cut  and  poliftied ;  then  put  it  into  a  crucible  covcr'd  and  luted, 
and  fet  it  on  a  gradual  fire,  where  let  it  ftand  till  the  crucible 
becomes  red  hot. 

A  little  while  after,  take  out  the  ftones,  and  poliih  them  S^gun 
at  the  wheel  to  give  them  their  colour. 
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To  fct  therti  in  works,  take  Indian  paper,  with  leaves  of  tffi# 
like  thofe  th^t  are  put  behind  looking  glafTes ;  then  let  them  be 
fet  by  fome  good  goldfmith,  and  they  can  fcarce  be  diilinguifh'd 
from  fine  ones,  except  by  very  nice  difcerners. 

Another  way  to  harden  CRYSTALS  and  DIAMONDS 

of  Alenfon. 

CRYSTALS  alfo  acquire  hardncfs  in  the  pafte,  we  are  now 
going  to  def(:ribe,  becaufe  their  humidity  exhales,  and  they  be« 
come  more  fixt. 

Take  barley-meal  well  fifted,  vfkh  petroleum  or  rock  oil; 
then  cut  that  pafte  in  the  middle  and  put  all  the  ftones  in  order^ 
fo  that  they  may  not  touch  one  another. 

Then  cover  the  ftones  with  the  other  half  of  the  paflie,  put  it 
into  a  crucible,  covered  with  another,  and  luted  well  together 
and  let  it  dry. 

This  being  done  fet  the  crucible  in  a  gradual  wheel  fire  from 
five  to  fix  hour^,  a  fmall  fire  the  two  firft  hours,  which  increafe 
from  two'to  two  hours,  till  the  end  of  the  fix ;  then  let  the 
whole  cool  of  itfelf. 

When  it  is  cold,  break  the  crucibles,  and  you  will  find  the 
ftones  very  fine,  (hining  and  fparkling  like  fine  Diamonds^  which 
poliOi  again  at  the  wheel,  and  let  them  be  fet  by  a  skilful  work- 
man. 

J  method  of  hardening  CRYSTALS  and  DIAMONDS  of 
Alenfon,  and  to  make  them  fparkle  as  mufib  as  natural  oriental 
DIAMONDS.  Take  one  pound  of  a  load-ftone,  a  pound  of 
quick-lime,  and  half  a  pound  of  comn;on  fulphur^  the  wholQ 
reduc'd  to  powder,  and  well  mix'd. 

With  this  powder  cement  your  cryjiaU  and  Diamonds  ofAlen^ 
fon  well  cut,  in  a  crucible,  covered  and  luted  well  when  the  lute 
is  dry,  fet  the  crucible  in  a  glafs-houfe  furnace  for  three  days; 
in  a  place  where  the  matters  may  be  continually  red  hot  with 
fufion.  If  you  have  not  a  furnace  ready  at  hand  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  take  care  not  to  take  out  the  crucible  all  at  once,  but 
let  it  cool  gently ;  otherwife  there  will  be  danger  of  the  ftones 
breaking. 

Break  the  crucible,  and  you  will  find  your  ftones  very  fine 
and  ftiining,  and  which  will  refemble  Diamonds  of  the  old 
rock. 

Poli(h  them  again  at  the  wheel,  to  give  them  a  colour,  and 
work  them,  and  they  can  fcarce  be  diftinguifh'd  from  true 
ones. 

The  way  of  turning  white  SAPPHIRE  into  true  DIAMOND. 

The  Vfhite  fapphin  being  fine  and  fix*d,  is  only  imperfect  by 
reafon  of  its  wanting  colour  and  hardnefs,  which  may  be  reme- 
died by  art^  aad  be  made  to  furpals  natures  becaufe  (he  only 

would 
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would  have  made  it  a  perfed  fappbtre^  but  art  can  turn  Jr  into 
a  true  Diamond, 

It  is  only  lire  can  work  this  eflc^t,  in  changing  its  natural 
colour,  and  giving  it  that  of  a  Diamond. 

Tlw  take  very  fine  fand,  waih  it  in  feveral  waters  to  deanie 
it,  till  the  water  become  clear  and  then  dry  it. 

Fill  a  crucible  half  full  with  this  fand,  then  put  in  youxfap* 
fbire^  and  fi:l  it  up  with  the  fame  (and. 

Then  cover  your  crucible  with  a  cover  of  the  lame  earth  or 
with  another  crucible,  lute  the  whole  with  a  good  lute,  and  lay 
it  on  an  inch  thick,  and  let  it  lie  in  the  Ihade  being  dry,  fet  it 
in  a  glafs-houfe  furnace,  approachmg  it  nearer  to  the  fire  by  de- 
grees,  and  leaving  it  twelve  houn  in  the  fame  d^ree  of  heat. 

Then  withdraw  it  by  little  and  little  for  the  fpace  of  fix  houn^ 
and  let  it  cool  gently.  The  crucible  being  cold,  break  it,  and 
you  will  find  therein  yoMx  fappbirej  which  will  have  all  the  qua- 
lities of  a  fine  Diamond i  that  is  its  fliining  and  hardnds.  Fo- 
lifli  it  again  at  the  wheel,  and  work  it. 

Jnother  way  of  turning  white  SAPPHIRE   ni/^  m  true 

DIAMOND. 

This  will  be  eafier  to  thofe,  who  have  not  the  conveniency 
of  a  glafs-houfe  furnace,  for  it  may  be  done  with  a  wind  fui« 
nace  in  twelve  hours  time. 

You  muft  wrap  up  your  white  fapphin  in  a  thin  iron  plate^ 
that  it  may  be  ealily  manag'd. 

Then  take  fine  gold  purified  by  antimony  to  the  hfgheft,  pot 
it  in  a  crucible  in  a  wind  furnace,  melt  it,  and  when  it  has  a 
good  fine  glofs,  put  the  fapphire  covered  with  the  iron  plate  into 
the  bath,  fo  that  it  may  float  on  the  gold  on  every  fide;  then 
give  it  a  ilrong  fire  for  twelve  hours,  fo  that  the  gold  may  be 
all  the  while  in  fufion. 

Take  out  the  fapphire  with  a  little  pair  of  tong9,  (baking 
out  the  gold  that  may  chance  to  ftick  in  the  leaf-iron ;  then  kt 
it  cool  by  the  fire  gently  for  fear  it  Oiould  break. 

When  it  is  cold,  take  away  the  plate  of  leaf-iron,  and  you'll 
have  yoMV  fapphire  of  an  admirable  beauty,  it  having  acquired  by 
that  ccxSlion  all  the  qualities  and  perfections  of  the  natural  Dia* 
monds,     Polifh  it  at  the  wheel,  and  work  it. 

Jnother  way  to  turn  the  white  fapphire  into  a  true  DIAMOND. 
Take  filings  of  iron  or  fteeJ,  put  them  in  a  crucible,  then  put  in 
your  whkt  fapphire,  fo  that  it  may  be  wholly  covered  with  tbe 
filings ;  fet  the  crucible  in  the  furnace,  and  give  it  a  good  firC} 
that  the  filings  may  be  red  hot  without  melting. 

After  it  has  been  feme  time  in  the  fire^  take  it  out  with  a 
h'ttle  pair  of  tongs,  to  examine  if  it  be  of  the  colour  of  a  DiV 
mond',  put  it  into  the  filings  againj  and  repeat  tbis  till  it  it  per- 
{^  '  Yob 
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You  ihay  do  the  (ame  thing  with  filings  of  fled^  itid  to 
equal  part  of  white  enamel  in  powder.   . 

Having  well  mixt  them  together,  put  them  in  a  crudbl^  ami 
put  your  fifpbin in  the  middfeof  them;  aft^f  having  firft  paikd 
them  with  the  powder  of  enanid  wetted  with  fpittl^  and  well 
dry'd  at  the  fire. 

When  the  matter  19  red,  and  has  remained  fbme  time  in  that 
condition,  take  out  the  Japphin  with  the  tongs,  to  fee  if  it  haa 
taken  the  colour  of  a  Diamond^  if  it  has  not,  put  it  in  again  it 
before,  and  continue  to  do  this  till  it  is  perfe£h  Thai  polifla 
and  work  it.  .  .       ' 

DIAMONDS  are  reprefented  ^n  miniature]  by  hying  thett 
quite  ^Aarrl^  and  heightening  with  gentle  touches  of  lobiti  on  thd 
light-ftde. 

DIANA,  who  was  alfo  calPd  Cyntbidy  Lucina  arid  Lum^ 
was,  according  to  Propertiiis,  reprefented  in  painting,  &r«  iii 
the  likenefs  of  a  young  beautiful  virgin ;  having  on  nch  fide  oif 
her  forehead  two  glittering  horns,  newly  putting  forth ;  drawn 
through  the  air  in  a  purple  coloured  coach,  by  two  fwift  pacM 
horfes ;  the  one  ofzjad  coldmr^  and  the  other  a  wbitii 

Boccace  favs,  that  the  two  diflferent  horfes  intimates  tbtt  flicr' 
hath  power  both  in  the  day  and  night,  ^ 

Claudian  fays,  that  her  chariot  was  reprefented  drawn  by  CWO 
white  bullocks  (which  image  the  Egyptians  worfliipped  with 
great  zeal  and  reverence)  having  one  of  their  flanks  befpotted 
with  divers  ftars,  and  on  their  heads  two  fuch  (harp  bonis  as 
the  moon  has  in  her  chiefeft  wane. 

Cicero  defcribes  the  ftatue  of  Diana  (which  be  bloitthC  out  oC 
a  temple  in  CUicia)  of  a  wonderful  height  and  large  dunenfioil^ 
the  whole  body  covered  with  a  large  thin  vdl,  of  a  youtfaftl 
afpeA,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  livdy  burning  torch,  and  iia 
her  left  an  ivory  bow.  With  a  quiver  of  filver  headed  arrows 
hanging  at  her  back* 

The  poets  who  call  her  the  goddefs  of  hunting,  and  the  imperial 
governefs  of  Wdods  and  groves,  defcribe  her  in  the  habit  of  « 
young  nymph,  with  her  bdW  ready  bent^  in  her  hand  a  quiver 
of  arrows  hanging  b^  her  left  fide ;  a  fwift  pac^d  grevhound 
faft  tied  to  her  right  6de  With  a  ^ar  about  bis  neck,  and  trbdpe 
offylfjan  virgins  following  her,  which  are  diafie  and  calPd  the 

nymphs  of  Diana. 

Paufanias  tdls  us,  that  there  was  a  fbtue  of  Jbiana  in  Area'^ 
dioj  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  hind,  and  a  qaiver  of  irrowis 
hanging  from  her  ihoulden,  holding  ui  one  hand  a  bumiog 
hmp,  the  oilier  haoing  upon  the  heads  of  tWo  fcrpeots  and  b0«* 
fore  her  ftet  K  bound. 

Voi.r.  T  Thi 
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The  Effptians  are  fuppos'd  to  hive  worshipped  her  under  the 
lUtne  of  ifisj  and  reprefented  her  in  painting,  covered  with  a 
black  and  fable  veftment,  in  token  that  (he  herfelf  gives  nolig^t , 
holding  in  one  hand  a  cymbal,  and  in  the  other  an  earthen 
veflel  of  water,  upon  which,  as  Serums  fays,  many  thought  her 
to  be  the  genius  of  Egypt. 

By  the  cymbal  is  intimated  the  murmuring^  and  roariogi  of 
Uilus^  when  it  overflows  Egypt ;  and  by  the  earthen  veflel  the 
nature  of  the  country,  which  is  moift  and  full  of  lakes,  pooh 
and  rivers* 

She  is  alfo  painted  with  yellow  hair,  a  gra(s-green  mantk 
trimm'd  with  filver,  filver  buskins,  golden  bow  and  quiver  of 
various  colours. 

The  nymphs  Diana  are  depi£M  in  White  linen,  to  denote 
their  virginity,  and  their  garments  girt  about  them,  their  arms 
and  {boulders' iiaked  i  bows  in  their  hands  and  arrows  by  their 
fides. 

DIDO  Queen  of  Carthage j  is  depified  in  a  purple  or  fcarlet 
mantle,  and  her  upper  garments  purple,  with  yellow  hair,  ty*d 
up  with  fpangles  and  knots  of  gold,  holding  in  her  hand  a  golden 
quiver. 

ABRAHAM  DIEPENBEC,  a  fcholar  of  Piter  Paul  Ru- 
benSt  exceirdin  hiftory. 

Lord  BUhop  DIGBY,  the  reverend  Xx)rd  Bifliop  of  EKm  in 
trtlaniy  may  very  well  find  a  name  in  the  account  of  hngUfit 
painters,  fince  he  has  defervedly  raifed  one  in  that  kingdom, 
where  he  arrived  to  be  a  fpiritual  peer.  His  limning^  have 
much  of  beauty  and  boldnefs  of  draught  in  them,  and  are  to  a 
great  degree  elaborate  with  a  due  regard  to  a  graceful  part  of 
nature ;  he  is  a  (inele  inftance  of  any  perfon  of  that  robe,  that 
has  made  fo  confiderable  a.  progrefs  in  this  art,  as  to  be  voted 
a  mafter  either  in  that  kingdom  or  this,  how  common  foever  ic 
Is  in  other  nations  for  the  clergy  to  apply  themfelfa  to  paint- 
ing. 

DIGNITY  is  reprefented  in  painting,  ^c.  by  a  woman 
xichly  adorn'd,  but  finking  under  the  burthen  of  a  huge  done, 
enchac'd  within  a  border  of  gold  and  precious  ftones ;  her  load 
cxprefo  dignity,  becaufe  that  proceeding  from  the  care  of 
publick  affaus,  is  a  very  heavy  burthen  and  hard  to  be  fiip- 
ported. 

ADRIAN  VAN  DIEST,  was  a  famous  hmdfcape  paioter 
born  at  the  Hague^  but  whom  we  may  very  well .  term  an 
Bngli/b  painter,  being  brought  up  here  from  his  youth  ;  be  wai 
<bieflv  inftru£tod  by  his  fiither,  who  commonly  drew  fat-pieoeh 
but  that  which  contributed  moil:  to  make  the  fon  a  mifler,  ai 
be  often  owned,  was  drawing  after  thofe  nobk  views  of  Eng- 
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Uni  ifli  the  weflem  {Arts  and  along  our  ooafls^  He  alfo  ^rew 
many  of  the  rained  caftks  in  Devan/Un  and  Comtvall^  bein^ 
encoun^^  hj  that  noble  peer  the  Earl  of  Bath  at  his  ieat  in 
thofe  parts.  This  painter^s  diftances  have  a  peculiar  tendernefi, 
and  his  clouds  a  fre^om  that  few  have  atrived  at 

DILIGENCE  is  r^refented  in  painting,  fffc.  by  i,  woman  of 
a  lively  afped,  with  a  fprig  of  thyme  in  one  hand,  and  a  bee 
buzzing  about  it ;  in  the  other  a  bundle  of  almond  and  mulberry 
leaves,  and  a  code  at  her  feet  fcrapiAg. 

The  bee  reptttents  Diliginci^  by  fucking  a  pleafant  juice  out 
of  a  dry  herb,  theilmond  and  mulberry  leaves,  the  middle  war 
between  haftinefs  and  floWnefs  in  bufinefs ;  the  firft  flourifhing 
very  early^  and  the  other  very  late;  the  cock  by  his  fcraping 
denotes  tl»t  he  rifing  betimes.  Can  difcern  a  barley  Corn  book' 
dung. 

f  DIOPTRiCkS,  is  properly  the  third  branch  of  opticks^  itt 
office  being  to  consider,  and  explain  the  eflfefb  of  light  refraA* 
ed,  by  paffing  through  diffiuxnt  midiumsj  as  air^  water^  gl^fi\ 
&c.  and  (Specially  Zm^x.  .  . 

DIRECT  vtfim  in  opticks,  fignines  that  performed  by  dinS 
rays,  in  contradijEIin£tion  to  vifan  by  refiraded  or  reflefied  ivfiU 

DIRECT  rayi  are  thofe  whi^h  p^s  in  right  lines  from  (he 
luminary  to  the  eye,  without  being  tuhi'd  out  of  their  re&ili- 
near  direction  by  any  intermediate  body,  either  bpake  or  p^ 
Ittcid.    .  J  J 

DISCRETION  b  feprefented  in  painting,  l^.  by  an  aged 
woman  of  a  grave  countenance,  tndinmg  her  head  to  the  Ml^ 
lifting  up  her  arm  as  a  token  of  pity  $  with  a  plummet  in  one 
hand,  and  a  camel  by  be^  fide. 

The  plummet  ddidies  Difcrilikn^  h^  adapting,  itfelf  tohuoUii 
imperfedions,  and  never  deviate!  from  itfdf,*  always  juft  and  peiv 
fi»S ,  the  camd  prudence^  nev^  CBrryisg  a  burthen  abovd  its 
ftrength. 

DISPERSION,  as  point  of  Difierfim  in  dtoptricis,  is  a  point 
from  which  refraded  rays  begin  to  (hvcrge,  when  their  rdira6- 
tioo  renden  them  diveig^t.  .    .        ."'i 

It  is  caird  the  point  of  Difperfton  in  oppofitioii  to  the  pdnt 
rf  cmcmrji^  winch  iv -tne  pomt  wherein  converging  rsiys' concur 
after  refraAion.      ....]-'•■>  .« .  -  •!  i      .     ..  -!i  . 

DISSIMULATION  is  reprefentelt  inr  padnting,  He.  as  m 
lady  wearing  a  vizard  of  two  faces,  in  a*  long  robe  of  achtfriig^- 
able  oolour,  and  in  hep  right  hand  a  nfagpie;'   ■ 

A  lim  rf  DISTANCE  [in:  perfpeaiv^fis  ^  right  line  dniiM 
from  the  eye  to  ;tlie  prineipal  point 

P(»»l  ^  DlSt"  ANCE  [in  perf||Kahre}isspoihtin  the  hori- 
zontal line  atfiRbia4i^Miorftom  thepmonl pointy  as  is  that 
of  the  eye  fiom  tbt  iame^  T  a  ]nST£MP£R 
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DISlTEMPER  in  pahtingy  is  a  term  usM  for  the  -workiiig 
up  of  coloors  with  fomething  elfe  befides  water  or  oil. 

If  the  colburs  are  prepared  with  watir^  that  kind  of  pdinthg 
^h  call'd  limning^  and  if  with  oil  it  is  callM  painting  in  oily   aiid 
fimply  painting. 

If  the  colours  are  mixt  with  fize,  whites  of  ^s  or  any  fudi 
proper  glutinous  or  unduous  (ubflance,  and  not  with  oil,  thqr 
Chen  fay  it  is  done  in-DiJlempery  as  die  admirable  cartoons  at 
Hampton-Court  are. 

DISTEMPER.     The  paintings  in  Diftemper. 

Before  a  FUmit^  nam'd  John  Fan  Eyck^   but  better   known 

by  the  name  of  John  of  Brugosj  found  out  the  art  of  fainting 

Jn  oily  ^)i  painters  work'd  in  nothii^  but  Enjioy  Temper  and  Di- 

Jhn^y  as  it  is  commonly  call'd,  whether  it  were  on  walls  or 

boards,  or  any  where  elfe. 

When  they  painted  on  boards,  they  often  pafted  on  fomt 
fine  cloth  with  good  pafte  to  hinder  them  from  parting ;  they 
then  laid  on  a  layer  of  white j  after  this  they  tempered  their  r#- 
burs  with  water  and  paiie,  or  rather  water  and  yolks  of' eggs 
beat  together  with  little  fig-tree  branches;  the  milk  of  which 
nixing  with  the  eggs,  with  this  mixture  they  painted  their 
pidures. 

All  cokurs  are  proper  ifi  this  fort  of  work,  except  the  white 
cT  Umiy  which  is  never  us*d  but  mfrefco. 
'  Azure  -and  ultramarine  muft  be  us'd  with  a  pafte  made  of 
gbvo'siin  or  parchment^  for  the  yolks  of  eggji  will  make  the 
Mue  colours  turn  green ;  which  they  do  not  with  pafte  nor  gum, 
wither  ori  walls  nor  boards. 

If  the  work  is  on  walls,  care  muft  be  taken  that  they  be  dry: 
die  painters  muft  even  lay  on  two  layers  of  pafte  quite  hot,  be- 
fore he  applies  the  colours,  which  if  he  pleafes,  he  msLy  aUb 
temper  with  pa^e ;  for  that  compofition  of  eggs  and  the  fig-tree 
branches,  is  only  to  touch  the  work  over  again  the  more  con- 
venientty ;  and  that  he  might  not  be  obh'g'd  to  ufe  fire,  which 
is  neceflary  to  keep  the  pafte  hot. 

However,  it  is  certain,  that  the  colours  with  pafte  keep  bet- 
ter* 

And  thus  have  all  the  deigns  or  cartoons  tor  tapeftry  been 
painted  on  paper.  This  pafte,  as  has  been  faid,  is  made  of  gbve* 
jiin  or  parchment. 

When  a  painter  would  work  upon.ctothj  he  muft  chule  that 
which  is  old,  half  us'd.and  very  (mooth;.  then  prels  pounded 
plaifter  with  glave^skin  pajicy  and  lay  it  over  and  when  tint  com* 
pofition  is  dry,  put  another  layer  of  the  lame  pafte  over  it. 

All  the  r#/(7i<rx  are  pounded  with  water^  each  by  itiUfy  and 
M  the  painter  wants  them  for  his  work«  lie  tcoipen  them  with 


pafte-water ;  or  if  he  will  only  make  ule  of  Jtl^  J^o^^  ^  ^W^ 
he  takes  water  to  which  he  puts  oneglafs  of  vinegar  to  the  fame 
quantity  of  water,  the  yolk,  white  and  ihell  of  an  q^  wkb^ 
fome  ends  of  fig-tree  .branches,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and  baits' 
them  well  together  in  an  earthen  pan. 

If  he  would  vamifh  the  pidfaire  when  *tis  finiih'd,  he  need  only 
rub  it  with  the  white  of  an  ^  well  beaten,  and  then  put 
one  layer  of  varnifli  over  it ;  but  this  is  feldom  done,  unlefi  it  ia 
to  preferveit  from  water,  for  thcgreateft  difiidvantage  ofDifiim^. 
per  is  that  it  has  no  glittering,  and  all  its  colours  look  dead ; 
by  which  means  they  appear  alike  in  all  forts  of  lights^  which  oil 
colours  or  colours  in  Dtftemper^  when  varnifliM  do  not.  , 

DIVERGENT  \Unei  [in  geometry]  are fuch  whofe  difiancc 

DIVERGING  3  is  continually  increafing. 

Lines  which  converge  one  way,  diverge  the  oppoAte  way* 
^  DIVERGENT  X  [in  opticks]  is  particularly  apply'd  to  rays, 

DIVERGING  5  which  iiTuing  from  a  radiant  point,  or  ha- 
ving in  their  pafTage  undergone  are  fradionor  refledion,  do  con« 
tinually  recede  further  from  each  other. 

In  which  fenfe  the  word  ftands  in  oppofition  to  convergent^ 
which  fignifies  that  the  rays  approach  each  other,  or  that  they 
tend  to  a  centre,  where  being  arriv*d,  they  interled,  and  if 
continued  further,  become  diverging. 

Concave  glailes  render  the  rays  diverging,  and  convex  onci. 
convcrgii^. 

Concave  mirrors  make  the  rays  converge^  and  convex  optt 

diverge, 

DIVINITY  is  reprefented  in  painting,  bfc.  by  a  lady  all  in 
white,  with  a  flame  on  the  crown  of  her  bead,  and  a  blue  globe 
alfo  flaming  in  each  hand. 

The  white  fignifies  the  purity  of  the  Trinity,  the  objeA  of 
the  ftudy  of  a  divine  Is  expreflfby  the  three  flames;  the  globes 
denote  eternity  by  the  round  figure  infeparable  from  the  divine 
eifence. 

D.  M.  C.  fignifies  Dominico  Maria  Canutij  a  copious  painter 
of  Bologna. 

DO.  CAP.  1 5 1 8.  ftands  for  Dominico  Campagnola  of  Venice. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  DOBSON  born  in  the  year  i6io,  imi- 
tated Van  Dyci,  liVd  at  London  and  Ojford^  excelled  in  (Or* 
traits,  died  in  the  year  1647,  aged  thirty  feven  years. 

DOMINION  is  reprefented  in  painting,  &r.  by  a  man  in 
a  noble  fumptuous  habit,  his  head  furrounded  with  a  ferpent,  a 
fcepter  in  his  left  band  with  an  eye  upon  it ;  his  arm  extended 
and  pointing  with  his  fore-finger,  as  is  ufu^l  with  thofe  who  iuve 
Pominion^ 
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Tbp  (erpent  was  a  notable  fign  of  bomimmt  amongft  the  tti^ 
mans  J  as  is  confined  by  the  example  of  Sever  us  and  joong 
jf40ximinian ;  both  whofe  heads  being  furroiinded  with  ierpentSi 
without  offering  them  any  harm,  was  a  token  of  future  gran* 
deur  ;  as  for  the  eye,  it  fipnifieth  the  vigilance  a  great  prince 
taight  to  have,  who  has  an  abfblute  command  over  a  people. 

DOMINION  OVER  ONES  SELF  is  reprefented  in 
painting,  Cffr .  by  a  woman  fitting  upon  a  lion,  guiding  the  bri- 
dle, wMch  he  hQldi  in  his  mouth  with  one  handy  with  the  other 
nricks  him. 

The  lion  denotes  the  mind  and  its  ftrength,  that  reafim  (houU 
curl^  the  fjpirit  if  too  brisk,  and  fpur  and  prick  it  if  too  droufy  and 
dun ;  fo  tnat  reafon  is  a  ray  fent  from  heaven  to  govern  us  in  aD 
our  adions. 

DRAPERY  in  painting  and  fculpture,  fignifies  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  garments  or  clothing  oif  human  figures  s  it  alio  in/ 
dudes,  not  only  the  garments,  but  alfo  hangings,  tapeftry,  cur- 
Cains,  and  moft  other  things  that  are  not  carnations  oriand- 
fcapes. 

The  art  of  Drapery  confifts  chiefly  in  three  points,  v/2.  the 
order  of  the  folds  or  flaits,  the  dif&rcnt  quality  of  the  ihiffi,  and 
the  Variety  of  their  colours. 

y.  A9  to  the  folds,  they  ought  (0  befo  managed,  that  vou 
inay  ekfily  perceive  what  it  is  that  they  cover,  and  diftinguifn  it 
frp9i  any  thing  elfe ;  as  for  inftance,  (hat  you  fee  'tis  an  arm 
that  is  under  the  drapery,  and  not  ^  lig\  01  z  leg^  and  nof  an 
army  &c. 

Again,  the  folds  ought  to  be  large,  as  breaking  and  dividing 
the  fight  the  lefs.  There  likewife  (hould  be  a  contrail  between 
them,  otherwiTe  the  drapery  will  be  ft  iff. 

2.  The  quality  of  thcjiuff^  ftiouW  likev/ifc  be  well  ccnfidered ; 
fome  caufing  their  folds  ^o  be  abrupt  and  harih,  and  others 
more  foft  and  eafv . 

3.  Again,  the  furface  of  fome  have  a  luftre,  and  others  are  flat 
and  dead  \  fome  are  fine  and  tranfparent,  others  firm  and 
folid. 

4.  The  variety  of  colours^  when  well  managed,  makes  the 

greateft  beauty  of  painting ;  all  not  being  equally  amicable  and 

friendly,  with  refpe<Slto  each  other  ;  and  fome  never  to  be  plac'd 

near  certain  other^.     See  COLOURINQ. 

Mr.  de  Piles  gives  abundance  of  good  obfervatlons  as  to  Dra* 
pery. 

He  obferves,  that  their  firft  tffcQy  and  that  which  the  painter 
ought  to  have  prinpipally  in  view  is,  that  they  expref?  the  thing 
^hi-y  arc  fuppob'd  to  cover. 

^ 

2,  That 
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3.  That  they  muft  nearer  be  made  to  adhere  and  Itick  to  tl 
parts  of  the  body. 

3 .  That  a  great  lighthers  and  motion  of  the  Drapny  are  oi 
\y  proper  in  figures  in  great  agitation  or  exposed  to  the  wind. 

4.  That  the  nudities  of  the  figures  ihould  always  bb  de^gn 
before  the  painter  proceeds  to  the  Draperiit. 

I  •  Draw  the  out-lines  of  garments  lightly,  and  be  very  car 
ful  in  it,  for  the  whole  grace  of  the  pi^ure  lies  in  it;  t)iendnr 
the  great  folds  firft,  and  ftroke  thofe  into  lefler,  and  be  fu 
that  they  crofi  not  one  another. 

2.  Suit  the  garments  to  the  body,  and  make  them  bend  wit 
the  body,  according  as  it  ftands  in  or  out,  ftrait  or  crooked,  < 
turns  one  way  or  another ;  the  dofer  the  garment  fits  to  tl: 
body,  the  narrower  and  fmaller  muft  the  folds  be. 

3.  All  the  folds  muftconfift  of  two  lines  and  no  more,  whic 
you  may  turn  with  the  garment  at  pleafure,  fhadowing  the  in 
ner  deeper,  the  outermofl  more  light ;  and  if  the  folds  be  neve 
fo  curioufly  contriv'd,  fpare  not  to  fhiadow  them  (if  they  fidl  in 
ward  from  the  light}  with  a  double  or  triple  (hadow^  as  the  oc 
cafion  requires. 

4.  The  out-lines  muft  be  continued  through  the  whole  ftar 
ment,  the  lefler  you  may  break  off  and  (hoKen  as  you  pleaw. 

5.  The  (hades  in  filk  and  fine  linen  are  very  thick  and  final] 
which  require  little  folds,  and  a  lieht  and  rare  fhadow,  com 
monly  but  double  the  moft;  and  10  alfo  fine  drapery  require 
more  and  fharper  folds  than  coarfe. 

6.  That  part  of  a  garment  that  fits  dofe  to  a  body  muft  no 
be  folded  at  all ;  |)ut  only  fweetly  (haded  to  rcprefent  the  part  0 
the  body  that  lies  under  it. 

7.  Obferve  the  motion  of  the  wind  and  air  for  drawing  bofi 
apparel  all  one  way,  drawing  that  part  of  the  garment  firft. 
which  lies  higheft  and  clofeft  upon  the  body,  before  you  draw 
the  loofer  part  that  flies  oiF  from  the  bodv,  left  by  drawing  th< 
loofe  part  of  the  garment  firft,  you  (hould  be  out,  and  fo  plaa 
the  body  crooked  or  awry. 

8.  You  ought  alfo  to  examine  the  nature  and  difpofition  0: 
light,  efpecially  as  it  has  relation  to  the  fun  or  any  bright  body  \ 
for  that  cdours  cannot  be  feen  but  in  the  Ught,  and  by  the  helc 
thereof  they  appear  with  a  grace. 

9.  Suppofe  blue  be  equally  difperfed  through  all  the  parts  ol 
a  garment,  fo  that  there  is  no  more  in  one  part  than  another  j 
yet  notwithftanding,  when  it  is  illuftrat^  by  any  light,  it  cauf- 
eth  one  kind  of  brightnefs  in  that  part  where  it  ftrikes  ftrongly^ 
and  another  kind  of  luftre  where  it  ftrikes  more  weakly,  iui^ 
wgther  in  that  part  where  it  yet  fbui^  \l&% 
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le.  Now  to  imkate  tbb  blue,  you  muft  take  your  artificiil 
Uui  ooloury  and  temper  it  one  way  to  exprels  the  natural  Uue  of 
the  garniBnt ;  but  another  way  to  expiefs  it  in  the  Uglit,  tifz. 

ri  muft  mix  fo  much  wbiti  with  your  Hue^  as  you  find  1^^ 
that  part  of  the  garment,  where  the  light  ftrikes ;  more  (or 
left)  white,  where  it  ftrikes  with  lefi  ^  and  ftill  in  proportion. 
Ids  and  left,  till  you  come  to  the  parts  where  the  light  Ihines 

not 

1 1.  Where  the  light  fliines  not  but  by  refU^on^  there  you 
muft  only  mix  to  much  fliadow  with  the  Uuty  as  (haU  be  enough 
to  expreis  that  counterfeit  light,  lofmg  4t  felf  as  it  were  by  de- 
grepi  always  taking  care  to  make  the  ligh^  and  (hadowa  to  an- 
swer. 

1 2.  The  folds  or  plait^  ought  to  run  out  every  way  like 
branches  or  arms  from  the  body  of  a  tree ;  and  to  be  fb  made, 
th^t  onp  plait  may  fo  rife  from  another,  ^  one  br^uich  or  bough 
or  one  ftream  of  ^ater  comes  out  from  another,  in  fiich  ton  that 
therp  be  no  part  of  the  garment,  wherein  there  appear  not  fomc 
Of  thefe  folds. 

13.  Nowthele  motions  ought  to  be  moderate,  gentle  and 
firee,  without  any  interruption,  more  to  be  admir^  for  their 
grace  and  iacility,  than  for  affeSed  pains  and  induftry ;  and  be- 
caufo  all  forts  of  cloths  |iave  their  feveral  motions,  as  well  as  bo- 
dies^ it  muft  needs  bp,  that  they  differ  between  themfelves,  ac- 
eming  to  the  things  wherein  they  difagree. 

14.  For  this  caidfe,  there  muft  be  fnore  light  in  fine  cloth,  as 
farcenet^  line^y  camhricky  cyprefs^  &c.  in  which  the  plaits  are 
^all,  rais'd  up,  trembling,  and  as  it  were  fweetly  waving; 
fomewhat  pufF'd  up;  by  extending  and  fpreading  themfelves  like 
a  fnail,  where  the  motion  receiveih  more  ftrength  by  the  wind, 
they  fall  clofe  upon  the  bare  skin,  as  is  to  be  feen  in  women's 
garments,  upon  which,  by  reafon  of  their  thinnefs,  they  bH 
clof^  upon  the  parts,  on  that  fide  where  the  wind  blows,  but  are 
blown  up  on  the  contrary  fide ;  the  fame  happens  in  mantles, 
the  loofe  ends  of  girdles  and  garters.  All  which  motions  more 
fitly  appertain  unto  the  apparel  of  nymphs,  goddcfles,  &c.  by 
reafon  of  their  lightnefs  and  airinefs. 

I  c.  Grofs  and  dull  fhadows  are  found  in  ftifF  cloths,  where 
the  plaits  are  few  and  grofs,  fo  that  they  are  capable  but  of  flo^ 
motion,  and  therefore  they  fink  downwards,  and  can  foarcely 
fall  clofe  to  the  bare  skin,  for  that  their  own  groffnefs  fuflains 
them  *  and  thefe  motiGrms  do  moilly  appear  in  cloth  of  gold, 
thick  leather,  coarfe  woollen  cloth,  &c.  upon  which  the  air  can 
)iaye  little  or  no  force,  .  *^^  •  • 

16.  Morieover,  the  plaits  or  folds  muft  have  their  motbns 
accordingly  as  they  arc  manag'd  by  the  wearer,  as  under  the  arm 
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and  under  the  knee,  by  opening  and  Aretching  out  the  arm  and 
leg  $  alwajrs  making  hard,  ftiffand  grois  folds,  without  weak- 
ndTs  or  pliabknefs,  in  fuch  fort,  that  by  their  appearance,  the  na- 
ture and  quality  of  the  garment  nuy  oe  known. 

17.  But  mean  motions^  which  are  neither  too  grofs  nor  too 
flight,  are  fuch  as  appear  in  the  folds  of  ftufF  and  other  cloths  of 
fine  wool ;  and  thefe  may  eafily  enough  be  movM  by  the  air, 
or  become  pliable  to  a  perfon's  limbs ;  and  fo  make  not  only  fweet 
and  pleaiant  folds,  but  may  follow  the  bare  ilefli  very  well,  be- 
coming moveaUe  and  nimble,  and  falling  pliably  about  the  kins 
or  any  other  part» 

But  befides  ihefe,  there  are  alfo  other  kinds  of  mixt  motions^ 
caird  turnings  or  crofSngs,  which  are  proper  unto  damasks,  dothi 
of  gold,  fattins,  tafiaties,  ^c. 

In  which,  folds  croffing  and  breaking  one  another,  appear 
from  the  various  natures,  qualities,  and  conditions  of  the  drapery  $ 
but  thefe  things  are  fo  to  be  performed,  as  not  to  favour  of  an  over 
afFeded  imitation,  without  grace  or  order,  to  the  fcandal  of  the 
artift  and  his  defigns. 

DRAPERIES.  To  make  blue  Draperies  in  miniature,  put 
ultramarine  near  the  white  on  your  pallet,  and  mix  them  in  fuch 
proportions,  as  to  produce  a  very  pale  colour  and  of  a  good  body. 
With  this  you  may  exprefs  your  brighteft  lights ;  and  afterwards 
add  more  ultramarine  for  fuch  as  are  darker,  and  fo  continue  to 
do  to  the  deepeft  fold  and  darkeft  fbades,  which  muft  be  pure 
ultramarine;  and  all  this  muft  be  done  with  broad  ftrokcs  of 
the  pencil,  with  a  due  regard  had  to  the  fcumbllng  of  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  light  and  fhade,  lofing  the  lights  into  the 
fhades,  with  a  colour  nqx  fo  pale  as  the  lights,  or  deep  as  the 
ihades.  Then  ftipple  the  whole  with  the  fame  colours  and  the 
fame  degrees,  but  fomewhat  ftrongly,  that  the  points  may  be 
feen ;  the  whole  muft  flow  imperceptibly  together,  that  th6  folds 
may  not  appear  cut,  and  no  line  of  (eparation  be  feen.  When 
for  the  deepeft  fhades  the  ultramarine  happens  not  to  be  dark 
enough,  how  much  foever  it  may  be  gummM,  you  mix  indigo 
with  it  to  give  them  the  laft  degree  of  depth ;  and  if  the  lights 
are  not  ftrong  enough,  you  may  heighten  them  with  white  and  a 
yery  little  ultramarine. 

A  carmine  Drapery  is  done  after  the  fame  manner  with  the 
blue,  except  that  in  the  darkeft  places  you  lay  on  vermilion  be- 
fore you  ufe  the  carmine^  which  is  apply'd  without  any  white, 
^nd  in  the  deepeft  fhades  it  muft  be  vral  nimn^'d.  To  deepen 
It  the  more,  add  a  little  biftre. 

There  is  another  Drapery  all  of  vermilion,  with  a  mixture 
of  white  for  the  lights,  laying  it  on  fingle  upon  the  darkeft  parts, 
and  addjiig  carmuie  for  the  deepeft  fhades.    You  finilb  then 

with 
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With  the  fame  colours,  as  in  other  draperies  -,  and  if  the  carmioe 
and  vermilion  together  are  not  ftrong  enough,  take  Gannine 
alone,  but  only  for  the  deepeft  fhades. 

A  Drapery  of  lake  is  done  like  that  of  carmine,  mixing  a 
good  deal  of  white  therewith  for  the  lights,  and  but  very  littk 
for  the  (hades :  you  are  to  finifh  with  ftippling,  but  we  ufe  no 
vermilion. 

Purple  Draperies  are  made  by  the  fame  rule,  having  firft  pre- 
pared a  mixture  of  carmine  and  ultramarine,  and  continiaUy 
ullng  white  for  the  lights.  If  you  would  have  it  a  columbine  or 
light  purple,  your  carmine  muft  be  in  greater  quantity  than  th^ 
ultramarine ;  but  if  you  would  have  it  be  more  blue  and  deep, 
let  there  be  more  ultramarine. 

For  a  flc(h  colour  drapery,  begin  with  laying  on  a  very  pale 
mixture  of  white,  vermilion  and  lake  ^  and  (hade  with  the  fame 
cx)lours,  dimini(hing  the  quantity  of  the  white. 

.This  Drapery  muft  be  very  pale  and  delicate,  becaufe  it  muft 
teprefent  a  flight  ttuiT,  and  even  the  (hades  mu(l  not  be  dark. 
.  For  a  yellow  Drapery,  lay  on  all  over,  firft  mafticote,  and 
then  over  that  g^mbooge,  excepting  only  the  lighteft  parts,  where 
you  mu&  leave  the  mafticote  pure.  Then  (hade  with  oker, 
mingled  with  a  little  gambooge  and  mafticote,  increafing  and 
jdecreafing  the  quantity  of  thb  laft,  according  to  the  ftrength  of 
the  (hades  -,  and  when  you  want  them  to  be  ftill  darker,  add 
gall-ftone.  You  may  work  with  gall-ftone  alone  for  the  deeper 
(hades,,  adding  thereto  biftre,  if  it  be  not  dark  enough ;  (ini(h 
with  the  fame  colours  you  began  Witbj  ftippling  and  blending  the 
lights  with  the  (hades. 

For  another  fort  of  yellow,  ufe  NdfUs  yellow  or  French 
pink,  inftcad  of  mafticote  or  gambooge. 

Green  Drapery  is  produc'd  by  colouring  all  over,  with  verdi- 
ter,  with  which,  if  it  prove  too  blue  for  you,  you  may  mix 
mafticote  for  the  lights,  and  gambooge  for  the  (hades.  Then 
add  a  proportion  of  fad  green  to  (hade  with ;  and  as  your  (hades 
grow  very  deep,  you  muft  add  the  darker  greens,  and  even  ufe 
them  unmix'd,  where  you  v^ant  to  be  extremely  dark.  Finifli 
with  the  fame  colours,  a  little  darker  than  at  firft. 

For  a  black  Drapery,  you  muft  lay  on  black  and  white,  and 
finifh  with  the  fame,  encreafing  the  black  as  you  want  it  for 
the  (hades ;  for  the  deepeft  of  which  add  fome  indigo,  efpeciaily 
if  you  would  give  your  Drapery  the  look  of  velvet.  You  may 
in  all  cafes  touch  up  your  lights  with  a  brighter  colour. 

For  a  Drapery  of  white  woollen  cloth,  lav  on  a  piixtuxe  of 
white,  a  very  little  oker,  orpjment,  or  gaU  ftone,  to  give  it  a 
yellowifti  caft  ;  then  (hade  and  fini(h  with  blue,  a  little  black, 
ivhite,  and  biftre  mix'd  together^  adding  t|us  Jaft  (bf  M)(r  browneft 
|hades^  Al^ 
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A  light  grejr  is  laid  on  with  black  And  white,  and  finifli'd 
with  the  fame,  made  a  little  darken 

For  a  minim,  dark,  brown,  tawney,  or  dun  Drapery,  lay 
on  biftre  with  white,  ^  little  brown  red,  and  (hade  with  the 
fame  mixture,  but  let  it  be  a  little  darker. 

There  are  other  forts  of  Draperies,  calFd  changeable,  becaule 
the  lights  are- of  one  colour  and  the  (hades  of  ano&ier ;  thefe  are 
us'd  for  the  doathing  of  angels,  and  for  other  )roung  and  gay 
figures,  as  alfo  for  fcarves,  and  other  light  parts  of  drefs,  wm^ 
fan  into  a  number  of  folds  and  flow  to  the  wind.  Thefe  are 
moft  commonly  purple,  and  of  thefe  there  are  two  forts,  thd 
one  with  blue  lights,  and  the  other  with  yellow. 

For  the  former,  lay  on  ultramarine  and  white  very  pale  for 
the  lights,  and  (hade  with  carmine,  ultramarine  and  white,  the 
fame  as  for  a  purple  drapery,  fo  that  only  the  very  brighteft 
lights  appear  blue,  and  even  then  you  muft  ftipple  with  purple, 
with  a  large  cjuantity  of  white,  and  fcumble  the  whole  artfully 
together. 

For  the  latter,  ufe  mafticote  for  your  lights  inftead  of  blue  i 
then  proceed  as  for  a  drapery  of  pure  purple,  except  that  you 
muft  ftipple  and  blend  lights  with  the  fiiades,  that  is  the  yellow 
with  the  purple,  by  the  hcJp  of  a  little  gambooge. 

Carmine  red  is  order'd  like  this  laft,  that  is,  the  lidits  muft 
be  mafticote,  and  the  (hades  carmine ;  and  to  fcumbk  them, 
you  muft  ufe  gambooge. 

Lake  r^d,  like  carmine. 

Green  muft  be  order'd  in  the  ftme  manner  as  lake,  conti* 
nually  mixing  verditer  with  the  fadder  greens  for  the  middling 
(hades. 

Many  other  forts  of  thefe  may  be  contrived  at  pleafure,  keep- 
ing to  the  union  of  the  colours,  not  only  in  one  ngure,  but  alfo 
in  a  group  of  feveral  figures,  avoiding,  as  much  as  the  fubjeft 
will  permit,  to  put  blue  next  to  a  flame  colour,  or  contrafting 
green  with  black,  and  fo  of  others  that  difagree  or  afford  no  pro- 
per union. 

Other.  Draperies  may  be  made  of  fad^  dirty,  and  brown  mix- 
tures and  fimples,  and  all  by  the  directions  already  given ;  others 
alfo  may  be  contriv'd,  both  of  broken  and  complicated  colours^ 
but  a  harmony  between  them  muft  be  prefervM,  that  they  do 
not  oftend  the  eye.  There  is  no  laying  down  a  rule  to  guide 
you  in  this  3  you  muft  by  pradice  and  experience  nuke  your 
felf  ^cquaintea  with  the  power  and  efied  of  your  colours,  and 
work  accordingly. 

Linens  are  painted  thus :  Having  drawn  your  folds,  as  when 
you  do  Drapery,  lay  on  white  all  over,  and  then  proceed  and 
£niih  with  a  nixture  of  ultra^narine^  Uack  aad  white,  uking 
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more  or  kfs  of  this  laft,  according  to  the  degrees  you  wint  of 
light  and  (bade ;  and  for  the  deepett  folds,  take  biftre  and  a  lit* 
tie  white,  uiing  it  fparingly  and  with  artful  toudies  i  and  you 
may  even  take  the  former  alone  for  thedeepeft  (hades,  where  yen 
mu&  exprefs  the  folds,  and  lofe  them  into  the  reft. 

They  may  be  made  after  a  different  manner,  bv  laying  on,  aD 
over«  a  very  pale  mixture  of  ultramarine,  biacK,  and  white, 
and  then  proceed  in  the  manner  above  direded  with  the  (ame 
mixture,  hit  a  little  deeper.  And  when  the  (hades  are  ftippled 
and  fini(bM,  you  muft  heighten  the  lights  with  pure  white, 
blending  them  with  the  firft  cokmr  or  ground ;  but  of  what 
fort  foever  you  make  them,  you  muft  when  they  are  finiih'd, 
prepare  fome  yellowiih  tints  for  certain  places,  laying  them  on 
lightly,  as  it  were  a  wa(h,  fo  as  to  be  tranfparen^  and  ndthec 
Co  hide  the  ftippling  nor  the  (hades. 

Yellow  linens  are  made  of  white  mix'd  with  a  little  oker; 
then  proceed  and  fini(h  with  biftre,  mixt  with  white  and  oker ; 
and  for  the  deepeft  (hades,  with  biftre  alone.  Before  you  finiih, 
lay  on  tints  of  oker  and  white  here  and  there,  and  othen  of 
white  and  ultramarine,  as  well  upon  the  (hades  as  the  lights, 
but  very  thin ;  and  then  ftipple  and  fcumble  the  whole  toge- 
ther, and  it  will  have  a  fine  effeA.  As  you  finidi,  touch  up  the 
extremities  of  the  lights  with  mafticote  and  white.  Theie  lin- 
ens, and  the  former,  you  may  ftripe  like  ££^//tfii  fcarvo,  with 
Uue,  red,  ultramarine  and  carmine;  a  red  one  between  two 
blue  ones,  very  bright  on  the  lights,  and  ftronger  in  the  (hades. 

The  heads  of  virgins  are  generally  drefs'd  with  veils  of  thefe 
forts,  and  of  the  fame  are  made  a  fort  of  handkerchiefis  fjr  aa 
open  breaft,  becaufe  they  are  very  becoming  to  the  flefh. 

When  you  would  have  cither  the  one  or  the  other  of  them 
to  be  transparent,  and  (hew  whatever,  whether  fiuff*  or  fle(b,  is 
underneatl),  lay  them  on  at  firft  very  thin,  and  mingle  with 
your  (hading  colour,  a  little  of  that  which  is  under  them,  parti- 
cularly at  the  extremities  of  the  (hades,  and  touch  only  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  lights  (only  for  the  yellows)  with  mailicote  and 
white,  and  for  the  whites  with  white  alone. 

They  are  alfo  to  be  made  another  way,  efpecially  when  you 
would  have  them  quite  tranfparent,  as  muflin,  lawn,  or  gaufe. 
To  this  purpofe,  you  muft  begin  and  finifh  what  is  beneath,  as  if 
nothing  was  to  be  over  it ;  then  heighten  the  brighteft  (bids 
with  white  and  ma(licote,  and  (hade  with  bifhe  and  white,  or 
black,  or  blue  and  white,  according  to  the  colour  you  aim  at, 
and  taking  away  from  the  liveline(s  of  the  refl  by  foiling  it 
Qver,  though  that  be  npt  altogether  nec^iptr^  but  for  the  darker 
partJV 
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For  crape,  60  as  above,  only  obferve,  that  you  draw  the 
folds  and  the  borders  or  edges  with  little  threads  akme,  upofi 
what  is  beneath,  which  muft  firft  be  finifh'd. 

When  you  would  water  a  ftufFof  any  fort,  you  muft  wave  ft 
with  lighter  or  darker  colours,  according  as  what  you  are  upon 
is  li^t  or  (hade. 

There  is  fuch  a  way  of  touching  your  Draperies,  fo  as  to  di« 
ftinguifh  the  filken  from  the  woollen ;  thefe  are  more  coarfe  and 
ftiff,  the  others  are  finer,  and  more  free  or  glofly ;  but  it  ttiaft 
be  remember'd,  that  thefe  are  eflTecfb  which  depend  partly  upon 
the  ftuff  itWf,  and  partly  upon  the  colour  of  it;  and  in  order 
to  apply  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fliall  be  agreeable  to  the  fub* 
jed  and  to  diftance,  I  (hail  here  difcourfe  on  cbeir  diflerent  qua** 
lities. 

We  have  no  colour  that  partakes  more  with  light  than  whit^^ 
6r  that  comes  nearer  to  the  air,  which  (hews  it  to  be  weak  and 
fading ;  neverthele6  you  may  ufe  it  for  the  nearefl  parts  of  your 
pi^re,  or  bring  it  out  towards  ^ou,  by  the.affiftanoe  of  fome 
heavier  and  ftronger  colour,  or  by  mingling  them  together. 

Blue  is  the  moft  fading,  or  rather  the  weakeft  colour  of  all;' 
whence  the  sky  and  diftant  profpedb  are.  of  that  colour ;  but  it 
will  fade  the  more,  the  more  'tis  mix'd  with  white. 

Pure  black  is  the  heavieft  and  mofl  terrene  of  all,  and  the 
more  you  mix  it  with  other  colours,  the  more  they  will  be  of 
the  fame  nature. 

Now  the  different  natures  of  bhck  and  white  produce  diffir* 
rent  cSc&b  in  them ;  for  often  the  white  throws  back  the  black, 
and  the  black  brings  forward  the  white.  Under  white  we  here 
comprehend  all  the  light  ookwrs,  and  under  black  we  fuppofe  all 
that  are  heavy. 

Ultramarine  is  then  a  cokxir  weak  and  Sghit 

Oker  is  not  quite  fo  much. 

Mafticote  is  very  light,  as  alfo  verditer. 

Vermilion  and  carmine  are  next  to  them. 

Orpiment  and  gambooge  are  fomething  Ids  Ch 

Lake  holds  a  mean  more  ktiid  than  rude. 

0/  COLOURS  fir  DRAPERY. 

1.  For  fcarlit  garments.  Take  vermUkn  deepened  with  cin-^ 
nabar  andf  heightened  with  touches  of  mafticote. 

2.  For  crimfon.  Lay  on  Aii/ very  chin,  and  deepen  with  the 
fame.    . 

3.  Tot  purple.  Grind  lake  and  fmalt  togedier,  or  take  Vui^ 
hice  and  mix  it  with  red  and  white-lead. 

4.  For  an  mental  violet-.  •  Grind  litnufi^  blue-fmaU  and  ^tfv? 
tt{ft^  but  let  the  blu$  predominate  in 
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5.  For 
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$.  For  yilkw.  Take  mafticou  deepened  with  brnm  $tir 
and  nd'liod, 

6.  For  a  carnation.  Grind  arufs  well  wa(h*d  witli  ni-lmi 
or  c/r»/}  and  vermilion^ 

7.  For  zftraw  colour.  Take  majiic§tij  then  wbice  heighcoi- 
ed  with  ntajiicoti  and  deepened  with  ^/wi^  or  thusi  tadbe  rd- 
had  deepened  with  laki. 

8.  For  yellowijb.  Take  thin  ^nk  deepened  with  pimk  and 
grtin. 

g.  For  a  /(fi^/  purpU.  Mingle  arufs  with  l^g-wood  water,  or 
<ake  turnlble  mingled  with  a  little  lah^  fmalt  and  pica. 

I  o.  For  bbu.  Take  insure  deepened  with  Jndj-Umi  or  ikli 
heightened  with.«;i&iV/. 

1 1 .  For  a  light  blue.    Take  bluc-bia^  heightened  with  car^ 

Olfpedium, 

1 2.  For  a  iky-cokuTn  Take  blue-bia  and  ^Mfc#  ctrufs^  but 
if  you  would  have  it  dark,  take  fome  ^ilK#  and  wbiie, 

13.  For  4  pure  green.  Take  verdegreafe^  bniile  it  and  fleep 
it  in  mufcadine  for  twelve  hours ;  then  ftnin  it  into  a  (fadl,  to 
which  add  a  little  j|!i^^^r»  (but  put  no  gum  thereto!) 

'  1 4.  For  a  popinjay-green.    Take  a  perfeA  green  mingled  wkh 
mafiicote. 

15.  For  a  ^tff^  colour.  Take  in^  water,  /aST'VMitf  and 
ceru/s. 

1 6.  For  a  ^/acif  vr/i;r/.  Lay  the  garment  "firft  over  wkh 
ivory-blacky  then  heighten  it  with  chirry-ftem-black  and  a  littk 

1 7.  For  A/tzri  y&///».  Take  cberry-Jtom-black^  Chen  white 
deepened  with  cherry-Jlone-black ;  and  then  laflly  hory-Ugck. 

1 8.  For  white  fattin.  Take  iirft  fine  r^nj/}^  which  deepen 
with  cherry-Jlone-black^  then  heighten  again  with  f^n^,  and  fine 
touches  where  the  light  falls. 

19.  For  a  rujfet  fattin.  Take  Indyblue  znd  lake^  firft  thin, 
and  then  deepened  with  Indy  again. 

20.  For  to  fliadow  rujfet.  Take  cherry-^fione-blaci  and  wbiii^ 
)ay  a  light  rujfety  then  fhadow  it  with  white. 

2 1 .  For  a  changeable  Jtlk.  Take  water  of  mafticote  and  red* 
lead^  which  deepen  Wiiiifapgreen. 

22.  Fox  z  hair.  It  is  m^e  out  of  m^/V^/,  umbgr^  ydbm 
oker,  cerufSf  oker  de  luce  and  fea-coal. 

23.  For  a  /frr  colour.  Take  mafticote  and  deqpea  it  with 
mafticote  for  the  flame. 

24.  For  J(!7/i&  ^  gold.  Take  ^rMc/n  ^i^  and  liquid  ^M  tnff 
*rrr,  and  heighten  upon  the  lame  with  fmall  ftrokes  of  ^«tf. 

25.  For  a  walnut  eohur.  Take  red-lead^  thinly  hud,  and 
Ihado\Y  with  Spanijb  browtti 

3  ^6.  For 
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16.  For  a  tret.    Take  umber  and  white,   wrought  witlv 
umber  deepened  with  black. 

27.  For  the  haves.     Tike  fap-green  2nd  green-bke^  heighten 
with  verditer  and  white. 

28.  For  banis.  Take  thin  umber  deepened  with  umber  and 
black. 

29.  For  water.  Take  blue  and  white  deepened  with  blue^ 
and  hei)shtened  with  white. 

30.  For  feathers.     Take  lake  frizzled  with  red-lead. 

7o  take  the  ferfep  DRAUGHT  of  any  PICTURE.  Takq 
a  (heet  of  fine  Vemce  paper,  wet  it  all  over  with  linfqed  oil  on 
one  fide,  then  wipe  it  ofF  as  clean  as  jrou  can  ;  let  the  paper  lie 
by  till  it  is  throughly  dry ;  then  you  may  lay  it  on  any  painted 
or  printed  pidure  \  then  with  a  black  lead  pencil  you  may  draw 
it  over  with  eafe,  put  this  oilM  paper  upon  a  (heet  of  clean  white 
paper,  and  with  a  little  pointed  ftick  or  feather  out  of  a  fw^I- 
low's  wing,  draw  over  the  ftrokes,  which  you  drew  upon  the 
oil'd  paper ;  and  fo  you  will  have  the  exa£t  form  upon  the  white 
paper,  which  may  be  fet  out  with  colours  at  pleafure. 

2.  Or  thus-,  having  drawn  the  picture  as  before  in  the  oil'd 
paper,  put  it  upon  a  flieet  of  white  paper,  and  prick  over  the 
.drawing  witli  a  pin ;  then  take  fome  fnoiall  coal  reduc'd  to  a  fine 

powder,  and  wrap  it  in  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  and  tie  it  uploofely 
and  dab  it  lightly  all  over  the  prick'd  line  by  little  and  Jittle, 
and  afterwards  draw  it  over  again  once  or  twice,  with  the  pen 
or  pencil. 

3.  Or  thus  \  rub  a  (beet  of  white  paper  all  over  with  bl^icl;- 
kad  on  one  fide,  or  elfe  with  vermilion  qnixt  with  fre(h  butler, 
lay  the  coloured  fide  on  a  (heet  of  white  paper;  then  lav  th^ 
pi&ure  you  would  copy  out  upon  the  other  dde  of  the  colQur^d 
paper,  and  with  a  fwalipw's  quill  or  fmall  pointed  illcka  gQ 
over  all  the  firoaks  of  the  pimre,  and  it  will  be  exadl  on  the 
white  paper. 

4.  Or  thus;  lay  s^  piece  of  lanthorn  horn  upon  the  pidure,  then 
draw  the  ftroaks  of  your  pidure  with  a  hard  nip'd  pen  upon  th^ 
horn ;  and  when  it  is  dry  breathe  upon  the  horn  twice  or  thrice, 
and  prefs  it  hard  upon  ^yhite  paper  a  little  moiftened. 

5.  Or  thus;  take  an  oil'd  (heet  as  at  the  firft  fedion,  rub 
one  fide  of  it  with  lamp-black  or  lake,  by  .it  upon  a  fair  pzfftt 
with  the  coloured  fide  downward,  and  upon  it  la^  the  pi^re 
you  would  copy  out,  and  trace  it  over,  with  a  (wallow '9  fea^ 
ihcr. 

6.  Or  thus;  take  fine  lakembct  with  linieed  oil  and  draw 
with  it,  in(kad  of  ink,  all  the  out-ftrokes  of  any  pidure,  ai^d 
other  malarial  parts ;  then  wet  the  contrary  fide  of  the  pioure, 
and  preftijt  hard  upon  a  (heet  of  paper,  and^it  will  leave  behind 
it  all  that'wiiich  you  drew  over*  7«  ^' 
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7.  Or  thus\  grind  printer's  black  fine  and  temper  it  withwi* 
ter9  and  with  a  pen  dipt  in  it,  draw  over  the  out-lines  and  ma- 
iler ftrokes ;  then  wet  fome  white  paper  with  a  fpung^  or  tbe 
Ukr,  and  pre(s  it  hard  upon  it,  and  you  will  have  the  ilrokcs  jou 
dre^  upon  white  paper. 

8.  Or  thus;  lay  the  print  (the  backfide  of  it)  upon  a  dor 
glafs  or  oird  paper  3  then  lay  a  dean  paper  upon  the  print,  boU 
it  up  againft  the  light,  fo  will  you  Tee  all  the  ftrokes,  wbkb 
you  may  draw  out  and  (hadow  alfo  if  you  pleafe. 

^  Of  the  imitation  of  DRAUGHTS. 

I.  A  learner  ought  to  acquire  a  habit  of  iniitatk>n  by  many 
and  often  trials;  which  if  it  be  to  be  done  with  the  pen,  tab 
care  to  avoid  fcratching  and  making  thin  and  lean  ftroke^  but 
rather  broad  ones  drawn  from  above  downwards^  but  Iboieof 
the  hatches  muft  be  (harp,'  fome  broad,  fome  unequal,  fome 
equal  according  to  the  (hades. 

II.  Hold  the  pen  or  pencil  fomewhat  long  (and  not  (b  up- 
right, as  is  ufual  in  writing)  feeming  as  though  you  laid  it  firait 
forward,  and  if  you  draw  with  paftils  ufe  yourfelf  to  turn  them 
in  your  hand  \  and  this  will  hinder  their  growinjg  blunt  Co  foon. 

IIL  In  (hadowing  a  draught  you  muft  begin  nrft  to  doit  faint- 
ly and  fmoothly,  and  ftrait  againft  the  edges  of  the  light,  (b 
that  it  may  look  as  if  it  had  been  da(h'd  with  a  bru(h  pencil; 
and  then  overfliadow  it  again  here  and  there  &rther  out  in  tbe 
darkeft  fliades,  and  adorn  it  with  hatchings,  and  where  any 
thing  more  is  required,  put  it  in  nimbly  and  dearly  by  gentJe 
touches,  which  will  add  a  great  grace  to  the  work. 

IV.  Doifling  (which  is  a  certain  befmearing  of  the  work^  is  to 
be  done  with  crayons  of  red  or  black  chalk,  touching  tbe  draught 
eafily,  all  over  fmoothly  and  evenly  with  the  points  of  them, 
and  not  with  cotton  or  the  like  put  up  into  quills,  as  the  pradice 
of  fome  is,  though  that  may  be  done  in  fome  cafes,  when  one 
work  is  to  be  brought  into  another. 

V.  If  copies  be  taken  (chiefly  upon  coloured  paper)  to  make 
it  curious  and  neat,  let  the  edge  of  the  heightening  be  fmooth'd  a 
little  (not  with  cotton,  but)  with  the  like  coloured  paper,  rolled 
up  to  a  (harp  point  at  one  end,  and  hy  this  means  you  may 
take  awav  the  (harpnefs  and  hardnefs  of  the  edges,  and  make 
them  look  fweet  and  pleafant. 

VI.  In  perforn^ing  thefe  things,  a  certain  kind  of  wafhing  is 
fometimes  neceflar}',  being  done  with  pencils  dipped  in  fome 
coloured  liquor,  and  fo  laid  upon  coloured  paper;  and  this  » to 
be  done  fometimes  through  the  whole  work,  and  fometimes  but 
in  part,  viz,  in  fome  principal  flat  (hades,  which  may  be  after- 
wards wrought  over  with  a  pen  or  black  chalk,  and  will  look 
very  pleafantly, 
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Vli.  This  wsiflyng  muft  at  firft  be  done  very  weak  and  fainC^ 
yet  fmooth,  (without  fmoothing  it  at  the  edges  except  bv  a 
new  ftroke  oif  the  pencil  moiftened  with  your  tongue ;  for  fuch 
fmoothing  will  fpoil  the  work)  this  firft  waO:ing  being  dry, 
go  over  your  work  again,  yet  only  thofe  parts  where  theic 
ought  to  be  a  darker  (hade;  and  afterwards  again,  give  fome 
deeper  aod  harder  touches,  without  fmoothing,  which  will  very 
much  fet  your  work  off. 

VIIL  Faint  (hadows  and  things  that  are  oBfcure,  muft  be 
reprefented  as  faintly  as  may  be,  chiefly  upon  coloured  paper^ 
where  the  heightening  helps  you ;  but  take  care  not  to  go  too 
often  over  the  ihades ;  left  you  fpoil  them  by  making  them  too 
hard  and  ill  favoured. 

IX.  In  drawing  either  a  draught  or  the  life,  firft  obferve  the 
thing  in  general,  in  refpe£t  to  the  circumferent  ftrokes ;  for  they 
are  thofe  which  bound  and  contain  all  the  parts  of  the  whole, 
and  without  which  the  particular  parts  can  never  be  perfc£tly  di- 
ftinguifhed,  nor  reprefent  themfelves  in  their  being.  This  done, 
then  Gonfider  in  like  manner  the  parts ;  and  fuppofing  the  parts 
each  to  be  a  whole,  you  may  come  to  reprefent  the  parts  of  parts, 
and  by  the  fame  means  exprefs  the  whole  of  any  draught  what*- 
foever. 

T9  take  tf  a  DRAUGHT  in  a  Jlanding  RED  colour  fir 
TRACING.  Mix  vermilion  very  finely  ground  with  a  little 
frefh  butter,  and  rub  it  on  one  fide  of  a  clean  fheet  of  paper, 
till  it  will  bear  a  flight  touch  of  the  finger,  without  leaving  the 
paper  too  freely ;  then  ufe  this  cokxur'd  paper  by  laying  on  your 
print,  and  trace  every  line  you  pieafe,  as  is  directed  in  tracing, 
but  the  three  papen  muft  be  pinn'd  together  at  the  corners  to 
prevent  their  flipping ;  for  if  any  of  them  fhould  flip,  the  work 
would  be  fpoiPd ;  for  if  by  any  means  the  papers  be  mov'd  out 
of  their  place,  it  is  hardly  pofTible  to  place  them  right  again. 

This  impreflion  made  by  tracing  will  hold  without  rubbing. 

The  quills  taken  from  a  fwallow's  wing  are  stry  good  for 
tracing,  after  they  have  been  layM  by  till  they  are  thoroughly 
dry. 

You  may  if  you  pieafe  ufe  carmint  with  butter  after  the  fame 
manner  >  and  then  your  drawing  will  be  of  a  more  beautiful 
colour,  or  you  may  colour  a  paper  with  blue  bice  and  butter  af- 
ter the  fame  manner,  if  you  would  have  your  drawing  blue. 

Tbi  taking  DRAUGHTS  with  RED  loofe  INK.  Mix 
fome  vermiltcn  finely  ground  with  fair  water  in  a  gallipot  with 
ibme  coitm^  and  it  will  run  very  fredy  in  the  pen,  fo  that  one 
may  make  as  fine  ftrokes  as  he  plcafes;  then  with  this  mixture 
draw  over  all  the  ftrokes  of  your  print,  imitating  both  the  finer 
Md  ftroooer  liACi  f  ibwi  d^  4  ijpunge  in  gum-watfTi  with  a 
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dean  white  pnpcr,  and  while  it  is  wet  turn  the  print  vp'^nk, 
and  prcHiivjr  it  well  take  off  the  print,  and  all  the  ftrokcs  willre- 
in.iin  upi  n  the  clean  paper,  and  as  foon  as  iris  dry  the vfrmiia 
wjll  be  fixt  to  it. 

'I'his  methc.d  is  ubM  by  writing  mafters,  when  they  bavei 
book  of  writing  to  be  cngrav'd,  they  write  with  this  loofeink, 
and  the  cn?:ir.ver  turns  the  written  fide  downwards  on  the  cop- 
per plate,  firU  finely  covered  with  white  wax,  which  being  vei7 
v.'cll  rubb'd  on  with  an  iron-tool  us'd  by  engravers ,  the  iffl- 
prefTion  will  remain  upon  the  wax.  ' 

Ta/:ing  DRAUGMTS  zviih  BLUE  loofi  INK.  You  mxf 
make  a  loofc  ink  with  blue  bice  and  common  water ;  which  wil 
run  ve:y  fretly  from  a  pen  i\nd  will  fervc  for  the  C&mc  ufc,  and 
is  to  be  us'd  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  befoiementioncd  led 
ink. 

To  COPY  DRAWINGS,  Jffr.  to  take  a  drawing  ivitifxt 
INK.  Take  a  thin  (hect  of  papL*r  and  rub  it  all  over  with  trdk 
butter  as  equally  as  polTiblc  ;  then  dry  it  well  by  the  fire,  and 
rub  the  bucier'd  iiJe  with  carmine,  till  it  is  all  equally  colour'd, 
or  clfc  you  may  rub  it  over  with  lamp-black  or  biack*lead  pow- 
der, or  with  blue  bice  fi-.elv  ground. 

Eut  care  mufc  be  taken  in  the  rubbing  on  any  of  thefe  ^dounb 
that  it  be  done  (oj  that  the  colour  will  hot  come  ofF  by  a  very 
flight  touch  of  the  finger,  and  they  are  then  fit  for  the  worL 

When  ycu  would  copy  a  print  or  defign,  lay  the  colouid 
fide  of  tile  butter'd  paper  upon  a  piece  of  dean  paper,  and  yonr 
piint  upon  the  butterM  pnpcr;  then  with  a  fine  pin  or  needky 
bluiiteJ  a  very  little  at  tl*j  point,  carefully  trace  the  out-lines  of 
yoi:r  print  copy,  and  yon  will  have  a  good  copy  of  it  upon  the 
v^hh:-  paper ;  which  may  be  touch'd  up  afterwards  by  crayons  of 
the  ji'ce  colour, 

77'i'  pr:pt}'  inateriaU  pr  drawing. 

And  thefe  are  either  bhck-lead  pencils  or  black-lead  fix*d  in  a 
port  crayon,  charcoal,  leJ,  black,  or  white,  chalk,  paflils  or 
cravons,  pens  or  hair  pencils  and  Indian  ink. 

iihck  lead  h  i\s  proper  in  the  beginning  to  praAife  after  the 
plain  lines,  ifc.  as  any  oilier  material,  the  ftroke  it  makes  be- 
inii  fmootli  will  pjcud*  the  \fjMvr  learner  better  than  what  is  e^ 
fedi-ed  bv  cl:r.rciai  or  cravons.  I   . 

Slope  your  lca:i  with  a  penknife  to  a  fine  point,  that  it  naf  |  > 
cafl  a  fmjll  neat  flrokc,  if  it  is  not  made  into  a  pencil,  then  fix 
your  piece  of  lead  into  a  port-crayon,  and  whatever  you  sketch 
with,  accufiom  youifelf  from  the  beginning  to  hold  thesi  long 
in  your  h:ind,  that  the  end  of  your  fingers  may  be  at  a  much 
larger  dillance  from  the  point,  than  they  are  from  the  nip  of  a 
pen  in  writing  \  and  form  your  itiokes  with  light  gentle  touches 
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by  thefe  means  they  will  have  a  greater  command  of  hand,  and 
your  out- line  will  be  more  free  and  bold. 

When  you  begin  to  pra<Sife  after  limbs  and  figures,  it  will 
be  ufeful  to  draw  the  rough  sketch  with  charcoal,  the  ftrokes 
made  therewith  being  eafily  difchargcd  from  the  papcx. 

Your  charcoal  muft  be  flit  into  fmali  flender  pieces  to  fix  In 
a  port- crayon,  for  a  better  convenicncy  of  holding  it  5  you  piuft 
then  (harpen  it  to  a  proper  point,  and  with  a  liglit  hand  sketch 
after  your  original  as  corredtly  as  you  can ;  what  you  difapprove 
of  in  this  performance  may  eafily  be  wiped  out,  by  gently  bruih- 
ing  that  part  with  a  feather  or  clean  rag. 

Your  out-lines  being  fecurcd  with  your  charcoal,  wipe  them 
in  a  flight  manner  with  a  feather  that  it  may  appear  faint,  thea 
go^  over  your  lines  with  your  black  or  red  lead,  making  them 
yet  more  correal  if  you  can  ;  when  this  is  done,  if  upon  review- 
ing it  there  appears  any  errors  you  would  amend,  you  may  dif- 
charge  the  paper  of  what  part  of  the  drawing  you  pleafc,  by  rub- 

~    bing  that  part  with  the  crumb  of  a  ftale  white  loaf,  red  lead,  and 
red  or  black  chalk,  which  are  us'd  in  like  manner  as  black  lead. 
White  chalk  and  tobacco-pipe-clay  are*iis'd  in  heightening  or 
giving  ftrong  lights,  and  in  drawing  on  coloured  paper. 

Paftils  or  crayons  are  any  colours  mixt  with  tobacco-pipe- 
day,  which  while  foft  and  in  the  confiflency  of  a  pafte,  is  rol- 
led up  in  pieces  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  quill,  and  two  or  three 
inches  in  length,  and  then  dried ;  they  are  generally  us'd  on  co- 

'  lour'd  paper,  but  never  in  a  way  of  hatching  as  black  or  red 
lead  many  times  are ;    but  the  colours  are  rubbed  and  wrought 

.:,one  into  another  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  no  ilrokes  appear,  but 
the  whole  looks  as  if  it  was  done  with  a  brufh. 

This  is  a  very  quick  and  expeditious  manner  of  drawing,  and 
when  the  crayons  are  handled  with  judgment,  they  never  full 
of  a  delicate  foftnefs  and  fine  expreflion  ;  but  this  mull  be  ob- 
ferv'd,  that  the  touch  of  a  rude  finger  unacquainted  with  the 
performance,  may  eafily  fpoil  the  fine  work  while  only  i)and- 
ling  it  to  look  on  it ;  therefore  it  (hould  not  be  forgot  to  preferyc 
it  in  books  or  under  glafles  in  frames.  The  grain  of  the  paper  on 

.  which  they  are  us'd  (hould  be  a  little  rough,  the  crayojis  work- 
ing eafier  and  exprefling  themfelves  ftronger  than  when  the  pa- 
{er  b  fmooth  ;  if  it  is  a  little  dark  or  browniih  near  the  colour 
f  whited  brown  paper,  it  yields  a  good  relief  to  the  tender  parts 

-    of  the  work,  by  ihewing  the  light  ftrokes  of  the  work.     Pen6 
ire  fometimes  us'd  in  (hading  draughts,  in  hatching  them  with 

;  ^xxok  ftrokes,  but  this  is  better  performed  with  hair  pencils  and 

^  "^ndian  ink,  which  are  not  only  us'd  in  hatching  by  flrokes,  but 
1  (hading  after  a  far  more  expeditious  manner,  viz.  by  wafhing, 
msh  is  thp  fame  as  io  water  working  with  hair  pencils  and  Indian  . 
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ink|  as  with  hair  pencils  and  water  colours.  The  fliado  m 
hatching  are  cfEs&ei  by  lines,  and  appear  in  the  ftrokes,  which 
in  an  engraven  print,  contrary  to  this  in  waOiing,  there  docs  oot 
appear  any  lines,  but  the  (hades  look  like  thofe  in  metzoditfi 
print. 

DireSfions^  &c.  for  a  young  praifitioner  in  the  art  ^DRAW- 
ING. Draw  all  your  out-lines  generally  at  firft  very  fiiint  withi 
coal,  becaufe  if  amifs  you  may  rub  them  out  with  die  festbcncf 
a  duck's  wing,  and  by  being  feint,  it  may  be  tbeeafier  mended^ 
but  if  you  lean  hard  and  draw  very  bhck,  it  will  not  eafily  nib  out 
In  the  next  place,  be  fure  to  draw  all  your  out*lines  right 
and  agreeable,  according  to  the  pattern  you  draw  after,  before  yoa 
begin  to  Oiadow  any  part  of  it. 

Then  obferve  to  draw  thofe  out-lines  next  to  the  fight  fe7 
tender  and  faint. 

Likewife  obferve  in  all  your  drawings  the  nilei  and  p^)po^ 
tions  prefcrib'd  in  general  elfewhere. 

After  you  have  drawn  one  feature,  that  may  ferre  in  fiwe 
meafure  for  dircAion  how  to  draw  the  other,  by  obierving  ex- 
actly with  your  eye,  being  guided  by  reafon,  the  difianoe  from 
that  to  the  next  feature,  making  a  fmall  mark  with  your  cod 
where  it  is  to  be  plac'd,  and  then  draw  it  and  fo  oa  to  the  next. 
This  obferving  of  the  diftances  is  neceflary  in  a  whole  figu^ 
and  in  every  thing  elfe. 

In  a  figure  you  obferve  by  the  diftance  from  one  mufcle  sr 
joint,  or  limb  to  the  other,  and  the  fame  in  all  things  elle. 

Obferve  their  bignefs,  their  lehgth,  their  windings  auid  turih 
ings,  and  alfo  their  fhadow. 

Take  care  to  (hadow  it  next  to  the  light  extremely  ftiirtp 
and  where  you  fee  bold  and  free  touches,  be  not  timorous  in  ex- 
preifing  the  fame. 

Be  fure  in  drawing  of  a  head  by  the  life  or  otherwiie,  thi 
you  obferve  to  place  the  features  exadly  right  upon  the  arai 
lines,  whether  it  be  a  full  face  or  a  three  quarter  one. 

As  for  fuch  heads  as  fly  upwards  m  fin-Jhorttfung^  there  yoi 
mufl  obferve  to  make  the  crofs-lines  to  fly  upwards;  and  in  thofe 
heads  that  decline  with  the  afpeA  downwards,  to  make  cbeii 
bending  in  a  circular  manner  and  not  ftreight.  See  the  plate  ii 
letter  H. 

After  you  have  the  out-lines  true,  proceed  to  trace  over  die 
fame  lines  with  a  pen,  which  you  sketched  out  before  luddf 
with  a  coal,  and  draw  all  the  oqt-Iines  n^oie  exafUy,  and  thei 
finifh  by  degrees,  by  imitating  all  the  hatches  that  are  in  the  | 
print  with  your  pen.  ll 

Obferve  the  diilances  of  one  hatch  from  another  with  all  tb  I 
croffings,  turnings  and  windings,  and  be  not  tiuioreittiil  filUoi^  ij 
ing  any  of  them »  but  bold  and  frcct  (4  \  \ 
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Of  DRAWING.     Tbfi  precepts  in  general  are^ 

I.  Begin  with  plain  geometrical  figures^  as  lines,  angles,  tri- 
^uigl^>  quadrangle,  polygons,  arches,  circles,  ovals,  cones,  cy-» 
linders,  and  the  like;  for  thde  are  the  foundations  of  all  other 
proportions. 

II.  The  circle  is  ufeful  in  all  orbicular  forms,  as  of  the  fun, 
moon,  globes,  l^c.  the  oval  in  giving  a  juft  proportion  to  the 
fiice,  and  mouth,  &c.  the  (quare  confines  a  pi£hire  you  are  to 
copy,  &C.  the  triangle  is  of  ufe  in  drawing  a  fide  or  half  face; 
angles  and  arches  in  perfpe&ive,  and  the  polygon  in  ground- 
plats,  fortifications,  &c.  the  cone  in  fpires,  mepl^,  tops  of  tow- 
ers, &c.  the  cylinder  in  columns,  pillars,  pilafiers,  lie. 

III.  Having  brought  your  hand  to  be  nt  and  ready  in  general 
pr(^rtions,  enure  your  felf  to  give  every  obje£t  its  due  (hade 
according  to  its  concavity  or  convexity,  and  to  elevate  or  deprefi 
the  fame,  as  the  objeA  appears  either  nearer  or  fiurther  on  the 
light,  which  is  indeed  the  life  of  the  work. 

IV.  The  fecond  practice  of  drawing  confifts  in  forming  fruits, 
as  applesy  pears j  cberriesy  peaches^  &c  with  their  leaves ;  the  imi- 
tation of  flowers,  as  rofes^  tulips^  carnations^  &c.  herbs,  trees^ 
&^.  of  difierent  kinds. 

V.  The  third  in  the  imitation  of  beafts,  fowls,  fifbes,  &fr. 

VI.  The  fourth  pradice  of  drawing  confifts  in  the  imitation 
of  the  body  of  man,  with  all  its  lineaments,  as  head,  nofe» 
eyes,  ears,  cheeks,  hands,  arms,  and  (hadows,  all  exa£Uy  pro- 
portioned, both  to  the  whole  and  to  one  another,  both  as  to  fitu- 
adon  and  magnitude. 

VII.  The  fifth  is  in  the  drapery,  in  the  imitation  of  clothing 
and  artificially  fetting  oflf  the  outward  coverings,  habit,  and  or- 
naments of  the  body,  either  of  cloth,  ftuff,  fflk,  or  linen,  their 
natural  and  proper  folds. 

VIII.  In  drawing  of  all  the  forms  before  mentioned,  it  is  ro- 
quifite  to  be  firft  perfed  in  the  laying  down  the  txzBt  proporti- 
tionsj  fecondly,  in  the  goicral  or  outward  lines,  before  you 
proceed  to  ibadowing  or  trimming  the  work  within. 

IX.  In  mix'd  and  uncertain  forms,  where  the  circle,  fquaie, 
iic.  will  be  of  no  ufe  (but  only  the  idea  thereof  in  your  own 
Ancy)  as  horfcs,  oxen  and  the  like ;  you  muft  do  it  by  judg- 
ment, and  fo  gain  the  true  proportions  by  affiduous  pradic^ 
thus: 

Having  the  (hape  of  the  thing  in  your  mind,  firft  draw  it 
rudely  with  a  coal,  then  with  more  exadnels  with  a  lead  or  pen- 
cil ;  then  penife  it  well,  and  mend  it  in  thofe  parts  you  find 
you  have  err'd,  according  to  the  idea  you  carry  in  vour  mind. 
Then  view  it  over  again,  correAing  the  other  parts  by  degrees, 
to  the  greateft  ezadnefi  yoo  poffibly  can,  tbQ*  you  do  it  twenty 
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When  you  have  mended  it  as  well  as  you  can  by  your  own 
tudpmenr,  compare  it  with  fome  good  pattern  or  print  of  the 
like  kind ;  and  amend  it  by  that,  giving  every  thing  its  doe  pro- 
portion. 

X  Having  gcod  copies  or  patterns  to  draw  after,  learn  to  re- 
duce them  to  other  proportions,  either  larger  or  rmaller^  and  tlu 
by  often  and  many  trials. 

XL  When  the  young  artift  can  do  the  before-mentioned  vm 
vecWj  let  him  begin  to  practice  in  drawing,  wherein  thelibcrtyof 
imitation  rs  prefentcd  in  the  largeft  latitude;  and  this  muft  be  at- 
tained by  much  pra(^irc,  and  diligent  exercife,  and  the  inftruc- 
tions  cS  a  good  m after. 

XII.  Let  a  perfection  in  drawing  be  attained,  before  there  be 
any  attempts  as  to  colouring  and  paintinrr;  for  after  the  firftii 
attainM,  all  belonging  lo  the  latter  will  be  eafily  underftood  and 
gain'd  by  praftice. 

Particular  ohfervaiions  as  to  DRAWING. 

L  If  you  draw  after  a  print  or  picture,  place  it  in  fuch  i 
light,  that  the  glofs  of  the  colours  may  not  interrupt  yourlighti 
but  fo  that  the  light  and  your  eye  may  equally  and  obliqueif 
fall  upon  the  piece ;  which  fhould  be  placM  at  fuch  a  diftance, 
that  upon  opening  of  your  eyes,  you  may  view  it  all  at  once; 
the  larger  tlie  pidlure  is,  the  greater  diflance  off  it  (hould  be 
plac*J,  and  which  muft  be  right  before  you  and  a  little  reclin- 
ing. 

11.  Draw  all  your  out-lines  at  firft  very  faint  with  a  coal, 
which  may  cafily  bc^rubbM  out  with  the  feathers  of  a  duck's 
winrr,  or  a  crum  of  bread,  which  fo  may  be  the  more  eafily 
mended  ;  but  will  be  more  difficultly  rubb'd  outj  if  you  lean  hard 
on  your  coal,  and  draw  very  black. 

The  out-iiiics  ou^rht  to  be  drawn  true  and  agreeable  to  the  pit- 
tern,  before  you  begin  to  (hadow  any  part  of  it. 

Thofe  out-iincs  which  are  next  the  light,  fliould  be  drawn 
veiy  foft  and  faint;  when  you  have  drawn  one  feature,  that 
(hould  in  fome  mcafure  be  a  diredlion  to  you  to  draw  the  other, 
by  obfcrving  with  your  eye  the  diftance  from  that  to  the  next 
feature,  making  a  fmall  mark  at  the  place  with  your  coal,  and 
then  draw  it,  and  lo  to  the  next,  till  you  have  drawn  the  whok 
fi2;ure. 

JIL  Then  pbferve  the  middle  of  the  pichirc  you  would  copy, 
and  touch  upon  the  paper  with  the  point  of  your  coal ;  then 
obfcrve  the  more  perfpicuous  and  uppermoft  figures,  (if  there  are 
more  than  one)  which  you  are  to  touch  lightly  in  their  proper 
places.  Thus  running  over  the  whole  draught,  you  will  fee,  as 
It  were,  the  skeleton  of  the  piece  you  would  draw« 
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But,  if  you  proceed  without  thcffe  confiderations  of  what 
your  draught  will  run  to,  when  you  have  ended  your  work, 
you  will  be  forc'd  to  draw  the  fam^  many  times  over  and  over 
again,  and  perhaps  every  time  to  as  little  purpofe ;  by  the  tedi- 
oufncfs  of  which,  your  ingenuity  will  be  dulled  or  difcourrged; 

IV.  Take  care  to  draw  a  juft  and  true  draught,  although  you 
advance  irt  it  but  flowly ;  it  may  be  better  to  bcftow  two  or  three 
days,  at  times,  upon  a  piece  you  may  think  you  can  do  in  two 
or  three  hours. 

V.  Having  made  thcfe  out-sketches,  view  them  diligently,  if 
they  anfwer  your  pattern  or  not ;  for  the  geftures  of  the  life 
ought  to  fiiew  themfelves  eminently  in  the  firft  and  rudeft 
draughts  thereof;  without  which,  it  is  certain  your  work  wi:l  be 
faulty, 

VI.  When  you  have  view'd  thefe  sketches,  begin  to  corre£l 
and  mend  them  (wherever  you  perceive  any  thing  ami&)  adding 
and  diminifhing  by  degrees  a  little  here  and  there  wherever  you 
iee  it  vary  from  your  pattern ;  and  by  this  method  it  will  be 
brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  life. 

VII.  Obferve  the  difiaace  of  one  limb,  joint,  or  mufcle  from 
another,  and  the  fame  in  all  other  accidents  of  the  figure,  their 
length,  breadth,  largenefs,  thicknefs,  turnings,  fhadows,  £^r. 

Shadow  next  to  the  light  very  faintly,  and  where  you  fee 
bold  and  free  touches,    be  not  timorous  in  exprefling  the  fame. 

In  drawing  a  head 'by  the  life  or  otherwife,  take  care  to  place 
the  features  exa<9;ly  right  upon  the  crofs  lines,  whether  it  be  a 
full  face,  or  a  three  quarter  face,  as  you  fee  in  the  examples. 

In  fere/kortening^  you  muft  make  the  crofs  lines  to  fly  up- 
wards, where  they  look  upwards ;  but  where  the  afpcft  is  down- 
wards, they  muft  be  made  downwards  in  a  circular  manner. 

Having  drawn  the  out-lines  true  with  a  coal,  then  you  are  to 
proceed  to  trace  the  fame  lines  over  again  with  a  pen,  draw- 
ing them  with  more  exadnefs ;  and  by  imitating  all  the  hatohes 
with  their  exadt  diftances  one  from  another,  their  croilings,  turn- 
ings and  windings,  with  much  boldnefs  and  freedom  perlc6l  your 
defign. 

This  may  eafily  be  done  with  charcoal,  becaufe  what  is 
amifs  may  be  wip'd  out. 

VIII.  If  you  draw  after  plaifter  and  embofs'd  works,  chufe 
a  good  north  light,  which  light  (hould  defcend  from  above,  not 
dilating  and  fcattcring  it  felf  too  much,  by  which  the  work 
may  be  more  pleaiantly  (haded. 

If  the  room  has  a  fouth  light,  place  fome  oiled  paper  before 
the  window ;  and  if  you  draw  by  candle  light,  make  ufe  of  a 
lamp,  (haded  with  oiled  paper;  for  a  candle  will  by  burning 
grow  lower  and  lower,  which  will  caufc  the  (hades  to  change ;  all 
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IX.  Place  your  feif  about  three  times  as  far  from  the  patten, 
as  the  pattern  b  high,  fo  that  your  eye  may  view  it  in  a  dinS 
line ;  then  take  an  obfervaticAi  with  a  plumb-tine,  what  part  oi 
the  pattern  appears  to  you,  by  extending  it  ftrait,  and  how  tfaef 
come  in  fight  one  under  another,  and  accordingly  take  your  fia* 
damental  sketches,  as  has  been  before  dircfled. 

X.  In  order  to  draw  the  mufcles  of  a  human  bodj,  ym 
muft  have  either  the  life  or  very  good  patterns,  of  whick 
there  arc  a  fufHcient  number  to  be  found  in  anatomical  bodOf 
but  efpecially  in  'Jacob  Vandtr  Grachfz  book,  oomplcsated  with  \ 
many  varieties  and  curiofities  \  from  whence  the  alteration  and 
changes,  rifings  and  fallings,  extenfions,  contra£tiont,  and  odxr 
operations  of  the  mufcles,  arteries,  and  particular  members,  ait 
in  iniitation  of  the  life  excellently  depided. 

XI.  In  drawing  after  a  naked  body,  all  the  mufdes  are  not  ft) 
be  fo  plainly  exprefled  as  in  anatomical  figures;  but  that  fide 
whofe  parts  are  moft  apparent  and  of  fignification  in  the  perfv* 
mance  of  any  adion,  muft  be  made  to  appear  more  or  lefs,  ao* 
cording  to  the  force  of  that  afiion. 

XII.  In  drawing  of  young  perfons,  the  mufcla  muft  not  ap- 
pear manifeilly  fo  hard,  as  in  elder  and  full  grown  perfons. 

The  fame  is  to  be  obferv'd  as  to  fat  and  fle(hy  perfons9  s^d 
fuch  as  are  very  delicate  and  beautiful. 

And  in  women,  fcarce  any  mufcles  at  all  are  to  be  exprefled, 
becaufe  that  In  the  life,  they  do  either  not  appear  at  all,  or  but 
very  little,  unlefs  it  be  particularly  in  (bme  forcible  aAion ;  and 
then  too  they  are  to  be  reprefented  but  very  £iintly,  left  the  fin« 
gular  beauty  of  the  body  be  thereby  fpoii'd.  The  like  is  alio  to 
be  obferv'd  as  to  little  children. 

XIII.  The  motion  of  the  whole  body  muft  be  oonfidered  in 
drawing  of  the  mufcles ;  as  in  the  rifmg  or  falling  of  the  arms, 
the  mufcles  of  the  hreaji  do  appear  more  or  lefs.  The  hip$  do 
the  like,  according  as  they  bend  outward  or  inward;  and  it  it 
the  fame  chiefly  in  the  (boulders,  (ides,  and  neck,  according  ta 
the  feveral  actions  of  the  body ;  ail  which  alterations  are  firft  to 
be  obferv'd  in  the  life. 

XIV.  The  breadth  and  largenefs  of  a  pidure  b  alfo  to  be 
con  fide  red  ;  it  (hould  be  larger  about  the  legs  and  garments, 
Slewing  it  (lender  above,  as  it  were  pyramidically,  by  difcover- 
ing  one  (houlder  and  hiding  the  other,  which  is  Ihonencd  by 
turning  the  body, 

XV.  But  fometimes  the  (igure  is  to  be  reprefented  biggeft  in 
the  upper  p&rts ;  by  reprefenting  either  both  the  flxmlderSy  or 
both  the  arms,  (hewing  the  one  leg,  and  hiding  the  other,  or 
both  of  them  after  one  manners  w  the  difcrction  of  the  artift 
ihall  fee  meet. 
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XVI.  Neither  ought  thb  to  be  obierv'd  only  in  the  whole 
body,  but  even  in  every  part;  (b  that  in  the  l^s,  when  a 
mufcle  is  rais'd  outwards  on  the  one  fide,  that  which^is  dire£Uy 
on  the  contrary  fide  muft  be  drawn  in  and  hid,  for  (b  it  appears 
in  the  life. 

XVII.  The  proportion  of  the  figure  ought  to  be  multiplied 
by  degrees,  in  proportion  of  one  to  two,  three,  four,  bfc.  for 
herein  the  chief  skill  confifts ;  the  diameter  of  the  biggeft  place 
between  the  knee  and  the  foot,  is  double  to  the  leaft,  and  the 
iargeft  part  of  the  thigh  triple. 

Of  DRAWING  the  Face  of  a  Man. 

I.  In  drawing  of  a  face,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  obftrve 
its  motion,  whether  upwards,  downwards,  forwards,  or  fide* 
ways ;  whether  it  be  long  or  round,  fat  or  lean,  big  or  fmalL 

Ar  if  the  face  be  faty  the  cheeks  will  feem  t$  Jivell ;  if  lean^ 
the  jaw'bmes  willjltck  out^  and  the  cheeks  fall  in  \  but  if  it 
be  neither  too  fat  nor  too  lean^  it  will  be  for  the  mofi  part  round. 

II.  Touch  the  features,  where  the  eyes,  nofe,  mouth  and 
chin  (hould  ftand  lightly  (after  you  have  firft  drawn  the  circle  or 
oval  of  the  face)  then  make  a  ftroke  down  from  that  place 
which  is  even  with  the  chin,  drawine  it  down  where  the  middle 
or  tip  of  the  nofe  and  middle  of  the  mouth  fliould  be  placed^ 
which  ftroke  muft  be  made  ftrait  down  in  a  full  right  face ;  buC 
arch'd  or  oval  in  an  oblique  fiiioe,  leaning  that  way  towards 
which  the  face  turns ;  then  crofs  that  ftroke  about  the  middle  of 
the  eyes,  either  with  a  ftrait  line  in  a  right  fiioe  or  with  a 
curved  line,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  according  to  the  pre- 
fent  adionor  pofture  of  the  face;  then  make  another  anfwerable 
to  that,  where  the  end  of  the  noie  Ihould  comCy  and  another 
fer  the  mouth,  that  it  be  not  made  crooked. 

IIL  This  crofs  is  difficult  to  be  underftopd  in  piano;  but 
upon  a  face  made  upon  a  folid  body  in  form  or  fliape  of  an  egg^ 
the  feveral  variations  of  the  find  crofi  are  moft  excellently  de« 
monftrated ;  and  a  learner  may  from  hence  underftand  all  the 
variations  of  a  fiice,  and  thereby  draw  it  all  manner  of  ways,  as 
upwards,  downwards,  forwards,  backwards,  fideways,  f^c.  and 
that  only  by  the  motion  of  the  £ud  oval  foUd,  accordingly  as 
you  may  eamly  perceive  in  the  former  figures. 

IV.  Then  if  the  fiioe  k>ok  upwards  towards  heaven,  or  down- 
wards towards  the  earth,  let  die  eyes,  nofe,  mouth,  and  brows 
look  accordingly  with  it ;  and  next  proceed  to  the  placing  of  the 
features. 

V.  In  afiicc  of  a  juft  proportion,  the  diftanoes;  ift,  between 
the  topof  the  forehead  and  the  eye-brows;  ad,  between  the  eye* 
brows  and  bottom  of  the  nofe ;  s^»  betweon  the  bottpm  of  the 
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VI.  In  dnwing  the  utmoft  circumference  of  a  face,  takek 
the  head  and  all  with  it,  left  you  fliould  be  deceived  in  drawiK 
the  true  bignefs. 

VIL  Tlvcn  you  are  to  confidcr  all  thofe  chief  touches,  whidi 
nve  life  to  a  face,  adding  a  grace  to  it,  and  fomething  that 
fiiall  alfo  difcover  the  difpofition  of  the  mind. 

So  the  fmmib  extended,  and  the  corners  turning  a  little  up, 
fliews  a  fmiling  countenance. 

The  eye-brows  bending,  and  the  forehead  and  top  of  the 
nofe,  between  the  eye-brows  wrinkled,  reprefents  a  frowniog 
countenance. 

The  upper  eye- lid  coming  fomething  over  the  ball  of  the  cyCi 
ihews  a  fober  and  a  ftaid  countenance. 

There  arc  alfo  many  other  touches  which  give  life  and  fpirit 
to  a  face,  which  you  may  find  out  by  degrees,  by  good  obicrvi- 
tion  of  good  prints. 

VIII.  The  diftance  between  the  eyes  (faould  in  a  fiill  ike  be 
the  length  of  one  eye ;  but  it  is  to  be  leflened  proportionably  in 
a  three  quarter  or  half  face ;  and  the  noftrils  muft  be  plac'd  cz- 
aflly  under  the  corners  of  the  eyes. 

•  IX.  When  you  have  given  touches  where  the  eyes,  nofe, 
mouth  and  chin  are  to  be  plac'd,  then  begin  to  draw  them 
more  exadtly,  and  fo  proceed  till  you  have  finiOi'd  the  face ;  af- 
ter which,  draw  the  hair,  beard,  fhadows,  and  other  things 
about  it. 

X.  You  muft  take  great  care  to  place  the  fhadows  right,  an^ 
be  fure  r^ot  to  make  them  too  dark,  where  they  (hould  be  ^int; 
bccaufe  they  can  never  he  rendered  lighter  afterwards,  and  fo  the 
whole  face  v;iii  be  fpoil'd. 

Ton  mhft  rcmcmhsr  that  the  JhaJofvs  rmtji  be  more  faint  and 
light  in  a  fair  face  than  in  a  fwarthy  one, 

XL  VVhcn  you  have  finifti'd  the  fjce,  give  here  and  there 
fome  hard  touches  with  your  pen,  wheie  the  fhadows  are  to  be 
darkeft  ;  then  proceed  to  the  ears  and  hair,  firft  drawing  the 
out-line,  and  afterwards  the  principal  curls  or  mafter-ftrokcs  in 
the  hair ;  and  thefc  will  be  a  guide  to  you  as  to  the  lefler  curls, 
which  depend  upon  the  firft ;  taking  care  to  make  the  curls  to 
bend  exadily,  according  to  the  pattern  that  they  may  lie  loofely 
or  carckfly,  and  not  ftift*  and  forced  ;  having  drawn  the  curls, 
flrike  in  tLc  loofe  hairs,  which  hang  fcatteringly  -out  of  the 
circles. 

XI L  In  forming  tlie  car,  defer ibe  an  oval  as  it  were,  and 
proceeding  lightly,  join  ftroke  to  ftroke  in  fuch  manner  as  you 
ice  in  the  figures,  fo.that  the  ear  may  be  intirely  form'd,  with- 
out any  digrei&on  from  the  bounds  of  nature  or  art. 
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XIII.  In  the  laft  place,  having  pradisM  by  rule  till  you  hav8 
brought  your  hand  in,  in  drawing  of  any  thing,  firft  ftroke  the 
out-lines,  the  principal  veins  and  mufcles  lightly,  and  (hadow 
them  afterwards,  always  making  ufe  of  the  beft  copies  or  prints, 
which  will  both  encreafe  your  judgment,  and  bring  you  to  a 
good  command  of  hand. 

Of  DRAWING  thi  txtreme  parts. 

I.  In  drawing  the  hands^  don't  draw  all  the  joints,  veins,  or 
other  things  to  appear  plainly,  but  only  lightly  and  faintly ;  and 
ftrike  out  the  (ize  of  the  hand  and  the  manner  of  its  turning 
with  faint  touches,  and  not  with  hard  ftrokes. 

II.  After  you  have  done  this,  part  the  fingers  according  to 
your  pattern,  with  faint  ftrol^es  alfo ;  then  mark  the  place  where 
any  of  the  fingers  ftand  out  from  tl»s  others  with  a  fiunt  refem* 
blance. 

III.  Having  done  this,  proceed  to  draw  thefe  parts  more  per* 
fe£lly,  making  the  bending  of  the  joints,  the  wrifis,  and  other 
principal  parts  more  exa£Uv ;  then  go  over  them  again,  draw- 
ing every  fmall  bending  or  (welling  of  the  fingers,  nails,  knuck- 
les, and  veins,  fo  many  of  them  as  do  appear. 

IV.  Acquaint  your  felf  from  good  prints,  with  the  juft  pro** 
portions  of  the  hands,  with  their  equal  diftances,  always  obferv- 
ing  this  rule,  that  according*  as  it  turns,  either  one  way  or  the 
other,  to  (horten  in  proportion  as  they  appear  to  the  eye. 

For  fo  much  as  it  turns  away  from  our  eye,  fo  much  it  lofes 
in  proportion ;  nay,  fometimes  a  whole  finger,  two  or  three,  or 
more,  is  loft  to  our  fight,'  to  which  the  draught  muft  be  ntiade 
to  anfwer. 

V.  In  drawing  of  feet,  the  fame  rules  are  to  be  obferv'd,  that 
are  laid  down  for  drawing  of  hands. 

Of  DRAWING  the  whU  body. 

I.  Begin  with  the  head,  and  be  fure  that  you  give  it  its  juft 
proportion,  anfwerable  to  what  you  intend  the  whole  body  flktU 
be ;  then  draw  the  Moulders  in  their  exad  breadth,  next  to  them 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  beginning  at  the  arm  pits,  and  fo  draw- 
ing down  to  the  hips  on  both  fides,  obferving  withal  the  exaA 
breadth  of  the  wafte;  and  in  the  laft  place^  draw  the  legs,  armi 
and  hands,  according  to  your  pattern. 

II.  Firft  draw  with  a  coal,  and  alfo  very  lightly  and  faintly, 
not  drawing  any  thing  perfed:  (that  it  may  be  the  eafier  mended 
when  it  is  amifs)  and  when  this  has  been  done,  finifh  one  thing 
after  another  as  curioufly  as  you  can. 

III.  Let  thofe  joints,  finews,  mufcles  and  veins  which  are 
parallel,  be  plac'd  oppofite  to  one  another  in  a  ftrait  line  (as 
fhoulder  to  (boulder,,  hip  to  hip,  knee  to  knee,  iSc)  in  order  Co 

tlu9a  draw  ftniit  croft  Um  for  your  gyide }  obferving  that  virbich 

way 
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^ray  foever  the  body  turns  or  bows,  thefe  lines  may  anfwer  ac« 

cordingly. 

IV.  Place  all  perpendicular  joints  and  parts  in  a  right  line 
jone  under  another  (as  you  fee  them  in  your  pattern.)  For  which 
purpofe,  draw  a  ftrait  line  (if  the  body  be  ftrait)  from  the  throat, 
through  the  middle  of  the  breaft  and  privities  to  the  feet,  to 
which  line  draw  all  thofe  particular  points  parallel,  that  the  bo- 
dy may  not  appear  crooked  or  awry. 

V.  in  the  bowings  and  bendings  of  the  body,  kt  the  eztu- 
berance  of  the  outward  part  be  juft  equal  to  the  compreffion  of 
the  inward  part,  making  all  things  of  an  equal  proportion,  that 
the  oppofite  parts  may  be  equal  (as  arm  to  arm,  leg  to  lcg>  &c) 
fo  every  part  may  be  proportional  to  each  other  (as  the  hand  not 
too  big  for  the  arm,  nor  the  arm  for  the  body,  nor  the  body 
for  the  legs,  &c,)  only  with  this  difference,  that  (as  the  one  part 
may  appear  fully  to  the  eye,  or  the  other  may  turn  away,  ei- 
ther in  part  or  the  whole,  or  be  faen  fideways)  it  may  be  made 
fo  much  le(s  than  the  other,  by  fo  much  as  it  turns  away  from 
the  fight. 

VI.  As  a  juft  proportion  is  to  be  obferv*d  in  bignefi,  fo  aUb 
fnuft  it  in  length,  fo  that  every  oppofite  part  may  not  be  too 
long  one  for  another,  but  according  to  the  propos'd  m^nitudes 
and  in  this  cafe,  that  if  the  body  be  awry,  or  any  ways  hid, 
thofe  parts  may  (horten  accordingly,  to  what  is  out  of  fight 

VII.  The  juft  diftance  of  one  thing  from  another,  for  by 
that  means  you  will  be  more  exa£t  in  your  draught,  and  be  ahit 
in  a  little  time  to  imitate  either  pattern  or  nature  more  per* 
fcaiy. 

Vill.  If  you  draw  a  labouring  man,  you  muft  repre(ent  him 
with  ftrong  limbs  and  rais'd  mufcles,  fwelling  and  ilanding  out; 
efpccially  in  bearers  of  burthens,  drawing  of  weights,  leaping, 
walking,  combating  with  weapons,  or  fuch  like  violent  exer- 
cifes. 

IX.  In  reprefenting  perfons  afleep,  you  muft  carefully  avoid 
giving  any  fuch  pofture  or  adions  in  their  lying,  as  will  not,  in 
all  probability,  give  them  leave  to  fleep.  For  the  weakneffes  and 
want  of  judgment  in  the  artift,  will  appear  in  reprefenting  their 
limbs  or  bodies  fupported  by  their  own  force,  and  not  by  the 
help  of  fome  other  thing. 

Of  DRAWING  a  NAKED  BODY.  In  drawing  after 
the  life,  as  there  are  a  great  variety  of  faces,  fo  no  certain  rules 
can  be  delivered  for  it  -,  yet  the  following  precautions  may  be  of 
ufe. 

I.  Draw  the  head  in  an  oval,  one  fourth  part  for  the  hair^ 
one  fourth  part  for  the  forehead  and  browS|  ono  fourth  for  the 
nofe,  and  the  laft  for  the  mouth  and  chint 
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IL  Having  drawn  the  head,    meafure  out  eight  tunes  ibc 
sngth  of  it  (the  head  making  one  of  the  eight  parts)  and  draw 
^>ftrait  line  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  fole  of  the  foot. 

III.  Let  there  be  one  head's  length  from  the  chin  for  the 
.  reaft,  and  the  next  eighth  part  will  reach  to  the  navel,  the 
ourth  part  to  the  privities,  the  fifth  part  to  the  middle  of  the 

^igh,  the  fixth  part  to  the  lower  part  of  the  knee,   the  feventh 
the  fmall  of  the  leg,  and  the  eighth  part  to  the  heel. 

IV.  You  muft  take  care  to  draw  the  miifcles  exaSIy  as  they 
B  in  the  life ;    the  breadth  of  the  fhoulders  (hould   be  about 

^'^two  meafures  of  the  head,  the  breadth  of  the  hips  two  meafurea 
*^  the  face ;  the  arms  as  ftretched  out  to  their  full  length,  are 
>juft  the  length  of  the  whole  figure,   the  breafts  alfo  accounted  j 
'    liut  without  the  breafts  they  are  but  fix. 

V.  The  arms,  when  they  hang  ftrait  down,  reach  within  ai 
ipan  of  the  knee  j  the  length  of  the  hand  is  the  juft  length  of 
^he  face. 

VI.  Let  the  head  be  drawn  firft  with  the  utmoft  exaftnefs, 
mnd  next  to  that  the  Oioulders  in  their  juft  breadth,  after  thefe 
draw  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  the  reft  in  order  as  before 
direded. 

Vn.  Let  the  joints,  mufcles,  finews,  CsTr.    be  all  placed  in 
their  proper  and  natural  pkures,  and  alfo  be  proportionable  as  to- 
magnitude,  fimilitude  and  parts,  left  it  feem  crooked  and  dc- 
form*d. 

VIII.  Let  every  parallel  joint  have  a  moderate  bending  fo  as 
to  anfwer  its  oppofite  in  nature. 

IX.  It  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  pradife  much  drawing 
after  the  life,  and  after  good  prints  of  anatomy  and  ftatues  made 
of  plaifter  of  Parss^  which  is  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  the  per- 
fedion  of  drawing  a  naked  figure  well. 

X.  A  pidure  ought  alfo  to  be  quick,  free  and  lively ;  and 
if  there  be  many  of  them  in  one  piece,  they  ought  to  be  To  or*^ 
dered  as  not  to  appear  crowded,  or  to  fall  oftenHvely  ;  but  be* 
ing  difpos'd  graoefiilly  (on  the  fore  ground  efpecially)  fo  to  md^' 
nage  the  whole,  -  that  the  reft  of  the  figures  decline  and  leffisn 
proportionably  and  gradually,  both  in  magnitude,  height  and 
ftrength  according  to  their  feveral  diftances. 

DRAWING  of  mixed  and  uncertain  FORMS.  ' 

1.  In  order  to  the  drawing  the  form  of  any  beaft,  begin  at 
the  forehead  with  the  lead  or  coal,  drawing  downward  the  nofc, 
mouth,  upper  and  nether  chop,  ending  the  line  at  the  throat. 

2.  Then  viewing  it  again  where  you  begun,  from  the  fore« 
head  over  the  head,  ears  and  neck,  continuing  till  you  have  given. 

the  fiiU  compafi  of  the  buttock  %  then  mark  out  the  legs  and 
feet,  * 

3,  Viewing 
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3.  Viewing  it  again,  touch  out  the  breaft  with  the  eminencf 
thereof;  laftly  finiih  the  tail,  paws,  tongue,  teeth,  beard  and 
feveral  (hadows. 

4.  In  drawuig  beafts,  youmuft  be  well  acquainted  with  their 
(hape  and  adion,  without  which  you  will  never  perform  any 
thing  excellent  in  that  kind;  and  here  if  you  draw  it  in  an 
emblem  or  the  like,  you  ought  to  fhew  the  landfcape  of  the 
country  natural  to  that  beafts 

5.  In  birds  begin  alio  Hff^  draught  at  the  head  (and  beware  of 
making  it  too  big)  then  htfDg  the  breaft  line,    from  under  the 
throat,  down  to  tlie  legs,  there  ftay  and  begin  at  the  pinion  to 
make  the  wing,    which  being  Joined  to  the  back-line,   wHI  be 
prcfently  iinifii'd. 

6.  The  eye,  legs  and  train  mu^  be  drawn  lafl,  always  let- 
ting (in  birds  as  in  beafts)  the  farthd(l  leg  be  ftiorteft,  their  fea- 
thers are  the  fame  to  them  as  the  fcair  in  beafts,  and  therefore 
muft  take  their  beginning  at  the  h^d  very  fmall,  and  fail  ia 
one  way  backwards  in  five  ranks,  greater  and  greater  to  the  con- 
dufion. 

7.  /ff/^^j,  as  flies,  bees,  wafps,  grafs -hoppers,  worms  and  fuch 
like  are  eafily  to  be  drawn  and  not  hard  to  be  laid  in  colours  ; 
in  doing  thefe  it  will  at  firft  be  abfolutely  necefiary  to  have  the 
living  pattern  before  your  eyes. 

8.  To  draw  aJUnuer  begin  from  the  rofe-tuft  or  wart  in  the 
middle,  as  in  a  rofe  or  marigold,  with  the  yellow  tuft,  which 
being  made,  draw  lines  equally  divided  from  thence  to  the  greateft 
compafs  or  extent  of  the  flower. 

9.  They  may  be  drawn  either  fully  open  or  in  the  bud,  and 
laden  with  dew,  wet  and  worms,  and  then  with  the  coal  or 
lead,  may  be  drawn  rudely  the  leaves,  giving  them  afterwards 
their  veins  or  jaggednefs. 

10.  Tq  take  the  natural  and  lively  (hape  of  the  leaf  of  any 
herb  or  tree. 

'^irjl  take  the  leaf  you  would  have ^  and  gently  hruije  the  ribs 
am  veins  on  the  hackjide  of  it^  afterwards  wet  the  fide  with  lin-- 
feed  oil;  and  then  prefs  it  hard  upon  a  piece  of  clean  white  paper ^ 
andfo  youjhall  have  the  perfeSf  figure  of  the  faid  leaf  with  every 
vein  of  it  fo  exactly  exprefsd^  as  being  lively  coloured  it  wiUjeem 
to  be  truly  natural,    .    • 

General  ohfervations  on  DRAWING. 

1.  In  drawing  well  you  muft  endeavour  to  make  your  corn- 
pofitions  conformable  to  thofe  of  the  ancients,  and  their  ctiftoms^ 
yet  having  refpeiS  alfo  to  the  prefent  times. 

2.  Avoid  whatfoever  has  no  relation  to  the  fubjeA  in  hand, 
Cr  that  may  not  be  proper  to  itj  nor  muft  you  put  into  principal 
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places,  fuch  things  as  have  but  a  fmall  relation  to  it;  thofirbe^ 
ing  to  be  referv'd  for  the  minutes  of  the  defign. 

^.  In  pi£(u res  neither  the  face,  proportion,  age  nor  colours 
are  to  be  alike  in  all,  but  they  are  to  be  as  difierent,  as  the  true 
and  living  objcfts  themfelves  are. 

4.  Let  your  fubjed  be  beautiful  and  noble,  furntih'd  with  de- 
lights and  charms,  elegant,  and  plea{ing« 

5.  Let  your  invention  be  good,  and  the  poftures  of  your  de- 
fign  agreeable  and  harmonious  in  refpefb  to  light  and  fliadow^ 
%vith  the  colours  which  are  afterwards  to  be  added,  taking  fiofn 
each  what  may  moft  conduce  to  the  beauty  of  the  work. 

6.  The  principal  part  of  the  pi£hire  ought  to.  appear  in  the 
middle  of  the  piece  under  the  ftrohgeft  light,  that  it  may  be 
more  remarkable  than  the  reft,  and  not  be  hidden  or  obfcur'd 
from  the  fight  by  other  adjacent  figures ;  yet  fo  that  all  together 
may  compofe  but  one  body  with  the  drapery  proper  for  the 
fame. 

7.  All  the  members  or  parts  of  the  figure  ought  to  be  combined 
or  knit  together  in  a  kind  of  harmony,  .as  the  portions  of  tbe 
fame  part  are,  that  no  cha(m  may  appear  to  be  left,  which 
will  difgrace  the  work. 

8.  If  there  be  crouds  or  heaps  of  obje£b,  let  them  be  made 
diftin^t  by  different  poftures  and  motions,  which  ought  not  lo 
be  alike,  any  more  than  their  parts,  nor  ought  they  to  be  all 
on  one  fide,  but  fet  as  much  as  may  be  in  oppofition  one  to  tbe 
other. 

9.  If  among  many  figures,  fome  fhew  their  fore^parts,  let 
others  fhew  their  hinder  parts,  oppofing  as  it  were  the  back 
or  buttocks  to  the  belly. 

I  o.  And  if  the  piece  contain  many  figures,  let  not  one  fide 
of  it  be  void  or  empty,  while  the  other  is  fill'd  to  the  borders  $ 
but  let  the  parts  and  matter  be  fo  difpos'd,  that  both  fides  maj 
equally  participate  of  the  amplitude  of  the  defign. 

1 1 .  Let  there  not  be  too  many  figures  in  your  piece,  for  it 
will  not  be  poflible  to  difpofe  and  introduce  them  into  the  work 
with  fuch  a  grace,  as  may  make  the  whole  beautiful* 

1 2.  Becaufe  many  difpers'd  obje£b  breed  confufion,  detract- 
ing from  the  work  that  elegancy  and  pleafingnefs  whkh  ought 
to  give  pleafure  to  the  beholder. 

13.  But  if  the  work  is  to  confiftof  many  figures,  you  ought 
to  conceive  the  whole  defign  in  your  mind  together  ;  that  when 
it  is  perform'd  it  may  appear  at  the  firft  view,  as  the  produdl  of 
perfe£l  harmony,  and  as  the  real  work  of  nature.  .    . 

14.  Such  parts  as  are  not  cafy  to  be.feen,  and  are  not  natural 
and  all  forc'd  adlions  and  motions^  aUb  uncomely  poftures  and 
parts,  are  to  be  whoHj^omitted* 
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t;.  You  (houkl  alfo  avoid  all  out-lines,  and  other  lln^,  which 
ftre  either  equal  or  parallel,  on  conftitute  any  pointed  or  geome* 
trical  figure,  whether  triangles,  fquares,  quinquangles,  heson- 
gles,  bfc.  which  hj  their  exadneit  or  feeming  exadneft  fpoit 
the  natural  beauty,  and  give  difpleafure  to  the  eye. 

i6.  You  are  not  to  tie  yourfelf  up  too  ftridly  to  nature^  but 
ibmetimes  you  may  give  a  loofe  to  the  flights  of  fancy  mnd  jour 
own  genius ;  by  which  many  times  things  are  added  to  lenicr 
the  defign  much  more  beautiful 

17.  Yet  the  beauties  of  nature  are  to  be  imitated,  as  hat  beta 
done  by  the  ancients ;  for  which  reafon  the  whok  uniyerfe  ii 
to  be  view'd  and  contemplated,  to  (urnilh  the  mind  with  great 
and  noble  ideas,  with  which  the  work  being  adorn'd,  they  may 
be  as  (b  many  charms  upon  the  fenfes,  i:fc.  of  the  beholden. 

18.  If  the  piece  has  but  one  fingle  figure,  it  ouaht  to  be  per* 
foBdy  finifh'd  in  all  its.  parts ;  the  drapery  fwtetly  ^read  over  it, 
the  folds  large  and  following  the  order  and  motion  of  the  parts^ 
that  they  may  be  feen,  as  it  were,  ufuUrmatb  by  the  lighta  and 
Ihadows  appendant. 

19.  If  the  parts  be  too  much  diftant  from  each  other»  ib  that 
there  are  void  fpaces  left,  place  there  fome  fold  or  folds  which 
muft  be  deeply  fliadowed,  to  conilitute  a  ieemiog  joining  (as  it 
were)  of  tte  parts. 

20.  The  beauty  of  drapery  confifls  not  in  the  multitude  of 
die  folds,  nor  the  beauty  of  limbs  m  the  quantity  and  ri(ing  of 
the  mufcles ;  but  rather  in  their  natural  order  and  fimi^idty. 

21.  The  management  of  the  drapery  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
quality  of  the  perfons,  if  it  be  of  a  clown  or  flave,  it  ought  to 
be  concife  and  fhort ;  if  of  magiftrates,  bold  and  ample ;  if  of  la- 
dies, light,  fweet  and  foft. 

22.  Folds  are  fometimes  to  be  drawn  out  from  hollows  and 
deep  ihadows,  to  which  you  are  to  give  a  fwdling,  that  receiv- 
ing the  light,  it  may,  as  it  were,  extend  the  clearnefs  to  tboft 
places  where  the  body  requires  it,  and  fo  thofe  hard  Ihadowii^ 
which  are  ever  ungraceful,  will  be  avoided. 

23.  In  laying  the  fcene  of  the  pi£hjre,  you  are  to  confider  the 
places  fuppos'd,  the  countries  where  brought  forth,  the  manner 
of  their  ^ions,  with  the  ufe  and  cufloms  belonging  to  them. 

24.  You  are  to  follow  the  order  of  nature;  as  in  drawing  or 
painting  clouds,  lightening,  fun-fhine,  tsfc.  to  place  them  to* 
wards  the  top  of  the  piece,  not  towards  the  bottom  ;  and  000- 
trariwife  in  putting-wells,  waters,  caves,  foundations,  &ir. 

25.  The  lights  and  (hadows  of  round  bodies  ought  to  be  livdy 
and  ftrong,  but  in  their  turnings,  they  ought  to  lofe  themfelvcs 
jnfenfibly,  and  confufedlv,  without  a  fudden  or  abrupt  predpi* 
tation  of  the  light,  all  of  a  fudden,  into  the  ihadow,  or  the  Iha- 
dQW  into  the  light«  ^6,  But 
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s6.  Silt  the  parfiage  ef  one  into  the  other  ought  to  be  ea^^ 
fweet  and  imperceptifaie,  that  k^  they  are  to  change  graduanv 
the  light  to  Aide  (as  it  were)  into  the  ihadow,  and  the  Iha^ow 
into  &e  fight. 

27.  In  the  fame  manner,  as  if  you  would  man:^  a  fingle 
head  or  figure)  yeu  muft  (in  conformity  to  thefe  precepts)  draw 
a  heap  of  figures  composed  of  feveral  parts. 

2€.  And  where  you  have  feveral  heaps  of  figures  (which  ought 
not  to  exceed  three  or  four)  you  muft  take  heed,  (6  to  plaice  or 
feparate  them  from  each  other,  that  they  may  be  plainly  d^jftin- 
guifli'd,  by  lights,  fhadows  or  colours. 

29.  Anid  thcfe  things  ought  to  be  manag'd  fo  dextroufly,  that 
the  bodies  may  appear  inlightened  by  the  ftadows,  which  hound 
the  light  and  not  be  permitted  fuddenly  to  go  fiuther ;  and  on 
the  contrary  the  (hadows  ihould  be  made  evident,  by  enlighten-? 
ing  the  ground. 

30.  A  round  body  fliould  be  drawn  in  the  fame  manner  that 
we  behold  it  in  a  convex  mirrour,  in  which  the  figures  aad  all 
other  things  are  feen  to  bear  out  with  more  life  and  ftreqgtfa) 
than  even  nature  herfelf. 

DRAWING,    ?By  thefe  terms  are  fomctimcs  underftood 

DESIGNING,  5  the  expreffing  our  thoughts  upon  papefj  or 
whatever  ot^ier  flat  fuperficies ;  and  that  by  refemblances  form'd 
by'a  pen,  crayon,  thalk,  or  the  like.  But  more  commoxlly, 
^'be  gk/ing  the  juft  form,  anddimeirfionof  vifibleobjeAs,  accord- 
ing as  they  appear  to  the  eye ;  if  they  are  pretended  to  be  de- 
fcrib'd  in  their  natural  dimenfions ;  if  not,  but  bigger  or  lefler^ 
then  Drawing  or  Defigning^  fignifies  only  the  giving  thofe  things 
their  true  form,  which  implies  anexaft  proportionable  magnify- 
ing,  or  diminiihing  in  every  part  alike. 

And  this  comprehends  alio  giving  the  true  fhapes,  places^  and 
even  ^legrees  of  tights,  Aadows,  and  refle£Hons;  beotufe  if  thefe 
are  not  right,  if  the  thing  has  not  its  due  force  or  relief,  the 
true  form  of  what  is  pretended  to  be  drawn  cannot  be  given  ; 
thefe  (hew  the  out-lines  all  round,  and  in  every  part,  as  well  as 
where  the  ob]e3  is  terminated  on  its  back-'ground. 

In  a  compofition  of  feveral  figures,  or  whatever  other  bodied^ 
if  the  perfpefiive  is  not  juft,  the  Drcnving  of  that  compofition  i^ 
falfe.  This  therefore  is  alfo  imply'd  by  this  term.  That  the 
perfpe£livc  muft'be  obferv'd  in  the  Drawing  of  a  fingie  figure 
cannot  be  doubted. 

I  know  Drawifig  is  not  commonly  underftood  to  comprehend 
the  clair-$ifcure,  refirf!,  and  perjpe^ive^  but  it  does  not  fOUaW^ 
however,  that  what  1  advance  is  not  right.  ' 

Vol.  I.  X  But 
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It  mud  be  conferb'dy  in  the  paintings  you  have  th6  colours, 
atid  the  laft  deteritiinatioii  of  the  mailer,  with  the  entire  com- 
plekfonof  the  work.  The  thoughts  and  finiOiings  are  in  a  great 
mcafure  r«en  in  the  prints  of  fuch  works  of  vrhich  prints  are 
made,  ifor  is  a  Dnnvitig  deftitute  of  colouring  abfolutely ;  on  the 
contrary,  one  frequently  fees  beautiful  t;nts  in  the  paper,  waflies, 
ink,'  and  chalks  of  drawings  ;  but  what  is  wanting  in  fome  rc- 
fpdBt&  is  abundantly  recompenfed  in  others;  for  in  thefe  mrorks  the 
xn^^fs  not  being  embarrafsM  with  colours  have  had  a  full  fcope, 
and  perftd  liberty,  which  is  a  very  conliderable  advantage, 
cfpecialty  to  fome  of  them.  There  is  a  fpiric  and  fire,  a  free- 
dom, and  delica<^y  in  the  drawings  of  GiuHo  Rotnan^  Polydvrt^ 
Ptfifitteggiano^  Battijia  Franco^  &c.  which  are  not  to  be  feen  in 
their  paintings :  a  pen  or  chalk  will  perform  what  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  done  with  a  pencil ;  and  a  pencil  with  a  thin  liquid  only 
what  cannot  be  done  when  one  has  a  variety  of  colours  to  ma- 
nage, efpecially  in  oil. 

And  there  is  this  farther  confideration  to  endear  thofe  dravi- 
ings  we  have  to  us ;  no  more  can  be  had  than  what  are  now  in 
being;  no  new  ones  can  be  made ;  the  number  of  thefe  muft  ne- 
ocflarilydiminifhby  time,  and  accidents,  but  cannot  be  fupply'd; 
thfe  World  muft  be  content  with  what  it  has:  for  though  there 
are  ingenious  men  endeavouring  to  tread  in  the  fteps  of  thefe 
prodigies  of  art,  whofe  woiks  we  are  fpeaking  of,  there  b  yet 
no  appearance  that  any  will  equal  them  ;  though  I  am  in  hope« 
that  our  own  nation  does,  or  will  produce  thofe  that  will  conte 
as  near  to  them  as  any  other,  I  mean  as  to  hiflory-painting. 
for  that  we  excel  all  others  in  portraits  is  indifputable. 

I  (hall  only  add,  that  the  fit  ft  sketches  not  being  intended  to 
exprefs  more  than  the  general  ideas ;  any  incorreflnefs  in  the 
figures,  or  pcrfpcflire,  or  the-  like,  are  not  to  be  accounted  as 
faults;  exadnefs  was  not  in  the  idea,  the  sketch,  nocwithftanil- 
ing  fuch  fceming  faults,  may  flicw  a  noble  thought,  and  be  ex- 
ecuted with  a  vaft  fpirit,  which  was  ail  pretended  to,  and  which 
being  performed,  it  may  be  faid  to  be  well  drawn,  although  in- 
corrcft  as  to  other  matters.  But  when  correction  is  preienJed 
to,  (and  this  is  alwa)  s  the  cafe  of  a  finifti*d  Drawing  or  piftjre] 
then  to  have  any  dcledl  in  Drawings  in  thb  fenfc  of  the  term, 
is  a  fault. 

A  very  curious  method  of  DRAWING  all  PERSPECTIVE 
in  tk(  moji  natural  manu'T^  without  obferving  the  ruUs.  It  may 
be  of  good  fervice  to  fuch  as  love  painting;  and  take  pleafure 
in  pra^ifing  the  fame,  without  being  willing  to  be  at  the  pains 
of  opening  the  compafles  or  taking  up  the  ruler  to  draw  lines. 
For  in  this  method  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  are  requirM; 
and  yet  the  fineft  draughts  may  be  made  hereby  of  buildingst 
gardens,  landfcapcs,  tfc.    Sec  pliattc,  fig.  i*  Before 
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Before  we  come  to  the  gifUiod  kfelf  it  miift  be  obrcrv'd  that 
the  principal  requifite  therein  is  a  large  piec^  of  fine  clear  f^^Jk^ 
fitted  into  a  fine  wooden  fr^me,  exprcfs'd  at  the  bottom  of  tl\e 
plate  by  letter  A. 

This  frame  is  to  Aide  between  two  cheeks  or  pieces  of  wood 
an  inch  and  half  thick,  which  are  rai^'d  at  the  twp  extremes  qf 
a  board  the  breadth  of  the  fr^oie,  i.  e.  about  a  foot  bre^d)  ^ 
(hewn  in  B  C»  which  is  difpos'd  to  receive  the  frame  A« 

In  the  middle  of  the  board  one  or  more  fquare  holes  pivifi  hi^ 
made  as  in  £  to  receive  the  fiit  ruler  F)  fo  as  it  may  bf  raifcd 
or  lowered  at  pleafure.  At  the  top  of  which  riUer  is  4  cirdt 
of  three  or  four  inches  diameter;  but  no  thicknefs,  being  made 
of  tin  or  the  like  and  having  a  little  aperture  about  the  fi^e  of  a 
pea  in  the  middle,  the  whole  is  reprefented  tpgether  in  G* 

Now  though  the  mere  figure  ihews  the  application)  yet  I  wiU 
defer ibe  the  method  of  proceeding. 

Having  therefore  plac'd  the  inftrument  G  before  the  MoGt 
you  would  draw,  look  through  the  little  hole  or  Qg)it  F,  wi 
if  you  fee  all  the  propos'd  obje£b  reprefented  on  the  glafs,  the 
inftrument  is  fix'd,  otherwife  bring  the  fight  oearer  the  ^lafsy 
till  you  fee  the  whole  of  what  is  required. 

The  piece  being  thus  re^ified,  you  are  to  draw  pn  the  gl^l^ 
every  thing  that  you  fee  thereon  through  the  hole  F,  which  has 
the  fame  ened  here  as  the  point  of  fisht  in  other  methods.  And 
it  is  certain,  that  every  thing  thus  drawn  on  the  glafs,  the  eye 
being  fix'd  to  the  little  hole,  will  be  according  to  the  ftrifl  lules 
of  pcrfpedive. 

Every  body  knows  how  to  take  or  copy  off  what  is  ifyis  de* 
fign*d  on  the  gla(s.  'Tis  beft  to  draw  the  lines  and  figures  on 
glafs  with  pen  and  ink  j  then  wetting,  the  back  fide  pfthe  glafs 
a  little,  and  laying  a  moid  flieet  of  paper  on  the  fide  that  has 
the  defign ;  rub  or  prefs  the  paper  gently  thereon,  and  the  whole 
draught  will  be  impreft  or  transferred  bom.  the  glafs  upon  the 
paper. 

Some  advife  to  make  ufe  of  a  pencil  and  colours ;  but  in  (hort 
every  body  is  left  to  their  own  difcretion,  it  is  enough  to  know 
the  method  in  general. 

A  defign  of  a  palace  is  as  eafily  taken  this  way  as  a  land- 
fcape ;  and  a  church  as  a  houfe  or  chamber }  all  required  in  aay 
of  them  being  to  pitch  on  a  place  where  the  whole  thing  to  be 
reprefented  may  be  feen  ;  and  to  bring  the  fight  to  the  proper 
nearnefs  to  the  glafs.  A  painter  may  ufe  the  fame  method  for  the 
drawing  of  figures,  poftures,  ^c,  from  nature,  iftatues,  relievo's, 
and  in  fliort  every  thing;  it  being  certain  that  a  little  practice 
will  render  the  method  exceeding  feafible  and  eafy.    See  plate. 
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Anothtr  elegant  manner  £/*  DRAWING  in  perjpe^ivi.  This 
method  is  as  curious  as  the  former  \  and  fome  even  prefer  it,  by 
reafon  there  is  a  double  draught  required  in  that;  one  on  the 
glafs,  and  a  fccond  copied  or  imprinted  from  it ;  whereas  in  the 
prefent  method,  only  a  fingle  draught  is  made,  and  that  as  ex-  j 
adly  as  the  former. 

I  (hall  not  defcribe  the  ftruflure  of  this  inftrument ;  it  being 
the  fame  with  that  already  mentioned,  excepting  that  the  frame 
inftead  of  the  glafs  fitted  in  it,  muft  be  divided  into  a  number 
of  little  fquares  by  fine  threads;  drawn  at  equal  diftancei 
from  each  fide  of  the  frame  acrofs  each  other,  forming  what  we 
call  a  reticula  or  lettice.     See  plate,  fig.  2. 

As  to  the  number  of  fquares  that  is  left  to  difcretion,  all  that 
is  necefTary  to  be  added,  is,  that  they  muft  not  be  too  large, 
that  you  may  work  the  more  exa£My;  nor  too  fmall  for  fear  of 
being  confus'd. 

For  the  practice ;  place  the  piece  H  in  fuch  manner,  as  that 
you  may  fee  all  the  objeAs  you  mean  to  defign  through  the  hole 
of  the  fight  I. 

If  the  defign  (hould  be  larger  than  the  compats  of  the  frame 
or  reticular  your  chequer  fquaves  muft  be  made  gn  the  cloth  or 
jpiaper  larger  than  thofe  of  the  frame. 

If  the  defign  be  intended  fmaller  on  the  doth,  lie  than  the 
frame,  make  the  fquares  lefs ;  otherwife  they  are  to  be  of  the 
iame  fize. 

But  in  all  the  cafes  make  the  fame  number  of  fquares  on  the 
paper,  k^c,  as  are  in  the  frame  when  you  look  through  the 
fight  I. 

Thus  transferring  proportionably  from  the  fquares  in  the  one 
to  the  correfponding  ones  in  the  other ;  the  perfpedive  will  be 
as  juft,  as  if  you  had  gone  by  the  ftridt  rules,  and  ii^'d  the  com- 
pafs,  rulcT,  6fr. 

The  two  figures  fhcw  how  the  piece  H  is  to  be  placed  in  or-   \ 
der  to  defign  on  a  table,  the  expedient  is  of  excellent  u(%  in  paint- 
ing, and  fcrves  to  draw  very  exactly  any  peifpcftivc  fraught, 
to  copy  paintings,  draw  to  the  life,  l^c.     See  plate,  fig.  2. 
Short  rules  for  drawing  in  perfpeifive. 
If  we  obferve  the  faults  daily  committed  in  the  defign ing  of 
landfcapes,  or  drawing  views  and  profpeds,  the  knowledge  of 
ibmcthing  of  perfpcctivc,  in  order  (o  correfling  and    avoiding 
fuch  errors^  for  the  underflanding  that  art,  will  render  any  one 
capable  of  drawing  any  thing  with  mathematical  truth  and  cer- 
tainty. 

It  may  reafonably  be  bellev'd,  that  fo  many  miftakes  as  are  com- 
monly made  In  irlrawir.gs  proceed  from  the  apprehenfions  tliat 
fome  have  of  the  length  of  time,  it  will  take  up  to  render  khem- 

3  iyvei 
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Telves  mafters  of  perfpefdve,  and  by  being  Trightened  at  the  dif- 
ficiilties,  they  conceive  are  in  that  ftudy ;  imagining  that  it  is 
abfolutely  neceflary  that  a  perfon  mufl  be  well  grounded  in  the 
mathematicks,  before  he  can  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  in 
perfpcdive. 

This  having  difcourag'd  many  from  engaging  the  rein,  the  rules 
relating  to  this  art,  has  given  occafion  to  the  giving  the  following 
leflbns,  how  to  lay  any  plan  in  perfpefiive,    and  raife  pillars 
or  buildings  to  due  heights  according  to  their  proper  diftanccs* 
For  the  firft  lejpm  tf  the  plan.    See  fig.  i. 

Suppofe  you  have  a  fquare  piece  of  pavement,  as  in  fig.  i, 
confifting  of  twenty  five  pieces  of  marble,  each  a  foot  fquare,  k 
maft  be  meafured  exactly,  and  laid  regularly  down  upon  paper ; 
you  may  likewife  for  your  better  obfervation,  mark  every  other 
ftone  or  marble  black,  which  will  better  inform  you  how  every 
particular  fquare  will  appear,  when  you  have  a  true  perfpe£live 
view  of  them  s  or  elfe  you  may  number  every  one,  and  when 
the  fecond  or  following  leflbn  is  done  number  thofe  in  the  per- 
fpe6^ive  plan,  with  the  fame  figures  as  are  mark'd  on  the  firft  plan. 

Leffbn  II.  of  laying  the  figure  i .  in  perfpeSfive.     Sec  plate, 

fig.   2, 

It  Is  Co  be  underftood  in  perfpe^ve,  that  there  are  two  points 
to  be  confidered,  the  firft  is  call'd  the  point  of  fight.  See  POINT 
of  SIGHT  in  letter  P,  that  is  what  relates  to  every  thing  ia 
our  view,  from  the  place  where  we  ftand  to  take  our  view^ 
for  the  perfpedive  will  ftill  be  true,  according  to  the  appearance 
of  the  plan  to  our  eye;  if  we  ftand  at  a  corner,  or  in  the  mid- 
dle, or  at  any  point,  the  method  I  ftiall  prefcribe  prefently, 
will  lay  the  pkm  juftly  before  you,  as  it  will  appear.    See  plate, 

fig.   2. 

The  other  point  is  call'd  the  point  of  diftance,  becaufe  it  go- 
verns the  diftances,  and  the  proportions  of  every  thing  we  can 
truly  fee  of  the  plan,  in  whatever  pofition  we  happen  to  be. 
See  POINT  of  DISTANCE  in  letter  P. 

At  A  you  fee  the  plan  of  figure  i,  this  is  divided  into  fquares, 
as  mentioned  in  that  figure,  the  three  a(  the  bottom  mark'd 
BCD,  in  both,  and  the  fquares  in  the  plan  A  mark'd 
I,  2,  3,  4,  are  thofe  which  are  mark'd  in  perfpedive  with  the 
fame  numbers. 

Now  to  lay  your  pian  in  perfpcAive,  fix  your  point  of  fight, 
as  you  obferve  in  the  figure,  more  or  leis  to  the  right  or  left 
as  you  think  proper ;  then  draw  the  line  K  K^  parallel  to,  and 
ac  what  diftance  you  will  from  the  line  L  L  ;  then  raife  a  line 
from  each  fide  from  L  to  K,  to  form  the  figure  you  fee,  as 
a  frame  to  your  pidure ;  then  draw  a  line  from  the  corner  K» 
which  is  the  poiot  of  diftance  to  L,  and  this  line  wiU  regulate 
•  Che  work«  X  4  Thca 
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TII611  diaw  lines  from  Che  fquares  ofthe  plan  to  tbe  point  of 
light,  is  ezaAly  as  poffible,  and  wfaereTcr  the  line  of  diftanoe  cuts 
thofe  lilies,  which  are  drawn  from  the  ffiires  of  the  plan  to  the 
point  cfQ^t^  that  marks  where  your  fquares  in  perfpcMSiye  ought 
to  be ;  then  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  line  L  L,  where  the  lineof 
diftanoe  cuts,  and  that  will  give  you  the  true  figure  of  eyery 
ipiare;  fo  D  in  the  perfpedive  plan,  anfwtn  to  D  in  tbe  mca* 
fiired  plan,  and  i,  a,  3,  4,  anfwers  to  the  others  in  the  fiune. 

When  you  have  done  this,  the  next  rule  you  are  to  know, 
IS.  to  know  how  to  raife  either  pillars,  trtes,  bbufcs  or  any  other 
bodies^  according  to  their  refpe&ive  heights  atdificrent  diftances 
and  proportion,  on-  the  plan  you  have  laid  down 

Liffin  HI.  Jlgun  3.  Htw  to  raifi  pillars  mr  afiy  Mies  rf  a 

ctrtain  proportion  in  pir^Sti^e. 

Your  plan  being  now  meafured  out  in  perfpedive,  into  (qmres 
of  a  ibot,  one  of  thefe  fquares  in  this  lefibn  fenres  for  the  bafe  or 
bottom  of  a  pillar  a  foot  thick ;  the  figure  3  in  the  plate  is  ex- 
adiy  of  tke  fame  dimenfions  of  the  plan  hiA  in  perlpefiive  at 
figure  2. 

Firft  nrark  the  line  L  K  in  equal  proportbiis,  by  the  (ame 
fcale  of  the  ground  plan,  figure  2,  ^s  a  b  c  d,  which  are  fo 
many  feet  in  height,   and  they  (landing  on  (he  bafe  of  the  firft 

Sure,  are  upright,  not  in  perfpei&ive ;  then  draw  a  line  pa- 
id with  L  I,  fi'om  number  4  which  gives  you  tiie  front  of 
tbe  body  yoo  are  to  mife ;  and  if  it  h  to  be  only  three  feet  high, 
draw  a  line  crofs  from  C  to  the  line  rais'd  froiii  number  4, 
and  that  determines  the  height,  which  you  will  then  find  to  be 
a  foot  high  by  meafure ;  then  from  the  top  of  the  line  4 
draw  a  Unc,  with  a  black  lead  pencil,  to  the  point  of  fight,  and 
raife  another  line  from  3  parallel  to  the  line  4,  till  it  touches 
the  pencil'd  line,  pafiing  from  4  to  the  point  of  fight,  which 
gives  you  the  fide  appearance  of  the  column  or  body,  as  you 
will  fee  it  in  the  place  where  you  ftand  [the  line  from  the  point 
3  (hould  be  drawn  with  a  pen,  becaufe  it  is  to  remain]  then 
with  a  pencil  draw  a  line  from  C  to  the  point  of  fight,  which 
tirill  determine  the  other  line,  to  make  the  ihape  of  the  top  of 
the  column;  and  then  raife  a  line  parallel  with  LI,  with  a 
pencil,  from  the  point  2,  till  it  touches  the  line  from  C  to  the 
point  of  fight. 

Then  draw  a  parallel  line  to  C  s  ^t  6,  7,  and  you  will  have 
the  fquare  of  the  top  of  the  pillar  or  column,  as  you  can  obferve 
It  from  the  place  where  you  fland,  which  is  fuppos'd  to  be  at  A. 

You  muft  remetnber,  that  the  line  drawn  from  a  to  6  is  only 

an  imaginary  line,  to  be  rubb'J  out ;  for  it  cannot  be  feen  from 

tbe  place  ofRanding,  and  therefore  mui^  not  appear  in  the  draw** 

ing ;  but  it  fhould  not  be  left  out,  becaufe  it  fhews  you  to  rcsu- 

^  the  ^r^r^  of  the  column.  DRYADES 
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DRYADES  [fo  call'd  of  Ar»$  Gr.  an  oak,  as  having  tbeir 
be^nning  with  trees  and  dying  again  wkh  them  j 

They  are  reprefented  as  beautiful  virgins ;  but  not  fo  fair  as 
the  Napea ;  but  of  a  brown  and  tawny  complejuon,  having 
their  hair  thick  like  mo(s,  and  their  habit  of  a  diirk  green  co- 
lour. 

GASPARO  DUGHET,  born  in  1600,  liv'd  ziRamcy  and 
excell'd  in  landApapes;  he  died  in  the  year  1663. 

ALBERT  DURER,  born  in  the  year  1471,  fcho- 
lar  of  his  father  and  Michael  ffVgemutbf  liv'd  at 
Nuremburgy  excell'd  in  hiftory  painting,  portraits, 
perfpedlive,  and  fculpture,  died  in  the  year  1528,  aged  fifty  fe- 
ven  years.     He  us'd  this  mark,  and  A  £  in  a  very  few  plates. 

John  Burchinayr  Auguftano  made  ufe  of  the  f^mer .  mark ; 
and  Matthew  Grunewald  of  Afchoffunhurg^  who  was  cotempo- 
rary  with  Durer;  as  alfo  AlarJt  Anthony  Raimmdiy  in  the  life 
of  Chrj/ij  copied  from  that  of  Albert  Durer^  for  which  the  lat- 
ter accus'd  him  before  the  fenate  of  Venice, 

BRASS  DUST.  This  is  commonly  call'd  gold  du/t;  the 
beft  (which  comes  from  Germany)  is  that  which  is  the  brighteft 
and  mod  gold  like  colour,  which  is  to  be  perodv'd  by  taking  a 
little  of  it  between  your  finger  and  thumb,  and  rubbing  them 
together;  if  it  be  good,  it  will  be  of  a  bright,  rich,  golden  hif- 
tre ;  if  bad,  will  be  of  a  dull,  clayiih  colour. 

The  coarfer  fort  works  well  with  gold  fize ;  but  not  with 
gum- water.  It  is  of  different  prices,  according  to  the  goodaefs; 
the  beft  is  worth  twelve  or  fourteen  fliillings  the  ounce,  when  tt 
the  fame  time  feme  other  forts  are  not  worth  above  fbur  or  five 
(hillings  the  ounce.  The  middle  fort,  which  is  worth  eight  or 
nine  (hillings  the  ounce,  will  work  well. 

Silver  DUST.  The  beft  of  this  comes  from  beyond  fea, 
having  a  lively  bright  luftre,  like  that  of  poliih'd  or  new  coined 
filver,  which  is  to  be  perceiv'd  by  rubbing  it  between  your  fin- 
ger and  thumb ;  whereas  the  worfer  fort  (which  is  made  in  Eng- 
land) is  dull,  dead,  and  heavy,  more  fit  for  a  colour  than  a  me- 
tal. The  difFerence  is  eafily  perceived  by  comparing  them  CO' 
gether. 

The  beft  is  worth  flxteen  (hillings  the  ounce ;  the  other  coun- 
terfeit is  not  valuable. 

Green  GOLD  DUST  is  an  adulterated  or  mixt  metal,  catt- 
ing a  kind  of  dead,  greenifh  colour,  and  is  worth  about  (ix 
(hillings  the  ounce. 

l^bfs,  as  alfo  the  following,  are  us'd  in-  garments,  flowers, 
houfes,  and  the  like^  making  the  work  more  beautiful  and  fur- 
pricing,  ^ 

Sullied 
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The  ifland  of  St.  Maurice  belonging  to  the  Dutch  likewile 
fuffiiflieft  jprrof  the  Ebonies  us'd  in  Europe, 

Authors^  and  travellers  eive  very  different  accounts  of  the 
Uack  Ebony  tree.  The  molt  authenlick  of  them  is  M.  Flacwrt^ 
who  reiided  many  years  at  Madagafcar^  as  governor  of  ft.  He 
tells  IB  the  tree  grows  very  high  and  large,  its  bark  black,  and 
itB  leavo  refembllng  thoTe  of  our  myrtle,  of  a  deep,  dusky  greea 
colour.- 

Tavirniir  faySf  that  the  iflanders  bury  their  trees  when  cut 
down  to  make  them  the  blacker. 

Pliny  and  Diifcorides  fay,  the  beft  Ebotty  comes  from  Ethiopia 
and  the  word  irom  India, 

Black  Hbony  is  much  preferred  to  that  of  other  colours;  the 
beft  is  of  a  jet  black,  free  of  veins  and  find,  very  maflive. 

It  yields  an  agreeable  perfume  when  laid  on  coals  ;  it  contains 
much  of  an  unSbuous  quality,  and  thence  eafily  takes  fire,  when 
burnt  while  green. 

-  It  is  now  much  lefs  usM  among  us  than  it  was  formerly,  fince 
the  difcovery  of  fo  many  ways  of  giving  other  haid  woods  a 
black  colour. 

As  to  green  Ebony^   befides  Madagafcar  and  St,  Maurice^  \i 
grows  alfo  in  the  Antilles^  and  efpecially  in  the  ifle  of  Tobago, 
■    The  tree  that  yields  it  is  very  bufby;    its  leaves  fmooth,  and 
of  a  fine  green  colour. 

Beneath  its  bark  is  a  white  rind  about  two  inches  chick ;  all 
beneath  which  to  the.  very  heart,  is  a  deep  gneen,  approaching 
cowards  a  black,  tho'  fometimes  ilreak'd  with  yellow  veins. 

Its  u(c  is  not  confiiiM  to  Mofaic  work  ;.  but  'tis  likcwiie  ufcful 
in  dyin^^,  as  yielding  a  fine  green  tincture. 

As  to  red  Ehony^  alfo  call'd  Grenadilla^  we  know  little  of  it 
mote  tlian  the  name. 

Cabinet-makers,  inlayers,  i^c,  make  pear-tree  and  other 
WOODS  pafs  for  Elony^  by  ebonizingy  or  giving  it  the  black  colour 
of  ir. 

This  is  done  !)y  fome  by  a  few  wafhcs  of  a  hot  decoiStion  of 
galls,  aiul  when  dryM,  by  adding  writmg-ink  on  it,  and  poiifli- 
ing  it  v/;th  a  iKtFbrufh  and  hot  wax. 

GERRARD  EDEMA  was  a  landfcape  painter  born  at  Am- 
/ierduTHy  and  difciple  of  Everdlne^  whofe  manner  he  at  firft  fol- 
low ;(l.  He  came  over  into  England  in  the  year  1670,  and  be- 
came very  famous  fur  landfcopesj,  his  manner  was  afterwards 
b;\  aJ  ::  J  b)!J,  in  imitation  of  fome  Italian  pictures.  His  pic- 
ture, con  in)  Illy  j.ftbrJ  a  fcene  of  clifis,  cafcades,  and  views  (as 
tlic  Icai  neJ  Dr.  Burnet  in  his  theory  Ciills  it)  of  a  broken  world ; 
hp  -hofc  i:  c  )jntry  iincultivatcd,  full  of  rocks  and  falls  of  water, 
tlie  lac:er  wf  which  he  never  failed  to  expreis  wcU>  di/perfing  a 


b»^«  ... 
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gentle  warmth  throughout  the  whole,  to  make  amends  for  the 
horror  of  the  profpeft  which  genjerally  ttprekntn  Norway  or  New- 
found-land, places  in  which  he  ftudied  as  Everdine  his  mafter  did 
before  him  ;  after  whom  there  are  extant  many  prints,  cxpnef- 
fing  a  country  wild  and  rude.  Mr.  Edema  died  in  Surrey  about 
the  year  1700,  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age, 

EDUCATION  is  rc^efcnted  in  painting  by  a  lady  at  full 
age,  clothed  in  a  cloth  of  gold ;  a  ray  (hining  upon  her,  ihews 
her  turgid  breaft;  holding  a  rod  in  one  hand,  feeming  to  teach 
a  child  to  read^;  on  her  left  iide  a  pale  fixed  in  theground^  with' 
a  tender  young  plant  tied  thereto,  which  (he  embraces  with  her 
right  arm. 

The  ray  fignifies,  that  the  grace  of  God  isneceffary,  and  that 
God  gives  the  increafc ;  the  breafls  denote  the  principal  parti 
of  Education,  to  teach  candidly,  and  to  commcmicate ;  the  rod 
correction ;  the  tender  plant,  her  endeavour  to  dired  and  fet 
flrait,  and  to  teach  good  manners. 

To  make  a  deep  EGMARINE.  Take  nine  drams  forty-eight 
grains  of  p6wder  of  CryJlaU  three  drams  twenty-four  grains  xtf 
verdegreafe^  and  one  ounce  five  drams  and  twenty- four  grains 
of  our  fine  fait  of  tartar ;  the  whole  reduced  into  fine  powder 
in  a  brafs  mortar,  and  then  bak'd  as  is  direSed  elfewhere.  Seef 
AQUA  or  AIQUE  MARINE. 

ELECTION  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  an  antient  ve- 
nerable dame  in  a  decent  habit,  a  gold  chain  with  a  heart  that 
feems  to  have  noble  and  lofty  notions ;  on  her  right  fide  a  flou- 
rifhing  oak,  on  her  left  a  ferpent  \  pointing  with  her  fore-fiqges! 
at  the  tree  j  (he  holds  a  label  with  this  motto,  Virtutem  Elfgo. 

Old,  and  of  a  noble  afpec^,  becaufe  experience  of  things  liSeti 
and  pra6tifed,  is  able  to  make  a  true  choice ;  the  heart  denotes 
counfel;  the  tree,  virtue,  as  being  firm,  deq>  and  verdant  ^  the 
Romans  gave  a  crown  of  it  to  valiant  captains. 

ELECtANCE  of  painting  is  not  founded  on  the  corre^nets 
of  the  defign,  as  appears  in  Kaphael  and  the  Antiyie.  It  is  moft 
fcnfibly  perceiv'd  in  works  otherwife  carelefs  and  inaccurate ;  as 
in  Correggio,  where  notwithflanding  all  the  dtfeOs  zr.  to  juffaiefa 
of  defign,  there  is  an  elcga,nce  even  in  the  manner  of  the  de- 
fign it&lf,  as  well  as  in  the  turn  of  the  attitudes,  Cffr. 

The  Elegance  of  a  defign  is  a  manner  of  Being,  which  em- 
bellifhes  and  heightens  objects,  either  as  to  their  form  or  colour, 
Ci  both,  without  deflrovrng  or  perverting  the  truth. 

To  make  the  FOUR  ELEMENTS  appear  in  a  glafs.  Takd 
jet  in  fine  .powder  an  ounce  and  a  half,  oil  of  tartar  jptr  dfH- 
qtilum  (  made  without  any  addition  of  water  )  -two  oimcdi, 
coloured  of  a  light  gnen  with  verdegreafi ;  add  thereto  fpirit  oT 
wine^  tinged  wkh  %  light  bluc^  with  two  ounces  df  ind^o ;  di 
^  the 
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tbthdt  reSlfied  f^:\z  cf  r^'p^^rr:  v,  t'-.i'd  of  a  Uzht  red,  wia 
two  ovr.ces  cf  rr^idir ,,  t:..x  2.II  the^'c  :n  a  gli.:i^  ax^  flake 
them  Vjg'^h^Ti  ard  you  will  :'«  tl«  h-eaw  cloji  jgz  il  k>  ibc 
t»c:om,  a.'»<i  rcp'tft.'.:  tr.c  ca::.-.  Nfx:  iac  cii  of  tariar  nua 
green  fi !;,  rcp.efrnt.ns  :r.:  wafer:  a:on  tnat  fwiOis  che  ^u/ 
fpirit  of  win*,  rccrrlcr.:  rz  trt  *:.-  or  sky  ^  an<i  Lfpf«rino&  01 
all  fwims  the  red  oil  cf  :u^* i^.:i\i^  rjprefcr.iing  the  eicaien:o: 
fixe. 

It  is  ftranze  to  Tc-,  how  a^tsr  (haicing  all  rhcfc  together  they 
Will  be  dif*:r.ct"v  f:::ark:c«t  one  from  anct;er. 

£L£MI    <:  A'l   r:^m  £xVr:7   is    a   pe!iiiC:d   rehn   or   a  whitllh 
ELEMY  :  co!oj',  ir.rc'.Ti  xt  wi-.h  '.cilow.ih  parrkles,  Hhica 
give  it  rruch  the  cr.ic  -jr  arc  Cv-Kfifzerice  of  wax. 

It  ii  c^LM  ^:<m  £.':/.'./ 1  Li  .It  irTtpropcriy,  inafmuch  as  it  takes 
fire  ren -::])-  enough,  2^:  i  c\'7.-\\th  in  liquars  of  an  oily  qualicv, 
which  arc  the  ch-rictt-s  (.f  r  :".n. 

It  flows  from  incifior.s  m  .Jc  in  the  trurk,  and  large  branchies 
of  a  kind  of  oiive-tret-,  2r'>wing  in  Etbhpia  and  ^rjtia  Fiiix. 
It  is  alfo  found  in  the  PyuilU^  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Natdes 

Ponut  and  Lemery  in  their  treatiic  of  drug*,  de&ribe  Elcrd  as 
a  white  rofin,  bordering  on  green,  odoriterous,  and  brought 
from  Ethiopia^  in  cakes  cf  twj  or  three  pounds  a  piece,  wxapp*d 
up  in  the  leaves  of  the  Indian  cane. 

The  true  gum  Elcmi  ii  that  above  defcribM ;  but  there  are 
feveral  fpurious  ones,  fume  natural,  and  others  fa&itious,  fre- 
quently fold  for  the  fame. 

7' he  fidtjtious  or  counterfeit  is  made  of  rofin,  wa{h*d  with  ci! 
oi afpicy  iho'  the  ill-fmL-ll  and  white  colour  might  eafiJy  difcover 
the  deceit.     I'he  n4tufal  gums  vcnJcJ  for  Elemi  are, 

1.  A  c:um  brought  from  the  /l.nctican  iflands  in  bairels  of  di- 
vers weights,  covcr'd  up  with  ihc  leaves  of  a  plane  unknown 
in  Europe. 

2.  The  next  might  be  taken  for  rcfm^  but  for  its  fniell,  which 
is  fomcthiiig  fwecicr,  ami  more  aro::,;i'ick. 

3.  Another  is  of  an  ?ini  coK'ur,  bo:dcr;ngon  brown,  brought 
over  in  large  pieces,  very  (^iy  and  friable. 

Ponu't  does  not  take  any  of  them  for  natural ;  but  rather  fup- 
pofcs  them  to  he  on^'naily  Elnui^  only  impure  and  coarfe,  fince 
melted  d.»wn  an.)  mii-e  up  by  fire. 

KU/AHIiTH,  C^teii  of  En^land^  is  painted  with  a  pale 
countenance,  light  biuwn  \\\\\t  and  g'ay  c)cd. 

A    yr-\  ELSHKIMKR 

J\P^k  ADAM  yil.ZriKIMKR,  who  workM  with  P^- 
^  ^  ^^  tir  Dfugtu!^  cnfjriiv'd  Jiis  plates  with  this  mark, 
was  born  in  the  year  1574,  diiciplc  of  Philip  Uffinback^  ftudied 

^     at 
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at  Rome^   excell'd  in  hiftory,  landfcape,  and  night  pieces,  died 
in  the  year  1610,  aged  thirty-fix  years. 

EMBOSSING  I  is  the  ad  of  forming  or  fafhionfaig  works. 

IMBOSSING  *^in  relievo,  whether  they  be  caift  or  moulded^ 
or  cut  with  a  cHiiTel. 

Emboffing  is  one  great  part  of  fculpture  ^  being  that  which  has 
to  do  with  figures  rais'd  or  prominent  from  the  plain  or  ground. 
The  other  part  which   makes  figures  that  are  indented  or  cut  * 
in  below  the  ground,  is  call'd  Engraving. 

Raiid  and  EMBOSS'D  WORK. 

1 .  You  muft  firft  make  the  model  of  your  defign,  and  that 
is  to  be  done  with  clay. 

Take  good,  tough,  well  tempered  day,  and  model  it  with 
proper  tooTis,  and  work  out  any  fort  of  carving  or  Emhoffment^ 
as  your  fancy  leads  you ;  then  lay  it  afide  to  diy  in  the  ihade, 
for  either  fun  or  fire  will  crack  it. 

2.  When  it  is  grown  perfedly  dry  and  hard,  and  you  pur* 
pofe  to  cad  the  moulds  on  the  models,  oil  your  models  very 
well  with  linfeed  oil ;  and  having  wrought  the  pajie  extremely 
well  between  your  hands,  clap  it  on  and  prefs  it  down  clofe 
every  where,  that  it  may  be  a  perfed  mould  in  all  parts, which, 
when  it  is  dry,  is  finiih'd. 

To  make  the  pajie  fir  making  mmilds. 

Make  a  glue- water  flronger  than  any  fize^  yet  not  quite  fii 
flrong  as  joiners  melted  glue ;  mix  with  it  whiting  finely  pow- 
dered, of  as  thick  a  confidence  as  pafte  and  dough;  knead  it 
very  well,  wrapping  it  up  in  a  double  cloth,  that  it  may  lie  in 
it  and  get  heat  from  the  fire,  for  you  muft  not  let  it  grow  cold  ; 
for,  if  (o,  it  will  harden,  and  be  rendred  unfit  for  ufe. 

To  make  the  mould  of  any  carved  firame^  thereby  to  imitate 

it  in  pa/le. 

Take  fome  of  the  before-mentioned  pq/ie^  according  to  the 
length  and  largenefs  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  you  would  take 
oflF;  you  need  not  take  off  a  whole  length,  for  probably  there 
may  be  the  fame  thing  feveral  times  over  on  one  fide,  fo  that  one 
mould  may  ferve  all  of  that  foit,  they  being  well  united  or 
join'd  together. 

Work  the  pafte  betwjeen  your  hands,  and  clap  it  in  that  part 
of  the  frame  you  intend  to  take  a  mould  off. 

Let  there  be  fo  much  of  the  pafte  as  (hall  fufice  to  make  the 
back  of  the  mould  flat  and  even,  and  while  the  mould  is  warm,^ 
take  it  from  the  frame,  and  the  fame  inftant  fix  7t  to  a  board, 
which  is  larger  than  it  felf. 

After  this  manner  you  may  take  off  any  fort  of  emboTiM 
work  or  carving  from  any  part  of  your  frame ;  all  which  moulds 
may  be  glued  on  little  boards,  and  fo  fct  by'  to  dry  and  harden* 
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To  place  the  pafte  on  frames. 

The  frames  are  to  be  made  by  a  joyner,  which  being  leufy, 
and  alfo  the  pafle  and  moulds,  thefe  laft  muft  be  very  well  oU'd 
with  linfeed  oil,  flriking  the  brufh  into  every  little  crevic3e  and 
corner,  to  prevent  the  moulds  from  (licking  to  the  paAe. 

Then  take  a  quantity  of  the  warm  pafle,  fufficient  to  fill  up 
the  moulds,  and  it  being  well  work'd  between  your  hands  whik 
it  is  warm  and  in  good  temper,  apply  it  to  the  mould,  preffiog 
all  parts  of  it  with  your  thumbs  and  fingen ;  and  then  with  a 
knife,  cut  oiF  the  fupeifluous  pafte  even  with  the  top  of  the 
mould. 

Then  turn  out  this  new-iafhion'd  embofs'd  or  carv'd  work 
on  your  hand,  and  bruih  it  over  with  thin  glue  before  it  is 
cold,  and  alfo  the  place  it  is  defign'd  for,  and  immediately  put  it 
upon  your  frame,  in  the  fame  place  where  it  muft  always  re- 
main, preffing  it  gently  down. 

Then  oil  your  mould  again,  and  with  frefli  pafte  make 
more  emboflinents  or  carv'd  works  in  like  manner ,  which  caft 
off  and  place  on  your  frame  as  before,  repeat  this  lb  often  till 
your  whole  frame  is  AU'd  with  thefe  emboflinents. 

Let  it  ftand  to  dry  for  five  or  fix  days,  or  a  week  ;  and 
then  you  may  venture  to  lay  your  white  ground  on  k,  upon 
which  you  may  fednt^  varnijby  gild  in  oil  or  tumi/h  as  you 
pleafe. 

Another  way  to  make  raised  or  Emhofs*i  worjts* 

1 .  Make  a  ftrong  gum  Arabick  water,  take  whiting,  fine  bole, 
of  each  one  ounce;  grind  thefe  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  the 
gum  water,  till  they  are  as  fine  and  fol't  as  butter,  and  {6  thin 
that  if  a  pointed  flick  be  dipt  into  it,  the  mixture  will  juft  drop 
from  it ;  if  it  proves  too  thick,  you  may  chin  it  with  gum  wa- 
ter \  and  if  it  be  too  thin,  it  may  be  thickened  with  whiting  and 
bole. 

2.  Dip  this  pointed  or  t^iper  fli^k  into  this  mixture,  and  drop 
on  the  rock-houfe-tree,  flower  or  fruit,  what  you  would  rinfc 
or  Emio/s;  repeating  the  dropping;  of  this  mixture  fo  often,  till 
the  work  is  rais'd  as  bold  or  as  high  as  you  would  have  it. 

3.  Sometimes  you  .will  find  }our  patte  to  bladder  or  fwcll; 
this  is  caus'd  bv  an  infufHcient  grinding  of  the  whiting  and  bole 
with  gum  water. 

Thefe  bladders,  if  they  are  not  prevented  or  remov'd,  will 
caufe  the  work  when  dry  to  be  full  of  holes,  and  will  fpoil  its 
beauty. 

To  cure  this,  when  it  is  dry,  take  a  fine  rag,  and  withyoor 
iinger  rub  it  over  and  over  again,  till  the  holes  and  cracks 
are  ftopp'd  up  3  and  when  it  is  dry,  rujb  it  well  till  it  is  very 
imooth. 

?  4-  I** 
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4.  In  ihe  ^apan  that  is  raised  for  garments,,  rocks,  l^c,  fome 
parts  are  elevated  and  higher  than  others  j*  as  in  plaits  and  fold- 
ings of  garments,  thofe  which  feem  to  lie  underneath,  are  always 
at  the  greater  diilance. 

In  fiowers  thofe  which  are  firft  and  neareft  the  eye  are  highefl, 
and  thofe  leaves  which  lie  firft  are  higher  than  thofe  which  lie 
behind  them. 

So  in  rocks^  the  firft  and  neareft  muft  always  be  rais'd  higher, 
and  fwell  beyond  that  which  is  almoft  hidden  or  feems  to  lie 
behind. 

5.  This  rule  holds  in  all  things  of  like  quality ^  and  therefore 
the  defign  muft  be  raised,  according  to  nature  to  its  due  height, 
whether  yf^«r^,  tree,  houfe^  flowery  fruity  or  land/cape  \  and  be- 
ing well  dryM  with  a  little  gumwater,  vermilion,  and  a  pencil, 
you  muft  trace  out  the  lines  for  the  face,  hands,  foldings  of 
garments,  leaves  of  plants,  feeds  of  flowers,  fruits,  houfes,  trees, 
rocks,  "^c,  in  their  proper  fhape,  according  to  thofe  lines,  which 
were  drawn  as  boundaries,  for  laying  the  pafte  in  its  proper 
figures 

6.  You  muft  be  provided  with  feveral  inftruments,  as,  firft,  a 
bending  graver,  fuch  as  is  us'd  by  engravers;  fecondly,  feveral 
fmall  chiflcis,  the  broadeft  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ; 
all  the  other  proportionably  le(s. 

7.  With  thefc  you  muft  cut,  carve,  clear,  and  fcrape  your 
rais'd  or  Embofs'd  works  in  height,  (hape  and  proportion  to  your 
pattern,  or  what  is  agreeable  to  nature  and  the  defign. 

Thefe  inftruments  muft  be  exquifitely  fliarp,  and  your  hand 
very  exa£t,  eafy  and  gentle,  left  you  fliould  break  ofF  the  work 
in  any  place,  and  fpoil  the  piece;  laftly,  fmooth  it  with  a  brufti 
that  has  been  often  us'd  before  to  make  it  fit  for  painting,  var^ 
nijhing^  japanning^  or  gilding. 

Another  way  to  perform  thefe  Raised  or  Emhofid  works, 

1.  Strike  or  trace  out  the  defign,  as  well  the  infide,  as  the 
out-fide  of  faces,  necks,  hands,  legs,  the  chief  ftrokes  of  the 
foldings  of  garments^  leaves  of  plants j  flowers^  feeds j  fruits y  how 
feSy  treesy  rocksy  hirdsy  heaflsy  &c. 

2.  Take  the  pafte  before- mentioned,  but  fomething  thinner, 
and  with  it  raife  the  lower  parts  of  all,  or  any  of  the  particulars 
before-named,  which  require  the  leaft  height  or  raifing,  and  let 
it  dry  thoroughly. 

3.  Then  take  the  thickeft  feed  lack  varnijh^  and  with  a  very 
fmall  or  fine  pencil  dipt  in  it,  varnifh  juft  the  edges  of  vour 
rais'd  work,  becaufe  that  as  you  raife  the  other  parts  of  the 
work  higher,  it  may  hinder  the  frefti  wet  pafte  from  incorpo* 
rating  with  the  dry,  which  would  make  the  work  look  i)l. 
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4.  This  work  of  varnifhing  the  edges  muft  be  doneissoi 
as  one  part  is  rais'd  above  another ;  and  ftill  as  the  work  ffi 
higher,  the  pafte  mull  be  made  thicker,  and  each  partru^^ 
order,  beginning  with  the  loweft,  and  ending  with  the  higlxi* 

5.  When  all  is  dry  (if  need  requires)  it  muft  be  fmoothedr: 
a  ru(h,  to  make  it  fit  to  receive  the  colours  and  metals,  or  wte 
clfe  you  are  pleas'd  to  put  upon  it. 

6.  Mix  your  metaUine  colours  with  gum  water,  and  te 
them  on  the  Emboflments,  and  places  where  they  ought  to  k 
and  when  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  burnifli  them  with  a  to- 
nifhcr,  till  it  is  bright  and  fhines  with  a  good  luftre. 

7.  Having  done  this,  go  over  all  your  Emboflments  widii 
fine  feed  lack  varnijh^  and  a  proper  pencil  twice  or  thrice,  ao^ 

then  fct  it  off  or  ihadow  it  at  discretion. 

8.  You  ought  not  to  make  any  more  of  this  pafte  thanyoe 
can  ufc  at  once,  that  it  may  not  dry  before  you  u(e  it  again;  far 
if  it  be  dry,  you  muil  grind  it  again,  and  then  it  will  beas  £t 
as  before. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  made  too  weak;  and  if  it  be,  it  muft  be 
flrcngthened  with  more  gum  water,  which  you  may  fiiUy  fiod 
out  at  length  by  many  trials  and  experiments. 

And  you  will  find  it  is  pofHble  to  make  a  pafte  (b  ftilFaivl 
toiJLrh,  that  a  violent  blow  with  a  hammer  (hall  hardly  brdt 
or  bruife  it. 

To  fct  off  rand  cr  EMBOSS'D  work  with  black. 

1.  Flaving  varniQiM  and  burnifh'd  your  work  with  lamp- 
blaclc,  mixt  with  a  little  gum  water  (hardly  enough  to  wet  ir, 
anil  incorporated  with  a  brufh  pencil  with  (b  much  fsdr  water 
adik'd  to  it,  as  with  a  fmall  well  pointed  pencil  will  make  it  to 
\\\\\  in  i;:ic  black  flrokcs)  draw  the  lineaments  and  features  of 
tile  face:,  foIJjge  of  garments,  veins  of  leaves,  flowers  and  feeds, 
with  the  black  hatchments  of  your  flov/ers,  tx)dies  of  trees,  fcff. 

2.  And  if  you  would  fpcckle  any  rocks,  firft  pafs  them  over 
with  the  faid  black  \  and  when  they  are  dry,  give  them  two 
waflKs  with  the  fccuring  varnifli,  and  then  lay  on  the  fpcckks. 

l^it  it  the  places  dcfign'd  to  be  fpcckled  (hould  be  too  flippery, 
fo  that  there  is  danger  of  their  Aiding  off,  in  this  cafe  the  greafy 
kind  of  llipiKrinefi  nuill  be  taken  away  by  rubbing  the  places 
g'.-ntly  with  a  fott  tripoii  cloth. 

1.  This  way  of  fetting  oft*  is  more  in  ufc,  than  that  of  a 
trarln;;  pencil  or  breathing  on  it;  not  only  for  rais'd  or  Embofs'd 
work  ;  but  the  flat  work  too :  for  your  piece  being  dry,  ftrake 
it  once  over  with  the  /i'.  (rmg  varmfh\  and  then  hatch  and  vein 
ir  ,:i  pl.Mi'ite  with  a  bl.^ck-lead  pencil,  and  do  the  fame  with 
c-tJicr  :net.;i5  and  coloui'j  bclidcs  gold, 
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4.  For  inftancc;  if  a  red  flower  is  to  be  fet  off  with  Jthery 
firft  fccure  the  red  \yith  vamifh;  and  when  that  is  dry^  hatch 
and  vein  it  with  filver,  this  rule  is  to  be  obfcrv'd  in  all  cafes, 
where  one  thing  is  to  be  wrought  upon  another,  whether  colour 
upon  meialj  or  metal  upon  colour ;  or  metal  fometimes  upon 
metal. 

5.  The  work  being  thus  adorn'd  and  fet  off,  if  the  work  be 
flat  or  plain,  make  ufe  of  white  polijhtng  varnijh  to  fecure  it  bo:h 
as  to  draught  and  ground  work,  which  will  endure  a  polifliing. 

6.  But  if  the  work  be  embofs'd  or  rai^'d;  then  Xhtfecuring 
varnijh  is  to  be  us'd,  becaufe  Emhojl  work  will  not  bear  a  poll  fil- 
ing, as  the  flat  work  will ;  but.  muft  only  be  fecui'd  and  ckar'd 
up. 

But  the  laft  nam*d  varnijh  may  be  us'd  cither  for  fiat  or  cm- 
hoffd  worky  whereas  the  former  is  only  fit  for  flat  work. 

7.  If  you  work  in  gum  water  you  muft  take  care  that  it  be 
not  too  ftiff  of  the  gum  j  if  fo,  it  will  fix)il  the  beauty  and  luftre 
of  the  metalline  colours;  but  it  may  eafily  be  weakeiiM  with  fair 
water  ;  if  it  be  too  ftiff,  you  fljJDuld  only  make  it  juft  ftiff  enough 
with  gum,  as  may  make  them  ftick  clofe  to  the  work,  and  en- 
dure varnifliing  without  coming  off. 

^he  way  of  performing  rock -work. 

1.  Thefe,  as  has  been  (aid,  are  to  be  done  laft  of  all,  be- 
caufe they  cannot  be  well  finifti'd  till  the  reft  are  complcated, 
except  only  fome  few  fcattered  plants,  fuppos'd  to  grow  upon 
them,  that  they  may  not  appear  naked  ;  nor  yet  muf^  there  be 
too  many  of  them  neither,  left  their  number  Ihould  interrupt  the 
ihadow  and  confound  the  fight. 

2.  If  thefe  rocks  are  to  be  cover'd  with  metalline  colours  y 
then  lay  gold^  Jilver  or  copper  with  your  pencil,  in  a  full  body 
round  the  outward  ftreaks  (that  were  trac'd  with  the  pencil)  in 
breadth  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  but  be  fure  that  it  be  not  too 
wet. 

3.  Then  cut  off  the  point  of  a  large  goofe  quill  pencil,  to  make 
it  flat  and  blunt  at  the  end,  and  with  that  touch  or  dub  your 
metal;  and  after  that  do  the  like  ro  the  black  or  brown  part  of 
the  rock,  that  fo  it  may  be  ftrew'd  with  fome  of  the  metal  too, 
and  continue  it  by  little  and  little  till  the  whole  is  ftrew'd  over; 
but  thefe  fpecklcs  fhould  be  thicker  towards  the  fides  and  tops, 
than  in  or  near  the  middle. 

4.  Other  metals,  artificial  and  aduherate,  may  be  laid  on  ac- 
cording to  thefe  directions. 

EMERALD  is  a  precious  ftone,  very,  green  and  tranfparent 
and  the  next  in  hardnefs  to  the  ruby. 

Pliny  reckons  up  twelve  kinds  of  Emeralds,  and  denominates 
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each  from  the  Provinces  or  Kingdoms,  where  he  fuppo(ed  them 
to  He  fv^und,  v.z  Bailrian^  Scythian^  Egyptian^  Perjidn^  &c. 

But  the  modern  jewellers  diltinguUh  them  but  into  two  kiads, 
VIZ.   the  oriental  and  Peruvian. 

Tho'  Tavernier  denies,  that  there  is  or  ever  was  any  mine  of 
Emeralds  in  the  Eaji-Indies^  znd  that  all  that  are  found  there 
are  brought  thither  from  Peru  by  the  way  of  the  South  Sea\ 
which  was  a  method  of  commerce  carried  on  by  the  inhabicants 
o^Peruy  before  the  difcovery  oi  America  by  the  Spaniards',  yet 
this  commerce  jot  beinp:  fully  prov'd,  we  fhall  keep  to  thedi- 
ftindion  of  oriental  and  Peruvian. 

The  oriental  Emerald  is  harder,  more  brilliant,  and  tranfpa- 
rent  than  the  Peruvian,  which  has  generally  clouds  found  in  it, 
and  fparkles  lefs. 

And  befidcs,  there  are  fuch  quantities  brought  from  Peru  by 
the  v'j^  of  Carthagena,  that  the  value  and  reputation  of  them 
is  much  funk. 

The  Emerald  is  fuppos'd  to  grow  more  and  more  perfefk  in 
the  mine  like  the  ruby,  and  to  arrive  at  its  greennefs  hj  flow  de- 
grees. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  Emerald  grows  in  the  jafper, 
and  it  is  certain  there  are  fome  jafpers  fo  perfirdly  green,  that 
they  have  by  many  been  taken  for  Emeralds, 

The  proper  matrix  or  marcafite  of  this  (lone  is  the  preme 
which  b  reckoned  among  thecoarfcr  precious ftones;  being  hard, 
tranfparent,  half  opake,  and  ufually  intermixt  with  yellow,  white, 
green,  blue,  i^c. 

Some  authors  make  mention  of  feveral  Emeralds  of  incredible 
magnitude  ;  as  a  table  which  King  Tarik  had  for  his  (bare  of  the 
plunder  of  Tcledoy  a  table  three  hundred  fixty-five  foot  long, 
and  all  of  a  piece,  which  was  an  emerald.  And  Theopbrajius 
relates,  that  he  had  feen  in  a  temple  in  Egypt  one  of  four  cubits 
loii^:,  and  three  broad ;  and  alfo  fome  mention  an  obelisk  of 
Eimrold  forty  foot  high. 

Some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  Emeralds  are  taken  out  of 
iron-mine^  And  Pcmet  ailerts  that  he  had  one  to  which  the 
iron  ore  was  ft  ill  flicking. 

Some  tell  us  oF  Emeralds  found  in  Cyprus,  and  even  in  Great 
Britain  \  but  if  there  are  of  them  any  true  ones  at  all,  they  are 
not  confiderable. 

In  M.  Savarys  dictionary  de  commerce,  there  is  the  following 
accurate  eflimate  of  the  values  of  the  diflerent  kinds  of  Ptnevian 
Emeialds,  as  follows: 

Rough  EMERALDS. 
Thufc  of  the  firft  and  coarfeft  fof  t  called  Phfmes  lor  grinding 
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are  worth  twenty-feven  fhillings  fteiling  the  mark,  or   eight 
ounces. 

The  deml'Tnorillons  eight  pounds  fterling  per  mark. 
Good  morillons^  which  are  only  little  pieces,  but  of  fine  co- 
lour, from  thirteen  to  fifteen  pound  per  mark. 

Emeralds  larger  than  morillons^  and  call'd  of  the  third  co- 
lour or  fort,  are  valued  at  from  fifty  to  fixty  pounds  per  mark. 

Emeralds  caXi^d  oithtfecondfortj  which  arc  in  larger  and  finer 
pieces  than  the  preceding,  are  worth  from  fixty-five  to  feventy- 
five  pounds  per  mark. 

Laftly,  thofc  of  the  firft  colour^  otherwife  call'd  negres  cartes^ 
are  worth  from  a  hundred  and  ten  to  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
pounds/^  mark. 

Emeralds  ready  cut  or  polifh'd,  and  not  cut,  being  of  good 
fione  and  a  fine  colour,  are  worth : 

L    s. 

Thofe  weighing  one  carafl  or  four  grains ooio 

Thofe  of  two  cara£b  ---.---. i     7 

Thofe  of  three  cara£ls 2     5 

Thofe  of  four  cara£b 310 

Thofe  of  five  cara£b —  --  —     410 

Thofc  of  fix  cara£b  — 710 

Thofe  of  feven  cara£b j.-- 15  00 

Thofe  of  eight  cara6fa 1900 

Thofe  of  nine  cara£b ,--- 23  00 

Thofe  of  ten  cara^  ..-- 33  00 

To  make  a  pafte  for  an  oriental  EMERALD. 

It  is  (hewn  elfewhere  under  the  article  GLASS  of  LEAD, 
The  way  of  tinging  cryjial  and  glafs  of  lead  of  a  very  fair  Eme- 
rald colour,  or  to  make  a  flone  that  (hall  imitate  a  true  natural 
gem,  which  may  be  us*d  in  rings  or  otherwife. 

There  are  divers  forts  of  Emeraldx^  but  at  prefent  they  are 
all  diftinguifh'd  into  oriental  zr^A  occidental;  the  oriental  ones 
are  the  harder  of  the  two,  ahrfthe  occidental  lefs  fo. 

To  imitate  them  there  are  feveral  ways  as  follows : 

Take  two  ounces  of  natural  Crjftal  prepar'd  as  di reded,  and 
four  ounces  of  common  minium  or  red  lead ,  powdered  and 
fearc'd,  and  forty-eight  grains  of  verdegreafe  well  p^  unded  and 
of  a  good  colour,  with  eight  grains  of  crocus  martis  prepar'd 
with  vinegar.    See  the  article  CRYSTAL. 

Mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  put  it  into  a  good  crucible, 
that  will  refift  the  fire,^  leaving  an  inch  of  it  empty. 

Then  cover  the  cmdble  with  an  earthen  cover,  lute  it  well, 
let  it  be  driod,  and  thea  put  it  inb  the  botteft  plaoe  of  a  pot- 
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let's  furnace,  where  they  bake  their  earthen  vefiels,  and  kt  it 
{land  as  long  as  their  pots. 

When  it  is  grown  cold,  break  the  crucible,  and  you  will  find 
within  a  matter  of  the  colour  of  a  very  fine  Emerald  -^  which 
if  fct  in  gold,  will  furpafs  in  beauty  the  true  oriental  Emerald. 

If  it  happens  that  your  matter  is  not  enough  refined  and  pu- 
irfied,  you  mud  fet  it  in  again  the  fecond  time  into  the  fame 
furnace,  where  it  will  be  purified  as  much  as  it  need  to  be ; 
which  may  be  known  by  lifting  up  the  cover,  if  the  matter 
appears  {hining. 

If  it  is  not  fo,  lute  the  cover  on  again,  and  put  the  whole 
into  the  furnace. 

You  may  obfcrve  this  once  for  all,  that  you  muft  not  break 
the  crucible,  before  the  matter  is  thoroughly  hak'd  and  purify'd ; 
for  if  you  (ko^  and  fo  are  oblig'd  to  put  the  matter  into  another 
crucible,  the  pile  will  be  painted  and  full  of  blifters. 

If  you  cannot  eafily  have  the  conveniency  of  ufinz  a  potter's 
furnace,  you  may  make  one  your  felf  with  a  litde  cbam, 
wherein  you  may  put  twenty  crucibles  at  once,  each  of  difie- 
rent  colours ;  fo  one  baking  may  ferve  for  a  great  deal  of  mat- 
ter. 

You  muft  make  ufe  of  hard  wood  to  dry  and  heat  the  fur- 
nace, as  is  alfo  diretSled  in  the  baking  of  gla(s,  and  continue  the 
fire  twenty- four  hours,  in  which  time  the  matters  ought  to  be 
bak'd  and  purified  enough;  but  for  more  furcty,  you  may  con- 
tinue the  fire  iix  hours  longer,  and  they  will  be  certainly  bak'd 
enough. 

The  matter  being  thus  rightly  bak'd,  you  may  have  it  po- 
Iiih*d  at  the  wheel,  and  fet  it  in  a  foil  in  gold,  as  is  done  with 
true  gems,  and  you  will  have  an  emerald  brighter  than  the  ori- 
ental. 

Another  deeper  EMERALD  cohur. 

That  which  makes  Emerald  deeper  than  the  precedent,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fmaller  quantity  of  cr^al  employ'd  in  it,  with 
more  of  the  other  materials,  which  make  it  indeed  more  fair  \ 
but  at  the  fame  time  more  brittle. 

You  muft  bake  it  at  leaft  fix  hours  longer  than  the  prece- 
dinor,  to  take  away  that  imperfedion,  which  lead  ufually  gives. 

i'hc  dofe  of  this  pafte  is,  one  ounce  of  natural  cryftal  pre- 
pared, fix  ounces  and  a  half  of  red>lead,  fcventy-five  grains  of 
vcrdegreafe,  ten  grains  of  crocui  marth  made  with  vinegar;  the 
whole  pulveri'//d  aru  well  mixt  together.  Then  {H'oceed  as  di- 
re£tcd  m  the  article  preceding ;  only  let  the  matter  ftand  km- 
ger  in  th!c  fire,  and  you  will  have  an  admirable  oriental  Erne* 
raid  colour,  wiiich  being  fet  in  gold  with  a  foil  Of  thc  faor.e  me- 
tal undcrneati2.  yiU  be  zncxpreiBbly  fair«  dnzlht 
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Amthir  way  U  maki  a  faint  pajle  for  EMERALDS. 
This  pafte  will  be  as  brittle  as  the  preceding  for  the  reafons  be- 
fore given ;  for  you  muft  take  feven  ounces  of  minium^  to  two 
ounces  of  natural  crj/ial  prepared ;  to  which  add  full  eighteen 
grains  of  verdegreafe,  ten  grains  of  crocus  martis ;  the  whole  puU 
veriz'd  and  well  mix'd. 

Then  proceed  as  direSed  before,  and  you  will  have  an  Eme^ 
raid  fit  for  all  fmall  works  \  but  not  fo  hard  as  the  former,  by 
reafon  of  the  great  quantity  of  lead  in  it.  Therefore  it  ought 
to  be  kept  longer  in  the  fire,  that  the  pale  colour  of  the  lead 
may  vanifli. 

Another  fairer  pafte  for  EMERALDS. 
The  colour  of  this  pafte  will  furpafs  the  others  in  beauty,  if 
there  be  care  taken  in  the  operation. 

Take  two  ounces  of  natural  cryftal  prepared,  fix  ounces  of 
minium  in  powder,  and  eight  grains  of  verdegreafe  alfo  in  pow- 
der ;  mix  the  whole  well  together ;  then  put  them  into  a  large 
crucible,  cover'd  and  well  luted,  and  fet  it  in  the  furnace  as  be- 
fore direded,  and  do  all  as  direded  in  the  firft  article,  and  you 
will  have  an  extraordinary  h\x  Emerald  colour. 

Another  very  fair  EMERALD  cokur^ 
This  ftone  will  be  far  harder  and  finer  than  the  preceding. 
To  make  it,  take  four  ounces  of  natural  cryjial  prepared,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  red-lead,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  ver^ 
degreafe ;  pulverize  the  whole,  and  fift  it  fine ;  put  them  toge- 
ther into  a  crucible  well  clos'd  and  luted  in  the  furnace,  as'bc- 
fore  directed,  letting  it  ftand  there  for  thirty-fix  hours. 

After  which,  if  you  will,  you  may  caft  your  melted  matter 
into  a  marble  mould  heated,  putting  it  near  the  fire  to  cool 
gently,  and  you  will  have  a  very  fine  Emerald. 

Another  way  of  making  a  fair  EMERALD. 
Take  two  ounces  of  cryftalj  add  to  it  forty-eight  grains  of 
crocus  martisy  and  ttwo  ounces  and  f(5rty-«ight  grains  of  pure 
fait  of  tartar  prepar'd  ;  the  whole  reduc*d  into  fine  powder  in  a 
brafs  mortar ;  put  thefe  into  a  crucible  covered  with  another,  lute 
them  well  together;  then  fet  it  into  a  gla(s-houfe  fire,  and  bake 
it  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  in  the  annealing  ftjrnace 
for  twelve  hours,  that  the  matter  may  cool  by  little  and  little, 
which  then  take  out  of  the  crucible,  and  you  may  cut  and  po- 
lifh,  and  you  will  have  a  perfeA  Emerald. 

Another  oriental  EMERALD. 

Take  ten  ounces  of  the  prepared  matter  call'd  Saturnus  glo* 

rificatusy  (which  iee  in  letter  S)  and  natural  cryftal  half  an 

ounce,    half  an  ounce  of  preparM  verdegreafe^    half  a  dram 

of  feretto  of  Spain  alfo  prppar'd-;  reduce  all  into  fine  powder ; 

mij(  them  well  together;  put  them  into  a  crucible  covered  with 
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another ;  lute  it,  and  let  it  dry ;  then  fet  it  in  a  glafs-houfe  fur- 
nace for  three  days,  and  afterwards  in  the  annealing  furnace  for 
'  twelve  hours.  Then  break  the  crucible,  and  you'll  find  the 
matter  ting'd  of  a  very  fine  oriental  Emerald  colour,  which  cut 
and  polifh. 

To  make  glafs  of  lead  of  a  fair  EMERALD  colour. 

The  eafinefs  of  tinging  glafs  of  lead  of  any  colour  is  the 
reafon  of  giving  it  an  excellent  Emerald  green,  efpecially  becaufe 
green  is  alfo  natural  to  it. 

Take  twenty  pounds  of  cryflal  fritt  powdered  and  fearced, 
ani  fixtcen  pounds  of  calx  of  lead  alfo  iifted ;  mix  them  well 
together ;  then  put  them  by  little  and  little  into  a  pot  heated  in 
a  furnace,  and  in  eight  or  ten  hours  time  it  will  be  melted ;  then 
caft  the  melted  matter  into  water,  and  carefully  uke  the  re- 
Ddaining  Ices  from  it ;  then  put  the  matter  after  it  is  dry'd  in 
the  fame  pot  again,  and  in  feven  or  eight  hours  time  it  will  be 
melted  again. 

Repeat  this  of  cafting  the  melted  matter  into  the  water, 
and  feparating  the  lead  that  flicks  to  the  pot,  as  before ;  then 
this  glafs  will  be  cieanfcd  and  purified  from  all  the  foulnefs  and 
undtuofity  the  calx  and  powder  would  leave  in  it,  and  be  very 
refplendent. 

You  mufl  put  it  again  into  the  pot,  where  it  will  melt  and 
purify  again  in  a  little  time. 

When  it  is  melted,  .put  to  it  fix  ounces  of  fcales  of  copper 
thrice  calcin'd  in  powder,  with  twenty-four  grains  of  crocut 
martisy  made  with  vinegar,  alfo  in  powder,  and  mix  them  to- 
gether. 

This  powder  mufl  be  cafl  in  at  fix  times,  always  mixing  the 
glafs  well,  and  taking  at  each  time  an  interval  of  time,  as  long 
as  while  you  may  repeat  over  the  creed :  let  it  refl  for  one  hour, 
and  then  flir  it  again,  and  examine  if  the  colour  be  to  your 
mind  ;  if  it  be,  let  it  fland  eight  hours,  that  the  whole  may  well 
incorporate. 

Then  ilir  it  well,  and  let  it  refl  a  little,  that  the  faeces  may 
precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot ;  then  it  may  be  wrought, 
and  the  colour  can  f^rce  be  diflinguifhed  from  true  Emerald, 
Another  way  of  making  a  fairer  EMERALD. 

For  this  colour,  which  will  be  far  fairer  than  the  former, 
you  mufl  change  one  ingredient  in  the  forgoing,  and  inflead 
of  fcales  of  copper  thrice  calcin'd,  put  the  &me  dofe  of  caput 
mortuum  of  vitriolum  veneris  prepar'd ;  then  proceed  exaift- 
ly  as  before  directed  and  you  will  have  a  very  cxcelkot 
green. 

To  make  a  green  EMERALD  colour  in  glafu 
Take  common  glafs  well  puii&cd  from  its  ialt  without  mm- 
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ganefe ;  put  it  into  a  pot  in  the  furnace,  and  when  it  is  well 
melted  and  purified,  add  to  it  (as  for  example)  to  the  proportion 
of  an  ounce  and  half  of  crocus  martisy  calcin'd  with  vinegar  to 
fifty  pounds  of  glafs.  Mix  well  the  glafs  at  the  fame  time  to 
make  it  incorporate  with  the  crocus ;  then  let  it  ftand  an  hour, 
that  it  may  thoroughly  take  the  colour. 

This  Way  nothing  will  come  out  yellowifh,  and  it  will  loofe 
that  foulneis  and  bluenefs,  which  the  common  metal  always  has, 
and  it  will  become  green. 

Then  add  to  the  fame  dofe  fifty  pounds  of  glafs,  one  pound 
of  fcales  of  copper  thrice  calin*d,  and  put  it  in  at  fix  divers  times, 
mixing  it  well  each  time  with  the  glafs,  and  let  it  ftand  two 
hours  to  imbibe  the  tindure. 

After  the  two  hours  are  expir'd,  ftir  it  again,  and  fee  if  it  be 
as  you  would  have  it ;  if  the  colour  be  too  blue,  you  muft  add 
to  it  fome  crocus  martis  prepared,  and  you  will  have  a  very  fine 
Emerald  colour. 

Another  EMERALD  green  fairer  than  the  preceding. 

The  more  pure  the  matter  is,  the  finer  the  work  will  be  that 
is  made  with  it. 

Take  cryftal  fritt  without  manganefcy  which  has  been  twice 
wafh'd  in  water,  to  take  out  all  the  fait,  and  put  it  in  a  pot  in 
the  furnace ;  then  add  to  it  half  the  quantity  of  common  white 
metal,  alfo  without  manganefe. 

Thefe  two  matters  being  well  melted,  mix'd  and  purified, 
put  to  fity  pound  of  metal,  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  powder 
of  copper  plates  thrice  calcin'd,  prepared  with  one  ounce  of  cro- 
cus martis  calcin'd  and  reverberated  with  fulphur. 

After  you  have  mix'd  them  well  together,  then  put  in  thofe 
powders  at  fix  difierent  times,  ftirring  well  the  matter  each  time, 
obferving  what  has  been  faid  in  the  preceding. 

You  may  make  the  colour  lighter  or  deeper  as  you  pleafe,  ad* 
ding  crocus  martis^  if  it  be  too  blue;  and  calcin'd  powder  of 
Venusy  if  it  be  not  enough  fo,  and  fo  you  will  have  from  this  t, 
Burnet  green. 

Another  wonderful  green. 

Altho'  this  colour  is  admirable,  yet  it  is  only  made  of  common 
glafs  made  with  pulverine^  and  without  manganefe. 

This  being  well  melted  and  purified,  you  muft  put  in  equal 
parts  of  powder  of  fcales  of  coppir  thrice  calcin'd,  and  fcales  of 
iron  which  h\\  from  the  fmith's  for^  or  anvil,  without  any 
other  preparation  than  well  wafhing  them,  to  cleanfe  them  from 
afhes  and  coals  that  mingle  with  them ;  afterwards  dry  them 
well,  and  pound  them  as  fine  at  you  can,  and  fcarce  them. 
Thefe  fcales  fervc  inftcad  ^f  crocus  mortis* 

You 
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You  muft  obferve  the  dofes  and  way  of  proceeding,  as  hai 
been  before  direded  as  to  Emerald  colours. 

Thefe  fcales  of  iron  will  give  an  admirable  green  ;  and  they 
will  drive  out  all  the  dull,  natural  green,  which  is  in  Gommon 
glafs,  and  make  it  become  yellowifh,  or  will  give  it  a  yellow 
green,  very  bright  and  fair. 

Another  oriental  EMERALD  green,  fimr  than  the  reft. 

Put  four  pounds  of  common  fritt  oli pulverine^  five  pounds  of 
common  white  glafs  pulveriz'd,  five  pounds  of  cryftal  fritt  well 
wafh'd ;  add  to  thefe  three  pounds  of  minium,  mix  them  all  to- 
gether, and  in  a  little  time  they  will  be  pretty  well  purified. 

Afterwards  cafl  all  that  metal  into  water  to  purify  it  more, 
taking  care  that  no  part  of  the  lead  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  wherein  it  is  cafl,  for  it  will  break  it,  if  fpeedy  care  be  not 
taken  to  take  up  again  whit  is  predpitated. 

This  glafs  being  thus  wafh'd  and  afterwards  dry*d,  ought  to 
be  put  into  the  pot  again,  to  be  melted  and  purified  for  the  fpace 
of  a  day  \  then  you  mufl  add  to  it  a  little  of  the  caput  martuum 
of  vitriol  of  Venus  J  without  corrofivc,  (fee  VITRIOL)  with  a 
little  crocus  martis,  flirring  the  metal,  and  proceeding,  as  has 
been  fhewn  in  the  preceding  procefs. 

Tlien  you  will  have  an  admirable  oriental  Emerald  gieeii» 
which  may  be  wrought  as  you  pleafe. 

EMERIL  7  a  fort  of  metallick  fione,  found  in  moft  or  all 

EMERY  5  mines  of  metal  \  but  principally  in  thofe  of  iron, 
copper  and  gold. 

There  are  of  it  three  kinds;  the  Spanijh,  red^  and  cmmun 
Ejnery, 

ThQ  Spanijh  is  found  in  the  gold  mines  of  Peru,  and  other 
provinces  of  Spanijh  America. 

It  is  accounted  a  fort  of  marcafite  of  gold ;  being  fireak'd 
with  little  veins  and  fpecks  of  it. 

But  this  fort  is  vtvy  rare  among  us,  the  King  of  Spain  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  it. 

The  red  E?ncry  is  found  in  copper  mines,  what  we  have  of  it 
comes  from  Siucdcn  and  Denmark, 

The  common  Emery  is  found  in  iron  mines,  and  is  what  is 
nioftly  us'd  in  England. 

It  is  us'd  by  various  artificers  in  poli(hing.and  burnifhing  iron 
and  Heel  w^orks,  marble,  cutting  and  fcalloping  glafs,  &r. 

This  Emery  is  of  a  brownifh  colour,  bordering  a  little  on  the 
;/</,  exceedingly  hard,  and  of  confequence  very  difficult  to  be 
leduc'd  to  a  pciwder. 

I'he  EngUjh  are  faid  to  be  the  only  people  who  have  got  the 
art  of  pulverizing  it,  which  is  done  chiefly  by  meaaa  of  certain 
mills  contriv'd  for  that  purpofe,  and  thus  fend  it  in  powder  to 
tfefir  neighbours.  4  Ic 
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It  would  be  in  vain  to  pound  it  in  mortars,  it  being  fo  hard 
that  it  would  pierce  or  break  the  mortar,  ere  it  would  give 
way. 

The  ftone  Ihould  be  cbofe  of  a  high  colour  and  as  rough  as 
poflible. 

EMPEDOCLES  is  paipted  in  violet,  murrey,  or  purple, 
and  fo  are  generally  the  reft  of  the  Grecian  philofophers. 

EMPEROjR^  of  Germany  are  painted  in  a  violet  coloured 
robe,  watchet  or  light  coloured. 

EMPERORS  of  Rome  are  painted  with  yellow  carruilers 
embroidered  with  iilver;  the  labels  of  their  fleeves  and  fhort 
bafes,  of  watchet;  their  under  fleeves  and  long  ftockings  white; 
a  laurel  wreath  with  a  filvcr  jewel  before,  and  rays  of  gold  if- 
fuing  from  the  wreath. 

ENAMEL,  vulgarly  call'd  Jmel  is  a  kind  of  coloured  gla(s» 
us'd  in  painting  in  Enamel. 

The  bafis  of  Enamel  is  the  finefl  cryftal  glafs,  made  of  the 
bed  kali  from  Alicant^  and  iand  vitrified  together. 

To  this  glafs  are  added  tin  and  lead  in  equal  quantities  cal- 
cin'd  by  a  reverberatory  fire. 

To  this  fundamental  compofition  of  Eriamely  are  added  other 
metallick  or  mineral  matters,  to  give  it  the  various  colours  re- 
quired, as  crocus  mortis  for  yellow,  as  ujlum  for  green. 

Enamel  may  be  diftinguifliM  into  three  kinds. 

Thtfirjl  intended  for  the  counterfeiting  and  imitating  pre* 
clous  ftones. 

Thtfecond  is  for  painting  in  Enamel, 

The  tiirii  is  us'd  by  the  enamellers,  jewellers,  and  goldlmiths 
on  gold,  filver  and  other  metals. 

The  Enamel  us'd  in  imitating  precious  ftones,  and  ^fo  that 
for  painting,  is  ufually  prepar'd  by  the  workmen  themfelves, 
who  are  employ'd  in  thofe  arts.  The  reft  comes  to  us  either 
from  Fenice  or  Holland;  and  particularly  the  white  is  that  by 
which  the  makers  of  the  Dutch  ware  give  the  luftre  and  polim 
to  their  works. 

The  compofition  is  the  fame  in  the  main  in  stU  the  three 
kinds ;  the  difierence  confifts  only  in  giving  it  the  colour  and 
tranfparency^ 

ENAMELS  for  painting. 

The  white  Enamel  us'd  by  painters  in  Enamelj  is  the  fame 
with  the  common  Enamel  us'd  by  enamellers ;  except  that  it  is 
to  be  prepar'd  by  grinding  and  cleanfing  it  with  aquafortis. 

Then  it  is  wafti'd  in  fair  water,  pounded  or  ground  over 
again  in  a  mortar  made  of  flint  or  agate. 

The  hlaci  is  madic  p{  pirigueitfc  well  calcin'd,  and  ground 
with  oil  of  Jjpic',  fifavios  an  e^al  quantitv  of  the  fnamellers^ 
pr  goldfmith's  black  addecTto  it,  The 
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The  ruddy 'brown  is  made  ^\t\\  faces  of  vitriol  and  fait  petre, 
or  with  the  ruft  of  iron,  well  ground  on  an  agate  with  oil  of 

jtfpic. 

Tht  yellow  Enamel  \s  the  fame  with  the  goldfmith*s  Enamel^ 
the  compofition  of  which  you  will  fee  hereafter. 

Vermilion  red  is  made  with  vitriol  calcin'd  between  two  cruci- 
bles luted  together ;  afterwards  firft  wafli'd  in  aquafortis^  and 
then  in  fair  water,  the  fire  muft  be  ^moderate  for  about  half  an 
hour. 

Lake  red  is  composed  of  fine  gold  diflblvM  in  aqua  regia^ 
with  Jal  armoniac  or  common  fait ;  when  the  diflblution  has 
been  compleated,  it  is  to  be  put  into  a  cucurbit  with  fpring  wa- 
ter and  Mercury  in  a  fand  heat  for  twenty  four  hours.  Then 
the  powder  which  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  cucurbit,  after 
the  water  has  been  pour'd  off,  is  to  be  ground  up  with  double  its 
weight  of  flower  of  fulphur,  put  into  a  crucible  and  fet  over  a 
gende  fire.  And  after  the  fulphur  which  takes  fire  is  cxhal'd, 
the  red  powder  which  remains  is  to  be  ground  up  with  rocailU. 
Blue  is  made  of  the  ature  or  lapisy  us'd  by  oti-painters  well 
purified  and  prepar'd  with  brandy,  and  fet  for  five  or  fix  days 
in  a  botde  expos'd  to  the  fun's  rays. 

An  amber  colour  is  made  by  white  copperas  calcin'd.  Thefe 
feven  or  eight  colours  or  Enamels^  ferve  for  compounding  all 
the  reft ;  as  blue  and  yellow  make  greeny  and  fo  of  other  colours. 
Jewellers^  Goldfmiths  and  Enamellers  Enamels, 
Thefe  are  brought  to  us  chiefly  from  Venice  or  Holland  in  lit* 
tie  thin  cakes  of  different  fizes ;  commonly  about  four  inches 
diameter,  having  the  mark  of  the  maker  ftruck  on  it  with  a 
puncheon. 

The  marks  which  are  the  mofl  ufual,  are  the  fun,  a  fyren, 
a  monkey,  or  the  name  of  Jefus^  &c. 

Thofe  which  come  from  yenice^  arc  chiefly  white,  carnation, 
yellow,  flate  colour,  sky-blue,  green,  and  a  deep  blue  call'd  a 
falfe  lapis. 

Thefe  feven  colours  are  the  principals  of  all  the  others  ;  which 
arife  out  of  the  mixture  of  thefe,  and  the  white  in  particular, 
is  as  it  were  the  ground  of  all  the  other  fix  principal  coloun. 

The  white^  as  has  been  faid,  is  made  of  cryfial  gla(s,  and  lead 
calcin'd  by  a  reverberatory  fire.  This  becomes  a  sky  blue  by  ad- 
ding copper  and  cyprus  vitriol^  a  green  by  adding  filings  of  cop- 
per, i5fc.  a  yellow  by  adding  the  ruft  of  iron ;  a  flefh  ooknir  by 
adding  perigtieux ;  and  a  flate  colour  by  adding  azures. 

ENAMELLING  is  a  method  of  paintmg  with  Enamels  or 
metal  colours,  ground,  reduced  to  powder,  and  us'd  with  a  pen- 
cil like  other  colours  i  then  fus'd,  bak'd  agaio^  and  vitrified  by 
force  of  fire» 

Thii 
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This  art  is  very  andent,  and  feems  to  have  been  firft  prac- 
tifed  on  earthen  or  potter's  ware 

Hiflory  makes  mention  of  beautiful  vafes,  enamelled  with 
various  figures  made  as  early  as  in  the  age  ofPorfenna  King  of 

Tufcany, 

It  is  true,  thefe  came  hx  Ihort  in  beauty  to  thofe  afterward 
made  at  Faenzoy  and  Cajile  Durante  in  the  Dutchy  of  Urbino^ 
in  the  time  oi  Raphael  md  Michael  Angela, 

Some  of  thefe  vafes  are  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious ;  the  delign  or  drawing  of  the  figures  of  all  which  are 
much  fuperior  to, the  colouring;  they  of  thofe  times  being  un-? 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  making  any  more  than  two  colours^ 
viz,  black  and  white,  either  for  earthen  or  metal  works ;  ex« 
cepting  a  faint  kind  of  carnation  in  the  &ces  and  other  flefhy 
parts. 

The  art  was  retrieved  in  France  in  the  time  of  Francis  I,  and 
particularly  zt  Limoges ;  where  many  valuable  pieces  were  wrought, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  /.  /.  performM  well  as  to  the 
drawing,  and  clair-obfcurey  chiefly  in  two  colours. 

There  are  two  ways  of  painting  in  Enamel  \  the  one  with 
clear  and  tranfparent,  and  the  other  with  thick  and  opake^  co- 
lours. 

To  make  the  firfl  fit  for  ufe,  they  are  only  to  be  ground  up 
with  water,  and  for  the  fecond  with  oil  of  Afpic, 

The  firft  are  laid  on  the  metal  flat,  and  bordered  or  edg'd 
with  a  run  of  the  metal,  to  keep  the  colours  afunder,  though 
there  are  feme  pieces,  the  colours  of  which  have  been  laid  on 
contiguous,  and  without  any  partition  ;  which  is  very  difficult 
to  do,  by  reafon  the  tranfparent  colours  in  melting  are  apt  to  run 
the  one  into  the  other  i  especially  in  the  little  works. 

The  invention  of  opake  colours  is  of  a  much  later  date,  and 
by  much  preferable  to  that  of  tranfparent  ones. 

But  all  metals  will  not  equally  admit  both  kinds  ;  as  for  in- 
fiance,  copper  will  not  bear  all  the  tranfparent' colours,  which 
bears  all  the  opake  ones;  but  in  laying  the  tranfparent  ones,  they 
are  forc'd  firft  Co  cover  it  with  a  lay  or  couch  of  black  Enamel^  and 
upon  that  lay  leaf  of  filver,  and  apply  upon  this  other  fuiiable 
colours,  I.  e.  the  colours  and  Enamels  proper  for  filver,  which 
itfelf  does  not  allow  of  all  kinds. 

Thofe  which  fuit  heft  with  it  are  purple,  green,  azure,  and 
aqua  marine.  But  gold  receives  all  kinds  and  colours  perfedly 
well,  both  opake  and  tranfparent. 

But  then  the  gold  usM  muft  be  the  very  fineft.  For  if  the 
tranfparent  colours  are  laid  on  a  bafe  gold,  they  will  grow  dim 
and  livid  ;  there  being  a  kind  of  fmoke  that  fettles  on  it  not  un- 
like black-lead. 

Of 
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Of  tranrparent  Enamels  the  bardeft  are  the  bcft ;  although 
there  is  a  difference  even  among  thefe,  foxne  retaining  their  co- 
lour in  the  fire,  and  others  lofing  it. 

As  for  the  redsy  they  are  only  red  by  accident  ;  they  being 
only  yellow  when  made  and  apply'd  on  the  gold,  and  becoming 
red  in  the  furnace. 

The  beil  tranfparent  reds,  are  thofe  made  of  calcin'd  copper, 
iron  ruft,  orpiment,  and  calcin'd  gold,  melted  with  the  due  pro- 
portion of  glafs. 

But  all  our  fine  modern  \\tcics  of  Enamel  are  owing  to  the 
method  of  painting  with  opake  or  thick  Enamel ;  particularly 
thofe  curious  ones  on  gold,  reprefenting  portraits  to  as  great  per- 
fe<^ion,  as  the  beft  painting  in  oil,  and  even  fome  hiftory  pieces  s 
with  this  great  advantage,  that  their  luilre  never  decays. 

The  French  claim  the  invention  of  this  art ;  nothing  of  the 
kind  having  been  attempted  before  the  year  1630,  when  Jean 
Touting  2l  goldfmith  of  Chajieaudun^  and  a  great  mafter  in  the 
common  way  of  painting  in  tranfparent  Enamel^  firft  apply'd 
himfelf  to  the  finding  out  a  way  to  ufe  thick  colours  of  difiereat 
teints,  which  fhould  melt  with  fire;  but  yet  retain  their  luftre, 
purity,  ^c. 

Tout  in  fucceeding  in  his  attempt,  and  having  got  the  (eaet 
communicated  it  to  his  fellow  artijlsj  who  aUb  in  their  turns 
contiibuted  to  the  bringing  it  to  a  higher  perfieAion. 

The  firfl  that  diftinguifli'd  himfelf  was  one  Dubie^  who  wrought 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre ;  to  him  fucceeded  Mertiere^  a  na- 
tive of  Orleans  J  who  apply 'd  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  painting  of 
rings  and  watch  cafes. 

But  Robert  Fauquer  of  Blois^  fcholar  to  Moriiere,  exceeded 
all  that  had  been  before  him  both  in  defign  and  colours. 

And  Pierre  Chartier  of  Blois^  betook  himfelf  to  the  painting 
of  flowers,  wherein  he  fucceeded  to  admiration. 

^y  this  time  the  Englijh  were  fallen  into  the  way,  and  were  the 
firft  who  apply'd  it  with  fuccefs  to  the  painting  of  pourtraits,  which 
was  now  grown  mightily  in  vogue  in  the  place  of  thofe  in  mi- 
niature ;  M.  Felibien  obferves,  that  the  firfl  and  moft  fini£b'd 
pourtraits,  and  thofe  in  the  finefl  colours  were  brought  into  France 
by  PctitGt  and  Bordier  from  England -y  this  put  Louis  Hanci  and 
Lotiii  Guermcry  two  good  painters  in  miniature,  to  attempt  the 
like,  in  which  the  latter  fucceeded  beyond  every  body. 

He  was  alfo  the  inventor  of  feveral  new  teints  for  anmationsy 
and  had  he  liv'd  much  longer  had  probably  merited  the  glory  of 
carrying  the  art  to  its  laft  perfeSion. 

This  kind  of  painting  to  be  in  perfection  muft  be  done  on 
plates  of  gold  ;  for  filver  turns  the  whites  yellow  and  copper, 
iK-iides  that  it  emits  a  fume,  which  l;arnifhcs  the  cojoun,  is  apt  to 
fcalc  and  crackle.  Thefe 
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Thefe  plates  muft  be  made  a  little  hollow  on  one  fide,  and 
raised  on  the  other,  either  in  a  circular  or  oval  form,  to  prevent 
the  gold's  fretting  by  the  fire,  and  making  the  colours  ciack  and 
Hy  ;  nor  muft  they  be  made  too  thick. 

It  is  enough  if  they  can  bear  the  colours;  though  it  is  ufual 
to  ftrengthen  them  all  around  with  a  circle  fomething  thicker. 
The  plate  having  been  hammer'd  very  evenly  throughout,  a  white 
Enamel  is  laid  on  both  {ides,  although  but  one  of  them  is  to  be 
painted.  The  defign  of  this  is  to  prevent  any  fwelHng  and  warp-> 
ing  by  the  fire,  for  otherwife  in  large  pieces,  and  efpecially  if 
the  colours  be  laid  on  any  thing  unequally,  they  are  apt  to  rife 
up  in  pufis  and  blifters. 

Now  this  firft  lay  which  is  white,  remaining  fmooth  and  uni* 
form,  ferves  as  a  ground  for  all  the  other  colours. 

The  gold  plate  being  thus  enamelled  with  white ;  the  draught 
or  defign  to  be  painted  muft  be  chalk'd  hereon,  and  afterwards 
the  whole  accurately  drawn  out  in  a  ruddy  brown. 

The  draught  or  out-line  being  thus  finifh'd,  the  piece  is  fet 
to  the  fire,  and  then  painted  with  the  colours. 

The  white  ground  painted  on  ferves  all  the  colours  for  white, 
it  being  the  ufual  method  to  fpare  the  ground  from  firft  to  laft, 
in  the  places  where  the  lights  are  to  be,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  in  miniature ;  though  they  have  another  white  to  lay  over 
the  other  colours,  when  there  is  occafion  to  raife  them. 

As  painters  in  oil  retouch  their  paintings  feveral  times,  and 
let  them  dry,  fo  in  this  fort  of  painting  they  touch  the  piece  as 
often  as  they  pleafe,  fetting  it  each  time  to  a  reverberator/ 
fire,  and  taking  it  away  again  as  foon  as  they  perceive  the  Ena-^ 
mel  has  got  its  full  polifh. 

The  reverberatory  fire  is  made  in  a  little  furnace,  wherein 
there  is  fire  both  at  top  and  all  around ;  onlv  a  void  place  in  the 
middle,  where  the  piece  is  to  be  put  for  the  Enatruls  to  melt. 
See  the  plate. 

The  colours  are  laid  on  with  the  tip  or  point  of  the  pencil, 
as  in  miniature ;  with  this  only  difference,  that  they  ufe  oil  of 
Jfpic  to  dilute  them  inftead  of  gum  water.     See  MINIATURE. 
The  method  of  ENAMELLING  by  the  LAMP. 

The  lamp  is  made  either  of  copper  or  tin  and  confifts  of  two 
parts,  the  box  and  the  lamp. 

In  the  lamp  which  is  a  kind  of  aflat  oval,  is  put  the  oil  (call'd 
cabbaline  oily  i.  e.  horfes  greafe)  and  out  of  this  rifes  the  wick. 

All  the  ufe  of  the  box  is  to  receive  the  oil,  which  the  ebulli- 
tion occafionM  by  the  intenfe  heat,  might  throw  abroad. 

This  lamp  is  plac'd  on  a  table  of  a  proper  height,^  l^c.  under 
"which  about  the  middle  of  its  height  is  a  double  beUows  like  the 
bcUows  of  an  organ,  which  the  workman  rai&s  and  falls  with 

his 
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ha  Toot,  to  increaTe  and  quiclcen  the  flame  of 
is  by  fuch  means  rais'd  to  a  degree  of  vivacity 
If  there  be  Teveral  lamps  plac'd  upon  the  fan 
of  the  bellows  is  convey'd  to  the  fevcial  lamp! 
never  fo  many  by  means  of  grooves  cut  alone 
tlie  table,  and  cover'd  with  parchment,  extend 
lows  to  a  tube  or  pipe  plac'd  before  each  lam[ 
of  glafs,  and  that  the  inamellert  may  not  be  in 
lieat  of  the  lamp,  each  tube  is  covered  at  ab 
ftance,  with  a  piece  of  tin  call'd  a^n,  fix't 
table. 

In  worlo  which  don't  take  up  much  time, 
gUfs  blow-pipe,  to  heighten  the  flame  of  the  1 

When  the  cnainiller  goes  to  work,  he  heats 
bmp,  with  his  foot  on  the  treddle ;  and  holdii 
the  piece  of  work  he  haa  to  Enanul,  or  the  bi 
his  figures  are  to  be  form's!  with ;  with  bis  ri| 
ouc  the  thread  from  the  Enanul,  held  to  tbi 
■with  a  furprizing  dexterity. 

So  that  by  applying  the  cake  of  Enamtl  to 
lamp,  he  draws  it  out  into  threads  inconceiv 

Thofe  that  are  made  ufc  of  in  artificial  plui 
fo  very  (lender,  thut  they  may  be  wound  on 
or  filk. 

The  fa^jlious  jeats  of  divers  colours,  Ibmi 
broideries  are  alfo  made  of  Enamel,  and  that  \ 
that  L-ach  piece  has  its  hole  to  pals  the  filk  thi 
it  li  fcw'd.  Thefe  holes  are  made  by  blow 
pieces,  which  are  afterwards  cut  off  with  a  pi 

The  Dutch  or  Vmrtian  Enamels  are  feldt 
common  way  is  to  melt  them  in  an  iron  lad 
quantity  of  glafs  or  cryital. 

And  when  the  two  matters  are  in  perfed 
it  out  into  threads  of  different  fizcs,  as  occ 
taking  a  quantity  between  two  pipe  ftopples 
hands  and  removing  them  afunder,  as  fa) 
reach. 

If  the  thread  be  longer  than  the  workman 
cond  pcrfon  takes  one  of  the  ends,  and  dnv 
otlicr  holdi  the  Enamel  to  the  flame. 

/Ml  the  threads  drawn  after  this  manner  i 
ifthu  nature  of  the  work  requires  them  to  be 
tur wards  drawn  through  a  pair  of  pinchers  w 

They  have  alfo  another  fort  of  Infl'nim 
plj'cr.'f,  to  draw  out  (he  Enamel  by  the  lamp, 
woili'd  or  difpos'd  in  figures  or  ctheiwifti 
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Laftif,  they  have  glars  tubes  of  various  iises^  for  hlomtig 
the  Enamel  mto  various  figures,  and .  preferve  the  neceflary  y^ 
cancies  therein,  as  alfo  the  fpare  ftufF,  arid  form  the  contoura. 

There  is  nothing  but  what  mSiy^be  thuslreprefented  by  Ena-' 
"mel;  and.  there  are  figures  fo  finely  finifliM  of  this  kind,  that 
one  would  take  them  to  have  come  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ablefl 
(culptor^  .- 

^  BLACK  ENAMEL.  The  mixture  or  matter  for  Enamels 
in  general.  ,  Take  leaden  bullets  thirty  pounds,  tin  in  bits  thirty 
three  pound ;  mix  them  and  calcine  them,  as  is  diredled  in  the 
article  CALCINATION  (which  fee)  fcatce  the  calx,  put  it 
into  a  gWd  earthen  pot  full  of  water ;  fet  it  over  a  fire,  let  it 
boil  a  Uttk^  take  it  oiF  the  fire,  decant  off  the  water  gently 
into  another  veilel,  which  carries  along  with  it;  the  finefl  flower 
of  the  ealxi  repeat  this  till  no  more  flower  will  rife;  then  cal-^ 
cine  the  remaining  calx,  as  you  did  befofe.^,  . 

Put  thefe  waters  into  one  large  body  or  velSel^  and  evaporate 
to  a  drynefs,  over  a  very  gentle  fire. 

Tie  mixture  for  Enamels.  Take  of  thb  calx  twenty  five 
pounds^  of  fritt  of  white  tar/o  fearced  twenty  five  pounds,  fino 
fait  of  tartar  four  punces ;  niix  all  well  together  in  a  pot,  and 
let  it  ftand  in  a  glafs-houfe  fire  furnace,  for  ttn  hours  to  meljo^ 
rate  and  purify ;  then  take  it  out  and.  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable 
powder^  which  keep  dofe  in  a  dry  glafs  for  ufe. 
.  I.  7%ui  is  the  matter  prepared  to  nceive  colours  for  Enamel* 
Take  of, this  mixture  fix  pounds,  zaffir  prepared  three  ounces, 
manganefe  prepared  thrte  ounces,  reduc'd  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
put  them  into  a  glaz'd  earthen  pot  in  the  furnace  for  fome  hours  i 
let  the  pot  be  very  large,  becaufe  the  metal  will  fweU  much ; 
when  it  is  purified^  caft  it  into  cold  water,  and  dry  It^  put  ic 
into  the  pot  again  to  melt  and  purify ;  then  if  the  colour  is  good, 
keep  it  for  ufe,  if  not  you  muft  put  in  more  or  lefs  of  the  colour-^ 
ing  matter,  till  it  is  perfedt,  and  then  make  it  into  cakes. 

II.  Another  black  Enamel.  Take  of  the  above  mentioned 
mixture  fix  pounds,  zqffer  prtpar'd,  crocus  Martis  made  with 
vinegar,  feretto^  of  each  two  ounces,  all  being  reduc'd  into  a 
fine  powder;  mix  them  well  together,  put  them  into  a  glaz'd 
earthen  pot  in  a  furnace  to  melt  and  purify ;  when  it  is  w«il  di* 
gefted,  caft  it  into  water ;  then  dry  it,  and  put  it  into  the  pot 
again;  let  it  melt  and  rdine^  then  take  it  out  and  make  it  up 
into  Gikes. 

III.  Another  vehet  Hack  Enamel,  finer  and  fairer  than  the 
former.  Take  of  the  faid  mixture  fix  pounds,  red-tartar  fix 
pounds,  manganefe  prepar'd  three  ounces,  reduce  all  to  a  very 
fine  powder ;  mix  cbm  and  put  them  into  a  very  large  well 
da^'d  earthen  pot,  bccalA  tlie  mafi  will  fwcll ;  melt  aadpurtfy, 
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caft  it  into  water,  dry  it  and  put  it  into  the  pot  again » 

and  purifying  as  before ;    mzkt  it  up  into  cakes,  and  keep  it  for 

J  Had  fir  pointing  §h  Enamel. 

1.  The  former  black  Enamil^  levigated  with  <m1  of  ipike, 
makes  an  excellent  colour. 

2.  Take  black  £iMm»/ of  either  fort,  peregrine  well  caldnM 
of  each  four  ounces,  mix  and  make  an  impalpable  powder;  then 
add  oil  of  fpike,  and  it  will  agree  excellently  with  the  EnrnfmL 

I.  BLUE  ENAMELS  or  turcoife.  Take  of  the  mixtuie 
ibr  Enanub  fix  pounds,  zaffir  prepir'd  three  ounces,  ^^VPcr 
twice  calcin'd  one  ounce  twelve  grains,  reduce  all  to  a  fine  pow- 
der ;  put  it  into  a  white  glaz'd  earthen  pot,  when  the  metal 
b  well  melted,  caft  it  into  water,  dry  it,  and  put  it  into  the 
pot  again,  and  let  it  ftand  till  it  b  well  melted,  purified  and 
incorporated ;  then  take  it  off  and  make  it  up  into  cakes. 

IL  Amthir  nAU  hhu.  Take  of  the  mixture  fix  pounds, 
plates  of  copper  calcin*d  three  ounces,  %0ffir  prepar'd  one  ounce 
twelve  grains,  thefe  being  reducM  to  a  fine  powder,  mix  and 
mdt  them  as  before,  cafting  it  into  water ;  dry  it,  and  return 
it  into  the  pot  again  to  melt,  purify  and  inoorporate,  then  take 
it  off  and  make  it  into  cakes. 

IIL  Tb^fi  gkrioHs  Uuis  are  admir'd  by  moft  people,  «8  being 
the  moft  agrenUe  to  the  fight  of  all  others ;  their  beauty  and 
Iplendour  being  fo  great  and  tranfcendent  above  all  other  cohnts, 
they  only  having  the  refemblance  of  heaven  idelf ;  for  which 
reafon  the  Romani/is  eftecm  it  a  facred  colour. 

IV.  J  Mue  turcoi/e  EmmeL  Takeofthemixture  fix  pounds, 
put  it  into  a  white  glas'd  earthen  pot,  melt  and  purify  it,  caft 
it  into  the  water,  and  dry  it,  put  it  into  the  pc>t  again,  melt 
it  and  add  to  it  at  times  the  following  mixture. 

Take  fcales  of  copper  thrice  calcin'd  three  ounces,  xaffer  pre- 
par*d  four  fcruples  and  fix  grains,  manganefe  prepar'd  eighteen 
grains,  all  reduc'd  to  a  fine  powder ;  mix  them  and  fttr  the  mais 
very  well  each  time  with  your  iron  hook,  that  the  powdenmay 
incorporates  being  well  coloured,  take  it  out  and  malre  it  into 
cakes. 

But  yoM  muft  obferve,  that  the  colour  is  right  good  and  per- 
fcBtj  bdfore  you  empty  your  pot ;  for  experience  muft  te^di  you 
how  to  proportion  the  tinging  ingredients,  as  to  more  or  left; 
if  there  be  too  much  of  the  tinging  matter  add  more  of  the  mix- 
ture, if  too  fiiint,  add  more  of  the  tinfture  or  tinging  matter  or 
powder,  till  the  colour  b  as  you  would  liave  it. 

As  this  colour  b  very  fine,  fo  it  b  very  difficult  to  niakcweDt 
lUid  requires  many  trials  and  much  experiences  dmcfate  yoa 
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mitft  not  be  dikown^d^  if  you  fiul  in  your  firft  tSExys ;  fbr  by 
continuing  to  make  nuther  trials,  you  will  at  length  eflbft  what 
you  defire ;  and  be  aUe  to  judge  and  know,  wnoi  you  ait  in 
the  right,  and  when  in  the  wrong. 

A  Uuifir  painting  §n  Enamel.  Tatoe  any  of  the  foregoing 
Enanub^  purify  thm  with  afua  firtis^  and  grind  them  with 
oil  of  fpike  at  fiur  other  colours;  thefe  are  fome  of  the  nobleft 
that  can  be  ui'd  for  this  work. 

2.  Take  painter's  Enamel  prtptii^iy  put  it  into  a  ghft  bottle, 
add  to  it  apta  wt^tj  (o  as  to  cover  it  four  inchesy  four  times  a 
day,  fo  will  the  grofler  parts  611  to  the  bottom ;  decant  the  clear 
liquor,  evaporate  the  fpirit,  and  dry  your  azure,  and  it  will  be 
very  fine ;  then  grind  it  on  a  marble,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  this 
work,  and  &r  beyond  ultramarine ;  which  yet  may  be  made 
ufe  of  as  occafion  requires. 

Prefer  rules  and  matter  fir  allfirts  ^Enamel,  witb  dire ff ions 
fir  qualifying  the  firey   in  order  tofucceed  wtU. 

This  moft  agreeable  way  of  enriching  gold  by  Enamel,  which 
proceeds  from  the  beautiful  variety  of  colours  which  may  be  ap- 
pty'd,  being  an  art  no  iefs  painful  than  ncceflary  for  omament» 
we  proceed  to  lay  down  fuch  methods  in  this  book,  as  lhall 
equally  anfwer  the  benefits  of  the  publick,  and  fiitis&dion  of  the 
more  curiou3. 

We  propofe  in  the  firft  j^aoe,  to  givediredbn  for  the  choice 
of  matter  to  be  us'd,  and  thence  (hew  the  preparations  for  all 
forts,  and  how  to  make  and  fuit  the  colours  moft  convenient  on 
Enamel. 

The  method  not  only  ufed  by  the  goldfmtths,  but  bv  fuch  as 
form  portraitures  with  it  of  all  forts,  as  men,  heajls,  fowl,  and 
other  curiofities,  very  naturally,  by  a  juft  difpomre  of  the  co- 
lours, is  moft  admirable ;  to  tScBt  which  no  more  is  required 
than  a  lighted  taper,  and  a  hollow  pipe  of  metal  for  that  pur« 
pofe,  to  bbw  the  Maze  to  the  matter,  and  make  it  malleable  and 
foft,  and  thence  the  feveral  figives  are  drawn  or  imprefi'd 
thereon. 

And  this  may  be  fo  far  improvM  and  heu^tned,  as  to  admit 
of  performances  rather  to  be  thought  the  eflay  of  a  divine  than 
human  artift.  Witnefs  that  tiot&kfiece  of  a  chariot  drawn  by 
tivo  oxen,  of  which  Oardan  takes  notice  in  the  fifty  fecond  chap« 
ter  of  his  tenth  hook,  which  was  fo  compleatly  done  in  miniature^ 
that  the  whole  might  be  covered  with  the  wing  of  a  fly.  The 
finp  rigg'd,  and  man  arm'd,  which  Howel  lays  he  faw.  Thofo 
litde  mtues  of  men,  with  feveral  other  curiofities  of  figure  For* 
nicus  alfo  inures  us  of.  Not  to  omit  the  church  of  St  Mark  at 
Vmce^  wheiY  ^Attfiikhwork  is  fkfldfidly  inteHaoei  with  hi* 
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fiory  of  all  forts,  d!ft!ngui(hable  by  the  variety  of  colours^  ItiJ 
gildings,  and  all  confifting  of  feveral  different  fubjeds.  In  fliort^ 
what  account  Agricola  has  left  us  of  thefe  matters,  in  his  twelfth 
book,  give  us  no  lefs  caufe  to  adn^ire  this  art  than  he  had,  when 
he  faw  fuch  notable  pieces  of  which  he  makes  mention,  and 
which  he  aflures  us  was  defervedly  very  great.  The  ufe  of  Ena^ 
mel  is  very  ancient,  however  that  of  working  on  metal  is  more 
modern ;  and  for  the  great  perfection  to  which  it  is  arriv'd,  we 
are  oblig'd  to  this  prefent  age. 

To  prepare  the  matter  for  Enamel.    Take  lead  in  piggs  thirty 
pounds,  plate- tin  of  Cornwal  thirty  three  pounds ;  mix  and  cal- 
cine them  as  dire£ted  for  lead,  precifely  obferving  the  <lire£bons 
there  laid  down.     This  done  fearce  the  calx,  and  put  it  all  into 
a  glaz'd  earthen  pot,  fill'd  with  water,    put  it  over  a  fire,    and 
let  it  boil  a  little  ;   then  take  it  off,  and  pour  the  water  gently 
into  another  veflel,    which  will  carry  along  with  it  the  more 
fubtile  calx.     Repeat  this  until  no  more  of  the  calx  can  be  fub- 
tiliz'd  ;  which  you  may  difcover  by  the  purenefs  of  the   water 
in  pouring  it  out  of  one  veflel  into  the  other.    After  this  cal- 
cine the  remains  of  what  is  in  the  firft  pot,   as  before,  and  thus 
continue  to  calcine  and  fubtilize  till  you  can  get  no  more  of  the 
fubtile  calx.     Ladly,  put  the  waters  out  of  all  the  receivers  into 
larger,  and  fet  it  on  a  flow  Are  to  evaporate.     The  fire  mufl  be 
veiy  gentle  for  this  reafon,    that  the  calx  do  not  founder  or  fidl 
to  the  bottom,  but  continue  more  fine  and  fubtile,  than  when  it 
was  firft  calcined. 

Your  calx  being  thus  prepared,  take  thereof  about  twenty  five 
pound,  and  as  much  fritt  of  white  tarfo  beaten  and  fearced,  to 
thefe  add  four  ounces  of  fait  of  tartar^  finely  fearced  and  prepared ; 
mix  all  thefe  powders  very  well  together  in  a  pot,  and  let  it  fiand 
in  the  glafs-houfe  furnace  or  oven  about  ten  hours  to  digeft  and 
purify ;  then  take  them  out,  and  reducing  them  to  an  impal- 
pable powder,  keep  it  in  a  clofe  dry  place  for  ufe.  Thus  muft 
your  matter  for  Enamel  be  prepar'd  to  receive  the  colours,  but 
of  that  more  hereafter. 

To  make  Enamel  of  a  milk-white  colour. 
This  colour  of  all  others  is  the  pureft;  'tis  ufed  for  the  orna- 
ments of  virginity,  the  emblem  of  innocence,  as  alfo  the  fym- 
bol  of  candour  and  chaftity.  To  perform  this,  do  thus :  take 
fix  pound  of  the  prepar'd  powder,  and  twenty  four  grains  of 
manganefe  of  Piedmont  <,  prepar'd  ;  mix  them  well  together, 
and  put  them  into  one  of  your  furnace  pots  to  melt  and  purify 
over  a  very  fwift  fire,  which  will  be  done  in  a  little  time.  The 
matter  being  thus  melted,  take  it  out  of  the  pot,  and  throw  it 
into  very  fair  water,  and  being  afterwards  dryed,  put  it  again 
JACo  the  pot  to  m^It  i  do  thus  with  it  thrice,  changing  the  wa- 
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ter.     When  you  have  thus  purified  it,  if  you  find  it  juftly  white, 

'tis  good  ;  but  if  it  be  grcenifh,  add  a  little  more  nuinganefc,  and 
'twill  become  white  as  milk,  and  fit  Enamel  for  gold,  or  otht  r 
metal.  Take  it  ofi  the  fire,  and  make  it  up  into  cakes,  and 
keep  ihcm  for  ufe. 

A  iitrcmfe-blut  Enamci 

This  colour  of  the  turcsije  or  Turkey-Jione,  is  very  fine  fof 
Enamel,  but  withal  very  dil&cult  to  make  wdl,  and  requires  a 
great  deal  of  experience.  But  now  for  the  Enamel,  which  to 
make  of  this  turaiife  colour,  you  muft  put  of  the  prepar'd  pirwdtr 
fix  pound,  into  a  white  glaz'd  pot  to  melt  and  purify  ic ;  then 
caft  it  into  water,  and  when  dry  put  it  again  into  the  pot,  and 
being  melted  over  again,  add  to  it,  at  four  times,  this  compofilion, 
vix.  fialii  oi  copper  thrice  calcin'd,  three  ounces,  of  prepar'd 
awT^/- eighty  fix  grains,  of  nw^^^u^  prepar'd,  forty  eight  grains ; 
Biix  all  thefe  and  reduce  them  to  a  very  fine  powder,  flir  the 
matter  very  well  each  time  with  your  iron-hook,  that  the  pow- 
ders may  incorporate,  and  for  reafons  given  elfewhcre. 

Thus  when  your  matter  is  fully  and  well  tinged,  take  the 
approbation  of  a  goldfmith  on  forae  of  it,  as  to  the  colour,  that 
you  miy  have  the  more  alTurance  before  j'ou  proceed  to  empty 
your  pot.  Your  own  experience  muft  ihcw  you  how  to  pro- 
portion the  ingredients  for  tinging  the  matter  mote  or  lefs.  If 
you  perceive  that  the  tinging-powders  are  too  predominant,  add 
the  more  principal  prepar'd  powder,  if  it  be  too  faint,  add  the 
greater  quantity  of  the  tinging-powders ;  and  thus  do  to  improva 
or  IclTen  the  colour  until  it  be  to  your  fatisfa^ion, 
Ta  makt  a  very  fine  l/lue  Enamel. 

You  may  make  Enamel  of  this  colour  with  four  pound  of  the 
principal  prepar'd  powder,  two  ounces  of  prepar'd  %affer,  forty 
eight  grains  of  copper  thrice  calcin'd,  thefe  rcduc'd  to  a  mixc 
impalpable  powder,  muft  be  put  into  a  white  gla^'d  pot;  when 
the  metal  is  well  melted,  caft  it  into  water,  and  when  'tis  dry 
put  it  into  the  pot  again  ;  after  that,  let  it  Hand  upon  the  fire  un- 
til it  be  well  digelted  and  incorporated  ;  then  take  it  off,  and  you 
have  a  very  fine  Enamtl  fur  guldfmiths,  which  make  into 
cakes,  and  keep  for  your  ufe. 

Another  Hue  Enamel. 

This  Enamtl  is  altogether  as  gay  as  the  former,  only  the  colour  , 
is  not  the  fame,  for  which  reafon  'tis  prefcrib'd  here. 

To  make  which,  lake  four  pounds  of  the  principal  piepai'd 
powder,  two  ounces  of  plates  of  copper  calcin'd,  forty  eight  grains 
of  prepar'd  xafflr,  mix  and  reduce  them  to  an  impalpable  pow- 
der, put  this  mto  your  white  glaz'd  pot,  and  having  melted  the 
pieuls  until  they  incorporate,  call  it  into  water,  whence  being 
^ryi  tetura  it  cu  your  pot,  and  let  it  remain  there  until  it  purifyj 
Z  3  whea 
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iriaefl  At  cofattf  » wdB Mrt  to  jmffMtMJmp  tdbkoi^ 
tnd  csn  k  m  Mfera; 

Itouybemy  perfcAly  iniMHi,  ffTta  pur  fimr  fouaii  of 
€»trmchal  fmitr  into  your  whhe  gflazM  pol^  ani  W  it  i^rit 
and  purify  ten  or  tivdve  bowi  m  dw  finmaoe^  aflerwudi  caft 
h  into  water,  dry  k  and  pot  k  inCo  the  pot  agjan,  and  lit  kbe 
fiiUy  refin'd ;  then  talst  lodes  of  omer  tniioB  cakfaiV  tmo 
ouncch  fcakt  of  iraa  at  the  iinith'i  w^  oa  the  iMnrfl^hloek^ 
Ibrtyeiffht  gnum;  mhc  aad  ledooe diemlo as hnpd^le poiv- 
der*  and  throw  kat  three  ieveral  tunei  4&d  itfffftiwit  talo  vonr 
pot  of  principal  matcer,  luriii^j  the  mctd  ft^f  wwl»  diet  it  nny 
beequadly  tiraedby  tlie  mfaetuieofthecoioafai  ifktotDjMr 
i»ci^  and  or  a  plmast  colour,  letk  ftenda  whfle oa tke £ia^ 
until  k  be  tluoughly  inoorpcuated  s  thuitakakoi^  anijoiAl 
have  a deliale  gitea  £aMM#/  veiy  F^PV  Ibi  aU  ftitiof  goU- 
finkh'swork. 

.ilMC&ir  fTMi.  Enated. 

Thecolour  of  thh  IbUowing  i» ibnethtng diflBMit fiaMA  Ae 
temeff  butnolefrexcelknt:  Take  fix  pounn  of  principal  pev* 
der,  two  ounces  of  firtit^  afSpfin  piqpar*d|  ibrr^  eigne  graine 
of  aroctu  Mittrtis^  prapar'd  wkb  ^cgiiry  make  the»  mto  aa  on- 
palpabk  powder,  and  amx  them  wdl,  and  pot  thefc  mto  yonc 
whke  glaa'd  pot;  let  k  mnain  in  thefiarnace  tomdt  aadaefiMi, 
the  matters  aft€rwafds  caft  k  nto  water,  and  agphi  iniD  yoni 
pot,  hsTiog  refin'd  k  bcfoie,  until  k  lefine  veiy  wsHj  whes 
\is  melted,  obierve  whether  the  cokair  be  latkfamry,  aad'Iee 
it  Aand  fome  hours  longer  to  refine,  and  when  'tk  taken  ofl^ 
you'll  have  a  very  fine  gnen  Enanul  for  gotdfrniths. 

If  the  colour  be  too  faint,  add  more  tinging  powder  pfopdr* 
ticnably  enough  co  perfed  it. 

Another. 

There  is  another  way  to  nuke  green  Enamel  after  thk  man* 
ner ;  put  into  a  white  glaz'd  earthen  pot  four  pouods  of  pmeifetl 
fewJery  and  ]et  it  refine  in  the  furnace  a  little  while,  a^  the 
metal  afterwards  into  water,  and  (being  dryM)  again  into  the 
pot;  then  add  at  three  equal  portions,  this  powder  compounded  of 
fcales  of  copper  thrice  calcin'd,  two  ounces,  and  of  crocus  Aiartis 
prepared  with  vinegar,  forty  eight  grains,  thefe  well  mixt  and 
powder'd  together,  ftirring  the  metal  with  the  iron-hdok  So  m- 
corporate  it,  let  it  remain  on  the  fire  until  k  be  well  refinM, 
and  when  'tis  well  and  perfeSly  cdout'd  to  fatisfadion)  talce  ic 
off  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

.  To  make  black  Enamrf. 

.T!s  mofl  neceflary  in  this  art,  and  can  lead  of  aD  be  iparM, 
kecaufe  ic  has  a  pecuKar  beauty  whickfe^k  off  among  the  more 
*^  Iplendid 
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fplendid  and  fparlcting  pieces ;  you  nay  make  »  very  good  vel- 
vct-colour  with  foul  pound  of  the  principal  pmvJer,  two  ounces 
of  piepar'd  z^^ft;  and  two  ounces  of  manganefe  of  Piedmantf 
prepar'd  as  before  directed  ;  mix  and  pulverize  them  very  well 
together,  and  put  them  into  a  gldz'd  earthen  pot  in  the  furnace 
for  fome  hours;  (he  pot  mull  be  mote  than  ordinary  large,  be- 
caufe  the  metal  will  tifevery  much;  when 'tis  purlHed,  caftitinto 
water,  dry  it,  and  then  return  it  into  the  pot  to  be  refined 
over  again,  which  will  be  in  a  little  time ;  then  fee  if  the  colour 
be  to  your  fancy,  and  according  as  you  find  it,  put  in  more  or 
kfs  of  the  foimer  ingredients,  and  having  thus  pctfei£led  it,  uke 
it  off  and  cake  ili  this  Enamel  will  be  a  good  vclvct-bladc  fiir 
goldfmitba. 

Anetiir  Had  Enamel. 

This  fecond  fort  is  diHincl  from  the  other  by  the  difleience  of 
tbe  quantities  and  tinging  ingredients. 

Take  fix  pounds  of  principal  ptwdtr,  two  ounces  of  zaffh' 
fit^i'd,  two  ounces  of  trecus  Marlis,  prepar'd  with  vinegar,  two 
ounces  of ferelu  of  Spain,  pound  and  mix  them  very  well  toge- 
ther, nuking  an  impatpabk  powder,  and  put  it  into  your  glaz'd 
pot  in  the  furnace  to  melt  and  purify ;  when  it  ii  well  digcfled« 
cafl  it  into  water,  and  dry  it,  and  put  it  again  into  the  pot» 
where  let  it  remain  a  while  to  refine  i  when  'tis  for  your 
purpofe,  take  it  off  and  cake  it  as  ufual;  and  you^Il  have  a  very 
good  and  molt  convenient  Enamtl  for  the  goldfmiths  [o  let  in 
colours,  and  enamel  with. 

Anethtr  hlack  Enamel. 

Here  is  a  third  way  of  making  the  velvet-black  fnanu/,  much 
better  and  of  a  finer  glofs  than  the  former. 

To  make  which,  take  four  pounds  of  principal  pawtitr^  ftsir 
ounces  of  rtd-toriary  two  ounces  of  tnangancft  of  Pitdmont  pre- 
par'd, reducethefe  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  put  into  a  glaz'd 
pot  bigger  than  ordinary,  becaufe  of  the  riling  of  metal  i  let  it 
melt  and  digell  in  the  furnace,  and  caft  it  into  water,  (and 
when  'tis  dry,  put  it  into  the  pot  again,  there  to  remain  until  it 
melt  and  rehne  anew ;  when  you  hnd  the  colour  proper  for  your 
ufe,  make  it  into  cakes,  and  keep  it  for  the  goldfrniths  ufc. 
7i  makt  purpU-cskur'd  Enamel, 

Take  four  pounds  of  principal  ptwder,  add  to  this  two  ounces 
of  manganefi  of  Pitdmont,  prepar'd  as  for  red  Enamel,  put  thefe 
into  a  white  glaz'd  earthen  pot,  allowing  it  room  enough  to  bear 
with  the  ebullitions  and  lifing  of  the  meial  j  when  'tis  thorough* 
ly  melted,  caA  it  into  water,  dry  it,  and  put  it  again  into  the 
pot  (0  refine  j  then  confider  whether  it  be  well  enough  colour'd, 
and  accMdingly  make  it  up  into  cakes,  iud  keep  It  bit  ufe  u. 
before. 
:      ■  -24 
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Antwit  ftiffh  EoUUXid* 
This  is  no  left  d^kate  than  the  foniiar>  taaf  afl 
goMfmiths  work. 

Take  fix  pounds  of  the  ^rmriW  f^wiit^-  €tatcttmuotMti 
ffmgoHifi  ofPiidmrnt  mepar'd,  fix  ounces  dt  fcdes  of  copper 
thrice  Gdcin'd,  as  befim  prefcrib'd^  reduce  diefe  to^«tt  bi^f^ 
table  powder,  and  let  them  diSalivt  add  refine  in  tlie  whte  g{wi 
toot  in  your  furnace ;  afterward^  caft  the  nieial  -intb  wster,  ^17 
ft  wen,  and  return  it  intotbepot  to  refine  over  ag^ S  caaaiioe 
tte  ccdouT)  if  it  be  rights   takeit  off  and  caktfil  uplbr  «feM 


Take  fix  pounds  of principaij^cwder^  two  ounces  dlmmngmmfHf 
^iidmont  prepared,  andfimy-etghtgnurto  of  thrice  caldnM  xalcs 
of  copper,  make  aU  into  a  very  fine  powder,  and  beings  well  wakAp 
put  them  together  into  your  white  ghz^d  0BrthJett-pill  ift  tiieftnr« 
liaoe,  let  it  melt  and  digefti  then  oft  it  mto^waler,  anddry  it^ 

Ctit  into  the  pot  again, .  and  let  it  refine  ¥cqr-^idl|  Cry  ki  cot 
IT,  and  if  kisr  agreeable,  takeitootandca|beit,aadyoinllniii 
a  very  fine  yiokt-inlourM  Enamel,  proper,  fat'lfl  mniwr  rf  goMr ' 
iMUis  lirork  of  that  fort. 

9Viifiiifyr//w  Enamel. 

Take  fix  ^(iiuifis  of 'pnMcifal  pewdtr^  ^'thm*oilfifles  ^fiMMiy 
ftventy  two  grains  of  prepared  marigmufi^  tf«iace4ill  ialo  -a»  iatt  • 
pIpaUe  poirSer^'  mix  it  well,  and  put  it  into  a  i^d  caidMii 
pot,  large  enough  to  difpenfe  with  the  tiMilUtkMi  aBd4rifi«if  ap 
i>f  the  metal  $    let  it  ftand  in  vour  glafs^houfe  fiunaoe  to  melt 
and  incprpomte, '  afterwards  cait  it  into  water,  iben  dry  it^  Mad 
leave  it  in  the  pot  again  to  refine  verv  w«ll)    then  try  the  odt 
lour,  and  if  it  be  fu&cient,    make  it  mto  cakes  as  beme^  and 
you^l  have  a  very  taking  yellow  Bnanul  tat  d  Arts  of  metfi 
except  gotd^  which  by  its  refemblance  would' only  dull  and.ipoiI 
the  beauty,  unlcfit  it  were  placed  among  other  cdour^t  i|i  the 
goldfrniths  already  are  very  well  acquainted  urithid. 
"^  '  T$  make  a  ^JlaUgtmmdJw.  ni  EnaqieL 

Tbe  red  requires  a  crj^l  more  lamng*  than  any  of  the  btaartf 
therefore  the  folIo\yingis  a  compofitbnr  fit  for  tbit  purpofe. 

Take  twenty  four  pounds  of  fait  of  fihfmm^    r^bitta^  or 
yKitaf,  preparVI,  *  and  fix  poun<|s  of  fritt,    th^  mixt  and  findy 

EwderVi^  muft  be  fieep'«d  in  water  tp  bring' thejnafi  into  a  hoaf 
e  pafte^  and  then  inal^e  it  up  into  fmall  thin  cakes  {  ky  theoi 
on  tiles  in  a  l!me-kfln»  or  porter^-fiurnaob  for  fix  boors  to  cal» 
fine,  or  near  the  glaiaihoufe  nirnaoe  vaulty-  or  on  the  upper  vaiol^ 
taking. fpecial  caie  that  they  don't  melt,  let  tiiem  remain  thcTO. 
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This  done  rerolve  them  into  and  impalpable  powder,  adding 
thereto  four  pounds  of  calx  of  lead  and  tin  prepar'd  and  calcin'd 
according  to  diicflions,  four  pounds  of  white  calcin'd  tartar  j 
ihefe  being  mixt  and  very  finely  pulvedzed,  put  them  into  your 
glaz'd  pot  at  the  glafs-houfe  furnace  to  melt  and  refine,  thence 
throw  the  metal  into  water,  and  again  (when  dry)  into  the  pot 
to  melt ;  caft  it  a  fecond  time  into  the  water,  and  dry  it,  let  it 
melt  and  refine  over  again  in  the  pot  for  fome  hours,  and  'twill 
be  fit  for  ufe. 

Confider  always  the  lead  which  is  among  the  other  ingre- 
dients, and  be  very  careful  that  you  let  none  of  it  remain  in  th« 
pot  when  you  throw  the  matter  out  into  the  vrater,  for  it  will 
be  apt  to  precipitate  to  the  bottom,  and  this  for  feveral  reafona 
clfewhere  given. 

Jn  ixctllent  preparation  of  fufiblt  manganife  h  be  ujed  in 
making  red  Enamel. 

We  have  given  fufEciem  dircdlion  elfewhere,  to  prepare  man' 
gantje  ol  Piedmont,  for  tinging  thefe  matteis,  of  which  we  have 
already  difcours'd,  but  for  red  and  rofe  colour  Enamtl,  there  are 
fome  more  exquifitc  ingredients  and  preparations  required,  which 
we  (hall  give  an  account  of  here  before  we  fpealc  of  the  Enamtl 
ilfelf. 

Any  other  than  manganeft  of  Piedmsnt  will  not  fervc  the 
purpofe,  for  that  only  h  fit  for  the  ufe  to  contribute  to  the  fair- 
nefs  and  life  of  the  colour }  take  therefore  equal  quantities  of  this 
manganefe  ind /alt'pitre,  as  much  as  you  pJcafe,  and  let  them 
reverberate  and  calcine  in  an  earthen  pot  in  your  furnace  twenty 
four  hours ;  then  take  it  out  and  wafh  it  well  in  warm  water  to 
Separate  the  fail-pttre,  dry  it  well,  and  the  mafs  will  be  of  a  red 
colour :  To  this  add  an  equal  quantity  of  fal-armoniac,  grind 
thefe  on  a  marble  with  diftill'd  vinegar,  as  painters  do  their 
colours ;  dry  it,  and  reduce  it  to  powder,  putting  it  aftcrwardi 
into  a  firong  matrafsor  bolt-head  of  glafs,  big-bclly'd  and  long- 
ncck'd,  there  to  fublimate  about  twelve  hours ;  break  your  ma- 
trafs,  mix  all  the  volatile  and  fixed  parts  together,  adding  ths 
fame  quantity  of  fal-armoniac,  as  thete  are  Rovrtn,  and  take 
care  to  weigh  them  before  compofition ;  grind,  pulverize,  and 
fublime  as  before,  repeating  this  until  your  mangantfe  remain  fu- 
fible  in  the  bottom  of  the  matrafs ;  and  this  is  that  which  yon 
muft  prefcrve  to  tinge  cryAal  with,  and  make  it  ruddy  and  dia- 
phanous, or  Iranrparcnt  as  a  ruby. 

The  way  la  mah  a  fixt  fulphury  to  bt  ufid  in  ctmp'fitions  for 
Enamel. 

This  fixt  fulphur  lerves  for  feveral  ufeg  in  chymiftry,  and  very 
fooveiitenc  for  obliging  young  aiUAj, 
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Now,  though  it  be  not  fo  unavoidablj  t 
Tii  Enamil,  yet  wc  will  not  omit  it  hoic,  bccaufe 
to  our  prefcribing  two  forts  of  ways  for  it,  u  wc 
the  more  curious  goldrmiths. 

Put  flowers  of  fulphur,  as  much  as  you  pleafc 
cucurbit  luted  at  bottom,  pouring  thereto  oyl-oU^ 
will  drown  the  matter  by  two  inches  ;  fct  the  cucu 
Jent  land-furnace  for  a  htil  hourj  then  take  it  oft' 
Jliong  vinegar,  and  the  fulphur  will  foon  precipi: 
oil  afcend  od  the  fuiface  of  the  vin^ar ;  decant  I 
ItjJphur  into  another  vejTcl,  and  put  in  more  frcfli 
do  thus  thrice,  and  you'll  have  at  length  a  iixt  Ail 
ulc  of  for  Enamtl. 

Anethtr  fixt  ittccmbufliili  fulphur. 

There  la  yet  another  way  for  fixation  of  fulphur 
ufe,  and  feveral  chymicai  operations,  wherein  it  h 

Make  ftrong  lye  of  quick  lime  and  harfh  oa 
therein  flowers  of  fulphur  until  the  liquid  furfacc  t 
upmofl  i  boil  it  for  a  confiderable  while  over  the  I 
cleanfc  and  purge  the  fulphur  from  its  unAuofity  an 
and  qualify  it  for  your  purpofe.  Sepaiaie  the  lye 
pur,  and  drying  it,  you'll  have  it  white,  Axt,  and  ii 
exceeding  proper  for  the  goldfmicbs  to  make  ufe  t>\ 

Tt  ixtrail  fpiril  tf  Salurny  en  txuUtnl  ingndu 
mtl  and  glafs-wcrk. 

Wc  think  fit  to  propofe  all  the  preparations  prop 
a  /ed  Enamtl,  before  we  fhew  the  way  to  make  it 
ingredicnis  to  be  ufed  muft  hiA  be  provided,  in  ord 
regularly  to  our  bufinefs. 

Reduce  good  litharge,  as  much  as  you  ptcafe,  tQ 
ble  powder,  and  fet  it  in  a  glaz'd  earthen  veflel  OV 
add  to  this  good  diflili'd  vinegar,  till  four  inches  al 
them  well  together,  and  then  let  them  fettle  unti 
become  millc-colour'd.  which  will  be  in  a  little  time 
vinegar  off  gently,  and  put  on  frefli,  continuing  ti 
til  it  admits  of  no  more  colouring;  then  put  a 
colour'd  vinegar  into  a  glaz'd  earthen  veflel,  and 
until  the  lead  precipitate  to  the  bottom  ;  from  wh 
the  clear  vinegar,  which  wilt  be  at  top ;  and  that  i 
fcdimcnt  which  leniains,  is  what  we  call  fpirit  of 
im^opcrty,  and  that  which  wc  make  ufe  of  fui 
and  gbfs. 

Jf  it  do  not  precipitate  well  to  your  liking,  and  t 
ear  at  ihe  top  be  not  clear,  caft  fome  cold  water 
that  won't  do,  and  that  your  vinegar  continues  mud 
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water  and  vinegar  tog^her  over  a  gende  fire  to  evaporate  and 
dius  you'll  have  the  moie  fpirituous  part  of  your  vinegar  a  fedi- 
ment  in  the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  which  is  exceeding  ufefiil  for. 
glafi-work.  Keep  it  together  with  the  reft  of  the  Saturn  for 
life. 

This  noble  preparation,  which  we  call  fpirit  of  Saturn^  doet- 
indeed  contain  it,  but  you  muft  have  skill  to  extraA  it  thereout. 
To  fay  that  ^tii  all  fpirit  of  Satum  is  untrue,  for  'tis  that  wherein 
the  fpirit  is  oontain'd,  and  from  whence  it  may  be  more  eiiily< 
and  better  fepacated,  than  from  the  naftof  lead ;  I  propofe  thw 
&A  ftep  towards  extrafting  it  as  fuch,  wherdby  the  curious  may 
fiwoeed  with  little  trouble. 

T§  maki  Enamd  $f  a  Uofd-e^lntr  nd. 

To  ttain£$uimil  of  this  colour,  take  ten  pounds  of  oommoa 
fritt,  add  to  it  fix  pounds  of  glafs  tA  Satum  prepar'd,  make  all 
into  a  very  fine  powder,  which  muft  be  put  into  a  glaz'd  earthen 
pot  at  the  gUls-houfe  furnace,  to  melt,  boil,  and  cefine ;  afbr 
this,  caft  thereon  powder  of  thrice  calcin'd  copper  at  difcretbn, 
ftiriing  all  about  that  they  may  incorporate  together  with  pow- 
der  of  red  tartar  until  it  b^  perfedly  fbined ;  and  thus  you'll 
have  a  delicate  deep  fanguine  Enam$l  fit  for  all  manner  of  work 
you  can  defire  to  apply  it  to. 

Another  blood-cohur  Enamel. 

This  Enamel  will  be  very  beautiful,  and  may  ferve  inftead  of 
llie  roife-oolour  Enamel  hereafter  prefcribed. 

To  make  which,  put  ten  pounds  of  fritt  for  cryftal,  and  fix 
pound  of  glafs  of  Saturn  befbro-mentbned  into  one  of  the  glaft-^ 
hoirfe  fiimaoe  pou;  let  it  melt  and  purge  well;  after  this  aift  it 
into  water,  dry  it,  and  return  it  into  the  pot ;  when  'tis  weA 
melted  again,  throw  in  at  feveral  times,  five  or  fix  oonoos  of 
powder  of  thrice  caldn'd  copper,  ftirring  all  together  with  the 
iron  crook  to  mix  and  incorporate  them  well  together,  and  alf(s 
a  like  quantity  of  powder  of  red  tartar^  ftill  ftirriw  it;  this  be- 
ing  well  boil'd  and  refined,  obferve  if  the  colour  be  perfeft,  if 
not,  add  equal  paruof  the  powders  of  c§pperuiA  tartar ^  as  much 
as  you  find  neceflary  to  bring  it  to  perfcttion.  Let  it  reoiain  to 
boil  and  purify,  trying  it  again  and  again,  until  you  find  it  conn 
plctely  ookMir'd. 

Another  red  Enamel  $f  a  wry  filenXd  rufy-cclour. 

The  beauty  of  this  Enaml  is  very  furprizing,  and  of  as  lively 
a  luftre  as  the  ruby  it  felf,  which  it  communicates  Co  all  the 
work  wherein  'tis  ufed. 

For  this  fine  efie£^,  we  muft  haivt  itoourfc  to  the  fufible 
manganefe^  of  which  add  twenty  ounces  to  each  pound  of  cry -^ 
ftal  ground :  let  the  whole  be  well  purified ;  then  try  the  co« 
lourj  and  according  as  you  find  it,  add  the  greater  or  lefTer 
[  quantity 
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quantity  of  manganefej  or  cryflal  ground  refpedivdy,  until  it 
be  brought  to  its  juft  degree  of  perfedioa,  as  a  ruby^  and  wfaidi 
ought  to  be  very  admirable. 

Another  baUas  rutf  ctiour  EnanuL 
The  fame  manganeje  muft  be  had  to  make  this  fine  oobir; 
put  ten  pound  of  cryftal  ground  in  a  glaz'd  pot,  to  meb  and 
purge  at  the  glafs-houfe  furnace;  throw  the  matter  into  water, 
dry  it,  and  melt  it  over  again ;  do  thus  thrice»  and  when  the 
ma(s  b  afterwards  well  melted,  tinge  it  with  the  fiifible  annp- 
fuji  as  before,  and  'twill  become  purple-colour'd.  Add  (o  it  tf 
dght  times  impalpable  powder  of  alum  to  bring  it  to  a  red.  Be 
very  careful  that  the  alum  do  not  blacken  it ;  but  rather  nub 
it  yellowifliy  and  the  mangarufe  diffipating,  'twill  become  rai| 
and  fo  make  the  colour  moft  perfeA  and  jt^  of. a. fine  bab 
juby. 

Awthtr  Enaftul  of  a  r^fi^cJowr  fir  gjd.    . 

Take  ten  pound  of  cryftal  ground,  melt  it  at  the  glala-bode 
furnace  in  a  gbz'd  pot;  add  to  it  at  four  times  five  ouncesof 
led  calcin'd  copper,  ftirrmg  the  metal  every  time  $  then  put  iniD 
it  crocus Mariis^  ^d  mangatufi  prepar*d  as  before;  then  bt  k 
alone  to  deanfe  for  fix  hours,  and  if  the  colour  is  not  true,  put 
in  by  little  and  little  more  crocm  Mortis  until  it  be  of  a  fine  ioIb* 
colour. 

Anotbir  very  Jim  rrfg*colmr. 

Among  our  rofe  colour  ^n^mr/r,  this.  ieeni9  the  fineft;  to 
make  which,  take  four  pounds  of  ctjftal  ground,  let  it  melt  in 
a  glaz'd  pot  at  the  glais-houfe  fornace;  caft  it  afterwards  into 
water,  and  melting  it  over  again,  add  by  little  and  little  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  calx  prepared,  ftirring  the  metal  every  time  to  in* 
corporate ;  then  let  it  alone  for  a  little  while,  until  you  perceive 
it  of  ari  a(h  colour ;  when  it  comes  to  that,  forbear  putting  in 
any  more  calx^  left  you  make  it  too  white;  then  refine  the  mafi, 
and  after  add  to  it  minium  two  ounces,  purge,  refiife,  and  throw 
it  out  into  water,  and  putting  it  into  the  pot,  let  it  ffauid  to 
melt^  and  purify  over  again  about  eight  hours ;  then  put  in  an 
ounce  and  half  of  red  thrice  calcinM  copper,  and  as  much  crude 
white  tartar^  with  a  dram  of  blood-ftone,  and  the  like  quan- 
tity of  iixt  fulphur ;  thefe  pulveriz'd  very  fine  and  mixt  together; 
ftir  the  metal,  and  incorporate  them  very  well  together^:  after- 
wards  fee  if  the  colour  anfwers  your  expe&tion^iF  it  be  too 
deep,  add  a  little  more  manganefe  to  weaken  it;   if  it  be  too 
pale,  improve  it  with  fome  more  of  the  laft  compofition  of  r«^* 
fer  tartar^  blood-ftone,  and  fulphur,  until  it  be  to  your  pur- 

pofe.    And  thus  you  have  an  Enamel  of  an  exceeding  fair  rofe*. 

cclour. 
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Another  rofe-colour  Enamel. 

Set  fix  pounds  of  cryftal  ground  in  a  glaz'd  pot  at  ttie  glals*' 
Iioufe  furnace  to  melt  and  deanfe  ;  then  caft  into  it  at  four  fe- 
veral  times  intermitting,  four  ounces  of  calx  as  prepared  of  lead 
and  tin ;  ftir  the  matter  very  well  at  each  time  until  it  incor* 
porate ;  then  let  all  purge  for  a  while,  and  caft  it  ladleful  by 
ladleful  into  water,  and  again  put  all  into  the  pot  to  melt  and 
refine  anew ;  after  this,  add  to  it  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  red 
copper  pulveriz'd  and  calcin'd,  which  will  tinge  the  whole  of  a 
deep  colour,  but  caft  it  in  at  three  intervals,  and  ftir  it  very 
well  to  incorporate.  Two  hours  after,  add  to  it  at  thrice,  an 
ounce  and  a  half  of  crocus  Martis ;  mix  it  well  as  before,  and 
let  it  remain  to  refine  about  three  hours ;  then  throw  on  it  fix 
ounces  of  tartar  calcin'd,  chimney  foot  vitrified  one  ounce,  cro^ 
cus  Martis  again  one  ounce  and  a  half  pulveriz'd,  and  all  well 
mixt  at  four  feveral  intermiflions  and  quantities,  ftirring  the  metal 
always  with  the  iron-crook ;  let  it  fwell,  but  not  boil  over.  After 
this,  let  it  repofe  and  purify  about  three  hours ;  ftir  it  again  and 
try  the  colour;  if  it  be  red  as  blood,  ir*s  right ;  if  not,  add  at 
difcretion,  a  little  more  of  each  of  thefe  powders  of  tartar^ 
foot,  and  crocus  Martis^  until  the  colour  be  full  and  true,  and  fo 
let  it  ftand  for  a  whole  hour,  and  try  it  again ;  if  you  find  it 
perfed,  proceed  no  further,  but  keep  it  for  ufe,  'tis  very  proper 
to  apply  to  gold  for  EnameL 

Another  J^lendid  Enamel  of  a  carbuncle  colour. 

Take  very  pure  gold,  and  for  the  better  afTurance,  refine  it 
your  felf,  and  diflblve  an  ounce  of  it  in  three  ounces  of  aqua 
regalis ;  let  the  folution  diftil  over  a  gentle  fire  until  the  gold  pre- 
cipitates, and  thus  repeat  an  exhalation  and  cohobation  fix  times, 
and  the  laft  time  take  out  the  gold ;  powder  and  put  it  into  a 
crucible  cover'd  and  luted,  on  a  reverberatory  to  calcine;  let  it 
remain  until  it  become  of  a  very  excellent  and  fcarlet  red,  which 
will  not  be  without  a  confiderable  allowance  of  many  hours. 

This  done,  take  of  the  cryflal  ground,  and  melt  a  quantity 
of  it  in  a  glazM  pot  at  the  furnace  of  the  glafs«houfe ;  and  being 
well  purg'd,  throw  in  a  twentieth  part  of  the  powder  of  gold, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  metal,  ftirring  the  whole 
very  well;  let  it  alone  for  fome  time ;  then  try  it,  and  accord- 
ing as  you  find  the  colour,  put  in  more  powder,  until  you  bring 
it  to  a  tr|ie  iranfparent  carbuncle-colour. 

We  have^  given  another  way  to  calcine  gold,  no  lefs  fufEcient 
than  this,  together  with  a  way  to  make  a  fine  carbuncle ;  and 
this  rare  cobur  may  as  well  be  given  to  the  ftone  as  the  Enamel, 
by  the  diredions  for  preparing  thegoM ;  the  curious  may  chpofe 
which  they  will^  they  boing  equally  fufficicnt* 

Tht 
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Tbt  way  to  calcim' apper  fir  mmimg  vltrUl tf  Vmm^  wiibm 

cmrofiot. 

The  ctldning  of  copper  is  the  firft  preptntion  to  be  iMik 
in  making  the  vitriti  of  Vmut  withoiit  corrofi^re,  which  ■ 
known  to  very  few^  and  whereof  we  have  already  gvvea  aa 
eulogy. 

Take  thin  leaves  of  red  copper,  and  pot  them  into  croclbi 
ftratifying  them  layer  upon  hyer  with  powder  of  oDmoKMi  fidphv, 
filling  your  crucibles  until  all  the  copper  leaves  be  pot  in ;  te 
cover  well,  and  lute  the  cnidUesi  let  the  hite  drjr;  and  prt 
them  into  the  fiimace,  continuing  a  good  charcoal  fire  fbr  t«o 
hours ;  afterwards  let  them  ftand  and  cool  $  then  take  off  tk 
crucibles,  and  you'll  find  your  co|»er  calcin'd  and  blacktfb,  io- 
clining  to  a  deep  purple  powder  5  fearce  it,  and  to  each  powri 
add  fix  ounces  of  powder  of  fulphur ;  mix,  and  put  tfaem  into 
a  round  flat-bottom  earthen  pot,  fbong  cnoueh  to  bear  thefiici 
lay  upon  the  furnace  a  (bong  earthen  difh,  Wl  it  with  very  fits 
coals,  and  place  your  pot  thereon  with  the  copper;  whca  da 

Ct  grows  hot,  and  the  fulphur  takes  fire ;    flir  it  with  your 
ig  iron  crook,  left  it  fhould  flick  to  the  pot,  or  beQome  coa- 
Crete ;  continue  thus  till  the  fulphur  be  all  confiimM  and  finn»ti 
no  more ;  take  the  pot  hot  off  the  fire,  and  empty  the  coppcf 
out  with  an  iron  ladle;  pound  it  well  in  a  bn&  mortar,  uA 
fearce  it  all  finely,  and  you  have  a  blackifli  powder;  irilerate 
this  calcination  thrice,  with  the  like  proportion  of  fulphur  at 
before,  and  the  third  time  let  it  remain  until  the  copper  i*tTfftBf 
red  and  yellow ;  then  take  it  off  and  pound  it  in  a  brafi  mor- 
tar, and  fearce  it  finely,  pounding  what  remains  over   again, 
unto  all  be  fearc'd,  and  you'll  have  a  very  well  coloured  calx  of 
copper,  moft  efie£tual  and  proper  fbr  extraAing  thb  fiur  ^tnA 
tli  copper,  whereof  the  following  is  the  preparation* 
To  make  vitriol  of  Vonus  without  corrofrn. 
Thofe  who  make  vitriol  of  Venus  have  not  all  one  and  the 
fame  method,  moft  of  them  diflblire  the  copper  in  diftiM'd  vtoe- 
gar,  fptrit  of  nitre^  or  fome  other  corrofive;  fbr  our  part,  water 
alone  is  the  diflblvent,  or  rather  agent  to  extraA  the  tinfiure,  as 
we  fhall  fheW. 

Take  glafs  cucurbits  as  many  as  will  ferve  your  purpoTe,  to 
contain  all  your  calx  of  copper,  and  put  fix  pound  of  fair  tunning 
water  to  a  pound  of  calxj  into  each  cucurbit  j  phce  them  on  a 
moderate  fand  furnace  for  four  hours,  to  evaporate  until  one  third 
of  the  water  goes  off;  let  the  furnace  cool,  and  afterward  decant 
the  remainder  of  the  water  into  other  glafs-veflels,  and  dry  the 
fediment  in  a  crucible  on  the  furnace.  Let  this  water  fetne  fbr 
two  days,  and  then  you'll  find  in  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  fmall 
grains  of  copper  of  a  blackifli  colour ;  you  muft  filtrate  or  finin 

the 
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the  water,  and  preferve  all  the  grains  tog^her^  to  add  to  the 
former  fediment,  having  firft  wdl  dried  them,  and  keep  the 
wafer. 

Take  all  thefe  fediments,  and  to  each  pound  add  fix  ounces 
of  fulphur  powder'd  as  before,  putting  it  into  your  flat-bottom'd 
earthen  pot  to  calcine ;  take  care  to  fbr  it  well  as  long  as  the  ful- 
phur fumes,  and  it  ftands  over  the  fire,  elfe  it  will  ftick  to  the  pot, 
and  not  calcine ;  take  it  off  ^d  powder  it  immediately  in  a  brafs 
mortar ;  fearce  the  powder,  and  youMl  find  it  black ;  mix  this 
again  with  fidphur  prq)ortionably,  fix  ounces  to  a  pound,  and 
put  it  to  calcine  anew,  fiirring  it  very  well  as  before  direded ; 
let  it  ftand  a  while  on  the  fire  to  alter  the  matter  from  a  ruflet 
to  a  yeHow;  then  take  it  off  and  pound  it  inftantly  in  a  brafs 
mortar  before  it  cool,  and  then  fearce  it  all  finely  oven 

Put  a  pound  of  this  powder  with  fix  pound  of  water  into  each 
cucurbit,  and  thefe  cucurbits  on  a  flow  fitnd-furnace,  where  let 
it  ftand  four  hours  to  the  confumption  of  one  third  of  your  wa- 
ter, which  decant  into  other  veflels;  let  it  fettle  two  days;  then 
filtrate  thefe  waters,  and  pour  them  among  the  former,  gather- 
ing the  fedimcnts  that  remain  in  the  bottom,  and  mix  them  with 
thefe  in  the  cucurbits. 

Dry  the  remaining  fediments  as  before^  and  repeat  the  calci- 
nation anew  with  the  fiime  proportionable  quantity  of  fulphur  ; 
then  extradthe  tin^re,  filtratie  and  mix  the  filtrated  and  tinged 
waters  with  the  former,  exadly  obferving  the  order  already 
taught,  and  continue  to  do  thus  fix  times,  fo  will  the  copper 
remaining  in  the  bottom  of  your  veflels  become  as  it  were  a 
foft  impure  earth  deprived  of  all  iti  Uoeiiefi,  which  throw  away 
as  fit  for  nothing ;  for  all  the  virtue  of  the  copper  is  contained 
in  the  waters;  put  thefe  all  carefiilly  together  to  extrad  from 
them  this  precious  vitriol  $/  Venus^  as  hereafter  direded. 

The  way  to  ixtra£f  a  fair  Strict  ofVoniis  from  our  coloured 

waters* 

Of  all  the  preparations  to  be  tautht  for  this  rare  work,  this  is 
the  moft  eafy  and  common,  there  being  no  more  required,  than 
to  evaporate  and  cryftallize  the  matter  $  but  as  we  are  to  leave 
nothing  in  the  dark,  we  refolve  to  explain  every  circumftance 
thereof  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  and  fuch  as  would  know 
it. 

We  have  fiud  you  muft  mix  all  your  coloured  waters,  now  we 
will  tell  what  muft  be  done  with  them  ^  you  muft  have  a  low 
glafs-cucurbit  that  will  hold  two  quarts  or  more,  which  put  in* 
to  a  moderate  afli  or  fimd -furnace;  put  therein  three  pound  of 
the  tinAure  to  evaporate  gently,  and  put  the  reft  into  glafihbot- 
tks  fot  round  your  furnace,  lo  that  thqr  may  be  heated,  and 
ready  to  fill  tbi  citcurbit  as  fiift  as  tbc  psbalatioa  confumes  its 
3  tin£lure^ 
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findure,  whicli  may  be  done  with  a  glals  ladle,  or  the  bottles 
themfelves,  left  the  waters  being  cold  might  caufe  the  cucuibtt  | 
to  burft,  and  fo  all  would  be  loft.  I 

Reduce  ten  pound  of  this  by  evaporation  to  two  and  a  half,  * 
br  three  at  moft,  which  will  be  a  very  high  tindure ,  pour  it 
uito  two  or  three  gjazed  earthen  Vjeflels,  suid  place  them  ail  night 
in  a  moift  cold  place,  and  you'll  find  the  vitriol  at  bottom,  ajid 
flicking  to  the  udes  of  the  vedels,  like  little  long  icicles,  whkh 
will  have  the  true  colobr  of  oriental  Emeralds ;  pou|:  all  the  r^ 
inaining  watery  into  the  cucurbit,  and  dry  tiMSwiri§l  that  it  mj 
not  ftick,  preferving  it  in  a  clofe  veflel. 

Place  your  cucurbit  ag^  OA  the  furnace  to  evaporate  anew 
to  the  confumption  of  half  the  waters,  and  cryftallize  the  ftrong 
tin£hire  as  before.  Thus  whilft  any  water  remains,  evaporate 
and  cryfhllize  until  all  be  confumed,  to  the  end  that  none  of 
this  may  be  loft,  whofe  vertuesare  infinitely  ufeful,  not  only  in 
the  art  of  glafs  and  the  metalUck^  but  in  pbjfick  too,  for  the  cor- 
ing of  many  diftempers,  which  we  will  pais  over  as  fore^  to 
our  fubjed,  and  go  on  in  prefcribing  the  reft  of  this  rare  wocki 
and  conceal  nothing  from  the  curious,  but  give  them  entiie  fa- 
tisfa£Uon. 
Thi  method  of  drawing  the  Jpirtt  rf  tbi  titrid  $f  Venus,  which 

has  a  wonderful  hlui^  and  hew  to  fepenraU  the  caput  mortunm 

for  tinging  of  glafs.  .      . 

Put  a  pound  of  this  vitriol   into  i  glafs   retort  ftrong^y 
luted,  the  lute  being  dry,  fet  the  retort  iii  a  fiuid-fiimaoe,  fitting 
to  it  a  very  large  receiver,  as  direde^  for  ajudfirtis  ;  this  done, 
kindle  the  fire,  and  continue  it  gentle  for  four  hours, to  prevent  a 
too  exceffive  heat,  which  would  drive  out  the  fpirits  impetu- 
Dufly,  and  fo  burft  the  receiver,  whertof  great  care  muft  be 
taken  not  to  fpoil  all*     As  foon  as  the  fpiriti  afcend  like  white 
clouds,  improve  your  fire  by  degrees^  until  they  difperfe  and 
your  receiver  clears  again  and  cools,  and  all  the  fpirit  comei 
together :  then  let  the  fire  go  out  of  it  felf,  and  after  twentj- 
four  hours,  unlute  the  joints,  take  away  your  receiver,  .and  put 
the  liquor  it  contains  into  glafs-bottles,  and  ftop  it  very  clofe  with 
glafs-ftopples  to  prevent  air,  which  if  they  could  draw,  WCfuld  diT- 
perfe  it  all  by  exhalation.    This  choice  liquor  has  that  noble  blue 
which  affords  us  wonderful  tinctures,  and  other  ineftimable  ope- 
rations, as  well  as  fuch  furprizing  efie&s  in  phyfick,  as  cannot 
be  equalled* 

But  to  return  to  our  caput  mortuum  of  this  precious  vitfish 
which  has  occafionM  us  to  give  its  preparation,  and  is  what  we 
make  ufe  of  for  this  fine  water-colour,  or  egmarine  on  gl^^' 
you'll  find  it  in  the  retort,  out  of  which  the  white  fpirit  w^ 
diftill'd,  whereof  we  have  already  treated.  To  get  it,  you.mu^ 
I  break 
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break  the  retort ;  then  reduce  it  to  powder  with  a  mixture  of 
xc^ety  and  lb  tinge  your  cryftal  of  an  admirable  fea-green  co- 
lour. 

We  were  miftaken  in  faying  before,  that  the  caput  mortuum 
muft  be  expos'd  to  the  atr  before  you  pound  it  with  the  zaf- 
fevy  for  that  is  not  altogether  incumbent  in  tinging  of  glafs,  tho' 
this  expofing  of  it  cannot  but  add  fomething  to  the  luftre,  fcr 
it  draws  thereby  with  a  certain  magnetick  property,  the  occult 
fpirit  of  the  air,  and  fo  from  a  black,  of  which  it  was  before, 
becomes  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  prtly  aflumes  what  is  loil  by 
diftillation  and  extraAion  of  the  fpirits,  fo  you  may  fave  a  gredt 
deal  of  time  and  pains  by  this  preparation,  to  your  no  fmall  ad- 
vantage in  expediting  the  matter. 

Th€  way  to  Enamel  in  all  forts  of  colours  on  gold  and  other 

metals. 

The  ancient  works  of  Enamel  on  metals,  were  only  of  black 
and  white,  with  fome  few  tinges  of  carnation,  or  flefh-co- 
lour,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Limoge  EnameL  In  Francis  the  Ifl's 
time  it  became  more  improv'd,  and  they  mads^ufe  of  lights 
zn6  Jhadows'y  but  the  Enamel  on  gold  was  of  hq  better  ItufF 
than  that  on  copper,  and  all  the  works  of  it  on  gold,  filver,  and 
copper,  were  of  tranfparent  matter;  fuch  as  wrought  it  on 
thick,  couched  each  colour  by  itfelf,  as  is  done  now  a-days  in 
enamelling  fome  particular  pieces  of  relief  and  not  otherwife. 

Since  they  have  found  out  the  way  of  enamelling  with  opake 
and  thick  flufF,  and  the  art  of  compounding  the  colours  h  much 
more  improving  and  handfomer  than  that  of  the  ancients,  as  is 
vifible  in  all  our  modern  works ;  we  muft  without  all  ex- 
ception, own  the  fair  works  upon  gold,  reprefenting  portrai- 
tures and  entire  hiftories,  fo  neatly,  and  to  the  life,  and  co- 
veted as  much  as  pi£hjredone  in  oil,  over  which  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  natural  luftre  and  varnifh,  which  is  never  tarniftied, 
to  be  the  invention  of  this  latter  age,  and  the  improvements 
therein  we  owe  to  the  French* 

AH  forts  of  Enamel  are  not  to  be  promifcuoufly  employed  on 
all  forts  of  metal*  Gold  which  perfe£lly  bears  with,  as  well  all 
the  opake  as  tranfparent,  cannot  agree  with  clear  purple,  its 
yellow  mightily  changes  the  colour  thereof,  and  produces  but  a 
very  ill  fancy.  On  the  contrary,  this  purple  is  very  fine  on  fil- 
ver ;  fo  the  egmarine,  the  azure,  and  green,  all  other  colours, 
as  well  clear  as  opake,  difagreeing  therewith ;  and  copper  fuits 
with  every  thick  Enamely  but  cannot  endure  the  limpid,  unlefs 
prepar'd  for  it  beforehand,  as  (hall  be  (hewn  in  due  place. 

Obferve,  that  good  Enamel  muft  be  hard  and  lading,  fuch  as  is 
{oft  being  full  of  lead,  and  fubjedi  to  change  colour,  cafily  be- 
coming fullied  and  fouL    Of  the  dear  Enamtl^  fome  is  harder, 
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fome  fofter ;  the  bardeft  is  always  the  bdl,  however »  even  of 
them  there  is  choice ;  fome  lole  colour  in  the  fire,  foine  are 
snore  or  lek  lively  and  fparkling;  but  if  you  employ  conftantly 
fuch  as  we  have  before  prefcribed,  you'll  never  meet  with  tbofe 
inconveniences ;  for  the  ingredients  being  perfeSly  deanfed,  will 
endure  all  degrees  of  fire,  any  change  of  colour  or  quality  not 
enfuing. 

0/  tbi  Jwmau  for  enamiltHg  and  portrayifig. 

The  enameling  of  metals,  as  well  as  the  colouring  of  the  ftuff, 
cannot  be  efieSed  without  lire,  and  is  wholly  different  in  tbli 
'   point  from  paintine  with  the  ufual  colours  in  oil,  which  may  be 
dried  in  the  air  onfy,  without  other  help. 

It  would  be  very  hard  to  believe  the  fire  would  not  fpoil  the 
mixture  of  the  colours,  if  our  daily  experience  which  we  made, 
did  not  vouch  the  contrary  -,  however  care  mufl  be  taken  not  to 
let  the  work  have  too  much  time,  but  dnw  it  out  as  fooa  as 
you  find  it  polifhed. 

The  fire  mufl  be  reverberatory,  or  rather  of  fuppreffion,  and 
never  to  be  under  the  fluff;  'tis  the  fame  as  b  ufed  for  deanfing 
of  metals,  whether  in  mints  or  goldfmiths  {hops,  which  is  very 
familiar  to  all  the  world. 

You  mufl  have  the  fiirnace  round  or  fquare,  either  of  iron  or 
earth,  it's  no  great  matter,  how  (or  whether  of  thefe)  it  is, 
which  mufl  be  hollow  in  the  middle,  to  contain  the  work  with 
a  good  charcoal  fire  all  about,  and  over  it,  to  make  it  mdt  the 
better ;  and  you  mufl  have  it  fo  as  to  be  able  to  take  your  ftuff 
out,  and  put  it  in  again,  as  occafion  requires.  You  may,  for 
better  conveniency,  make  ufe  of  a  goldfmith's  muffle;  'tis  a 
fmall  arch,  made  of  crucible  earthy  in  the  fhape  of  half  a  cnid- 
ble,  cut  lengthwife,  and  they  place  it  on  the  area  or  floor  of  the 
furnace,  the  opening  of  it  lying  juft  againfl  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace,  to  put  in  and  draw  out  the  work  eafily ;  and  for  more 
con\eniency,  they  pbce  a  fniall  grate  over  it,  which  mufl  not 
touch  it,  for  fear  of  breaking  it;  and  on  this  grate  make  a  good 
lircs  and  fo  round  about  ti)e  niufHe,  to  heat  the  hollow  very 
well,  under  which  they  put  the  work  to  be  enamel'd  and  paint- 
ed ;  and  the  efuys  cr  ti  iais  they  have  a  mind  to  make  on  a 
litde  ifon-fhovcl,  to  diaw  the  eafier  out ;  but  for  making  efTays 
of  ingredients  for  Enatnely  it  mufl  be  a  little  blade  pf  white  £iy«- 
7mlf  which  ought  to  he  provided  purpofely  fur  that  ufe. 

The  wsy  to  Enajnel  gold. 

We  have  already  faid,  that  goli,  i.lver,  and  red  copper  may 
be  enanul'd  ;  now  to  make  true  woric,  you  mud  ufe  only  pure 
^'U,  becaufe  filver  makes  white  Enamel  appear  yellow,  and 
copper  rifes  in  fcde^,  and  makes  vapours;  for  though  all  Enamel 
flicics  to  it,  yet  it  is  but  very  imperfcvSly,  and  may  be  eafily  dir 
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Tided  and  peel'd  off  again ;  befides,  the  colour)  are  fo  wretched 
on  it,  that  they  lofe  much  of  their  charm  and  luftre  by  the  impu- 
rity of  that  metal. 

Therefore,  if  you  would  have  good  work,  let  gold  only  be 
your  fubjed,  and  of  the  pureft,  if  you  employ  clear  Ef^mety 
becaufe  on  impure  gold  they  grow  dull,  and  become  imperfed, 
that  is  to  fay,  there  appears  with  this  a  certain  obicure  and  cloudy 
vapour  in  the  Enamely  which  deadens  and  takes  way  the  life  of 
its  colour. 

The  goM  plate  ought  to  be  rifuig,  and  when  it  is  forged  very 
even,  the  goldfmiths  apply  white  Enatml  over  and  under  it,  tbo* 
it  is  to  be  wrought  but  on  one  fide ;  but  this  is  neceflary  for  two 
reafons;  firft,  becaufe  the  work  b  neater  and  fairer  for  it;  and 
again,  becaufe  if  it  were  only  enamclM  on  oiie  fide,  the  fire 
would  fwell  it,  and  fo  make  it  rife,  and  that  \tt  bubbles ;  becaufe 
it  is  always  as  it  were  tormented,  cfpecially  when  the  pieces  are 
great,  and  the  Enamel  caretefly  laid  on  ^  this  makes  it  produce 
bliftcrings,  which  disfigure  the  work.  The  l^rench  chymifts  call 
fuch  vegeteTy  but  their  goldfmiths  petUs  ouilUts.  Thb  disfiguring 
of  the  work,  you  may  avoid,  by  laying  Enamel  on  both  fides 
of  the  plate  of  gold,  and  thicker  over  than  under.  This  will 
keep  it  equal  and  even  on  both  fider^  the  firf):  lay  of  white  Ena-^ 
mel  remaining  fmooth  in  this  condition,  ferves  for  a  field  to  place 
all  your  other  colours  on  as  we  will  fiuther  difcourfe  of  in  the  art 
of  portraying. 

Oil  of  fptke  is  ufed  for  diflblving  thick  and  opake  Enamel  be* 
fore  it  can  be  applied  ;  for  the  tranfparent  you  need  u(e  nothioe 
but  fair  water,  as  we  fhall  (hew  anon ;  and  th6ti  'tis  couched  flat 
and  border'd  with  the  metal,  and  fomeiimes  we  doA't  border  at 
all,  the  field  being  Enamel  \  but  this  is  troublefimie,  becaufe  the 
limpid  Enamels  as  they  melt,  often  mix,  and  fo  confound  the  co- 
lours, which  conftantly  happens  when  the  pieces  are  fmall. 

Red  Enamels  are  not  fo,  unlefs  by  chance,  and  come  gene- 
rally yellowifii  out  of  the  fire ;  as  foon  as  'tis  applied  to  the  gold» 
it  alters  the  coknir ;  one  may  foon  bring  it  to  a  perfeft  red  Ena^ 
mely  by  turning  it  at  the  mouth  of  your  furnace,  when  you  are 
taking  it  out  from  the  fire ;  and  then  it  is  that  the  workmen 
fay  they  make  it  red,  and  give  it  its  compkat  colour. 

GoM,  as  we  have  already  faid,  admits  of  all  forts  of  Enamel^ 
clear  or  opake,  bright  purple  excepted,  which  is  altered  by  the 
yellow-colour  of  the  gold,  and  does  not  take  fo  good  efieA  there, 
as  on  fdver,  on  which  it  oueht  ftill  to  be  uiU.  The  way  of 
working  esfttj  fort  of  Enamel  is  alike. 

To  Enamel  on  fihir. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  that  filver  agaves  not  with  all 
forts  of  Enamel^  as  gold.    We  repeat  |(  liW  agflixi  to  prevent 
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the  ufe  of  any  but  fuch  ai  Terve  to  produce  perfed  and  agrceaUe 

cffcfb. 

"'  You  arc  to  make  leaft  ufc  of  white  Enamel  on  filver,  becaufc 
there  it  becomes  yellowUh,  and  unpleaftng  $  but  nothing  can  fuit 
better  with  it,  than  bright  purple,  green,  blue»  and  cgnurine, 
becaufe  the  whitenefs  of  the  filver  is  then  dearly,  eminent,  and 
gives  its  juft  fplendor. 

The  work  and  manner  of  enamelling  on  filver,  b  no  way  difo 
ferent  from  that  of  gold,  in  forging  the  plates  evenly  to  prepare 
them  for  the  Enanuhf  you  may  maJce  ufe  of  white  on  the  under 
fide,  fince  the  Enamel  there  ferves  only  to  qualify  the  rifings  and 
difturbings  of  the  metal  in  the  furnace,  which  would  caufe  uo- 
'icvennefs,  or  difagreements  in  the  furface,  and  prevent  its  becom- 
ing juft  and  handfome. 

We  need  not  repeat  again  that  way  of  placing  the  Euanul  on 
your  plates  of  gold  or  filver,  and  fo  to  put  them  into  your  littk 
reverberatory  furnace  (fpoken  of  before)  to  melt,  and  as  foon  as 
poliflied  to  be  taken  from  the  fire. 

To  Enamel  on  copper. 

Though  we  have  before  touched  upon  the  way  of  enameling 
pn  copper,  yet  left  the  reader  (hould  too  flightly  apfirebend  it, 
we  fhall  therefore  treat  of  it  here  to  avoid  imperfedion. 

The  lefs  ufe  is  made  of  this  metal  in  this  work  the  better,  (x 
the  Enamel  never  fticks  to  it  perfectly,  but  is  eafily  fcakd,  di- 
vidcd,  and  broken  o(F,  which  never  happens  to  gold  j  befides,  the 
copper  is  fo  impure^  that  its  fumes  deftroy  the  beauty  of  the  Ena-- 
ml  fo  much  in  the  furnace,  that  they  quite  lofe  theu  charm  ^d 
ifplendor  by  the  malignity  of  thofe  vapours. 

Though  the  copper  receives  eafily  all  thick  or  dark  Enamels^ 
it  can't  be  brought  fo  well  to  endure  the  clear  and  limpid ;  now 
if  you  would  make  ufe  of  thefc  laft,  you  muft  firft  lay  a  lay  of 
green,  or  black,  and  thereon  a  leaf  of  filver  to  receive  the^ntfr 
mel  fuitable  for  that  metal  mentioned  before ;  fo  tbat  in  the  main 
'tis  much  better  to  make  ufc  of  filver  for  the  tranfparent  Enamels^ 
fince  the  copper  is  {^^  apt  to  foul,  and  the  change  in  eitlier  the 
fame. 

In  enameling  on  copper,  you  muft  take  a  plate  of  red  copper 
forge3  fmooth  and  even,  applying  your  Enamel  of  what  colour 
you  defire  above  and  under  the  plate  as  before ;  then  put  this  into 
the  reverberatory  furnace,  and  when  it  receives  its  polifhing,  draw 
it  out. 

To  prepare  the  Enamel  for  the  metals. 

Before  you  apply  your  Enamel  on  the  metal,  you  muft  give  it 
this  little  preparation,  which  is  the  eafieft,  and  beft  approved  of 
by  the  goldfmith,  We  will  inftance  it  in  white  Enamel^  becaufe 
(hat  is  more  generally  made  ufe  of  than  any  other. 
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Take  white  Enamel^  pulverize  it  very  fine,  poiir  ori  it  a  littk 
a^a  foriisj  and  let  it  afterwards  purify  and  refine  in  a  fmall 
glafs  cucurbit. 

Wafb  it  afterwards  often  in  fair  water,  dry  knd  keep  it  in  a 
clofe  veflel  for  ufe. 

To  make  ufe  of  it,  firfl  pound  a  quantity  thereof  in  a  flone 
morur,  wetting  it  with  a  little  water,  and  fo  fpread  it  on  the 
plates,  and  into  the  furnace  with  it  as  before. 

Thus  do  with  all  your  clear  and  tranfparent  Enamels^  and 
you'll  have  all  your  things  in  a  readinefs  to  go  on  with  your 
work  as  you  think  convenient. 

T§  frepan  thi  colours  for  painting  on  Enamel. 

Nothing  qui  be  more  fplendid  than  the  paint  on  Enamel^  and 
for  this  ufe  mufl  be  chofen  the  liveliefl  and  moft  noble  colours, 
and  fuch  as  will  eafdy  vitrify  and  melt. 

All  thefe  before  affigned,  are  as  equally  fufEcient  for  this,  as 
for  enamelling ;  if  you  grind  them  firfl  on  your  marble  with 
the  beft  oil  ^  fpike^  or  mix  them  together  with  the  other  in« 
gredients  for  that  purpofe,  as  we  ihall  give  a  fuller  account 
hereafter,  and  of  all  the  matters  to  be  ufed  with  calcined  Ena* 
pulsy  which  ferve  to  make  up  the  paint  for  Enamel^  mixing  them 
well  together,  as  painters  do  on  their  pallets.  When  you  want 
fome  colours  of  Enamel^  you  nuy  with  Uue  and  yellow  make  a 
good  bit  green ;  a  blue  and  red  mixt,  will  produce  a  fine  vio- 
let;  a  red  and  white  creates  a  rofe-colourj  a  black  and  white 
forms  a  gallant  grey,  and  fo  of  others. 

Every  workman  has  his  own  fecret,  and  peculiar  way  of 
working ;  but  mofl  of  them  make  ufe  of  rocailU  for  varniming 
their  colours,  which  has  an  ill  effeA,  becaufe  of  too  qiuch  lead, 
which  b  not  perfe&ly  purged  ofK  This  leflens  the  life  and  fplen- 
dor,  and  it  always  continues  as  it  were  tarnifhed,  cloudy  and  duIK 

But  our  Enamel  being  well  refined,  will  produce  work  fo  finp 
and  agreeable,  that  'tis  not  poflQJe  to  find  any  thing  fo  illuflrrious 
and  accomplifh'd ;  and  fuch  as  for  their  own  private  diverfion 
would  work  herein,  and  have  not  the  conveniency  of  a  glafs- 
houfe,  may  be  eafily  furnifbed,  by  proceeding  to  make  one  ac- 
cording to  diredions  given.  See  the  plate  in  the  article  FUR- 
NACE. 

Notwithfbnding  the  fufficiency  of  our  Enamel  for  afford  ing  all 
ibrts  of  colours  and  tinges  in  painting  on  Enamel^  we  will  yet 
prefcribe  other  means  for  this,  no  way  inferior  thereto,  to  an- 
fwer  the  advantage  and  curiofity  of  thofe  who  work  at  this  ex- 
cellent art 

To  make  white  for  painting  on  Enamel. 

The  beft  workmen,  for  the  moft  part,  ufe  the  white  Ena* 
ml  groundi  which  they  can  manage  with  addicfe  enough  to 
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heighten  and  illuftrate  their  ligbis^  which  is  neoaflkry  to  be  done 
to  all  their  colours,  as  in  miniature.  But  as  it  is  difficult  to  pre* 
lerve  the  'ground  juftly  for  improving  thofe  other  coloim,  and 
ordering  the  compofitiona  (all  one  as  in  carnation)  you  muft  take 
of  our  cryftal  ground,  prepared  with  tin  and  lead  purg'd  and  le^ 
fin'd  as  before-mcntioncdt  or  rather  of  our  milk-coioiir  Ena- 
mil  J  which  is  the  &ireft  can  be  made ;  deanfe  it  with  sfma 
firtis ;  wafb,  dry,  and  grind  it  afterwards  with  oil  of  fpike. 

Or  you  niay  prepare  another  white  ground  without  lead, 
thus :  take  very  pure  tin  calcin'd,  and  let  it  vitrify  in  a  glals- 
bouTe  pot,  with  eight  times  as  much  cryftal  fritt,  as  we  have 
direded  the  preparation  befgre-mentioned.  Pulverise  thefe  very 
fine,  and  proceed  precifely,  according  to  prefaiptkm  for  purifica- 
tion, &r. 

To  make  a  black  fw  painting  on  EwanuL 
Though  the  Uack  Enanuls  prefcribc^  before,  and  thofe  fuc« 
ceeding  it,  may  ferve  to  paint  on  Enamd  with  this  colour,  with- 
out anv  other  preparation  than  grinding  it  with  oil  of  Jfiki  ;  yet 
we  will  add  him  another  Uack  no  kfs  excellent  and  fine,  arifing 
from  equal  parts  of  Uack  Enanalj  and  piregrim  well  qdciu'd ; 
mix,  and  reduce  them  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  then  ^pply 
oil  oi  fpikif  and  you'll  have  a  colour  which  will  take  with  great 
fiicility  on  the  Bnamels 

A  yiUtw  fir  pahu  on  EnamtL 
We  will  only  make  ufe  of  our  Enamel^  prepared  as  before, 
mixt  and  purified  wjth  aq^  firtis^  and  after  waih'd  in  dean 
water,  as  before-mentioned;  dry  and  grind  thb  powder  with 
oil  o{  fpike  on  your  marble,  and  'tis  fit  for  ufe.  With  this  yel- 
low and  blue,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  may  be  made  a  fiiir 
green  \  but  thofe  Enamels  defcribed  before  are  fo  juft  and  fine, 
that  'tis  needlefs  to  ufe  any  other  for  that  purpofi%  This  prepa- 
ration for  the  yellow  here  laid  down  is  fufficient  alfo  for  it,  with- 
out any  farther  trouble. 

A  blue  to  paint  on  EnanuL 
The  Enamels  of  this  colour  afiign'd  before,  are  the  nobleft  can 
be  ufed  in  this  work ;  purify  them  with  aqua  firtis  j  and  grind 
them  with  oil  o(  fpike^  as  before  directed  for  the  other  colours. 

You  may,  becaufe  it  is  vitrified,  make  another  blue  fine  e- 
nougb,  thus.  Take  painters  Enamel  prepared ;  add  to  this  (put 
into  a  glafs-bottle)  beft  rectified  aqua  vita^  enough  to  drown  tho 
ftufi*  by  four  inches ;  ftop  it  well,  and  fet  it  in  the  fun-fliine 
five  or  fix  days,  Ihaking  the  bottle  well  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  that  the  purer  Enamel  may  diflblve,  and  the  grofier  fidl  to 
the  bottom.  Take  the  Enamel  out  of  your  bottle ,  and  fieep 
Ubitfiscis^  letting  them  precipitate  as  uiUefs;  then  evaporate 
your  aqua  vit^^  aad  dry  your  wmr$^  vUch  will  be  a  very  fine 
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Vftil  deanfed  matter  Ibr  all  forts  of  tid$  work ;  grind  it  aitcr 
on  your  nnurble.  Thb  Euamd  (b  prepared,  is  moft  proper  for 
painting,  tnd  hx  bejfom)  the  ubramariuiy  fo  much  ufed. 

A  rid  paint  for  EnamiU 

There  can  nothing  pcceed  the  perfisdion  of  our  Enanuh  of 
this  cohMUTy  taught  in  ct^  feveral  articles  before-mentioned )  the 
like  majr  be  (aid  of  our  bkod-eokur^  ruHes^  rofij  and  carhunckp 
which  is  the  mcA  exalted  ingredient  for  enanuJing  metal,  or 
making  paiAt  on  ffnam^l;  and  thofe  who  praAife  this  fine  art^ 
ufe  no  other  dnn  that  of  *the  glafi-houfe,  or  fuch  as  thev  m^k^ 
acoording^jr.  Now  this  red  Enamel  is  prepared  as  the  otner  co-* 
loun  wmi  MM  firtis  to  purify  it,  wafli'd,  dry'd,  4i|d  groun4 
with  oil  of  j^/i/  for  your  ufe. 

There  b  yet  another  tolerable  red,  which  they  paint  with^oii 
Enanuly  in  which  is  emplojr^d  calcinM  gold  ^  but  this  would'  b^ 
much  more  improved,  if  ihftead  of  their  rpcailU^  they  made  \Sp 
of  our  matter  made  of  cryftal  and  Saturnus  glortficaitiSf  or  of 
our  principal  prepared  powder  befpre  prefcrib'd,  for  thefe  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  purified,  whereas  the  ricailU  has  too  great  a  fiir- 
charge  of  lead,  the  impurity  whereof  always*  renden  the  work 
defefiiTe* 

One  takes  an  ounce  of  fine  gold  in  very  thin  phtes,  thefe 
diflblv'd  in  eight  ounces  of  aqua  fortiu  >nd  reguhted  with  fd 
armdniaCf  or  old  ftrong  fidt,  in  a  fmall  glaft  matrals ;  thb  ia 
put  into  a  ghis-cucurbit,  wherein  was  alnndv  pour'd  right  Pa- 
ris  pints  of  ipring  water,  and  fix  ounces  of  Mircurf\  the  cucur- 
bit is  phcM  on  aiHIl  fir^  and  after  twenty-four  hours,  the  gold 
defoends  to  the  bottom  in  a  Tftht  land-red  powder;  then  the 
water  is  poured  off  kiforely  into  an  earthen  glazed  receiver,  or 
pan,  9nd  the  powder  gathered  and  dry'd  by  a  moderate  beat, 
and  with  a  j^nms  skin  they  feparate  the  nurcun  from  the  gold^ 
and  grind  this  powder  with  twice  its  we^ht  of  fiowen  of  yir/- 
phur  together  J  and  then  put  all  into  a  crucible  over  a  fmall  fire^ 
where  the  fulphur  will  communicate  it  felf  with  the  reft,  and 
then  evaporating,  they  find  the  powder  fomewhat  ruddy,'  which 
ground  with  ncaiUi^  is  what  they  make  ufe  of  on  the  Ena* 

We  own  thb  calcination  to  be.tolerable  as  to  the  gold ;  butas 
for  mixing  die  calx  with  the  rnailUf  without  melting  them  tp- 
gether  to  moorponue,  b  difputabk.  We  believe  that  in  grinding; 
them  together  with  oil  of  ^/i/,  they  may  in  fome  fort  incorpo- 
rate as  other  colours,  but  can  never  fo  perfefily  unite;  befides^ 
the  cryftal  matter  does  not  fo  weH  receive  the  colour  of  the  gold 
thb  way,  as  if  it  were  done  by  fiifion* 

Others  make  red  faidining  to  vermilion,  which  they  ufe  in 
paintii^  after  this  ouuiatar*  Take  vitriol  caWnTd  in  two  crudhha 

A  a  4  well 
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well  luted  together,  and  fet  for  an  hour  over  a  flow  fire  >  tben 
piirge  it  with  aqua  firtis^  wa(h  it  in  &ir  water,  and  grind  it 
with  oil  oi  /pike  as  before,  and  fo  make  ufe  of  it  hvEnanuL 

All  red  Enanul  which  is  good,  ought  to  be  hard,  and  not 
eafily  confumed  in  the  fire ;  for  that  which  is  otherwiie,  con- 
tains much  lead,  and  foon  becomes  dull  and  fiilliedy  and  is  not 
of  fo  lading  a  fubftance,  which  the  workmen  oi^bt  to  be  cau- 
tious of. 

To  finifh  the  preparation  of  Enamely  and  before  the^nanner 
of  painting  them  is  prefcrib'd,  obferve,  that  all  the  colours  Jiefoie- 
mentioned,  which  are  not  pare  Enamel^  ought  to  be  inooijpoiated 
with  a  cryftalline  matter,  fuch  as  we  have  prefirrib'd^  to  the  aid 
they  may  vitrify  the  better,  which  elfe  they!U  not  eafily  do» 
though  moft  workmen  make  ufe  of  their  ncaUli^  whether  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  making  (or  that  they  are  ignorant  how  to 
prepare)  a  better  matter ;  and  this  has  obliged  us  to  give  (everai 
ways  very  good  and  true  for  this  purpofe  to  make  mc  and  per« 
feA  work  by. 

Tbi  way  to  paint  on  EnanuL 

This  art  is  revered  by  all  nations,  'tis  fo  fine  and  fe  excellent, 
that  the  firft  and  nobleft  perfons  in  the  world  prafiife  it,  as  we 
have  faid  elfewhere.  It  is  certain  that  the  art  of  painting  on  Bna^ 
mil  is  modern,  but  no  lefs  efiimable  for  that,  finoe  its  eficds  are 
fo  wonderfully  beautiful,  fo  infinitely  laftingf  of  fo  natural  a 
glofs,  and  their  fplendor  never  to  be  dehasA. 

If  it  were  poiBble  to  make  lai^e  works  of  Emmulj  as  is  done 
in  piAure,  they  would  be  inemmable  becaiife  of  their  luftre, 
and  fo  far  furpafs  what  antiquity  has  had  fuch  great  refped 
for,  and  which  thefe  latter  ages  ftill  carels  with  extraordinary 
clleem. 

This  way  of  painting  on  Enamel  feems  much  more  difficult 
than  limning;  pra£Uce  however  convinces  us,  that  they  are 
equally  eafy,  and  we  can  with  as  little  trouble  reprefent  hiftory 
on  Enamely  as  in  limning ;  the  difference  lies  only  in  preparing 
the  colours,  which  is  not  done  the  fame  way  ;  for  we  dry  and 
varnifh  our  Enamel  paint  by  fire,  where^  that  in  limning  is  done 
by  the  air. 

l^o  paint  on  E namely  you  mud  have  a  plate  of  gold  enamel'd 
with  white,  on  which  delineate  and  portray  your  defign.  This 
done,  draw  it  over  again  in  dark  red  ;  the  piece  being  perfedly 
done  ofF,  and  the  lines  complete  to  the  fubjcfi,  fet  the  tablet,  or 
piece  in  the  muiHc,  on  a  reverberatory  fire,  to  fettle  as  before 
di  reeled. 

Your  tablet  being  taken  out,  apply  the  colours  in  a  juft  order 
as  in  limr.ing,  with  this  difference  only,  that  here  you  m?kff 
your  white  ground  fexve  for  filling,  where  that  colour  is  re- 
quired 
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quired  to  fet  off  tb^  btigbtnuigs  and  luftre  of  Che  UgbtSf  »  h 
done  in  miniature ;  and  becaufe  it  mightily  contribi^  to  th« 
heightening  thereof  in  the  other  colours  as  to  improving  their 
lights^  aoc^ing  to  the  diredions  before-mention'd. 

When  the  pieoe  is  thus  iinifli'd,  put  it  again  into  the  fiirnaoe 
to  fix  the  colours,  and  as  foonasyou  perceive  it  varniih  or  polifb, 
draw  it  oitt,  left  the  colours  mix  and  fpoil  each  other. 

You  may  take  out  the  work  again,  and  revife  it  as  often  as 
you  pleafe  only  putting  it  ftill  into  the  fiirnace,  until  it  receives 
its  juft^isy  f^c. 

Thil  way  of  renewing  and  revifing  the  tables,  is  done  in 
linming  with  oil;  and  the  painters  obferve,  that  the  pieces  muft 
not  be  handled  until  they  are  well  dry'd  in  the  air,  fo  thofe  in 
Enamd  muft  be  let  alone  until  they  receive  their  perfeAion  from 
the  fire. 

This  is  all  to  be  obfervM  in  painting  on  Enamel  i  it  remaint 
only  fpr  us  to  fliew  how  to  prepare  your  dark  red  ibr  tracing 
the  deiCgn  $  you  may  have  it  thus. 

Take  the  caput  mortuum  which  remains  in  the  retort,  after 
the  ajua  fkrtis  is  made  of  your  viirid  and  mtrty  grind  it  with 
oil  of  Jpilif  and  fo  you  have  the  dark  red  ready  for  your  ufe ;  or 
you  may  inake  it  with  crocus  Martis^  ground  with  oil  of  fpike. 

THE  END.  The  fcope  whereunto  all  operations  are  di« 
reded  is  reprefented  in  painting,  by  an  old  decrepit  man  with  a 
grey  beard,  adorned  with  a  garhnd  of  ivy;  fitting  with  a  fun 
departing  from  tbe  eaft,  and  (eems  to  be  in  the  weft  by  its  rays; 
holds  a  pyramid  with  lo MS  on  it,  and  a  iquare  with  the  letter 
Omega. 

Ikcrepit  becaufe  he  has  one  foot  in  the  grave,  the  ivv  denotes 
bis  want  of  fupport,  the  Omega  declares  the  end,  as  Alpba-^ocg 
the  beginning;  the  loMS  fignify  loooo. 

ENGRAVING,  7  is  the  art  or  zBt  of  cutting  metals  and  pre- 

GRAVING,  5cious  ftones,  and  reprefenting  letters,  fi* 
gures,  &r.  on  them.  Engraving  b  an  art  which  teaches  the 
way  of  transferring  any  defign  upon  copper,  braft  or  wood,  by 
means  of  (harp  pointed  inftruments. 

Engraving  is  properly  a  branch  of  fculpture,  and  b  divided 
into  feveral  branches  according  to  the  matters  it  is  pra£tis'd  upon, 
and  the  maimer  of  performing  it. 

The  original  way  of  Engraving  on  wood  is  now  diftinguifh'd 
by  the  name  of  cutting  in  wood;  that  on  ftones  for  tombs,  (ffc^ 
carving  or  ^one-cutting ;  that  performed  on  metals  with  aqua 
fortis  is  caird  etching ;  and  that  perform^  with  the  graver  on 
medals,  as  copper,  brafs,  fteel,  filver,  (sTr.  as  alfo  on  precious 
ftones,  cryftal,  &c.  alone  keep  their  primitive  name  of  Engra^ 
vingy  and  that  performed  by  the  knifi^  burniiherj  punch  and  fcr^- 
per  is  call'd  metzo  tinto.  The 
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J9U  may  with  a  gp9dfiUJhapi  them  as  you  pUafe ;  this  being  itnij 
beat  them  nd  hot^  and  imnudiately  dip  them  into  foap^  ivbicbwill 
Tinder  them  very  hard. 

2.  In  doing  this  obferve,  that  in  dipping  them  into  the  foapt 
if  you  torn  your  hand  never  fo  little  awry,  the  Graver  will  be 
crooked. 

3.  If  the  Graver  prove  too  hardy  lay  the  mdefit  upcm  a  red- 
hot  charcoal^  till  it  begins  to  grow  yellowijbj  and  afterwards  dip  it 
in  tallow  (or  asfome  fay  in  water)  and  it  will  toughen  it., 

.4.  Then  having  Sharpened  the  Graver^  ftrike  the  point  of  it 
into  a  piece  of  hard  box  wood,  to  take  off  all  the  roiighne& 
about  the  points,  which  was  causM  by  whetting  it  upon  the  oil- 
fione. 

5.  In  the  laft  place,  touch  the  edge  of  the  Graver  with  a  fife) 
if  the  file  cuts  it,  it  is  too  foft,  and  will  not  work  i  but  if  it  will 
not  touch  it,  it  is  fit  for  the  work. 

If  the  Graver  hreais  on  the  pointy  it  is  af^  that  it  is  tempered 
too  tard;  hut  will  oftentimes ^  after  a  little  ufi  by  whetting  come 
to  be  well  conditioned. 

Of  POLISHING  the  COPPER  plate. 

1.  Take  a  copper  (date  about  the  fize  of  vour  work,  that  ii 
to  be  Engraven  on  it,  and  that  is  free  from  nre  flaws. 

2.  Hammer  it  very  even  and  fmooth  on  a  fmooth  anvil;  then 
take  a  pumice  ftone,  free  from  gravel  (left  it  fcnitch  it,  and 
thereby  caufe  a  great  deal  of  labour  to  get  out  the  fcratches)  with 
m  litde  water. 

3.  Then  drop  a  few  drops  of  olive  oil  upon  the  plate,  and 
burnifh  it  with  your  burnifhing  iron,  and  afterwards  rub  it  well 
with  the  end  of  a  piece  of  charcoal  (made  of  beech-wood  and 
quench'd  in  urine)  dipt  in  water. 

4.  With  a  roller  made  with  black  felt,  caftor  or  bever  hat 
dipt  in  olive  oil,  rub  it  well  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  your 
plate  will  be  fufficiently  polifh'd. 

Of  the  manner  of  holding  the  Graver. 

1.  It  will  be  proper  to  cut  off  that  part  of  the  knob  of  the 
handle  of  the  Graver  j  which  is  upon  the  fame  line  with  the  edge 
of  the  Graver ;  by  this  means,  making  the  lower  fide  that  is 
held  next  to  the  plate  flat,  that  it  may  not  be  any  interruption 
in  the  Graving.    See  the  plate. 

2.  Y ox  if  you  work  upon  a  large  plate ^  if  that  part  of  theban^ 
die  of  the  Graver  be  not  cut  away^  it  will  fo  rift  upon  the  copper^ 
that  it  will  interrupt  the  fmooth  and  even  motion  of  your  band  in 
making  the  flrokes ;  and  will  caufe  the  Graver  to  run  into  the  cop* 
per  deeper  than  if  ought  to  do, 

3.  Place  the  knob  at  the  end  of  the  handle  of  your  Gra%fer 
in  the  hollow  Qf  your^band^   and  having  exteadcd  your  6m- 
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finger  towards  the  point  of  the  Graver^  laying  it  at  the  top  or 
oppofite  to  theedgCf  which  is  to  cut  the  plate;  place  your  thumb 
on  the  one  iide  the  Gravir^  and  your  other  fingers  on  the  other 
fide,  {o  as  that  you  may  guide  the  Grawr  flat  and  parallel  with 
the  plate. 

4.  Take  care  that  your  fingers  interpofe  not  between  the 
plate  an^  the  Graver j  for  they  will  be  an  hindrance  in  carry- 
ing your  Gravtr  level  with  the  plate,  and  make  the  lines  more 
deep,  grofs  and  rugged  than  you  would  have  them. 

Of  the  way  and  manner  of  ENGRAVING. 

1.  Having  (as  has  been  (aid  betore)  a  cuihion  filled  with  fand 
about  nine  or  ten  inches  diameter,  and  three  or  four  inches 
thick,  and  a  {date  well  polifh'd,  lay  the  plate  upon  the  cufliion^ 
being  plac'd  on  a  firm  bench  or  table.    See  the  plate* 

2.  Holding  the  Graver^  as  before  dire£led,  in  making  ftrait 
ftrokes,  take  care  to  hold  the  plate  firm  upon  the  cuihion,  move 
your  hand,  leaning  lightly,  where  the  ftroke  (hould  be  fine, 
and  heavier  where  the  ftroke  (hould  be  broader*... 

3.  In  making  crooked  or  circular  ftrokes,  hold  the  hand  and 
Graver  ft»dfaft,  your  arm, and  elbow  refting  upon  the  table,  and 
move  the  plate  againft  the  Graver '^  for  otherwife  it  is  imj^ffible 
to  make  thofe  crooked  or  winding  ftrokes  with  that  command 
and  neatne(s  that  you  (hould  da 

4.  Take  care  to  carry  your  hand  with  fuch  a  flight,  that  the 
fboke  may  end  as  finely  as  it  begany  and  if  there  be  occafion 
to  thicken  and  make  one  part  deeper  or  blacker  than  another^ 
it  (hould  be  done  by  degrees ;  and  that  you  may  do  it  with  the 
greater  exadnefs,  obferve,  that  your  ftrokes  be  neither  too  dofo 
nor  too  wide. 

For  your  more  exad  obfervation,  you  (hofiM  praflife.  by  fuch 
prints  as  are  more  loofely  (hadowed,  left  by  imitating  the  more 
dark,  you  (hould  not  know  where  to  begin  or  where  to  end. 

5.  After  you  have  engraven  one  part  of  your  Work,  it  will  be 
proper  to  fcrape  it  with  the  (harp  olgeof  your  turni/ber  or  orher 
Graver  J  carrying  it  along  even  with  the  plate»  to  take  off  the 
roughnefs  of  the  ftrokes  \  but  in  doing  this^  you  muft  take  great 
care  not  to  make  fcratches  in  it  . 

6.  And  that  you  may  the  better  ,difcern  diat  which  is  en« 
graven,  dip  your  roller  made  of  felt  or  caftor  m  oil,  and  rub  the 
places  Engraver.  ,^ 

7.  La(Uy,  whatfoever  (hall  appear  to  be  amils,  you  muft  rub 
out  with  the  burni(her,  and  polUh  it  again  verv  nicely  with 
your  rubber  of  caftor  and  oil,  and  whoi  you  have  done  you 
may  boil  your  plate  a  little  while  in  viaegv  and  rub  it  gently 
with  your  rubber  beforemention'd. 
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Tbi  method  of  Engraving  COPIES  #r  PRINT& 
t.  If  you  would  hive  it  print  the  contnuy  waf ,  lubtkbct , 
fide  of  the  print  with  duft  of  Uack-kad,  and  bqr  it  on  tkmxV 
plate ;  and  trace  over  all  the  out-linei  of  tfat  defign  or  piatvU 
a  needle  or  drawing  point,  and  you  will  find  all  tbok  inaj 
the  wax. 

2.  Take  a  drawing  point  not  very  fliaris  and  with  Ike  phi 
thereof  fcratch  or  trace  over  every  partfcular  line  or  oiit4h«k; 
which  when  you  have  done  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  urk  fli| 
all  the  (hadows  as  you  engrave,  having  the  propordon 
you. 

3.  For  copies  of  letters  go  over  every  letter  with  bbck-WI 
or  write  them  with  ungumm'd  ink,  and  clap  the  pepcr  en  lk| 
waxM  plate  as  before  direded. 

4.  Or  take  a  dog's  tooth  and  rub  the  paper  all  orer  wkb  ii,| 
not  miffing  any  phce ;  which  done,  take  the  paper  off  the  |At^l 
and  fo  will  all  the  letten  written  with  the  ungumni'd  iiik  k 
left  exadly  upon  the  wax. 

5.  Then  take  a  y?^,  and  draw  all  the  ktten  throifhtk 
wax  upon  the  plate,  and  take  a  linen  rag  or  pencil  bndhi  a' 
dcanfe  the  work  from  the  kx)fe  wax,  fo  will  all  the  leocnh 
drawn  upon  the  copper. 

0/  the  IMITATION  of  c$piis  9r  trims  Jw   EN- 
GRAVING. 

1.  Having  a  piece  of  bees  wax  tied  up  In  afine  HoBmi  tm 
heat  the  plate  over  the  fire,  till  it  may  be  hot  enough  to  not 
the  wax ;  then  rub  the  plate  with  the  wax  tied  up  in  the  ngi 
till  you  fee  it  covered  all  over  with  wax  (which  let  be  very  thin) 
M  it  be  not  even,  heat  it  again  by  the  fire  and  wipe  it  over 
gently  with  a  feather. 

2.  If  you  would  copy  a  printed  pi£hire,  to  have  it  print  cff 
the  fame  way,  clap  the  print  which  you  would  imitate  with 
the  printed  fide  next  to  the  platr,  arid  having  plac'd  it  very 
exadly,  rub  the  back  fide  of  the  print  with  a  burnilher,  or  znf 
thing  that  is  hard,  fmooth  and  round,  which  will  caufe  it  to 
ftick  to  the  wax  upon  the  plate ;  then  take  off  the  print  (b^ 
ginning  at  one  corner)  gently  and  with  care,*  left  you  Star  it 
(which  may  be  caus'd  alfo  by  putting  too  much  wax  iqxm  tlie 
plate)  and  it  will  leave  upon  the  wax  the  perfeS  proportbn  ia 
twtTy  part. 

N,  B,  If  the  print  ftick  too  hard  to  the  wax,  hoM  it  to  the 
fire,  and  it  will  come  oiF  with  eafe. 

Jfljere  taki  notice^  that  if  it  hi  an  old  piSfun^  hifore  you  It) 
it  upon  ihi  wax  it  wiU  be  beft  to  track  it  ever  in  every  limb  with 
a  black  lead  penciL 

ENGRAVING 
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I  ENGRAVING  on  precious  ftmtt  oonfifts  in  reprefenting 
ii  figures  or  devioes  either  in  nliivo  or  cnux^  L  e.  embo&'d  or  in- 
li  dented  on  divers  kinds  of  hard  pdtfli'd  fiones* 

II  The  art  of  Engraving  on  precious  fiones,  is  one  of  tbofe  in 
Ij  which  the  ancients  excelled ;  as  it  appean  by  thofe  antique  agatsy 

cornelians  and  onyj/sj  which  furpafs  any  thing  of  that  kind  the 
I    moderns  have  produced. 

Pyrg9teles  among  the  Greeks^  and  Diofcerides  under  the  firft 
Emperon  of  Ranu  were  the  moft  eminent  Engravers  we  read  of; 
the  former  of  which  was  b  efteem'd  by  AUxander^  that  he  for- 
bad any  body  elfe  to  Engrave  his  head ;  and  the  head  of  Au* 
guftus  engraven  by  the  hlter  was  fo  beautifiil,  that  the  fucceed« 
ing  Emperon  choTe  it  for  their  feal* 

All  the  polite  arts  having  been  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the 
Reman  empire  i  the  art  of  Er^aving  on  ftones  met  the  (ame 
fate,  and  was  not  retriev'd  in  Italy^  till  the  b^inning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ;  when  one  John  of  Florence^  and  after  him 
Dominic  of  Milan^  performed  works  of  this  kind  no  way  to  be 
defpb'd. 

After  (heir  time,  fuch  fculptures  became  more  common  in 
Europe^  and  psurticularly  in  Germanfy  from  whence  a  mat 
many  were  carried  into  other  countries,  but  thefe  fell  far  wort 
of  the  beauty ^of  thofe  of  the  ancients ;  efpecially  fuch  as  were  on 
precious  ftones,  for  as  to  thofe  on  cryftal,  the  Germans  fiicceed- 
ed  well  enough ;  as  al(b  did  the  French  after  them. 

In  this  branch  of  Engravings  the  things  made  ufe  of  are  the 
diamond  or  emery. 

The  diamond  which  is  the  hardeft  and  moft  perieft  of  all 
precious  ftones,  is  only  out  by  itfelf  or  with  its  own  matter. 

That  which  is  firft  to  be  done,  is  to  cement  two  rough  dia- 
monds to  the  ends  of  two  fticks,  b^  enough  to  hoU  them 
fleady  in  the  hands ;  and  to  rub  or  grind  them  againft  each 
other,  till  they  be  brought  to  the  form  defired. 

The  duft  or  powder  that  is  rubb'd  off,  ferves  aftterwards  to 
polifli  them,  which  is  perform'd  with  a  kind  of  mill  that  turns 
a  wheel  of  foTt  iron. 

The  diamond  is  fix'd  in  a  brafs  difti,  and  thus  apply'd  to  the 
wheel  is  cover'd  with  diamond  duft,  mixt  up  with  oil  of  olives ; 
and  when,  the  diamond  is  to  be  cut  facet- wife,  they  apply  firft 
one  face  then  another  to  the  wheel. 

Rubies  J  faphirs  and  tepoTsis  are  cut  and  form'd  the  fame  way^ 
on  a  copper  wheel,  and  polifli'd  with  tripoli  diluted  in  water. 

As  to  agates  J  amethi/is^  emeralds  f  hyacinths  ^  granates^  rubies^ 
Japphirs  and  other  of  the  fofcor  ftories,  they  are  cut  on  a  leaden 
wheel,  moiftened  with  emery  and  water,  and  polifti'd  with  tri* 
poli  on  a  pewter  wheel. 

3  Lapif 
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Lapts,  opa],  bfc.  are  poliih'd  on  a  wooden  wheel. 

To  fa(hion  and  Ef^ravi  vafes  of  agate^  crfftal^  ^^h  ^  the 
like,  they  make  ufe  of  a  kind  of  Utbi  like  that  us'd  by  pew- 
tercn,  excepting  that  as  the  pewterers  lathe  holds  the  vdKIs 
which  are  to  be  wrought  with  proper  tools ;  that  of  the  Bt^a- 
ver  generally  holds  the  took  which  are  tum'd  by  a  ivheel,  and 
the  vefTels  held  to  them  to  be  cut  and  engravm  either  in  idicfo 
or  otherwife ;  the  tools  being  moiftened  from  time  to  tune  with 
diamond  duft  and  oil,  or  at  Icaft  emery  and  water. 

To  engrave  the  fmaller  works  of  any  of  theie  flones,  after 
they  have  bct»  polifli'd,  fuch  as  feals,  he.  they  ufe  a  little  iroa 
wheel,  the  ends  of  whofe  axes  are  receW'd  within  two  pieces  of 
iron  plac'd  upright,  as  in  the  turners  lathe ;  to  be  hioi^t  elder 
or  fet  further  apart  at  pleafure. 

At  one  end  of  one  of  thefeaxes  are  fitted  the  proper  tools,  be- 
ing kept  tight  by  a  fcrew. 

Laftly,  the  wheel  is  turn*d  by  the  fbo^  and  the  ftone  ap- 
ply'd  by  the  hand  to  the  tool,  and  is  Ihifted  and  conduced  ts 
oocafion  requires. 

The  tools  are  generally  of  iron,  ibmedmes  of  brafs.  As  to 
their  form  it  is  various ;  but  generally  bears  fbme  refemblance  to 
dnflels,  gouges,  CsTr.  fome  have  fmall  round-heads  like  button^ 
others  like  ferrels  to  take  the  pieces  out,  others  flat,  bfc. 

Theie  tools  are  not  apply'd  diredly  a|pinft  the  ftone,  but  ss 
it  were  fide- ways,  thus  wearing,  and  as  it  were  grinding  off  the 
fubffamce. 

And  fiill  whether  it  be  figures  or  letters  or  chamftera,  the 
manner  of  application  is  the  fame. 

The  tools,  as  has  been  before  faid,  are  to  be  frequently  moi- 
ftened with  diamond  dufl  and  oil  of  olives. 
'    When  the  flone  has  been  engraven,    it  is  polifh*d  on  wheels 
of  brufhes  made  of  hogs  brifUes  and  tripolL 

As  for  works  which  are  larger  and  lefs  delicate,  they  make 
ufe  of  tools  of  copper  or  pewter  made  on  purpofe  to  polifh  the 
ground,  or  plain  parts  with  trspoli^  &c.  which  u  apply'd  after 
the  fame  manner,  as  thofe  wherewith  the  Bngravi^g  is  per- 
formed. 

ENGRAVING  on  fieel  is  chiefly  employed  ui  cutting  ieab, 
punches,  matrices  and  dies  proper  for  ftriking  coins,  medals  and 
counters. 

The  method  of  Engraving  with  the  infhiiments,  CsTr.  are 
the  fame  for  coins  as  for  medals  and  counters,  all  the  difierenoe 
confifls  in  their  greater  or  lefs  relievo ;  the  relievo  of  ccMns  being 
much  lefs  confiderable  than  that  of  m^klals^  and  that  of  counters 
fiill  lefs  than  that  of  coins. 
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Engravers  in  ftccl  commonly  begin  with  punches  which  are 
in  relievo,  and  ferve  for  making  the  creux  or  cavities  of  the  ma- 
trices and  dies. 

Though  fometimes  they  begin  with  the  creux  or  hollownefs, 
but  then  it  is  only  when  the  intended  work  is  to  be  cut  very 
fhallow. 

The  firft  thing  is  the  defigning  the  figures,  the  next  is  the 
moulding  them  in  white  wax,  of  the  fize  and  depth  they  are  to 
be;  and  from  this  vrax  the  punch  is  engraven. 

This  punch  is  a  piece  of  fteel,  or  at  lead  of  iron  and  (leel 
mixt  V  on  which  the  intended  figure,  whether  a  head  or  a  re- 
verfe,  is  cut  or  chiflell'd  in  relievo,  before  the  metal  is  temper'd 
or  hardened. 

The  inftruments  us'd  in  this  Graving  in  relievo,    which  are 
much  the  fame  as  thofe  wherewith  the  finiihing  the  work  in  * 
creux  is  eflTeded,  are  of  fleel. 

The  principal  arc  Gravers  of  divers  kinds,  chiflels,  flat- 
ters, ^r. 

When  the  punch  is  finiih'd,  they  give  it  a  very  high  temper, 
that  it  may  the  better  bear  the  blows  of  the  hammer  with  which 
it  is  ftruck,  to  give  the  impreffion  to  the  matrice. 

That  which  Engravers  call  matrice  or  matrix^  is  a  piece  of 
good  fteel  of  a  cubical  form,  cali'd  alfo  a  dye,  on  which  the 
relievo  of  the  punch  is  ftruck  in  creux. 

It  is  caird  matrixy  becaufe  the  coins  or  medals  feem  to  be 
form'd  or  generated  in  the  cavities  or  indentures  thereof,  as  ani- 
mals are  in  the  matrix  of  their  mother. 

This  Oeel  is  made  hot  to  foften  it,  that  it  may  the  more 
readily  take  the  impreiSon  of  the  punch;  and  after  Ariking  the 
punch  on  it  in  this  ftate,  they  proceed  to  touch  up  or  finifli  tlie 
ftrokes  and  lines,  where  by  reafon  of  their  finenefs,  or  the  too 
great  relievo  they  are  any  thing  defective,  with  fomc  of  the  tools 
abovementioned. 

The  figure  being  thus  finifh'd,  they  proceed  to  Engrave  the 
reft  of  the  medal,  as  the  mouldings  of  the  border,  the  engrail'd 
ring,  letters,  ^c. 

All  which,  particularly  the  letters  or  engrailment,  are  perform'd 
with  little  fteel  punches,  well  temper'd  and  very  (harp.  And 
as  they  fometimes  make  ufe  of  puncheons  to  Engrave  the  creux 
of  the  matrix ;  fo  on  fome  occafions  they  make  ufe  of  the  creux 
of  the  matrix  to  Engrave  the  relievo  of  the  punch. 

To  examine  and  judge  of  the  Engraving  in  creux y  diver?  me- 
thods have  been  devifed  to  take  the  imprelEons  from  it,  as  the 
work  proceeds* 
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Sometimes  tbey  make  ufe  of  a  compofition  ofconfmon  wax^ 
turpentine  and  lamp-black  ;  which  always  retaining  its  fbftndff 
cafily  takes  the  imprefEon  of  the  part  it  is  apply M  to. 

But  as  this  only  ferves  to  (hew  the  work  by  piece- meal,  thejT 
have  recourfe  to  other  methods  to  fhew  the  whole  figure. 

The  firft  is  by  pouring  melted  lead  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
clappuig  the  matrice  upon  it  -,  the  lecond  is  with  melted  fidphur 
manag'd  the  fame  way ;  the  third  is  by  laying  a  piece  of  bk 
paper  on  the  Graving^  and  over  the  paper  a  leaf  of  lead  ;  whoi 
giving  two  or  three  blows  with  a  hammer  on  the  kad,  the  pt^ 
per  takes  the  impreffion  of  the  work.  But  this  is  onlj  proper 
where  the  Engraving  is  fhaUow. 

When  the  matrix  is  quite  finifhM,  they  temper  it,  nib  it  weB 
with  pumice  ftone,  and  clean  out  the  none  again  with  a  hair 
brufh  ;  and  laftly,  it  is  polifh'd  with  oil  and  emery.  In  thit 
condition  it  is  fit  for  the  mill,  to  be  us'd  to  ftrike  coins,  me- 
dals, ^c. 

Engraving  on  feals,   flamps,    puncheons,    marking  irons  fat 
goldfmiths,   pewtcrers,   book-binders,  tfc.    either  in  reliero  Oi 
indenture,  is  performed  after  the  manner  laft  deferib*d. 
ENGRAVING  PRECIOUS  STONES  tf«rf  CRYSTAL. 

As  to  Graving  on  precious  ftones  and  cryflal,  the  inventioft 
is  very  ancient  as  well  for  the  concave^  as  the  rdievo ;  feveral 
pieces  in  both  kinds  are  to  be  feen,  which  fliews  us  the  won- 
derful skill  of  the  ancient  yrt/i^/^/,  both  for  the  heautj  of  the 
dfftgn  and  the  excellency  of  the  work. 

Though  they  Engrave  upon  almoft  all  forts  of  precious  ftones, 
yet  the  mod  finifh'd  figures  which  we  meet  are  upon  ow^x^s  and 
cornelians^  becaufe  they  found  that  thefe  were  more  proper  than 
others,  on  account  of  their  being  more  firm,  more  equal  and 
Engraving  cleanly,  and  alfo  on  account  of  the  feveral  colours 
that  are  in  the  onyxes  in  rows  one  above  another;  by  which 
means  in  their  relievo's^  they  fo  ordered  it  that  the  ground  was 
of  one  colour,  and  the  figure  of  another,  as  is  to  be  (een  in  (everal 
fine  pieces ;  which  are  done  with  the  wheel  and  inuril  of  powder 
of  diamond,  and  the  tools  that  will  be  fpoken  of  hereafter. 

As  to  thofe  that  are  engrav'd  in  concave^  they  arc  the  more 
difHcult,  becaufe  'tis  a  fort  of  work  in  the  dark,  and  it  is  necef> 
fary  to  judge  aright  of  what  is  done  to  take  proofs  every  moment 
by  impreflions  in  pafte  or  wax. 

This  art,  which  was  lofl  with  others,  did  not  begin  to  appear 
again  till  the  time  of  Pope  Martin  V,  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  ,^^ 

One  of  the  iirfl  who  undertook  to  Engrave  on  flones  was  ft 
Florentine^  call'd  John^  and  firnam'd  DeclU  C^rgnmli^  becaufe 

he 


hcufaally  WorkM  on  thefe  fort  of  ftontt;    others  came  after 
him,  who  engrav'd  all  forts  of  precious  ttdnt^. 

In  tliis  way  was  tlie  Dominican  firnam'd  ^e  Caniei  a  Milanefe^ 
who  ctterav'd  the  portrait  of  Lewis  the  Modr  Duke  of  Milan 
on  a  Ruby,  Others  afterwards  represented  gxcaXtr  figures  on  firie 
ftones  and  crjftaL 

To  En^isve  on  mtxom  ftones  or  crjflal^  the  artificer  makes 
ufe  of  (he  diamond;  for  the  diamond  .which  is  the  moft  perfe£l 
and  hardeft  of  all  precious  ftones,  cann6t  be  cut  but  by  itfelf. 

The  workman  begins  by  cementing  two  rough  diamonds  at 
the  end  of  two  fticks,  big  enough  to  be  held  firm  in  the  hand, 
and  rubs  the  dianionds  one  againft  another,  which  the  French 
call  egrifit^  and  thus  he  gives  theni  what  form  and  figure  he 
defires. 

In  rubbing  the  two  rough  diamonds,  there  falls  off  a  powder 
into  a  kind  of  box.  Which  is  what  the  jewellers  make  ufe  of  af- 
terwards to  polifh  their  diamonds,  and  they  do  it  by  a  milt 
turn'd  by  an  iron  wheel ;  on  this  wheel  is  laid  an  iron  pincer, 
to  which  ^nfwers  a  (hell  of  copper ;  the  diamond  is  foldered  into 
this  fhtVL  with  tin  (odder ;  and  that  the  pincer  may  bear  the  bar- 
der  on  the  wheel,  a  great  pUte  of  lead  is  put  upon  it. 

The  wheel  on  which  the  diamond  is  plac'd  is  fprinkled  with 
the  powder  that  came  from  it  and  oil  of  olives ;  when  the  jewel- 
ler cuts  with  facets  he  changes  his  tools  from  time  to  time,  ac^* 
cording  as  his  work  firtifhes,  till  it  is  in  its  laft  perfection. 

When  a  diamond  is  to  be  fawn  into  two  or  more  pieces,  the 
workman  takes  the  diamond  powder  well  pounded  in  a  fteel- 
mortaf,  and  a  peftle  of  the  fame ;  'tis  alloy 'd  with  water  and 
vinegair  or  fomething  elfe,  which  is  thrown  on  the  diamond  as 
it  is  cut  with  iron  of  coppej^  wire  as  fine  as  a  hair ;  there  are 
diamonds  cut  tools  made  on  purpofe. 

As  to  rubiesj  fapphilres  and  topazes^  they  are  cut  and  fprink- 
led  with  powder  of  diamond  and  oil  of  olivet,  the  polifhing  \i 
done  on  another  copper  wheel  with  tripdi  tempered  in  wa- 
ter. 

The  workman  turns  a  wheel  wfth  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  he  forms  the  ftone  fix'd  to  a  ftick,  faftened  in  an  inftru- 
ihent  of  wood,  call  d  a  quadrant^  becaufe  *tis  composM  of  feve- 
ral  pieces  that  quadrate  together,  and  is  movM  by  a  vice;  which 
turning  the  ftick,  forms  regularly  the  different  figures  the  lapi- 
dary would  make  on  the  ftone. 

As  for  rubies^  ballais^  ejpinellesy  emeralds^  jacynihsj  armthjifts^ 
granales^  agatSy  and  other  forts  of  ftones,  which  are  not  fo 
hard,  they  are  cut  on  a  leaden  iVheel,  fprinkled  with  emeril  dufl 
tempered  in  water ;  afterwards  they  are  polifh'd  on  a  tin  whieel 
with  tripoli^  in  the  fame  manner  as  abovemention'd, 
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There  are  other  forts  of  ftones,  as  the  turqims^  the  gnafil^ 
and  the  opal^  which  are  polifh'd  on  a  wooden  wheel  with  tri- 

poll. 

To  make  and  engrave  a  vafe  or  urn  of  agaU^  cryflal  or  hard 
ftones,  the  lapidary  makes  ufe  of  a  machine  which  they  call  a 
tower,  the  fame  as  the  pewterers  ufe,  excepting  that  inflcad  of 
the  pewterers  being  difpos'd  to  hold  the  pots  and  veflels  which 
they  work  with  tools,  this  is  commonly  made  to  hold  the  dif- 
ferent tools  that  are  applyM  to  it, 

Thefe  tools  as  they  turn,  form  or  engrave  the  veflels  that  are 
prefented  to  them  to  be  fafhioned  and  adorned  in  relievo  or  iaf^ 
as  the  workman  pleafes,  who  changes  his  tools  according  ai 
he  has  occaflon ;  he  alfo  fprinkles  powder  of  diamond  and  oil  of 
olives,  or  fome  other  fuch  duft  upon  his  tools. 

There  are  fome  flones  that  are  hardly  worth  the  diamond 
powder,  atnl  work  better  with  other  duft,  as  the  jacyntb^  the 
girafolj  the  turquoiSy  and  feveral  others  that  feem  to  be  of  a  fit 
nature. 

When  the  ftones  are  polifh'd,  and  are  to  be  engraven  either 
in  relievo  or  deepy  if  they  are  in  little  pieces  as  medals  or  feals, 
the  lapidary  ufes  a  machine  call'd  a  //////  towify  which  irnothiog 
elfe  but  an  iron  wheel,  the  two  ends  of  whole  axis  turn  and 
are  faftened  in  two  pieces  of  iron  like  turners  fpefUcIes  ;  which 
open  and  (hut  as  one  pleafes,  they  being  half  clove  for  that  purpoie, 
and  joining  again  at  the  top  by  a  traverfey  which  holds  them,  or 
made  after  any  other  manner. 

At  one  end  of  the  axis  of  the  wheel  arc  put  the  tools,  which 
arc  lock'd  and  faflened  in  with  a  vice^  and  held  fo  by  it. 

1  his  wheel  is  turned  with  the  foot,  and  the  hand  guides  the 
woik  againit  the  tool,  which  is  of  iron;  but  if  the  work  be 
large,  it  is  fometimes  of  brafs  ;  all  tools  great  or  fmall  are  made 
of  iron  or  brafs ;  fome  are  like  little  whirlegigs,  and  are  cali'd 
faws ;  feme  are  term'd  fcabbards,  and  have  a  little  round  head 
like  a  button;  thofc  that  are  call'd  hinges,  are  made  in  the  form 
of  an  iron  ring,  and  ferve  to  lift  up  the  pieces;  there  are  (omt 
flat,  and  other  different  forts,  which  the  artificer  caufes  to  be 
forgM  of  feveral  fizes,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  work. 

The  tool  is  apply 'd  to  the  ftone  to  be  work'd,  not  dire^y 
oppofite  to  the  end  of  the  tool,  but  fide- ways ;  fo  that  the  (aw 
takes  it  off  in  turning  againit,  and  as  it  were  cutting  it. 

TJ^.e  fame  way  is  practised  in  making  figures,  letters  or  cy- 
phers, by  fprinkling  diamond  duft  and  oil  of  olives;  and  fbme« 
times  when  the  workman  would  pierce  any  thing  through,  little 
iron  bodkins  are  fix'd  to  the  tower,  at  the  end  of  which  there 
is  a  diamond  enchased. 
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When  the  ftoncs  are  cngravM  in  relievo  or  deep^  they  are  po- 
h'(h'd  on  wheels  of  bruCbes  made  of  hog's  briftles  and  tripoUy 
on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  the  work^ 

And  when  there  is  a  large  field,  copper  or  tin  tools  are  made 
on  purpofe  to  polifli  it  with  tripoUj  which  are  apply'd  to  the  lit- 
tle toweTy  after  the  fame  manner  as  graving  tools. 

ENGRAVING  in  RELIEVO  or  in  CONCAVE. 

There  arc  feveral  ways  of  Engraving  in  metals,  and  upon  pre- 
cious ftones,  for  relievo* s  are  made  in  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
as  well  as  graving  in  concave. 

When  an  artift  would  engrave  on  fteel  to  make  medals,  he 
begins  with  defigning  his  fubje£t,  whether  an  effigy  or  device, 
which  he  cuts  out  on  wax  mbafs  relievo  \  then  he  makes  a  pun- 
cheon, and  on  one  of  thefe  ends,  which  ought  to  be  of  cafe  har- 
dened fteel,  he  cuts  out  of  reliefs  the  fame  thing  he  made  in 
wax. 

When  the  puncheon  is  in  its  perfection  he  tempers  it  to  har- 
den it,  and  then  with  a  mallet  or  fome  fuch  inftrument,  ftrikes 
upon  it  to  make  the  impreffion  in  a  fquared  piece  of  fteel  form'd 
like  a  dye ;  before  which,  he  puts  the  fquar'd  piece  into  the 
fire  to  foften  it,  and  make  it  more  eafily  receive  the  impreffion 
with  the  puncheon ;  for  being  ftruck  hot  and  cold,  it  receives 
in  concave^  what  is  in  relievo  on  one  end  of  the  puncheon. 

The  fquared  piece  not  taking  all  the  delicate  ftrokes  of  the 
puncheon,  which  commonly  is  us'd  for  the  raifing  of  the  relievo^ 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  done  to  finifh  the  concave ;  which 
is  perform'd  with  fteel  tools,  as  little  chizels,  burins,  fharp  gra- 
vers, echops,  riffloirs,  little  chizels  with  files  at  the  end,  and 
feveral  other  tools,  fome  to  cut,  fome  to  hew,  fome  ftrait, 
fome  crooked,  which  the  artificer  provides  himfelf  with,  and 
tempers  and  rubs  on  a  pumice-ftone. 

As  the  puncheon  is  made  ufe  of,  it  b  from  time  to  time 
brufti'd  with  a  fort  of  brafs  wire. 

When  the  figures  are  finifti'd,  he  engraves  the  reft  of  the 
medal,  as  the  moulding  of  the  borders,  the  letters,  (fft*.  for 
which  he  u(es  the  tracer ^  the  ingraler  and  other  puncheons, 
well  fteeFd  and  tempered  $  ttK>fe  that  are  usM  for  the  mouldings 
and  letters,  are  ftruck  and  imprefi'd  on  the  puncheon  with  a 
hammer^  for  neither  the  burin  nor  the  little  chizel  can  engrave 
letters  to  the  fame  perfedion  as  thefe  puncheons. 

There  are  abundance  of  other  little  things  necefTary  to  be  dorite 
in  medals,  according  to  the  nature  of  thedefign,  which  mufl  be 
ftruck  alfo  as  well  as  the  letters. 

As  for  the  little  chizelsj  they  are  to  be  touch'd  lightly  with  a 
mallet)  more  or  Icfa  as  the  work  requires. 
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rewrite  or  Engrave  ufonan  EGG,  PEBBLE,  FLINT,  tff. 
Write  what  you  pteafe  with  wax  or  greafe  upon  an  tg^ 
pcbbh\  flinty  &c.  then  put  it  into  the  ftrongcft  (piiit  of  vincgu 
pr  oil  ur  fait,  letting  it  lie  two  or  three  days,  and  you  will  find 
every  place  about  the  letters  or  writing,  eatm  or  confiim'd 
away ;  but  the  places  where  the  wax  or  greafp  was^  not  Uwch'd 
at  all. 

ENVY  is  rcprefented  by  a  wonderful  lean  old  man»    with  a 

Sale  and  meagre  face,  in  whofe  withered  cheeks  age  hat  wiomht 
eep  furrows  and  wrinkles. 

EQUALITY  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  a  middle  9gA 
woman,  holding  a  pair  of  fcales  in  her  right  hand,  the  neft  of 
a  fwallow  feeding  her  young  ones  in  her  left, 

The  fcaiss  denote  jufiice  duly  weighing  actions,  the  fwallow 
the  father  of  a  family  dividing  his  eftate  e()ually  aqiongft  (lia  ghiL 
drcn  ;  imitating  the  fwallow  that  never  takes  from  one  to  gi?c 
to  another. 

EQUALITY  is  alfo  rcprefented  in  paintil^s  by  a  bdy,  Ug^t-: 
ing  two  torches  at  once. 

ERASMUS  RQTERODAMUS  is  painted  yeUow  haixed, 
grey  eyed,  and  fomewhat  pale. 

ERATO.  Takes  her  name  from  1^^  love  or  flefirea  Aft 
^s  one  of  the  nine  mufes,  and  is  painted  with  a  fweet  and  comely 
countenance,  her  temples  encompafs*d  with  mvrtles  and  lofes  ; 
bearing  an  he^t  with  an  iron  key,  by  her  fide  Ci^pid  winged 
with  a  lighted  torch ;  having  his  how  and  quiver  at  his  b^ck* 

ERROR  is  reprefented  in  paintingji  by  a  man  in  4  pilgrim's 
habit  groping  out  his  way  blind-fold. 

The  doth  blinding  him  fignifics  man's  falling  into  Errsr^ 
when  his  mind  is  darkned  with  worldly  concerns  \  the  ftaff  his 
being  apt  to  flumbie,  if  he  take  not  the  guide  of  the  fpirit  and 
pf  right  reafon. 

ESTEEM  cannot  be  reprefented  in  drawing,  tftf.  but  by 
AT  TEN TION,  and  by  the  motion  of  the  paiu  of  the  fiicc, 
which  fcem  Ax'd  upon  the  objecEl  caufmg  this  attention  \  for  then 
the  eye-brov^s  will  appear  advanc'd  forward  over  the  eyes,  be- 
ing deprefb'd  next  the  nofe,  and  the  other  ends  a  little  fifing, 
fhe  eye  very  o|)en,  and  the  eye-ball  turn'd  upward^. 

The  veins  and  mufcles  of  the  front,  and  about  the  eyes  will 
appear  a  little  fwell^d,  the  noilrils  drawing  downwards ;  the 
fheeks  will  be  moderately  funk  in  about  the  jaws,  the  mouth  a 
little  open,  the  corners  drawing  back,  and  banging  downwards. 

El  CHINCr  \s  a  method  of  engraving  on  copper,  in  which 
th'^  lines  or  llrokes,  inllead  of  being  cut  lyith  a  tool  or  graver^ 
?.rc  cdlcn  in  with  agua  foyiis* 

The 
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The  invention  of  Etchings  properly  fo  call'd,  was  much  about 
the  fame  time  as  engraving  on  copper,  by  Albert  Durer  and 
Lucas. 

Etching  has  feveral  advantages  over  graving ;  as  iirft  that  it 
is  done  with  more  eafe  and  expedition;  fecondly,  that  it  re- 
quires fewer  inftruments ;  and  thirdly,  that  it  reprefents  divers 
kinds  of  fubjeds  better  and  more  agreeably  to  nature,  as  land- 
icapes,  ruins,  grounds,  and  fmall,  faint,  loofe,  remote  objects, 
buildings,  ^c. 

The  method  of  Etching  is  as  follows ;  the  copper  plate  being 
prepared,  well  hammer'd  and  polifli'd  as  for  engraving,  then 
fcrape  fome  chalk,  and  with  a  dean  linen  rag  rub  it  well  over 
the  plate,  to  free  it  from  greaie ;  heat  it  over  the  fire,  and  when 
hot,  cover  it  over  with  a  peculiar  ground  or  varnifh. 

When  this  ground  or  varnifh  is  laid  on,  it  is  blackened  with 
the  fmoke  of  a  candle  -^  and  on  this  varnifh  or  ground,  thus 
blackened,  the  back  of  the  defign  or  draught  is  laid,  being  firfl 
rubb'd  over  with  red-chalk. 

This  defsgn  being  laid  on,  is  to  be  calk'd  or  transferr'd  upon 
the  varnifh'd  fide  of  the  plate ;  this  is  done  by  tracing  over  all 
the  lines  and  flrokes  of  the  draught,  with  a  needle  or  point  not 
very  (harp,  which  preffing  the  paper  clofe  down  to  the  ground, 
caufes  the  wax  to  lay  hold  of  the  red-chalk,  and  fo  brings  ofF 
with  it  the  marks  of  the  feveral  lines;  fo  that  at  length  it  Ihews 
a  copy  of  the  whole  defign  in  all  its  corrednefs. 

The  draught  or  defign  being  thus  calk'd,  the  etcher  next  pro- 
ceeds to  draw  the  feveral  lines  and  contours  with  a  pointed  tool, 
through  the  grounds  upon  the  copper. 

In.  doing  this,  he  makes  ufe  of  points  of  divers  fizes,  and  prefTes 
on  them  more  Qrongly  or  lightly,  according  as  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  figures,  6^c.  require  more  or  lefs  flrength  or  boldnefs. 

Some  of  tbefe  points  are  as  fine  as  needles,  for  the  tender  hair 
ftrokes,  and  the  remoter  fainter  obieds;  and  others  again  as  big 
as  bodkins,  made  oval- wife,  for  the  deeper  (hadows,  and  the 
figures  in  the  front  of  the  work. 

This  being  done,  a  rim  or  border  of  wax  is  rais'd  round  the 
circumference  of  the  plate  to  keep  in  the  aquafirtisy  which  is  to 
prevent  the  aquafortis^  from  running  oflF at  the  edges ;  and  then 
jt  is  poured  on  the  plate  fo  prepared. 

The  g^mnd  or  varmfb  ivlth  which  the  plate  is  covered  being 
impenetrable  by  the  corrofive  quality  of  the  aquafortis^  defends 
the  plate  from  it  every  where,  but  in  thofe  lines  or  hatches,  cut 
thro'  it  with, the  points;  which  lying  open,  the  water  pafles  thro^ 
them  into  tlu:  copper,  and  eats  into  it  the  depth  recjuiPd  i  which 
bcin^  donci  i^  is  pour'd  off  again. 
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It  Is  to  be  obfiervM,  there  are  two  kinds  of  Etcbifig  groanIi» 
the  one  foft  and  the  other  hard. 

There  are  likcwife  two  kinds  of  ofua  firtisy  the  one  wUte^ 
which  is  only  us'd  with  the  foft  ground,  and  is  apply'd  as  has 
been  before  direded ;  and  the  other  green  made  of  viiKgur, 
common  fait,  fal  ammoniac  and  verdegreafe. 

This  is  us'd  indifferently  with  either  kind  of  ground. 

The  application  of  the  green  is  fomewhat  different  from  tk  . 
white. 

This  is  poured  on  the  plate  without  any  border,  which  alb  j 
is  plac'd  a  little  indin'd  to  the  end,  that  the  water  may  run  4  I 
which  is  receiv'd  in  a  veilel,  plac'd  underneath. 

This  pouring  on  of  the  aquafortis  is  feveral  times  rcpeiH  , 
till  it  has  eaten  deep  enough. 

Nor  muft  the  aquafortis^  of  which  kind  ibever  it  is,  ooa- 
tinue  equally  long,  or  be  poured  on  equally  often  on  all  the  pirts 
of  the  dcfign,  the  remote  parts  muft  be  eaten  more  fl^hdj 
than  thofe  nearer  to  the  view. 

For  efTeding  this,  they  make  ufe  of  a  compofition  of  oil  ini 
grcafe,  with  wliich  they  cover  the  parts,  that  are  to  be  Uttea 
no  farther. 

Or  elfe  they  lay  this  compofition  on  as  a  defen&tive  at  firfi 
and  take  it  off  again,  when  they  find  it  proper. 

In  a  word)  they  are  every  now  and  then  covering  or  iinoh 
vering  one  or  another  part  of  the  defign,  as  occafion  requires. 

The  management  of  the  aquafortis  is  the  principal  thing  in 
the  whole  art  of  Etchings  and  that  on  which  the  efieA  of  the 
whole  very  much  depends. 

The  workman  muft  be  very  obfervant  as  to  the  ground,  that 
it  don't  fail  or  give  way  in  any  part  to  the  aquafortisy  and  if  it 
does  in  any  place  to  ftop  up  that  place  with  common  vamifli. 

This  muft  alfb  be  obfcrv'd,  that  a  frefli  ixf  of  aqua  fortis 
muft  never  be  given,  without  firft  wafhing  out  the  plate  in  fair 
water,  and  drying  it  at  the  fire. 

When  the  aquafortis  has  perform'd  its  part,  the  ground  muft 
be  taken  ofi^,  and  the  plate  wafli'd  and  dry'd  ;   after  which  the 
artift  muft  examine  it,  with  his  graver  in  his  hand,    to  touch  it 
up  and  heighten  it,  where  the  aquafortis^  &c  hau  mifi'd. 
ETCHING.     The  materials  ufed  therein. 

Etching  is  an  artificial  engraving  on  copper  or  brafs  plates  with 
aqua  fortis. 

TJie  inftruments  ufed  in  Etching  arc  thirteen : 

1.  Hard  varnijh,  2.  Sofi  varnijh,  3.  Prepared  9iL  4.  A- 
qua  fortis.  $.  Needles,  6.  Oil  Jlone.  7.  Bru/b  pencils.  %.  Bur* 
nijher,  9.  A  fir  a  per.  10.  Cdmpaffes.  il.  BuUr*  it.  ASiifi. 
13.  The  frame  and  trough. 
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Etching  needles* 

Chare  needles  of  feveral  fizes,  fuch  as  will  break  without 
bending,  and  of  a  fine  grain ;  then  take  good  round  fticks  of 
firm  wood  (that  is  not  apt  to  fplit)  in  length  about  fix  inches, 
and  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  large  goofe  quill,  at  the  end  of 
which  fix  your  needles,  fo  that  they  may  iland  out  of  the  fticks 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  fomething  better.  Of  thefe 
needles  you  pught  to  have  twenty  at  leaft;  which  you  may  alfo 
fix  in  fuch  fticks  as  to  have  a  pencil  at  the  other  end. 
How  to  whet  the  points  of  the  needles  with  the  oil  Jtone. 

If  you  would  whet  them  round,  the  points  muft  be  whetted 
fhort  upon  the  oil-fione  (not  as  fowing  needles  are)  turning  them 
round  as  you  whet  them,  as  turners  do.  If  you  would  have 
them  iloping,  firft  make  them  blunt  upon  theoil-ftone;  then 
holding  them  firm  and  fteady,  whet  them  floping  on  one  fide 
only  till  they  come  to  a  fhort  and  roundifh  oval. 

7he  brujb  pencil  \s  t5  cleanfe  the  work,  wipe  off  duft,  and/ 
to  ftrike  the  colours  even  over  the  ground  or  varnifh,  when  laid 
upon  the  plate. 

The  burnijber  is  a  well  hardened  piece  of  fteel,  fomewhat 
roundifh  at  the  end.     Its  ufes  have  been  mentioned  before. 

The  fcraper  is  one  of  the  infbruments  fitted  for  clearing  the 
plate  of  all  deep  fcratches  or  ftrokes  which  the  burnifher  wUl  not 
uke  away ;  4hey  are  firft  to  be  fcrap'd  out  with  the  fcraper  (car- 
rying an  even  hand,  that  you  mav  not  make  more  work]  and 
aitherwards  what  has  been  fcrap'd  is  to  be  burnifhed. 

The  compaffes.  Their  chief  ufe  is  in  meafuring  diftances,  or 
ftriking  circles,  or  fome  part  or  portbn  of  them,  where  you 
would  have  your  work  to  be  exaA. 

The  ruler  is  ufed  chiefly  in  drawing  all  the  ftrait  hatches  or 
lines  of  the  dcfign  upon  the  plate,  or  to  mark  out  diftances  upon 
ftrait  lines. 

The  Jiift  is  ufed  for  drawing  through  all  the  out-moft  lines  or 
.drcumferenoes  of  the  print,  pattern,  or  drawing,  which  is  etched 
after. 

To  make  the  frame. 

The  frame  is  an  entire  board,  aliout  the  top  and  fides  of  which 
is  fiiffcened  a  ledge  about  two  inches  broad,  to  keep  the  aqua 
fortis  from  running  off  from  the  fides  when  it  is  poured  on ;  the 
lower  end  of  this  board  is  to  be  plac'd  in  the  trough,  leaning 
floping  againft  a  wall  or  fome  other  thing,  in  which  are  to  be 
plac'd  fix  feveral  pegs  of  wood  to  reft  the  pkue  upon. 

The  Trough  is  maoe  of  a  fine,  firm  piece  of  elm  or  oak,  fet 
upon  four  k^s,  the  hoUow  of  which  is  in  width  four  inches,  and 
pf  fiicb  length  as  may  be  fit  for  ufe. 
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The  hollow  muft  be  fomcthing  deeper  in  the  middle  tiat  the 
water  running  thither  may  fall  thro'  a  hole  (made  there  far  thu 
pirpofe)  into  an  earthen  pan  well  leaded. 

The  infide  of  this  board  and  troi^h  muft  be  covered  with  i  J 
thick  oil  colour^  to  hinder  the  aqua  fonts  from  eating  or  ioltiD| 
the  board. 

Thi  pollfbing  of  tbi  plati. 

Befides  what  haa  been  faid  of  polifliing  the  copper  plate  fcrcB- 
graving  (fee  ENGRAVING)  uke  the  direabns  foUowing. 

I  •  The  plate  being  well  planiih'd  or  forg'df  chuie  the  finoodh  i 
eft  fide  for  polifliing  ^  then  fix  it  upon  a  board  a  little  dediaio^  I 
and  rub  it  firmly  and  evenly  all  over  with  a  piece  of  grindflGooe^   * 
often  throwing  water  upon  it,  fo  bng  till  there  remain  no  dintt 
or  flaws  or  marks  of  the  hammer. 

z.  Wafli  it  clean,  and  with  a  piece  of  good  pumice-floiie^ 
rub  it  crofs-wife  to  the  former,  till  the  marks  of  the  grind-Aooc 
are  rubb'd  out. 

3.  Then  wafli  it  clean  again,  and  rub  it  with  a  fine  hoM 
and  water  crofs-wife  to  the  former,  till  the  marks  of  the  pumifle- 
flone  are  rubb*d  out. 

4.  Wafli  it  again,  and  with  a  piece  of  charcoal  without  knoli 
(being  heated  red  hot,  and  quenched  in  urine,  the  outfide  hav^ 
ing  been  pared  off]  lub  the  plate  with  water,  till  all  the  final 
ftrokes  of  the  hone  difappear. 

5.  If  there  fliall  yet  remain  any  fmall  ftroka  or  (cratchei^  tA 
them  out  with  the  end  of  the  burnifliing  iron ;  but  if  they  hap- 
pen to  be  pretty  deep,  then  you  muft  make  ide  of  your  fenper 
to  fcrape  them  out,  and  afterwards  burnifli  them,  and  iaflly, 
charcoal  them  as  before  direded,  till  the  plate  is  glaz'd,  and  then 
it  is  finiflied. 

To  make  the  hard  vamijb  for  ETCHING. 

Take  Burgundy  or  Greek  pitch  ten  ounces,  of  cdtpbof^  or 
rofin  the  fame  quantity,  of  nut  ail  eight  ounces;  melt  the  pitch 
or  lofin  in  an  earthen  pot  over  a  gentle  fire;  then  put  in  the 
oil,  and  let  them  boil  for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour;  then  fet  it 
on  a  more  flow  fire,  and  let  it  cool  a  little,  till  it  appear  like  a 
glewy  fyrup ;  then  cool  it  a  little  more,  and  Brain  it,  and  when 
it  is  almoft  cold,  put  it  into  a  glaz'd  pot  for  ufe.  This  will  keep 
good  for  feven  years  and  more. 

To  make  the  foft  varnijb  for  ETCHING. 

Take  of  virgin's  wax  lix  ounces,  majiick  in  drops  four  ounces, 

afphullum  two  ounces;  grind  the  majiick zndaJpbaJtumftpaLTZttly 

very  fine,  and   fift  them  thro'  a  fine  hair  fieve ;  then  melt  the 

wax  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  ftrew  in  the  maliick  and  aJfbaUum^ 

ceping  ftirring  upon  the  fire,  till  they  be  well  diflblv'd  and  vaixx^ 

hich  will  be  in  about  half  an  lK>ur ;  then  let  it  Qool  4  littks  and 
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I  |K>ur  into  a  bafon  of  fair  wuter  (but  do  not  let  the  drflgi  go  in  ; 

ii  fuid  having  wetted  your  bands,  take  it  out  of  the  water,  and 
inake  it  up  into  rolls  before  it  is  coM. 

m      Or  thus ;  Take  of  vhjifCs  vmx  eight  oun^,  ajpbaltum  four 

iff  ounces ;  amhr  and  moftick  of  each  two  ounces;  reduce  the  three 
laft  into  a  fine  powder ;  mix  them  over  a  gentle  lire,  fo  that  it 
fnay  not  be  burnt ;  thm  take  it  <^  the  fire,  pour  it  into  a  veA 

|k  fel  of  fair  water,  and  make  it  up  into  rolls  or  balls,  and  keep 

h  it  from  the  duft ;  when  you  have  occafion  to  ufe  it,  take  a  quan- 

%  tity  of  it,  and  tie  it  up  in  a  piece  of  tafiety  or  filk,  and  ufe  it 

^i  ^cording  as  you  will  be  direi^ed  hereafter. 

g       Or  thus ;  If  it  be  for  a  nd  ground,  take  red*ltad,  grind  it 

ii  very  well,  and  temper  it  with  varniih. 

Or  thus  I  For  another  red  ground,  take  nd-Uad  orvermi" 

0   fieUf  and  having  ground  it  very  well,  grind  it  again  with  linfeed 

g    9il,  and  lay  it  on  very  thin. 

Or  thus ;  Take  virgin* s  wax  two  oqnoes,  aj^baltum^  ambir^ 

j    and  maftick^  of  each  one  ounce  (but  if  the  weather  be  cold,  but 

,  half  an  ounce  of  majlici)  rofin  and  (hoemakers  pitch  of  eacli 
half  an.  ounce,  conunon  varniih  a  quarter  of  an  ounce;  melt 
f  be  wax  in  an  earthen  veflel ;  then  put  in  the  other  ingredients 
by  degrees;  mix  than  well,  and  i^ake  it  up  into  rolls  or  balls^ 
and  keep  it  from  duft  for  ufe. 

Or  thus ;  For  a  wbitt  ground,  take  rofin  fixir  ounces,  wax 
two  ounces ;  melt  them  together,  adding  Viutian  ceruis  finely 
ground  four  drams. 

Or  thus ;  For  a  ilack  ground,  take  ajpbabum  two  ounces^ 
^ns  wax  one  ounce,  melt  them  together,  and  while  they  are 
warm,  lay  it  thinly  on  with  a  lawn  rag. 

T$  mak$  thi  fnpar'd  hL 
Heat «//  nUvi  in  an  earthen  veflel,  and  put  into  it  a  fiifficient 
quantity  xA  Jhaps  fuft  tried  (fo  much  that  it  being  dropt  upon  a 
pold  thing,  the  matter  will  be  a  little  hardened  and  firm)  let 
them  boil  together  for  the  fpeoe  of  an  hour,  tiU  they  become  of 
a  reddUb  colour,  left  they  fliould  feparate  when  they  come  to  be 
ufed. 

This  mixture  is  to  ituder  the  fiu  more  liquid,  and  prevent  it 
from  cooUng  too  faft;  for  the  fat  atone  would  be  no  iboner  on 
the  pencil,  but  it  would  grow  coU.  You  muft  likewife  remem* 
ber  not  to  AmI  in  puttinjg  more  oil  in  winter  than  in  fummer* 

%9  mah  apta  fortiu 
Take  of  diftillM  white  wine  vinegar  ope  quart,  of  fal  amu^ 
niack  and  bay  (alt  of  each  four  ounces,  xA  virdtgreafe  almoft 
three  ounces ;  put  all  thefe  together  inta  a  pretty  laig^  earthen 
veflel  well  g^«*d;  cover  the  pot  dole;  let  it  over  a  quick  fire 
(^lW|  «W  <I^IJ  M»fy  ^W^  Wl  over)  give  it  V  fp^ 
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can  two  or  three  great  walms,  and  no  more,  when  it  is  itaiy 
to  boil,  uncover  the  pot,  and  ftir  it  now  and  then  with  a  iMt 
of  ftick ;  but  take  care  that  it  does  not  boil  over  ;  when  it  hs 
boird  take  it  oiF,  and  fet  it  by  to  cool,  keeping  it  flill  dofe 
covered ;  and  when  it  is  cold,  put  it  into  a  gla(s  boCtfe  with  i 
glafs  ftoppie. 

If  it  proves  too  ftrong  in  Etchings  you  may  weaken  itwkk, 
a  glafs  or  two  of  the  fame  vinegar  you  made  it  of. 
The  method  of  ufing  the  hard  varnijh. 

1.  Heat  the  plate  (being  polithed  over  a  chafing  di(h  of  coalijj 
and  with  a  little  flick  take  fome  of  the  firft  varnifh,  and  putt) 
drop  of  it  on  the  top  of  your  finger,  and  with  it  touch  the  pic; 
lightly  at  equal  diflances,  laying  on  the  varnilh  ec|ually,  and  hat- 
ing the  plate  aeain  as  it  grows  cold,  preferring  it  carefully  froi  ij 
getting  any  duft  or  filth ;  then  with  the  ball  of  your  thuinb,<U 
it  upon  the  plate,  flill  wiping  your  hand  over  all,  you  nuke  it  .| 
more  fmooth  and  equal. 

And  in  this  great  care  muft  he  taken  that  the  ^arnijb  be  tf  \ 
too  thick  upon  the  platCy  nor  your  hand  Jiveaty.  \ 

2.  When  you  have  done  this,  take  a  great  lighted  candle  tfait 
burns  clear,  with  a  fhort  fnufF  (placing  the  corner  of  the  (ta 
againfl  a  wall)  and  holding  the  varnifhM  fide  of  the  plate  down- 
wards over  the  candle,  as  clofe  as  you  can,  (not  to  touch  tb 
varnifh)  guide  the  flame  all  over  the  plate,  till  it  is  all  pa* 
kQ\y  black'd ;  let  it  not  get  any  dufl  nor  filth  till  it  is  dry. 

3.  Hang  the  varnifh'd  plate  to  dry  over  a  charcoal  fire  witk 
the  varnifh*d  fide  upwards,  which  will  fmoak  ;  when  the  (mcak 
abates,  take  away  the  plate,  and  with  a  pointed  flick,  fcratd 
the  near  fiJe  of  it ;  and  if  the  varnifh  comes  eaiily  off,  hang  it 
over  the  fire  again  for  a  little  while,  till  the  varnifh  will  not 
come  off  too  eaiily ;  then  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  fet  it  by  to 
cool. 

If  the  varnifn  Jhould  be  too  hard^  caji  cold  water  9n  the  hack* 
fide  of  the  plate  to  cool  itj  that  the  heat  may  not  make  it  too  hard 
and  brittle. 

In  the  next  place,  place  it  on  a  low  desk,  or  fome  fuch  like 
thing,  and  cover  that  part  which  you  do  not  work  on  with  a 
fheet  of  fine  white  paper,  and  a  fheet  of  brown  paper  over  that, 
on  which  you  may  refl  your  hand  to  keep  it  from  the  varnifh. 

If  you  make  ufe  of  a  ruler,  lay  fome  part  of  it  upon  the  pa- 
per, that  it  may  not  rub  ofi*  the  varnifh ;  and  take  an  efpecial 
care,  that  no  dud  or  filth  get  in  between  the  paper  and  tbevar* 
nifh,  fur  that  will  hurt  it. 

The  method  of  ETCHING. 

I .  In  making  lines  or  hatcJ^es,  fome  bigger,  and  (bme  lefler, 
ftrait  or  crooked,  you  muil  ufe  fevcral  forts  of  needle^  bigger 
or  lefler,  as  the  work  requires.  a.  The 
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1.  The  large  lines  arc  made  by  leaning  hard  on  the  needle, 
the  point  being  (hort  and  thick  (but  a  round  point  will  not  cu( 
II  the  varnilh  clear)  or  by  making  divers  lines  or  hatches  one  very 
'I  clofe  to  another,  and  then  by  pafling  over  them  a8:ain  with  a 
^.  thicker  needle ;  or  by  making  them  with  an  indifFerent  large 
'    needle,  and  letting  the  tf^utf  y^r/zi  lie  the  longer  thereon. 

The  beft  needles  for  this  work  are  thofe  that  are  whetted  flop- 
ing  with  an  oval,  becaufc  their  fides  will  cut  that  which  the 
round  ones  will  not. 

3.  If  your  lines  or  hatches  ought  to  be  of  an  equal  thicknefs 
from  end  to  end,  lean  on  the  needle  with  an  equal  force ;  lean- 
ing lightly  where  you  would  have  the  lines  or  ftrokes  fine  or 
fmall,  and  heavier  where  you  would  have  the  lines  appear  deep 
or  large,  whereby  the  needle  may  have  fome  impreffion  on  the 
copper. 

4.  If  the  lines  or  hatches  are  too  fmall,  pafs  over  them  again 
with  a  fliort  round  point  of  fuch  a  bignefs  as  you  would  have 
the  line  of,  leaning  ftrongly  where  you  would  have  the  line 
deep. 

5.  The  manner  of  holding  the  needle  with  oval  points 
(which  are  moft  proper  to  make  large  and  deep  ftrokes)  much 
refembles  that  of  a  pen,  only  the  fiat  fide  whetted  is  ufuaily 
held  towards  the  thumb ;  but  they  may  be  ufed  with  the  face  of 
the  oval  turned  towards  the  fide  of  the  little  finger. 

6.  If  you  would  end  with  a  fine  ftioke,  you  ought  to  do  that 
With  a  very  fine  needle. 

7.  In  ufing  the  oval  points  hold  them  as  upright  and  ftrait 
in  your  hand  as  you  can,  firiking  your  ftrokes  firmly  and  freely, 
for  that  will  add  much  to  their  beauty  and  clearnefs.     v 

8.  In  landfcapcs  in  places  fartheft  oiFfrom  the  fight,  as  alfo 
neareft  the  light,  ufe  a  very  flender  point,  leaning  fo  lightly 
with  yoMr  hand,  as  to  make  a  fmall  faint  ftroke. 

9.  Be  careful  while  you  are  working  to  brufli  off  all  the  duft 
which  you  work  off  with  the  needles. 

1  o.  But  this  you  muft  take  notice  of,  that  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  copy  any  drawing  or  print  exa£tly,  and  to  draw  after 
good  heads  of  plaifter  or  figures,  according  to  your  own  fancy, 
and  skilful  in  fliadowing  every  thing  exadly  according  to  art: 
and  therefore,  when  you  imitate  plaifter,  be  Aire  to  take  the  true 
out -lines  or  circumferences,  and  taking  notice  how  the  ftiadow 
falls,  to  do  it  very  fiiint  and  foft  as  the  defign  requires. 

1 1 .  Therefore  it  is  convenient  that,  you  be  able  to  hatch  with 
the  pen,  exaSly  after  good  prints  or  copies,  and  when  you  can 
perfedly  do  that,  and  draw  after  plaifter,  then  to  imitate  the 
life  s  but  before  you  draw  after  the  life,  you  muft  be  very  cxzSt 
and  true  in  your  out-lines  or  circumfeicnces. 

12.  Now 
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it.  NoW  to  take  the  outmoft  lines  in  aln)r  drmnringor  pnat 
upon  the  ground  of  the  pbte,  jrou  muft  fcrape  a  lope  whte- 
kad  upon  the  back-fide ;  then  take  a  feather,  and  iCb  it  oref 
every  where  alike,  and  (hake  ofF  that  which  remains  lodfe. 

Having  done  thb,  lay  the  print  on  the  platbv  on  that  fide  tk 
lead  is,  and  faften  the  four  comers  of  it  to  the  plate  with  a  & 
tie  fofc  wax ;  then  take  thtjtiftj  and  draw  upon  the  print  aDtk 
outmoft  lines  or  circumferences  exa£Uy;  when  you  have  doaj 
this,  take  off  the  print  from  the  plate,  and  all  the  lame  out-Ltf  | 
and  circumferences,  which  you  drew  upon  the  print  with  tbcj 
Jfift^  will  be  exaaiy  found  upon  the  ground. 

1 3.  Then  vou  muft  obfcrve  verv  exaAly  how  your  origjolj 
or  pattern  is  (hadowed,  and  how  ciofe  the  hatches  are  joiM; 
how  they  are  hid,  and  which  way  the  light  fidla  or  comes  is; 
and  be  fure  that  you  make  the  light  fell  one  way  ;  if  the  11^ 
fails  fideways  in  the  print,  you  muft  hatch  the  other  fidedark* 
eft,  which  is  fertheft  from  the  light,  and  fo  phce  the  lights  it 
toother  on  one  fide,  and  not  confufedly,  part  on  one  fide,  aol 
part  on  another. 

1 4.  Take  notke  how  clofe  all  the  hatches  join,  how  thq 
indine,  and  which  way  they  twift  and  wind,  which  follow  if 
exadly  as  you  poffibly  can ;  but  before  you  begin  Co  ha^  or 
ihadow,  you  muft  not  fail  to  draw  all  the  out-lines  with  1 
needle  upon  the  ground  as  artificially  as  you  can,  which  fbadow 
with  your  needles  of  feveral  forts,  according  to  the  original. 

15.  When  you  are  to  make  a  broad  fttoke^  then  bnBakoif 
the  point  of  your  needle,  and  whet  it  upon  the  oil  Aone  four 
fquare  till  it  comes  to  a  point ;  if  fine  ftrokes  are  to  be  hatchdi 
then  fine  pointed  needles  muft  be  ufed ;  if  middle  fiz'd  ftrokes, 
then  you  muft  break  off  the  point  of  a  middle  fiz*d  needle,  and 
whet  it  as  direded  before,  and  the  fame  is  to  be  done  in  all  the 
fizes ;  but  fome  artifb  in  making  a  bold  or  broad  jftroke,  firft  of 
all  hatch  it  fine,  and  afterwards  make  it  broader  by  degrees. 

Tbi  mithod  of  KTCnmG  LANDSCAPES. 
r.  Hatch  that  which  is  neareft  to  the  eye  darkeft,  and  make 
it  loofe  or  decline  its  fliadows  by  degrees,  making  that  fainteff 
which  is  fartheft  off. 

2.  The  fame  method  is  to  be  obferv'd  in  Etching  a  skj^ 
for  that  which  is  neareft  to  the  eye  muft  be  fliadowcd  darkefl ; 
but  in  general  as  fiiint  and  foft  as  may  be,  loflng  itfelf  gradually^ 
as  before  direAed ;  and  by  how  much  the  nearer  the  sky  corner 
to  the  ground,  by  fo  much  more  loofe  and  fiiint  muft  it  be ; 
and  when  they  both  meet  as  it  were  together,  the  sky  muft  be 
quite  loft. 

3.  When  the  work  has  been  hatched  as  exactly  as  you  poffi- 
bly can  with  the  needles  in  imitation  of  the  drawing  or  print; 

I  Gompafc 
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I   comfTLTt  them  well  together,  and  if  jroii  find  any  thing  omitted^ 
fupply  it ;  if  amifs,  amend  it.  ^^ 

4.  In  Etching  a  piece  of  ptrj^ive^  after  either  a  drawing  or 
a  print,  befuie  you  ihadoirthat  which  is  neareft  to  the  eye  tbt 
perfedeft  and  ftrongeft ;  aind  that  which  is  farther  from  it  mtiil^ 
decline  in  length,  breadth  islid  height,  according  to  art  and  pro- 
portion, letting  the  ftadows  loofe  and  grow  Winter  and  faintet 

\   gradually,  till  they  are  in  a  manner  loft. 

Of  Etching  or  engraving  letters. 

1.  Screw  the  copper  phte  (after  it  has  been  itiade  fit  hvEtch' 
ing)  to  a  hand  vice,  which  hold  over  a  charcoal  fire  till  it  be 
warm ;  then  rub  a  piece  of  virgin  wax  all  over  the  plate,  co* 
vering  it  all  over  very  evenly. 

2.  Then  with  a  ftiiF  duck's  wing  feather  (not  ruffled)  ftrdce 
It  over  the  wax,  by  ing  it  even  and  fmooth  in  all  parts  alike^ 
and  let  it  cool. 

3.  Then  the  letters  or  writing  being  written  on  paper  with 
vngummed  ink  made  with  vermiKon,  lay  the  written  fide  down-* 
wards  upon  the  waxed  plate,  and  faften  the  four  corners  with  a 
little  foft  wax,  placing  the  writing  (o  exai£liy,  that  the  lines  may 
fun  ftrait. 

•  4.  Then  rub  the  backfide  of  the  paper  all  over  with  a  dog's 
tooth,  taking  care  not  to  miis  any  part ;  then  pull  the  paper  oflT 
the  plate,  and  you  will  find  all  the  letters  written  on  the  paper 
left  exa^y  upon  the  wax. 

5.  Then  draw  all  the  letters  through  the  wax  on  the  plate 
with  a  ftift,  and  afterwards  ^deanfe  tht  work  from  the  loo(e 
wax,  that  you  have  raised  by  h  drawing  it,  with  a  linen  rag 
or  pencil  brofh,  and  thus  will  all  the  letters  be  drawn  on  the 
copper  plate. 

6.  <rhen  pour  upon  the  plate  good  aqua  fortis^  and  \t  will 
be  Etched ;  but  if  you  take  ofF  all  the  wax  and  engrave  it,  the 
letters  will  be  much  more  exad  and  fine,  efpeciafly  if  your  gra- 
vers be  well  ground  and  fharp  towards  the  points ;  and  then 
whetted  fmooth  upon  a  good  oil-ftone,  and  the  graving  be  well 
performed ;  for  Etching  will  not  perform  writing  fo  neatly  as 
engraving. 

The  method  of  ufit^  AQUA  FORTIS. 

1 .  If  there  are  any  flrokes  into  which  you  would  have  the 
cqua  fortis  to  eat,  or  any  (daces  where  the  varnlfli  has  been 
rubb'd  ofF,  melt  a  little  of  the  prepared  oil  (before  mentioned) 
and  cover  thofe  places  pretty  thick  with  a  pencil. 

2.  Then  dip  a  bndh  pencil  or  rag  into  the  prepared  oil, 
and  rub  the  b»:kfide  of  the  plate  all  over,  that  the  aqua  firtit 
may  not  hurt  it^  if  any  ihouU  happen  to  fall  on  it. 

3.  Warm 
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3.  Warm  the  plate  gently,  or  dry  it  bf  a  fiie  tokifi\ 
the  humidity,  which  it  may  poffiUy  have  OMitnuaed  hjmil 
the  air,  before  you  put  your  atfua  firtis  upon  it;  and  to  m 
the  varnifli  from  breaking  up  upon  the  firft  pouring  on  tkiffj 
forth. 

4.  Place  the  plate  in  the  trough  (as  belbie  direfiied)  all 
ing  the  aqua  forth  in  a  pot,  pour  it  upon  tbe  plate,  bqgJDi 
the  top,  fo  moving  your  hand  that  it  may  nm  all  over  the[ 
do  this  eight  or  ten  times  \  then  torn  the  plaUe  oorner-wifc 
pour  the  aipia  f$rth  on  it  that  way  ten  or  twelve  tiaaiii 
this,  turn  it  again  corner-wife  the  other  way,  pouring  mi 
aqua  forth  eight  or  ten  times  as  before,  doing  thus  fevcnlti 
for  the  fpace  of  eight  or  ten  minutes  or  moie,  according  ai 
aqua  forth  is  in  ftrength. 

For  there  muft  be  lets  time  allowed  to  hard  and  bridk< 
per,  for  pouring  on  the  aqua  forth ;  but  more  to  the  foft. 

5.  Great  nicety  and  care  muft  be  uled  in  pouring  on  thei, 
forthj  as  occafion  (hall  require,  and  as  the  workmall  be,  at] 
ing  it  on  at  fevcral  times  and  on  feveral  places;  often  whoe^ 
would  have  it  very  deep,  and  fewer  where  lels  deep;  and  kbw 
where  light,  and  lefler  yet  where  lighter;  and  thofe  plsoBtkl 
are  fo  light  as  it  can  fcarcely  be  feen  once  or  twice.  Wit'(| 
with  water,  and  cover  it  where  you  would  have  it  lighter. 

6.  Having  thus  covered  the  plates  as  occafion  requires  fivlk 
fecond  time,  place  the  plate  on  the  frame  as  afbreiaid,  and  fO* 
your  aqua  forth  on  it  for  full  half  an  hour. 

7.  I'hen  wafli  it  with  water,  and  dry  it,  covering  the  pfaff 
which  require  lightnefs  or  iaintnefs  (that  they  may  be  proptf- 
tionable  to  the  defign)  then  pour  on  the  aqua  fortis  for  the  111 
time,  more  or  Icfs,  according  to  the  nature  of  your  work,  ifli 
the  deepnefs  that  it  requires. 

8.  You  may  rub  off  the  varnifli  or  ground,  as  occafiooii 
your  work  requires  with  a  charcoal,  to  fed^  whether  the  aft 
forth  has  eaten  deep  enough,  by  which  you  may  judge  of  tbe 
/pace  of  time  that  you  are  afterwards  to  employ  in  pouring  Ok 
the  aqua  forthj  in  the  works  you  will  have  to  do;  which  if  die 
Ihadows  require  much  depth,  or  ought  to  be  very  black,  tbe 
aqua  forth  ought  to  be  poured  on  (at  the  leaft  time)  for  an  bouf 
or  better ;  yet  you  muft  remember,  that  no  certain  fpace  of 
time  can  be  fixt  or  limited  for  this. 

The  method  of  finijbing  the  work. 
I .  All  the  former  operations  being  performed,  wafli  the  plate 
with  fair  water,  and  fet  it  wet  upon  the  fire  tiU  the  mixture  be 
well  melted,  and  then  wipe  it  very  clean  on  both  fides  with  a 
linen  cloth,  till  it  is  thoroughly  deans'd  of  all  the  mixture. 

a^Takc 
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2.  Take  charcoal  of  willow,  take  off  the  rind,  put  fair  wa- 
ter on  the  plate»  and  rub  it  with  the  charcoal  as  if  you  were 
Do  poliih  it,  and  it  will  take  off  the  varnifli. 

But  you  muft  take  care  that  the  coal  be  free  from  all  knots 
and  roughness,  and   that  no  fand  or  filth  &11  upon  the  plate. 

3.  Add  two  third  parts  of  fair  water  to  one  third  part  of  com- 
mon aquafortisj  and  dipping  fome  linen  rag  in  it,  rub  the  plate 
all  over,  and  this  will  take  away  the  difcoloration  of  it,  and 
recover  its  former  beauty. 

4.  Then  wipe  the  plate  with  dry  linen  rags  fo  as  to  take  off 
the  aforefaid  water,  and  holding  it  a  little  before  the  fire,  put 
on  a  little  olive  oil,  and  with  the  furr  of  an  old  beaver  roll'd 
up,  rub  the  plate  all  over,  and  in  the  laft  place  wipe  the  plate 
well  with  a  dry  cloth. 

5.  Then  if  any  places  need  touching  with  the  graver,  as  it 
frequently  happens,  eijpecially  where  it  is  to  be  very  deep  or  black, 
carefully  perfed  them,  and  then  the  plate  is  fit  to  be  carried  to 
the  rolling  prefs. 

The  manner  of  ufing  the  foft  varnijh. 

1.  Having  made  the  plate  ready  by  clearing  it  with  a  charcoal 
and  fair  water,  waOi  it  well  and  dry  it,  and  then  rub  it  well 
over  with  fine  white  chalk  fcraped  and  a  fine  rag,  not  touching 
it  with  your  fingers. 

2.  Lay  the  plate  over  a  chafing  difh  of  fmall-coal,  yet  fo 
that  the  fire  may  have  air ;  then  having  tied  up  fome  of  the 
foft  varnifh  in  a  fine  rag,  rub  it  up  and  down  the  copper  plate, 
fo  that  it  melting  in  a  fmear  or  cover  (neither  too  thin  nor  too 
thick)  then  make  it  as  fmooth  as  poiSbly  you  can  all  one  way 
with  a  ftiff  duck's  feather,  tfnd  then  cro<swife,  till  it  lies  finooth 
and  even. 

But  care  muft  be  taken  that  the  plate  be  not  too  hot,  for  if 
it  lies  till  the  ground  fmoaks,  the  moifture  will  be  dried  up,  and 
that  will  caufe  the  ground  to  break  or  fly  up  and  fpoil  the 
work. 

3.  Then  having  ready  (bme  oerufs  or  white  lead  ground  with 
gum  water,  fo  that  it  is  of  a  convenient  thicknefs  for  fpread- 
ing  on  the  copper  \  ftrike  the  plate  with  it  crofs  over  twice  or 
thrice  till  it  is  fmooth  with  a  large  pencil  or  fmall  brufli,  and 
then  gently  fmooth  the  white  with  a  larger  brufh  (made  of  fquir- 
rels  tails)  and  afterwards  fet  it  by  till  it  is  dry. 

4.  Or,  if  you  pleafe,  yoU  may  black  the  varnifii  with  a  can- 
dle (as  before  directed)  and  then,  if  it  be  cold,  warm  it  over  the 
fire,  till  the  varnifli  begins  to  melt,  that  the  fmoke  may  melt 
into  the  ground,  fo  that  it  will  not  rub  off  with  your  hand. 
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The  method  of  ETCHING  upon  fift  'uarmfi}. 

1.  This  way  of  Etching  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  haid  var- 
ni(h,  but  you  muft  take  great  care  not  to  hurt  the  varnilh.  Thb 
may  be  done  by  placing  two  little  boards  on  the  fides  of  the 
plate,  and  laying  another  thin  one  croft  over  them,  but  (b 
as  not  to  touch  the  plate.  This  will  ferve  to  reft  your  hand 
while  you  are  working. 

2.  Then  lay  the  plate  on  a  desk  (if  you  pleale)  for  by  dot 
means  the  fuperfluous  matter  may  fall  away  of  it  felf. 

3.  But  if  the  defign  you  have  to  transfer  on  the  plate  is  anj 
copy  or  print,  fcrape  fome  red-chalk  all  over  the  backfide  of  i^ 
and  upon  that  fcrape  fome  foft  charcoal^  till  it  mingle  with  die 
chalk,  and  rub  it  all  over  till  it  be  fine  and  even  with  a  large 
ftifF  pencil ;  and  then  lay  it  upon  the  plate,  and  draw  over  the 
out-ftrokes  with  a  blunt  needle. 

.  And  as  you  worij  you  need  not  fcratcb  bard  inio  tht  coffer  \ 
hut  only  fo  that  you  may  fee  the  needle  go  tM  the  tfarm(flk  to  the 
copper, 

4.  Be  fure  whenever  you  leave  your  work,  to  take  care  to 
wrap  the  plate  up  in  a  paper,  to  keep  it  from  hurt,  and  from  be- 
ing injured  by  the  air,  which  mli  dry  the  vamifh ;  and  in  win- 
ter time,  wrap  it  up  in  a  piece  of  woollen  as  well  as  paper;  fer 
if  the  froft  get  to  it,  it  will  caufe  the  varnifli  to  rife  from  the 
copper  in  the  eating  in. 

There  will  alfo  one  inconvenience  attend  the  letting  tba  varmjk 
lie  too  loiig  upon  the  plate  before  the  wort  is  Jlniflfed  $  /»r  tbejpaa 
of  three  or  four  months  will  confume  the  m$ifture^  etnd  fi  Jpml 
all. 

5.  It  Will  be  beft  to  mark  the  defign  upon  the  (oft  varnifh 
with  black-lead  or  chalk,  if  the  ground  is  white ;  but  with  red- 
chalky  \{  the  ground  be  black. 

6.  The  defign  being  trac'd  on  the  varnifh,  cafl  a  little  fair 
warm  water  upon  the  varnifh'd  plate,  and  then  rub  upon  the 
white  lead,  to  moiden  it  all  over  with  a  foft  clean  fpunge;  and 
afterwards  wafh  the  plate  to  take  away  the  whiting,  and  dry 
'^. 

7.  In  the  laft  place,  wafli  it  all  over  with  aqua  forth  mix*d 
with  fair  water,  and  this  will  take  away  the  whiting,  which 
then  wafh  with  common  water  and  dry  it ;  and  thus  will  the 
plate  be  prepar'd  for  aqua  fortis. 

The  manner  of  ufing  the  aqua  fortis  and  finijhing  the  work. 

I.  Put  foft  wax  (red  or  green)  round  the  brims  of  the  plate 
(being  firft  drawn  into  a  long  roll  or  firing)  and  raife  it  abovt 
the  varnifh  the  length  of  half  a  barleycorn's  length;  fo  that 
placing  the  plate  level,  the  water  being  pour'd  upon  the  plate, 
may  be  retain'd, 
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But  that  you  may  be  Aire  that  the  a^a  forth  ffaall  not  run 
out,  heat  a  knife  in  the  fire,  and  fear  the  wax  round  about  un- 
der the  phrte  very  clofe ;  and  be  fure  you  fkften  the  wax  as  near 
to  the  edges  of  the  plate  as  you  can  conveniently. 

2.  Mix  fix  ounces  of  fingle  or  common  varnifh  with  two 
ounces  of  common  water,  and  pour  it  gently  upon  the  plate, 
fo  that  it  may  cover  it  fully  and  all  over ;  and  fo  will  the  fuller 
hatchings  be  full  of  bubbles,  while  the  fainter  will  appear  white, 
not  making  any  fudden  operations  to  the  view. 

You  muii  take  ftofice  of  this.  That  in  order  to  weaken  the 
aqua  fortis^  you  may  mix  it  with  vinegar  or  a  little  of  that  aqua 
fortis,  which  has  been  uz^d  beforo  j  or  if  the  liquor  be  too  Jir&ng, 
it  will  mate  the  work  very  hardy  and  fometimes  make  the  ground. 
fo  break  up\  the  deeper  the  aqua  fortis  lies  the  harder  it  will 
eat. 

3.  When  you  have  perceivM  the  water  has  operated  a  littFc 
while,  pour  it  off*  into  a  gTazM  earthen  vefiet,  to  be  kept  to  be 
us*d  with  fome  other,  and  throw  fair  water  on  the  plate  to  wafh 
away  the  aqua  fortisy  and  afterwards  dry  the  plate. 

4.  Where  vou  would  have  the  cut  to  be  faint,  tender  or  fweet, 
cover  thofe  {»aces  with  prepared  oil,  and  then  cover  the  plate 
again  with  aq^ua  fortis  as  before,  leaving  it  on  for  eight  or  ten 
minutes,  or  longer ;  then  pour  ofF  the  aqua  fortis  as  before,  and 
waih  and  dry  the  plate,  covering  with  the  prepared  oil  fuch 
other  (daces,  which  you  would  not  have  fo  deep  as  the  reft. 

5.  In  the  laft  place,  put  on  the  aqua  fortis  again,  and  let  it 
Ke  on  for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour  (more  or  lefs)  and  then  pour 
it  off,  and  waQi  the  plate  with  fair  water  as  before. 

6.  As  you  would  have  your  lines  or  flrokes  to  be  deeper  and 
deeper y  fo  cover  the  fweeter  or  fainter  parts  dy  degrees  with  the 
prepaid  oily  that  the  aqua  fortis  may  lie  the  longer  on  the  deepeji 
ftrokes. 

7.  Then  take  oflT  the  br.rder  of  wax,  and  heat  the  plate  fo 
that  the  oil  and  varnifli  may  be  thoroughly  melted  ;  then  wipe 
them  clean  off  with  a  linen  doth,  and  afterwards  rub  the  plate 
Over  with  oil  of  olives^  and  a  roller  made  up  of  a  piece  of  old 
beaver  hat;  and  if  there  be  need,  touch  it  up  with  the  graver. 

8.  But  if,  at  laft,  you  (hall  have  forgotten  any  thing,  then 
rub  the  plate  well  with  crums  of  bread,  that  no  filth  or  oil  may 
remain  upon  it. 

9.  Then  heat  the  plate  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  fpread  the 
foft  varnifh  upon  it  with  a  feather  (as  before)  fo  that  the  hatch- 
ings may  be  fiU'd  with  varnifh  \  black  it,  and  then  touch  it  over 
again,  or  add  what  you  intend. 

I  o.  Make  your  hatchings  with  fuch  needles  as  the  work  re- 
cpircs,  taking  caxe  Co  cover  the  firft  graving  on  the  plate  with 
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preparM  oil,  'before  you  lay  on  the  apimfmrtii  (kft  die  vaiiii& 
(houM  not  have  covered  til  over)  then  m  the  afmm  firii  cac 
into  the  work,  and  when  it  has  fo  done,  deanlc  the  plMeti 

before. 

1 1 .  When  you  have  cleanfed  the  plate,  if  you  percdve  tkt 
the  aqua  fords  has  not  eaten  deep  enough  ia  Mine  plaorSj  joi 
ihuft  mend  thofe  defe£b  with  the  graver* 

1 2.  That  you  may  know  whether  the  mfm  firtU  has  ealei 
deep  enough,  after  it  has  lain  a  quarter  of  aft  Kour,  pour  it  off 
from  the  plate  into  a  ghfi,  and  walh  it  with  e  little  frir  watov 
and  fcrape  off  a  little  bit  of  the  ground  with  a  knife,  whenit 
is  hatch^  and  may  be  kaft  prgididal  to  the  worki  and  if  yoi 
find  it  has  tiot  eaten  deep  enough,  cover  the  hare  place  of  the  pi^it 
with  prepar'd  oil,  and  put  on  aqua  firtis  ag^un,  letting  it  lie  till 
you  think  it  deep  enough. 

1 3.  Or  you  may  mix  it  with  fome  new  0ftm  firtU^  if  yoi 
think  what  you  have  already  ufed  be  too  weak;  and  vou  wiB 
at  length  arrive  at  a  certainty  by  many  t^iab  and  praAice. 

14.  Or  you  may  make  a  trial  upon  a  wafle  pieoe  of  ^aMir 
rudely  hatcb'd,  pouring  the  aqua  firth  both  upon  the  ptf^ 
and  that  at  one  and  tlw  fame  time ;  and  after  a  fufficient  taSaOt 
take  off  a  little  piece  of  the  ground  with  m  knife^  fiom  the 
wafb  piece  of  copper,  where  it  b  hatchM;  and  if  it  be  pot  deep 
enough,  cover  it  again  with  the  prepared  oil,  and  make  a  new 
trial,  and  after  this  manner  proceed  till  you  find  the  tffne  firA 
has  eaten  deep  enough. 

1 5.  Wafli  the  plate  with  a  little  fiur  ^ter  befitie  yon  warn 
it,  for  otherwife  the  aqua  firtis  will  ftain  the  phce. 

1 6.  IF  the  ground  has  been  broken  up  in  any  pboe,  pour  the 
aqua  firtis  off  the  plate,  wafh  it  with  fair  water,  and  cover  it 
v^ith  prepared  oil,  and  then  pour  on  the  aqua  firtis  again,  and 
it  will  prcferve  the  plate  from  injury. 

17.  That  you  may  make  the  aqua  firtis  work  harAtf  or 
fofcer,  you  mud  cover  thofe  places  of  the  plate  which  you  would 
have  to  be  faint  (after  the  aqua  firtis  has  been  once  poured  off 
the  plate)  with  the  prepar'd  oil,  which  oil  muft  be  usM  by  de- 
giecs,  as  you  would  have  the  work  fainten 

This  will  be  found  necefTary  in  Etching  landfcapet,  becaufe 
they  muft  gradually  lofe  and  ftand  at  a  diffaince. 

ETERNITY  is  reprefented  in  painting  in  the  form  of  a  fiur 
lady,  having  three  heads,  fignifying  the  time  paft,  prcfent,  and 
to  come ;  (he  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  circle»  pointuig  with  the 
fore-finger  of  her  rig>)t  hand  up  to  heaven.  The  dicle  ihewii 
that  Eternity  hath  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
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In  the  medals  of  Trajan^  Eternity  was  figured  red,  fiftmg 
upon  a  fphere,  with  the  fun  in  one  hand,  and  the  moon  in  the 
other.     By  her  fitting  pofture  is  fignified  perpetual  confiancy. 

In  the  medals  of  Fauftina^  fhe  was  drawn  with  a  veil,  and 
in  her  right  hand  the  globe  of  the  world. 

Claudius  defcribes  Eternity  by  a  ferpent,  encompafiing  round 
with  his  body  the  cave  or  den  wherein  it  lieth  \  fo  that  making 
a  circle,  it  holds  in  its  mouth  the  end  of  its  tail,  which  with 
the  Egyptians  was  the  emblem  of  the  year. 

ETHICKS  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  a  lady  of  a  fober, 
grave  afped,  holding  the  inftrument  archipendulum  in  one  hand, 
with  the  other  a  lion  bridled. 

The  lion  demonftrates  that  moral  philofophy  fubdues  and 
curbs  the  paffions,  teaches  to  obferve  a  medium  between  virtue 
and  vice ;  the  inftrument  fliews  the  juft  equilibrium,  not  to 
tranfgrefs  to  either  of  the  extremes. 

E.  V.  Stands  for  Eneas  Vighi  of  ParmOy  who  engraved  the 
works  of  Rfiffiy  Titian^  Buonarotiy  Julio  Clvuioy  and  of  Baccia 
Bandinelli. 
E.  V.  H.  Stands  for  Efacah  Van  Hulfen. 
EVENING  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  a  babe,  ftill  wing- 
ed, of  a  duski(h  carnation  colour,  in  a  pofture  of  flying  towards 
the  weft ;  a  bright  ftar  on  his  head ;  in  his  right  hand  an  ar- 
row, in  his  left  a  bat. 

His  flying  (hews  it  to  be  the  Evening  twilight ;  the  ftar  is 
Hefpherus\  the  arrow  fignifies  the  vapours  attraSed  by  the  fun, 
which  having  nothing  to  fuftain  them,  &U  down,  and  are  more 
or  lefs  noxious,  according  to  the  places  high  or  low. 

EUROPE  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  a  lady  iiva  very  rich 
habit  of  feveral  colours,  fitting  between  two  crofs  Cornucopla^Sy 
the  one  full  of  all  forts  of  grain,  and  the  other  of  black  and 
white  grapes ;  holding  a  temple  in  her  right  hand,  and  with  the 
fore  finger  of  the  left  hand  points  at  fcepters  and  crowns ;  a 
horfe  amongft  trophies  of  arms ;  a  book  alfo  with  an  owl  on 
it ;  many  mufical  inftruments  by  her,  and  a  pallet  for  a  limner 
with  pencils. 

All  which  (hews  it  to  be  the  principal  part  of  the  world  for 
religion,  arts,  and  arms. 

EURUS.  The  eaft  wind  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  a 
youth  with  puffed  and  blown  cheeks  (as  all  the  other  winds  muft 
be)  having  wings  on  his  (boulders,  hb  body  like  a  tawney-more ; 
upon  his  head  a  red  fun. 

EURYTHMY  in  painting  and  fculpture ;  a  certain  majefty, 
elegance  and  eafine(s  appearing  in  the  compofition  of  divers  mem- 
bers, or  parts  of  a  Body  or  painting,  and  refulting  from  the  fine 
proportioAfl  thereof^ 
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EUTERPE,  Co  caU'd  for  ghring  del«ht,  jod  is  r^fctatod 
erowned  with  a  garland  of  flowcfH  hokUi^  ja«acli  kand  IMry 
wtfid  inftrumenu. 

EXERCISE  is  rqprefcnttd  in  paiati&g  by  a  nuui  ki  liii  jm- 
nile  years,  cloathcd  in  a  (hort  garoDcnt  of  dhrers  oolMifB|  ha 
ttrms  naked,  a  dock  on  bis  bead,  a  eoMen  circle  ia  ant  bni, 
4A  the  other  a  icroul  inlcribed  ENCYCLOP/tDElA.  Ha  las 
winged  feeit ;  at  his  right  fide  are  finaral  (bits  of  anaa*  at  kii 
kft  divers  inftmments.of  agrkulture. 

His  f  outh  denotes  his  bmi^  abk  to  fuftaia  th^  fiitmia  of  £i- 
ercife ;  bis  naked  arms  bis  bfiog  in  a  rcadiaefi;  En^kpmjk 
fignifies  the  circle  ofuiU  fcienoes,  which  are  attained  bj  Eradft^ 
as  weU  as  skill  in  arins;  tbe  ck)ck  dimpCesExeidfe  byiivenmo- 
jtions  of  the  wheels  that  diftinguifli  the  tisMaod  hour* 

EXPRESSION,  lays  Monf.  U  Brm^  is  a  livdj  and  aatanl 
refemblance  of  the  things  which  wa  have  to  fcpidfenC.  It  is  i 
aeoffitfy  ingredient  in  all  the  piru  of  fainting,  and  without 
jt  no  pidure  can  be  perijeft ;  it  is  that  wbidi  defcribca  the  tna 
cbaraders  of  things.  It  is  by  that  thediflferent  natures  of  badiei 
are  diflinguiihed,  that  tbe  figures  icem  to  haM  motiiuiy  and  tfast 
every  thing  therein  counteriSed  affears  to  be  real. 

It  is^  as  wfdl  in  the  cJmrif^^  as  in  the  dafiga  i  k  ought  aUb 
to  be  obfarv'd  in  the  repreieiaation  of  hndfcspia,  apd  in  tht 
compofition  of  the  figures. 

Expreffio9  m  aUb  a  part,  whkh  marks  the  jneiions  of  the 
ieul,  and.  renden  vifiUe  the  dSkStg  of  paAon. 

EXPRESSION  in  painting  is  a  term  Wd  to  &oify  tbe  na- 
tural and  lively  reprefentation  of  the  fubjedt  of  the  fevcial  ob|edi 
intended  to  be  (hewn. 

The  ExpTfffion  coofifls  principally  in  reprefenting  the  buitaa 
body  and  all  its  parts  in  the  adion  fuicable  to  it  s  in  c^diibiting 
in  the  face  the  fevcral  paffions  proper  to  the  figures^  and  obferv- 
ing  the  motions  they  exprefs  on  the  external  parts.  See  AT- 
TITUDE. 

The  term  ExpreffUn  is  frequently  confounded  with  ttat  of 
paffton ;  but  there  is  a  diflTerence  betwixt  them,  wbicb  is  this : 
that  Expreffion  is  a  general  term,  which  impltfs  a  leftfefentation 
of  an  objc6l,  agreeably  to  its  nature  and  charaAer,  and  tbe  ufe 
or  office  it  is  to  have  in  the  work  ;  and  pajfkn  in  painting  is  a 
motion  of  the  body,  accompanied  with  certain  difpofitions  or 
airs  of  the  face  which  mark  an  agitation  in  ^  ibuU  fi»  that 
every  pajpon  is  an  Exprejfton  \  but  every  Expr^ffion  is  not  a  pa£- 
fion. 

The  laws  mr  rules  if  Exprei&on  in  pdifOing. 
Expreffion  being,  as  las  been  fiitd,  a  reprefentation  oS  things 
according   to  their  charadcr,  may  be  coofidcrad  eicter  wi^ 
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refpcA  to  the  fuhjeEt  in  general,    or  to  the  paffions  peculiar 
thereto. 

I.  With  refpeS  to  the  fubjeSi^  it  is  to  be  obferv'd. 

1 .  That  all  the  parts  of  the  compofition  are  to  be  transform'd 
or  reduced  to  the  charader  of  the  fubjed,  To  as  they  may  con- 
fpire  to  imprels  the  fame  fentiment,  paffion  or  idea :  thus  e  gr. 
in  a  reprefentadon  of  joy  and  peace,  every  thing  fhould  appear 
calm  and  agreeable;  of  war,  turbulent,  and  full  of  terror,  6fc. 

2.  In  order  to  this,  if  any  circumftance  ^ccurs  in  hiftory  or 
defcription,  that  would  invert  or  take  from  fhe  idea,  it  muft  be 
fuppreft,  unlefs  eflential  to  the  fubje£t»    ^: 

3.  To  this  end,  the  hiftory  or  fable  is  ilfh^  well  ftudied  in  the 
authors  who  deicribe  it,  in  order  to  conceiv^its  nature  and  cha- 
rader  truly,  and  impreis  it  ftrongly  on  the  imagination,  that 
it  may  be  diflus'd  and  carried   through  all  the  parts  of  the  fub- 

jea. 

4.  A  liberty  may  be  taken  to  chufe  favourable  incidents  in 
order  to  diverfify  the  Exprgfflmj  provided  they  are  not  con'^ 
trary  to  the  principal  image  of  the  fubjed,  or  the  truth  of  hi- 
ftory. 4 

5.  The  harmony  of  the  tntt  enftmhli  ought  to  be  particularly 
regarded,  both  with  regard  to  the  anions,  and  the  light  and  co* 
lour.    See  CLAIR  OBSCURO.  h. 

6.  The  modes  and  cuftoms  are  to  be  obferv'd,  and  vrtry 
thing  made  conformable  to  time,  place  and  quality. 

7.  The  three  unities  of  time,  place  and  adion  ought  to  be 
obferv'd,  that  is,  nothing  (hould  be  reprefented  in  the  fame  pic- 
ture, but  what  is  tranfaded,  or  paflies  at  the  Tame  time,  and 
may  be  feen  at  the  fame  view. 

II.  With  refped  to  the  particular  fajjimi  and  affiSfions  of 
the  ful^eft,  the  rules  are, 

1.  That  the  paffions  of  brutes  be  few  and  fimple,  and  have 
almoft  all  an  immediate  refpefi,  either  of  felf-prefervation  or 
the  propagation  of  the  kind ;  but  in  human  kind  there  is  a 
greater  variety.  Hence  a  man  can  move  his  eye  brows,  which 
are  immoveable  in  brutes ;  and  alfo  can  move  the  pupil  of  his 
eye  every  way,  which  brutes  cannot 

2.  Childreny  who  not  having  the  ufe  of  reafon,  a£t  much  af- 
ter the  fame  manner  as  brutes,  and  exprefs  the  motions  of  their 
fajfions  direSly,  and  without  fear  or  difguife. 

3.  Tho'  the  paffions  of  the  foul  may  be  exprejfed  by  the  ac- 
tions of  the  body,  'tis  in  the  fece  they  are  principally  fiiewn,  and 
particularly  in  the  turn  of  the  eye  and  motions  of  the  eye- 
brows. 

4.  There  are  two  ways  of  lifting  up  the  eye-brows,  the  one 
at  the  middJe^  which  likewift  draws  iip  the  corners  of  the  mouthy 
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ind  argues  pkifant  motiooi;  tiie  other  at  the  point  not  tk 
nofc,  which  draws  ap  the  middle  of  the  moiidi,  suid  is  tlttcf- 
fcSt  of  grief  and  ftdoeft. 

5.  The  paffions  are  all  teducBiIe  tD  307  and  ladnefi^  dterf 
which  is  either  fimple,  or  mixf^  and  paflfanate 

6.  Joy  caufes  a  dilatation  of  all  the  parts^.  tte  cye^Maws  rife 
in  the  middle,  the  eyes  half  opoi  and  fmibig»  the  popO  i^«k- 
ling  and  moift,  the  noftrik  a  littk  o|ien«  the  ciieeka  iuD,  the 
corners  of  the  mogth  drawn  a  little  upwards^  the  lipe  idJ,  tk 
complexion  livdyi  the  fiMchead  ferene.. 

7.  Paffionate  joy  pioceedaig  from  Iove»  fliewt  the  fbcdKal 
fmooth  and  even,  the  eye-brows  alittk  ekmtod  on  the  fide  the 
pupil  b  turned  to,  the  eyes  fparkling  and  opea^  the  head  10011114 
towards  the  objeft^  the  air  of  the  boa  fiBuUngy  and  the  com- 
plezion  ruddy. 

That  proceeding  from  defire  (hews  it  (Uf  by  the  body,  the 
arms  extending  towards  the  objeft  in  uncertain  and  uEKfuetno- 
tions. 

8.  Simpli  faints  is  cxpie&'d  by  the  body  being  cift  down, 
the  head  carelefly  han^ng  afide,  the  forehead  wrinUed,  tbe 
eye-brows  raised  to  the  midft  of  the  foichead,  theeyea  half  flwr, 
the  mouth  a  little  open,  the  oomers  downwards,  the  under-fip 
pointing  and  drawn  back,  the  noArib  fweli'd  and  drawn  down- 
wards. 

That  mixt  with  fear  caufes  the  parts  tocontraft  and  p'p*— »i 
the  members  to  tremble  and  fold  up,  the  vifega  to  be  pale  and 
livid,  the  point  of  the  no£briIs  devim,  the  pupil  in  the  middle 
of  the  eye,  the  mouth  opened  at  the  fides,  and  the  under  lip 
drawn  back. 

In  that  mixt  with  anger,  the  motions  are  more  viUent,  the 
parts  all  agitated,  the  mufdes  fwell'd,  the  pupil  wild  and  ipark* 
ling,  the  point  of  the  eye-brows  fixt  towards  the  noft^  the 
noftrils  open,  the  lips  big  and  prels'd  down,  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  a  Uctle  open  and  foaming,  the  veins  fwell'd,  and  the  hur 
ered. 

That  with  defpair  refembks  the  laft,  only  more  exceffive  and 
dirorder'd. 

9.  The  hand  has  a  great  (hare  in  the  Expriffmu  of  the  lefi- 
timents  and  paiSons ;  the  raifing  of  the  hands  conjoined  towardi 
heaven  txpreffis  devotion;  wringing  the  hands,  grief;  throw- 
ing them  towards  heaven,  admiration;  fainting,  and  dejefied 
hands,  amazement  and  defpair;  folding  the  hands,  idlnelf; 
holding  the  fingers  indented,  mufing ;  holding-  forth  the  hands 
together,  yielding  and  fut)miffion ;  lifting  up  the  hand  and  eje 
to  heaven,  calling  God  to  witnefs;  waving  the  hand  fromu% 
prohibition ;  extending  the  right  hand  to  any  on^  pilji  peace, 
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and  fafety ;  fcratching  the  head,  thoughtfulnefs ;  laying  the  hand 
on  the  heart,  foiemn  affirmation ;  holding  up  the  thumb,  appro- 
bation; laying  the  fore-finger  on  the  mouth,  bidding  filence; 
giving  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  a  giving  fparingly  ;  and  the 
^re-finger  put  forth,  and  the  reft  oontraded,  to  fhew  and  point 
at,  as  much  as  to  fay,  TTtis  is  he. 

I  o.  The  fix  of  the  figure  is  to  be  regarded ;  and  man,  as  he 
is  of  a  more  vigorous  and  refolute  nature,  ought  to  be  exprefi^i 
in  all  his  aSions  freer  and  bolder  than  women,  who  are  to  be 
more  referv'd  and  tender. 

1 1.  So  alio  as  to  the  age^  the  difllerent  fbges  whereof  incline 
to  different  motions  both  of  body  and  mind. 

12.  The  condition,  or  honours  a  perfon  is  iiTvefted  with, 
renders  their  adions  more  referv'd,  and  their  motions  more 
grave,  contrary  to  the  populace,  who  obferve  little  conduct  or 
leftraint,  giving  themfelves  for  the  moft  part  up  to  their  paf- 
fions,  whence  their  external  motions  become  rude  and  difor- 
dcrly. 

Laflly,  in  fpiritSy  all  thofe  corruptible  things  muft  be  re- 
trench'd,  which  ferve  only  for  the  prefervation  of  life,  as  veins, 
arteries,  i^c.  only  retaining  what  may  ferve  for  the  form  and 
beauty  of  the  body. 

In  angelsy  particularly  as  fymbolical  figures,  their  offices  and 
virtues  are  to  be  mark'd  out,  without  any  draught  of  fenfual 
paffions ;  only  appropriating  their  charafters  to  their  fundions  of 
powers,  adivity,  and  contemplation. 

EXPRESSION.  Whatever  the  general  charafler  of  the  flory 
is,  the  pidlure  muft  difcover  it  throughout,  whether  it  be  joyous, 
melancholy,  grave,  terrible,  ^c.  The  nativity,  refurredion 
and  afcenfion,  ought  to  have  the  general  colouring,  the  orna- 
ments, back-ground,  and  every  thing  in  them  riant,  and  joyous, 
and  in  a  crucifixon,  interment,  or  SLpieta  [The  BielTed  Virgin 
with  a  dead  Chrift.]  the  contrary. 

Butadiftindlton  muft  be  made  between  grave  and  melancholy, 
as  in  a  holy  family  (of  Ra/aelle*s  defign  at  leaft)  where  the  co- 
louring is  brown,  and  foiemn,  but  yet  altogether  the  pidure  has 
not  a  difmal  air,  but  quite  the  contrary ;  befides  another  holy 
family  of  Rubens^  painted  as  his  manner  was,  as  if  the  figures 
were  in  a  funny  room ;  if  Rafaellit  colouring  had  been  the  fame 
with  Reubens^s  on  this  occafion,  doubtlefs  it  would  have  been  the 
worfe  for  it.  There  are  certain  fentiments  of  awe,  and  devo- 
tion, which  ought  to  be  raisM  by  the  fight  of  pi^hires  of  that 
fubjed,  which  that  foiemn  colouring  contributes  very  much  to. 

There  is  a  fine  inflance  of  a  colouring  proper  for  melancholy 
fubjeds,  in  a  pieti  of  f^an  Dyck :  that  alone  would  make  one 
not  only  grave)  but  fad  at  firft  fight  5  and  another  infbnce  of  a 
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colooted  drawing  of  the  fidi  of  Ph§mm  ator  GimBm 
whtcb  ihews  how  much  thii  oontribuiei  tQ  th»  Exfr^fimu  Tb 
diflferent  from  all  other  oolouriittm  and  admiiibly  adapCied  totk 
futgeft ;  there  is  a  rcddUh  purple  tioA  fprend  thimiglMMK^  « if 
the  wbrU  was  all  invellopM  in  fiMuldiii^  finw 

There  sire  certain  little  circumftaocei  dttt  ooatrihuCs  Id  At 
BxpreffioH.  Such  an  cffisft  have  the  biuraiflft^lampe  tint  aieiB 
the  cartoon  (rf  healing  at  the  beautiAd  nte  4it  tha  trm|fc 
iciBi  the  pbce  b  hohr,  as  wcU  as  oMgowaeati 

The  large  fowl  tnat  are  feenon  the  fiiia-giyNUid  in  tlK« 
of  the  d^|^^t  of  fifties  have  agood  cSeft.  Thema  is  i 
fea-wildne&  in  thein»  and  as  tMr  food  was  fifli»  thqr  oaotii* 
buia  fliightiljr  to  exprefs  the  aflUr  hi  haod«  whkh  waa  liflan^ 
They  are  a  fine  part  of  the  fcene. 

The  robes,  and  other  habits  of  the  figurasf  tfaejr  atlirmtofi 
and  enfigns  of  authorty,  or  dignitvt  ai  cniwas»  maoe^  {sTr* 
help  to  expreft  their  diftinft  dmraoen  i.  and  cooraaooljr  csea 
their  place  in  the  compofition.  The  principal  perfena  aad 
adors  muft  not  be  put  in  a  CGsrner,  or  towiidf  the  *^f»«'"^nii»*^ 
pf  the  pidure,  unlefi  the  naceffty  of  the  fubjeft  reqiiiiaa  it.  A 
Cbrift,  or  an  apoftle  muft  not  be  dre&^d  like  an  artifioer»  or  a 
fiihermani  a  man  of  quality  muft  be  di^ngpafb'd  ftoin  osieaf 
the  lower  orders  of  men,  as  a  wcU4Htd  man  alwaya  is  in  life 
from  a  peafimt.    And  fo  of  the  reft. 

Every  bpdy  knows  the  oomnion  or  ordinarf  diftioAiona  Iif 
drefs;  but  there  is  one  inflanoe  of  a  particular  lund  which  I  ml 
mention,  as  being  likely  to  give  ufefoi  hints  to  this  pnrpofo^  and 
moreover  very  curious.  In  the  cartoon  of  giving  the  Ic^s  to  Sc 
Piter^  our  Savbur  is  wrapt  only  in  one  large  piece  of  white  dra- 
pery, his  left  arm,  and  breaft,  and  part  of  his  1^  naked ; 
which  undoubtedly  was  done  to  denote  him  now  to  appear  in  his 
refurredion-body,  and  not  as  before  his  crucifixnn,  wIko  this 
drefs  would  have  been  altogether  improper.  And  this  is  tlie 
more  remarkable,  as  having  been  done  upon  fecond  tlioughts» 
and  after  the  pidure  was  perhaps  finifli'd,  which  may  be  proved 
by  a  drawing  of  this  cartoon,  veryoU,  and  probably  made  in  ,K#- 
f Ciller  time,  though  not  of  hb  hand,  where  the  Qirift  b  fully 
clad  \  he  has  the  very  (ame  krge  drapery,  but  one  under  it  tint 
covers  his  breaft,  arm,  and  legs  down  to  the  foet  Every  thing 
elfe  is  pretty  near  the  fame  with  the  cartoon. 

That  the  face,  and  air,  as  well  as  our  actions,  indicalie  Ik 
mind,  is  indifputablc.  'Tis  fecn  by  every  body  in  the  csctraami 
on  both  fides.  For  example ;  let  two  men,  tbeone  a  wife  mai^ 
and  the  other  a  fool,  be  leen  together  die&'d,  or  difguis^d  aa  yoa 
pleafe,  one  will  not  be  miitaken  for  the  other,  but  diftinDiift*d 

with  the  firft  glance  of  the  eyei  aiid  thefe  charadm  «if  wwtS4 
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upon  the  face,  lb  as  to  be  read  by  every  one  when  in  the  utmoft 
extremes,  they  are  fo  proportionably  when  more,  or  lefs  remov'd 
from  themi  and  legible  accordingly,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
skill  of  the  reader. 

The  like  may  be  obferv'd  by  good,  and  ill-nature,  gentileners, 
rufticity,  i^c. 

Every  figure  and  animal  muft  be  afiecled  in  the  piAure  as  one 
fhould  fuppofe  thev  would,  or  ought  to  be.  And  all  the  expref- 
iions  of  the  feveral  paffions,  and  fentiments  muft  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  charaders  of  the  perfons  moved  by  them.  At  the 
raifmg  of  Lazarusj  fome  may  be  allow'd  to  be  made  to  hold 
fomething  before  their  nofes,  and  this  would  be  very  juft,  to  de- 
note that  circumftance  in  the  ftory,  the  time  he  had  been 
dead;  but  this  is  exceedingly  improper  in  the  laying  our  Lord  in 
the  fepulchre,  although  he  had  been  dead  much  longer  than  he 
was ;  however  Pordemne  has  done  it. 

When  Apollo  fleas  Marfyasy  he  may  exprefs  all  the  anguifh, 
and  impatience  the  painter  can  give  him,  but  not  fo  in  the  cafe 
of  St,  Bartholomew. 

That  the  Blefled  Mary  fhould  fwoon  away  through  the  ex- 
cefs  of  her  grief  is  very  proper  to  fuppofe,  but  to  throw  her  in 
fuch  a  poflure  as  Darnel  da  Volterra  has  done  in  that  famous  pic- 
ture of  the  defcent  from  the  crofs,  is  by  no  means  juftifiable. 

Poly  dor  ey  in  a  drawing  of  the  fame  fubjed,  has  finely  exprefs'd 
the  exceflive  grief  of  the  Virgin,  by  intimating  'twas  otherwife 
inexpreffible :  her  attendants  difoover  abundance  of  paffion,  and 
forrow  in  their  faces,  but  hers  is  hid  by  drapery  held  up  by  both 
her  hands:  the  whole  figure  is  very  composed,  and  quiet;  no 
noife,  no  outrage,  but  great  dignity  appears  in  her  fuitable  to 
her  eharader. 

In  that  admirable  cartoon  of  St.  Paul  preaching,  the  expref- 
fions  are  very  juft  and  delicate  throughout ;  even  the  back- 
ground is  not  without  its  meaning ;  'tis  expreffive  of  the  fuper- 
flition  St.  Paul  was  preaching  againfl.  But  no  hiftorian,  or 
orator  can  pofHbly  give  fo  great  an  idea  of  that  eloquent,  and 
zealous  Apoftle  as  that  figure  of  hb  does ;  all  the  fine  things  re- 
lated as  faid,  or  wrote  by  him  cannot ;  for  there  I  fee  a  perfon, 
face,  air,  and  adion,  which  no  words  can  fufficiently  defcribe, 
but  which  aflure  me  as  much  as  tbofe  can ;  that  that  man  mufl 
fpeak  good  fenfe,  and  to  the  purpofe.  And  the  different  fenti- 
ments of  his  auditors  are  as  finely  exprefs'd  ;  fome  appear  to  be 
angry,  and  malicious,  others  to  be  attentive,  and  reafonint)  upon 
the  matter  within  themfelves,  or  with  one  another ;  and  one 
efpecially  is  apparently  convinc'd.  Some  before  the  Apoftle ;  the 
others  are  behind  him,  not  only  as  caring  lefs  for  the  preacher, 
or  tfaedcH^rioe,  but  to  raife  the  apoftolick  charader,  which  would 
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Mt  fomethine  of  its  dignicjr,  if  his  mal^g^Mi  wen  taffiki  b 
be  ible  to  look  him  in  the  hot. 

£4fiyi0f  the  foreerer  is  Mind  finom  bead  to  Ibot^  but  boirsd- 
mirably  is  terror  and  aftonifliinentexprelMintbe  people  mdbt, 
and  how  varioufljr^  according  lo  the  feveral  chanAMa  I  Tk 
Proconful  has  thefe  fentiments  but  as  a  Rmum^  and  a  gad^ 
man ;  the  reft  in  feveral  degrees  and  manneia* 

The  fame  fentiments  appear  alfo  in  the  carlocm  of  die  iaA 
of  ^umtasj  together  with  thofe  of  J07  and  trnimpb  wluch  aa- 
turaliy  arifes  in  ^od  minds  upon  the  fight  of  the  cflefii  of  dh 
Tine  juftioe,  and  the  viStoley  of  troth. 

Nor  u  the  expreffion  in  another  drawingof  the  defbent  of  tk 
Holy  Ghoft  lefs  excellent  than  the  other  parts  of  it.  The  Bkt 
fed  Virgin  is  feated  in  the  principal  pa[rt  of  the  piAttfe^  and  ft 
diftinguiihM  as  that  none  of  the  cooqpany  ftema  to  pieacnd  to  be 
in  competition  with  her;  and  the  dcyodoii  and  modclly  widi 
which  flie  receives  the  ineflSd>le  gift  is  worthy  of  her  ciiaiiQtf. 
St.  Pitir  is  on  her  right  hand,  and  St.  7a«s  on  her  left;  the 
former  has  his  arms  croTsM  on  his  breaftt  his  bead  redin'd,  as  if 
aflnm'd  of  having  deny'd  foch  a  maflor,  and  recciirea  the  ta- 
Ipiration  with  great  compofure ;  but  St  Jihi  with  a  holy  boU- 
nefs  raifes  hb  head,  and  hands,  and  is  in  a.  moft  beootnii^  atti- 
tude ;  the  women  tehind  St.  Mary  are  pfaunly  of  an  inferior  cha- 
raAer.  Throughout  there  is  great  variety  w  expiefloai  of  joy 
and  devotion,  extremely  weU  »iapted  to  the  oocatnon* 

I  will  add  one  example  more  of  a  fine  ezpreflbUs  bccaoft 
though  *tis  very  juft,  and  natural,  it  has  been  done  by  TSslrvf, 
in  a  drawing  of  his.  The  ftory  b  our  Saviour^  dedanukm  to  the 
Apoflles  at  fupper  with  him,  that  one  of  them  tboM  betnqr 
him :  fome  are  moved  one  way,  and  Tome  another,  asiaufiial,  but 
one  of  them  hides  hb  &ce,  dropp'd  down  betwixt  both  his  hands, 
as  burft  into  tears  from  an  excefs  of  forrow  that  hu  Lord  Ihould 
be  betray'd,  and  by  one  of  them. 

In  portraits  it  muft  be  feen  whether  the  peribn  is  grave^  gay, 
amancfbufiners,  or  wit,  plain,  gentile,  (fc,  each  charaAer  muft 
have  an  attitude,  and  drefs;  the  ornaments  and  back*gn)uml  :J 
proper  to  it ;  every  part  of  the  portrait,  and  all  about  it  muft  be 
expreflive  of  the  man,  and  liave  a  refemUanoe  as  wd  as  the 
features  of  the  face. 

If  the  perfon  ha<{  any  particularities  as  to  the  let  or  motion  cf 
the  head,  eyes,  or  mouth,  (fuppofing  it  be  not  unbeoosniog) 
thefe  muft  be  taken  notice  of,  and  ftrongly  cxpre(a'd.  They 
are  a  fort  of  moving  features,  and  are  as  much  ft  part  of  die 
man  as  the  fix*d  ones  ;  fome  raife  a  low  fulged*  and  cosifri- 
bute  more  to  a  furprifmg  likenefs  tlum  any  thing  elfe*  Fm  DjA 
in  a  pidure  has  |^ven  a  brisk  touch  upon  the  undcr-^p^  -  Wfesch 
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makes  the  form  and  fet  of  the  mouth  very  particular^  and 
doubtlefs  was  an  air  which  Don  Diego  de  Gufmany  whofe  por- 
trait it  is,  was  accuftom'd  to  give  himfelf,  which  an  inferior 
painter  would  not  have  obferv'd,  or  not  have  dar'd  to  have  pro- 
nounced, at  leaft  fo  ftrongly ;  but  this,  as  it  gives  a  marvellous 
fpirit,  and  raiartnefsi  undoubtedly  gave  a  proportionable  refem- 
blance. 

If  there  be  any  thing  particular  in  the  hiftory  of  the  perfon, 
which  b  proper  to  be  exprefs'd,  as  it  is  ftill  a  farther  defcription 
of  him,  it  is  a  great  improvement  to  the  portrait,  to  them  that 
know  that  circumftance.  There  is  one  inftance  of  this  in  a  pic- 
ture of  Van  Dyck  made  of  yohn  Lyvens^  who  is  drawn  as  if  he 
was  liftening  at  fomething ;  which  refers  to  a  remarkable  ftory 
in  that  man's  life.  The  print  is  in  the  book  of  Van  Dyck*s 
heads :  which  book,  and  the  heads  of  the  artifts  in  the  lives  of 
Giorgio  Vafariy  are  worth  confidering,  with  regard  to  the  va- 
riety of  attitudes  fuited  to  the  fevcral  charaders,  as  well  as  upon 
other  accounts. 

Robes  or  other  marks  of  dignity,  or  of  a  profefEon,  employ- 
mentor  amufement,  a  book,  afhip,  a  favorite  dog,  or  the  like, 
are  hiilorical  expreffions  common  in  portraits,  which  muft  be 
mention'd  oii  this  occafion  \  and  to  fay  more  of  them  is  not  ne- 
ceflary. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  artificial  expreffions  indulged  to 
painters,  and  pradis'd  by  them,  becaufe  of  the  difad vantage  of 
their  art  in  that  particular,  in.  comparifon  of  words. 

To  exprefs  the  fenfe  of  the  wrath  of  God  with  which  our 
Blefled  Lord's  mind  was  filled  when  in  hb  s^ony,  and  the  ap- 
prehenfion  be  was  then  in  of  his  own  approaching  crucifixion, 
Frederico  Barocci  has  drawn  him  in  a  proper  attitude,  and  not 
only  with  the  angd  holding  the  cup  to  him,  (that  is  common) 
but  in  the  back-ground  you  lee  the  crofs  and  flames  of  fire. 
This  is  very  particular,  and  curious. 

In  the  cartoon  where  the  people  of  Lycaonia  are  going  to  fa- 
crifice  to  St.  Paul  and  Barnabas^  the  occafion  of  all  that  is  finely 
told. 

The  man  who  was  heard  of  his  lamenefs  is  one  of  the  for- 
wardefl  to  exprefs  his  fenfe  of  the  divine  power  which  appeared 
in  thofe  ApofUes;  and  to  (hew  it  to  be  him,  not  only  a  crutch 
is  under  his  feet  on  the  ground,  but  an  old  man  takes  up  the 
lappet  of  his  garment,  and  looks  upon  the  limb  which  he  re- 
membred  to  have  been  crippled,  and  exprefles  great  devotion  and 
admiration ;  which  fentiments  are  alfo  feen  in  the  other  with  a 
mixture  of  joy. 

When  our  Saviour  committed  the  care  of  his  church  to  St. 
Petir^  the  words  be  us'd  on  that  gcca&on  are  related  by  Rafaelle^ 

who 
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who  has  made  him  pointing  to  a  flock  of  flieep,  and  St  ?eUr 
to  have  juft  rccciv'd  two  keys.  When  the  ftery  of  yofepVi  inter- 
pretation of  Pharaoh\  dream  was  to  be  related,  Rafaeue  has  paint- 
ed thofe  dreams  in  two  circles  over  the  figures  ;  which  he  has 
alfo  done  when  Joftph  relates  his  own  to  his  brethren.  His  man- 
ner of  expreJing  God's  dividing  the  light  from  darknefr,  and 
the  creation  of  the  fun,  and  moon,  is  altog^her  fublime.  The 
prints  of  thofe  laft  mention'd  pidures  are  not  hard  to  be  found, 
they  are  in  what  they  call  RafaelU^  bible,  but  the  paintingi 
are  in  the  Vatican ;  the  beft  treafury  of  the  works  of  that  di- 
vine painter,  except  Hamptm-Court. 

The  hyperbolical  artifice  of  Titnantbes  to  exprefi  the  vaftoefi 
of  the  Cyclops  is  well  known,  and  was  mightily  admired  by  the 
ancients ;  he  made  feveral  fatyrs  about  him  as  he  was  afleep, 
fome  were  runnmg  away  as  frightned,  othen  gasung  at  a  di- 
ftance,  and  one  was  meafuring  his  thumb  with  his  Tbyrjus,  but 
feeming  to  do  it  with  great  caution  left  he  fhould  awake. 

This  expreiSon  was  copied  by  Giulio  R»man9  nexth  a  very 
little  variation.  Corregghj  in  his  ptdure  of  Dttnae\  has  finely 
exprefs*d  the  fenfe  of  that  ftory,  for  upon  fidling  of  the  golden 
(bower,  Cupid  draws  ofFher-linen  covering,  and  two  loves  ait 
trying  upon  a  touch- ftone  a  dart  tipp'd  with  goM. 

I  will  add  but  one  example  more  of  this  kind,  and  that  is  of 
Nicholas  Poufjin  to  exprefs  a  voice,  which  he  has  done  in  the 
baptifm  of  our  Saviour  by  making  the  people  look  up,  and  about, 
as  'tis  natural  for  men  to  do  when  they  hear  any  (ucb,  and 
know  not  whence  it  comes,  efpecially  if  it  be  otherwife  extra- 
ordinary, as  the  cafe  was  in  this  hiftory. 

Another  way  pra£lis'd  by  painters  to  exprcfi  their  fen/e, 
which  could  not  otherwife  be  done  in  painting,  is  by  figures  re- 
prefciitative  of  certain  things.  This  they  learn'd  from  the  an- 
cients, of  which  there  are  abundance  of  exampks,  as  in  the^/if- 
tonine  pillar,  where  to  exprefs  the  rain  that  fdl  when  the  Roman 
army  was  preferv'd  by  the  prayers  of  the  Theban  legion,  the  fi- 
gure of  Jupiter  Pluvius  is  introduced.  RafaelU  in  the  paflage  of 
Jtriiauy  has  reprcfented  that  river  by  an  old  man  dividing  the 
waters,  which  arc  roll'd  and  tumbled  very  notably. 

I  will  add  but  one  way  of  expreffion  more,  and  that  is  plain 
writing. 

PolygnohiSy  in   the  paintings  made  by  him  in  the  temple  of 
Delphos,  wrote  the  names  of  thofe  whom  he  reprefented. 

7'he  old  Italian  2Lnd  German  mafters  improved  upon  this;  the 
figures  they  made  were  fpeaking  figures,  they  had  labels  com- 
ing out  of  their  mouths  with  that  written  in  them  which  they 
were  intended  to  be  made  to  fay  ;  but  even  RafaelU  and  Annihah 
Carracciy  have  condefccndcd  rather  to  write  than  leave  any  am- 
biguity, 
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biguity,  or  obrcurity  in  their  work :  thus  the  name  of  Sappho  is 
written  to  fliew  'twas  (he,  and  not  one  of  the  mufe?,  intended  in 
the  Pamaffiis :  and  in  the  galkry  ofFamifi\  that  Ancbifts  might 
not  be  miftaken  for  Monis^  Genus  undi  Latinum  was  written. 

In  the  cartoon  of  Elymas  the  forcerer,  it  does jiot  appear  that 
the  pro-conful  was  converted,  otherwife  than  by  the  writing ; 
nor  do  I  conceive  how  it  was  poffible  to  have  exprefs'd  that  im* 
portant  circumftance  fo  properly,  any  other  way. 

In  the  pift  of  the  fame  matter,  grav'd  by  Marc  Antonio^  there 
is  a  line  out  of  Virgil^  which,  as  'tis  very  proper  (the  plague  be- 
ing that  defcrib'd  by  that  poet,  as  will  be  feen  prefently)  admi- 
rablv  brightens  the  Expnffimj  though  without  it  'tis  one  of  the 
moft  wonderful  inftances  of  this  part  of  the  art  that  perhaps  is 
in  the  world  in  black,  and  white,  and  the  utmoft  that  human 
wit  can  contrive ;  there  b  not  the  moft  minute  circumftance 
throughout  the  whole  defign,  which  does  not  help  to  exprefs  the 
mifery  there  intended  to  be  (hewn ;  but  the  print  being  not  hard 
to  be  feen,  need  not  be  defcrib'd. 

Writing  is  again  ufed  in  this  defign ;  in  one  part  of  it  you  (ee 
a  perfon  on  his  bed,  and  two  figures  by  him  ;  this  is  Mmas^ 
who  (as  Virgil  relates)  was  advi&d  by  his  father  to  apply  him- 
felf  to  the  Phrygian  Gods  to  know  what  he  (hould  do  to  remove 
the  plague,  and  being  refbv'd  Co  go,  the  deities  appear  to  him, 
the  moon  (hining  very  bright,  (which  the  print  reprefents;)  here 
effigies  facrst  divom  Phrygia  is  written,  becaufe  otherwife,  this 
incident  would  not  probably  have  been  thought  on,  but  the  group 
would  have  been  taken  to  be  only  a  fick  man,  and  his  atten- 
dants 

You  muft  not  expeft  to  find  the  true  airs  of  the  heads  of  that 
great  mafter  Ra/aelte  in  prints,  not  even  in  thofe  of  Marc  An^ 
tenia  himfelf.  Thofe  are  to  be  found  only  in  what  his  own  in- 
imitable hand  has  done,  of  which  there  aie  many  unqueftiona- 
ably  right  in  feveral  colledions  here  in  England;  particularly  in 
thofe  verv  admirable  and  copious  onei  of  the  Duke  of  Devon-- 
Jhire^  ana  the  Earl  of  of  Pemhroii;  but  Hampton-Court  is  the 
great  fchool  of  RafatlU  ! 

Befides  hjm,  I  know  of  none  of  the  old  mafters  that  are  re- 
markable for  J^jt^/j^Emt,  unlets  for  particular  fubjeAs;  za  Michael 
Angelo  for  infernal,  or  terrible  airs ;  and  amongft  others,  the 
drawing  he  made  for  the  cartoon  in  the  famous  pidure  of  his  lait 
judgment,  which  is  admirable  in  this  kind ;  others  of  later  times 
have  fucceedcd  well  in  this  part  of  the  art,  as  Domenicbin^  and 
Rembrandt ;  but  thefe  arc  the  prindpal ;  only  for  portraits,  and 
herein,  next  to  RafaelU^  perhaps,  no  man  has  a  better  title  to 
the  preference  than  Fm  Dyck  \  no  not  Titian  himfelf,  much  lefs 
Rubinsn 

But 
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But  there  is  no  better  Tchool  than  nature  for  Expr^jjisn,  A 
painter  therefore  fhould  on  all  occafions  obferve,  how  men  look> 
and  ad,  when  pleas'd,  grieved,  angry,  k^c^ 

Of  EXPRESSING  tbi  PASSIONS  in  the  COUNTE- 
NANCE. 
Love  is  exprels'd  by  a  clear,  fair  and  pleafant  oountenance,  widh 
out  clouds,  wrinkles  or  unpleafantbendings;  giving  the  foithead 
an  ample  height  and  breadth,  with  a  majeftick  grace  ;  a  full  eye 
with  a  fine  &adow  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye-lid,  and  a  litde  at 
the  corner ;  a  proportionable  nofe ;  noflrils  not  too  wide;  a  clear 
cheek  made  by  fhadowing  it  on  one  fide,  and  a  ftniling  mouth, 
made  by  a  thin  upper-lip,  and  fhadowing  the  mouth-line  at  the 
corners. 

Fear  is  exprefsM  by  making  the  eyes  look  hollow,  heavy  and 
downwards,  thin  fallen  cheeks,  clofe  mouth  and  carelefs  flariog 
hair  about  the  ears. 

Envy  is  bcft  decyphered  by  only  the  hanging  of  the  cheeks, 
and  a  pale  countenance ;  and  fometimes  by  grinding  of  the 
teeth. 

Let  every  paflion  be  reprefented  according  to  its  outward  ap- 
pearance, as  it  is  in  thofe  perfons  in  whom  it  reigns,  obferving 
the  rules  laid  down  in  the  article  IMITATION  of  Draughu, 

If  you  would  aim  at  an  exquiiirenefi  in  this  art,  you  muft 
endeavour  to  chufe  out  the  belt  adlions  for  every  puipofe,  in  re- 
ftraining  the  luxurious  fancy  of  nature  by  a  deliberate  difcretion, 
which  you  ought  to  have  in  the  idea;  by  the  benefit  of  which 
you  will  finifh  your  defign  with  delight  and  contentment;  al- 
ways exprcfling  in  each  member  a  certain  hidden  refemblance  of 
the  principal  motions  which  aflfed  the  eye,  and  foul  of  the  fpcc- 
tators,  and  merit  the  chiefeft  commendation. 

To  exprefs  a  paflion  truly,  you  ought  to  give  every  thing 
and  part  its  proper  motion,  or  that  which  beft  befits  your  in- 
tention ;  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  agreement  of  proportion 
and  form  to  the  nature  and  matter  of  the  a&ion  or  pai&on  in- 
tended, wherein  conf^fls  the  whole  fpirit  and  life  of  the  art, 
wiiich  by  artifls  is  fometimes  caird  ihc/ury^  fometimes  the 
gracc^  and  fometimes  the  excellency  of  the  art.  For  hereby  an 
evident  difference  is  made  between  the  living  amd  thtdead\  the 
fierce  and  the  gentle  \  the  wife  and  the  fimplei  thtfad  and  the 
merry ;  and  in  a  word  difcover  all  the  feveral  paifionsand  geltures, 
which  the  body  of  a  man  is  able  to  perform. 

But  thefe  things  are  impoflible  ever  to  be  exa£Uy  done  in  a 
picture,  till  you  have  firfl  intenfly  viewed  and  confidercd  the  life, 
that  by  this  means  you  may  come  as  near  the  life  as  poffibly 
may  be ;    to  which  adding  art  withal,    you  will  meet  with  no 

motions  fo  potent,    which  you  will  not  be  able  artificially  to 
imitate.  Thcfc 
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Thefe  things  will  be  the  more  exaftly  accomplKhy,  if  you 
are  viewing  and  continually  pra&ifing  what  you  have  fcen. 

By  this  means  you  will  unawares  attain  an  exadt  habit  of  do- 
ing well,  and  lively  exprefs  allgeftures,  adlionsand  paifions  fub- 
jcGt  to  natural  bodies. 

The  pajjums  of  the  mind  are  certain  motions  proceeding  frdm 
the  apprehenfion  of  fomc  moving  or  powerful  obje6t,  now  this 
apprehenfion  is  threefold,  viz.  fenfttive^  rational  skn6  intelle^uaL 

From  thefe  three  there  zxixc  three  principal  pafHons  of  the 
mind,  viz.  pleafures  oftbeJenfeSi  moral  virtues  or  vicesi  and  a 
pious  religious  life^  or  irreligious  and  wicked. 

To  EXTEND  or  CONTRACT  a  PICTURE. 

1.  Encompafs  the  pidure  with  one  great  fquare,  which  divide 
into  as  many  little  ones  as  you  pleafe;  having  done  this  accord- 
ing as  you  would  have  your  pifture,  either  greater  or  lefs,  make 
another  fquare  greater  or  lefs,  which  divide  into  the  fame  num- 
ber of  equal  fquares,  which  let  be  drawn  with  a  black-lead  plun>- 
met. 

2.  Take  your  black-lead  pen,  and  draw  the  pifture  by  little 
and  little,  pacing  from  fquare  to  fquare  (by  the  example  of  the 
pattern)  until  you  have  gone  all  over  with  it;  obferving  that  in 
what  part  of  the  fquare  the  pt£ture  libs,  you  draw  the  like  part 
in  the  fquare  anfwerable  thereto,  till  you  have  Hniih'd  the  whole. 

3.  Then  draw  it  over  with  a  pen,  in  which  fecond  drawing 
of  it,  you  may  eafily  mend  any  fault,  and  fhadow  it  at  plea- 
fure. 

'4.  Laftly,  when  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  rub  it  over  with  the 
crum  of  white  bread,  and  it  will  take  off  all  the  black-lead 
ftrokes,  fo  will  the  draught  remain  fair  upon  the  paper. 

EVES.     For  the  drawing  of  Eyes.     See  the  PLATE. 

EYES,  [to  paint  in  miniature]  (hade  the  White  of  the  Eyes^ 
with  a  faint  blue  and  light  fleih  colour,  and  do  the  corners  on 
the  fldes  of  the  nofe  with  vermilion  and  jphitej  with  a  fmall  (Iroke 
oi  carmine.  All  this  is  foftened  with  a  mixture  of  vermilion^ 
carmine^  and  white^  and  a  very  little  oker. 

The  iris  of  the  Eye  muft  be  a  mixture  of  ultramarine  and 
white^  this  little  more  in  quantity  than  the  other,  adding  thereto 
a  little  bijlre^  if  it  be  of  a  kind  of  a  light  hazel  or  a  little  black, 
if  it  is  too  grey. 

The  pupil  or  fight  of  the  Eye  mxifk  be  done  with  blacky  and 
the  iris  fhaded  with  indigo^  hiftre  or  blacky  according  to  the  co- 
lour it  is  of ;  but  of  what  colour  foever  it  is,  it  will  be  proper 
Co  draw  a  fine  circle  oi vermilion  round  the  fight,  which  blend- 
ed with  the  reft  in  finifhing  gives  life  to  the  Eye. 

The  circumference  of  the  Eyes^  that  is  the  fight  find  lafhes, 
are  to  be  done  with  biftre  and  carmine^    when  they  are  firon^. 

Vol.  I.  D  d  particularly 
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(particularly  the  upper  part,  which  muft  be  afterwards  (bfieoed 
with  red  or  blue  mixtures  mentioned  at  the  latter  end  of  die  ar- 
ticle df  CARNATION,  that  the  whole  may  appear  of  apiece 
and  continued. 

Having  done  this,  give  a  fmall  touch  of  pure  ^vhite,  upon  tbc 
fight  of  die  Eyi  next  to  the  light,  which  makes  it  ihine  and 
aliTe. 

You  may  alfo  heighten  the  white  of  the  Eyi  next  the  light. 
The  EYE-BROWS  and  the  BEARD  are  coloured  like  the 
fhades  of  the  fleOi,  (See  CARNATION)  and  are  fini£h'd  widi 
biflre^  oaker  or  blacky  according  to  the  cx^our  they  are  off 
drawing  them  with  fine  ftrokes  as  they  ought  to  lie,  in  ezad 
imitation  of  nature;  and  heighten  the  lights  with  •aker^  lnfire^\ 
little  vermilion  and  a  good  deal  of  whiti. 

JOHANNES  ab  EYK,  commonly  call'd  JOHN  of 
BRUGES,  born  at  Majfeyk  on  the  river  Maex^  in  the  Iaw* 
Countries  znno  1370,  was  a  difdple  of  his  brother  Hubert  zxA 
a  confiderable  painter  \  but  above  all  things  fiimous  fat  having 
been  the  happy  inventor  of  the  art  of  painting  in  oil  enum  1440, 
(thirty  years  before  printing  was  found  out  by  yobn  Guttemberg 
of  Strasburg)  he  died  anno  1441,  having  (bme  years  before  hit 
deceafe  communicated  his  invention  to  hts  Mer  Margaret. 
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F'  •  B.  ftands  for  Francis  Briccio  of  Bologna^  painter;  be  en- 
•  grav*d  the  pieces  of  Leivis  Carracci. 
F.  B.  B.  Father  Bonavefitura  Bift  of  Bologna^  called  il  Pair% 
Pttccrino  or  the  painting  friar. 

Y ,  B.  V.  I.  fignifies  Frederic  Barocci  of  TJrbino^  inv.  hc 
fometimes  inftcad  of  the  I  put  F,  /.  e.  fecit. 

The  PROPORTION  of  a  tnan  of  ten  FACES. 
From  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  fole  of  the  foot  is  divided 
into  ten  equal  parts. 

1 .  I'he  firit  diftance  begins  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and  reaches 
to  the  root  of  the  chin. 

2.  The  fecond  from  thence  to  the  throat  pit. 

3.  The  third  from  ther-ce  to  the  parting  of  the  breads. 

4.  The  fourtli  from  thence  to  the  privities,  which  is  juft  the 
middle  of  the  length  of  the  body. 

From  thence  to  the  fole  of  the  foot  are  five  parts  more;  two 
of  which  are  between  the  privities  and  the  mid-knees ;  and 
three  more  to  tlie  fole  of  the  foot. 

The  firlt  of  the  ten  parts,  which  is  for  the  face  is  to  be  divided 
into  three  equal  parts  i  the  tlrft  beginning  at  the  uppci-pait  of 
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the  forehead,  and  ending  upon  the  upper  crofs  h'ne  of  the  eye^* 
brows. 

The  fecond  diflance  reaches  from  thence  to  the  bottom  of  the 
nofe. 

The  third  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin^  which  is  the 
firft  and  uppermoft  diviiion. 

Now  in  a  fore-right,  be  fare  to  place  the  eyes  the  length  of 
one  eye  diftance  from  another ;  and  the  length  of  one  eye  the 
bottom  of  the  nofe  is  to  be. 

The  breadth  of  this  body  alfo  confifts  of  ten  Faces^  viz.  be* 
tween  the  extremities  of  both  the  middle  fingers,  when  the  arms 
are  extended  or  fpread  abroad ;  and  it  is  thus  divided, 

1 .  The  band  from  the  ind  of  the  mtddU-finger  to  the  wrij}^ 
is  the  length  of  a  Face  (or  one  of  the  tenth  parts.) 

2.  From  the  xvriji  to  the  ilbow  a  Face  and  a  half. 

3.  From  the  ilbiu)  to  tht  Jhoulder  joint  two  Faces^ 

4.  From  thence  to  the  throat  pit  one  Faa. 
The  hands  have  the  proportion  of  one  Face. 

The  nipples  muft  be  plac'd  at  the  difhnce  of  a  Face  and  a  half 
from  each  other,  equal  to  the  diflance  between  the  wriji  and  the 
glbffvu. 

The  compafs  of  the  head  from  the  eye^brows  to  the  neck  be- 
hind, is  double  to  the  length  of  the  whole  head. 

The  compafs  of  the  wajie  is  the  diftance  of  three  Facei  to  the 
diameter  of  it,  and  i&  all  one  with  the  trunk  of  the  body. 

The  circuinference.  of  the  body  under  the  armpits,  and  the 
fpace  between  them  and  the  wrifts,  anfwer  in  a  double  propor* 
tion,  and  is  agreeable  to  half  of  the  body. 

The  proportions  of  a  young  man  of  nine  FACES. 

A  flender  young  body  of  nine  heads  is  equal  to  nine  times  the 
fpace  between  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  end  of  the  chin,  that 
being  a  ninth  part  of  the  length  of  the  whole  body,  and  thence 
back  again  to  the  root  of  the  hair  a  tenth  or  eleventh  part.  B/ 
which  way  foever  you  draw  it,  this  fpace  is  alfo  divided  into 
three  equal  parts,  the  firft  of  which  makes  the  forehead,  the  fe- 
cond the  nofe,  the  third  the  chin. 

However  in  a  Fact  for  the  eleventh  part  is  a  tuft  of  hair  which 
is  ufually  expreft,  fo  that  the  forehead  becomes  lower  by  a  third 
part ;  which  rule  the  ancient  Grecians  always  obfery'd.. 
The  proportions  of  a  man  of  eight  FACES. 

Firft  draw  a  ftrait  perpendicular  line  of  the  length  you  defign 

the  figure ;  divide  this  line  into  eight  equal  parjts,  the  uppermoft 

part  of  which  is  the  length  of  the  head,  in  which  you  muft  take 

care  to  be  very  exad,  becaufe  the  whole  body  muft  anfwer  in 

proportion  to  it, 
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Make  that  eighth  part  into  an  oval,  dividing  die  oral  intD 
four  equal  fpaces  ;  the  firft  is  to  be  for  the  bair. 

To  draw  a  fort-right  FACE.  In  doing  thu  it  inrill  be  neoef- 
fary  to  form  a  perf'cd  oval,  which  divide  in  the  midft  witht 
line,  the  longeft  way  or  perpendicular  line,  this  line  divide  into 
three  equal  parts,  allowing  a  fourth  of  one  of  the  three  parts  for 
the  hair  on  tlie  forehead  ;  the  firft  for  the  forehead,  the  fixond 
for  the  nofc,  the  third  for  the  chin. 

Ill  the  midft  of  thefe  form  the  mouth,  always  being  fure  to 
make  the  eyes  in  one  line,  the  crofs-line  of  the  nofe  and  moudi 
muft  always  correfpond  with  the  crofs-line,  where  the  eyes  are 
piacM,  and  the  eyes  muft  be  the  length  of  thediftance  from  one 
eye  to  another ;  and  their  inward  corners  muft  be  exa£Uy  per- 
pendicular over  the  outfide  of  the  noftrils ;  but  to  make  the  ean 
in  a  fore-right  Face  proportionable,  they  muft  be  much  bxt- 
iliortcned  by  fore-ftiortening ;  that  is  the  eye  does  not  fee  the 
full  latitude  of  it.  The  proportion  of  the  length  of  the  car  is  to  be 
from  the  eye-brows  to  the  bottom  of  the  noftrils  ;  and  then  join 
the  neck  with  the  hair,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  be  moft  plea- 
fant  to  the  eye.     See  the  plates  for  FACES  and  HEADS. 

If  you  would  draw  a  Face  after  the  life,  that  it  may  refemble 
the  pr.ny  you  draw  it  after,  take  notice  in  the  firft  place,  of  the 
pbyl^.c  ;;nomy  or  circumference  of  the  Face^  whether  it  be  round 
Ml  lung,  fat  or  lean,  big  or  little,  fo  that  in  the  firft  place,  you 
niuil  be  fure  to  take  the  right  phyfiognomy  and  bignels  of  the 
Face ;  and  in  cafe  it  be  a  fat  Face^  you  will  perceive  the  cheeks 
to  make  the  fide  of  the  Face  to  fwell  out,  and  fo  make  the  Fact 
!•':  .':  as  :f  it  were  fquare;  and  if  it  be  neither  too  fat  nor  too 
Ilmp,  it  will  be  round  for  the  moft  part;  but  if  it  be  a  lean  Face^ 
t!u' i;uv-b)nes  will  ftick  out,  and  the  checks  fall  in,  and  the 
Face  will  be  lone;  and  flender. 

lliit  remember  wJien  you  draw  the  outmoft  circumference  of 
a  Faccy  tliat  you  muft  take  the  head  and  all  with  it,  or  other- 
wife  you  may  be  deceived  in  drawing  the  true  bignefs  of  a  Face. 

Yuu  muft  likewiil'  take  a  diligent  obfcrvation  of  all  the  ma- 
fier  touches,  which  give  the  fpirit  and  life  to  a  Face^  and  6,\{- 
corers  the  grace  or  difpofition  of  the  mind  3   wherein  lieth  the 

whiile  grace  of  the  work. 

•J 

You  may  eafily  clifccrn  a  fmiling  countenance  in  the  corners 
of  the  mouth,  when  they  turn  up  a  little:  a  ftay'd  and  (bber 
countenance  may  be  difccrn'd  in  the  eyes,  when  the  upper  eye- 
lids come  fomewhat  over  the  balls  of  the  eyes. 

A  frowning  countenance  is  eafily  difcern'd  on  the  fore-head, 
by  the  bending  of  the  eye-brows,  and  fome  few  wrinkles  about 
the  top  of  the  nofe. 

A  laugh* 
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A  laughing  countenance  is  eafily  difcerned  all  over  the  Face\ 
and  an  angry  countenance  is  difcernM  by  extraordinary  frown- 
ing ;  there  are  alfo  fome  touches  about  the  eyes  and  mouth, 
which  muft  be  diligently  obferv'd,  which  give  life  and  fpirit  to 
a  Factn  See  the  plates  of  the  various  pajjiom  in  their  proper 
places. 

The  painting  of  a  FACE. 

The  cloth  tablet,  &c.  being  prepared  you  muft  lay  a  grounds 
or  primer  of  flefh  colour,  before  you  begin  your  work,  and  that 
muft  be  tempered  according  to  the  complexion  of  the  Face  to 
be  drawn;  if  the  complexion  be' fair  temper  u/^/V/,  red- lead  2XiA 
laiti  if  an  hard  fwarthy  complexion,  mingle  with  the  white  smd 
red  a  little  fine  mafticote  or  Englijb  oaker. 

But  you  muft  take  notice  of  this,  that  your  ground  ought  al* 
ways  to  be  fairer  than  the  Face  you  take,  for  it  is  eafy  to 
darken  a  light  colour,  but  difficult  to  lighten  a  deep  one;  for 
in  limning  you  muft  never  heighten,  but  work  them  down  to 
their  juft  colour. 

Having  prepared  your  ground  colour,  lay  it  on  with  a  large 
pencil,  as  fmooth,  even  and  free  from  hairs  as  poffible,  with  a 
pencil  full  of  colour,  rather  thin  or  wateriih  than  thick  and 
grofs,  and  with  two  or  three  dawbs  of  your  great  pencil  lay  it 
on  in  an  inftant ;  the  nimbler  it  is  laid  on  the  evener  the  colour 
will  lie. 

You  ought  to  cover  rather  too  much  than  too  little  of  your 
ground  with  this  prime^  than  you  (hall  ufe  for  the  Face, 

Having  done  this,  take  a  pretty  large  pallet  of  ivory  or  other 
matter,  and  before  you  begin  to  work,  temper  certain  little  heaps 
of  the  fhadows  for  the  Face^  on  the  pallet  with  your  finger. 
The  order  of  Jbadows  for  the  FACE. 

In  all  your  (hadows  mix  fome  white  \  for  the  red  in  tht  cheeks^ 
lipSy  &c.  temper  lake^  red-lead  and  a  little  white ;  for  the  blue 
as  the  veinsj  &c.  a  little  indigo  and  white ;  for  the  fainteft  and 
weakeft  colour  or  (hades,  lake  and  white^  a  little  oker  and  a  little 
indigo  \  and  if  you  pleafe  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  pink  or  majli» 
cote ;  for  the  deeper  (hadows  white  Englifh  oker  and  umber ; 
for  the  darkeft  and  hardeft  (hadows  ufe  lake  and  pinky  mix*d  with 
umber. 

Remember  this,  th^t  you  muft  by  no  means  ufe  black  in  a 
Face, 

Thefe  colours  for  (hadows  being  thus  prepared  on  your  pallet, 
draw  the  lines  of  profile  (/.  e,  the  outmoft  ftroke)  oi^Face  wi'h 
lake  and  white  mingled  very  faint ;  by  this  you  may  convenient- 
ly mend  the  draught  (if  falfe)  with  a  deeper  mixture  of  the  fame  ' 
colour;  having  drawn  the  lines  exa&ly  and  in  true  proportion 
(which  is  the  chiefeft  thing  of  all)  in  the  next  place  obferve  the 
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deeper  and  more  remarkable  fhadows,  and  with  the  lame  fabit 
crimfon  colour  of  lake  and  wbiu^  give  fome  flight  toucbei  and 
marks  fomewhat  roughJy  of  thefe  (badows,  which  you  ait  to 
finiih  afterward. 

Tbi  order  of  drawing  at  the  firji  fitting. 

Firft,  you  muft  only  dead  colour  the  Face  as  the  oil  painters 
do,  and  not  meddle  with  the  reft,  and  this  firft  fitting  com- 
mon!; takes  up  two  hours. 

The  dead-colouring  of  a  Face  is  to  be  done  the  lougbeft  and 
bolcieit  of  ail ;  having  drawn  your  Face  with  lakt  and  ivbite  (as 
befoie)  you  muft  uke  to  the  faid  colour  a  little  red-lead^ 
tempering  it  to  the  colour  of  the  cheeks^  lipSj  &c.  becaufe  yea 
cannot  lighten  a  deep  colour^  without  dianger  of  (polling  the 
pidure. 

The  firft  colour  to  begin  the  Face  with,  is  the  red  of  the  cbseis 
and  lips  J  fomewhat  ftronely  the  bottom  of  the  cbin^  if  the  per? 
fon  be  beardlefs ;  over,  under  and  about  the  eyeSy  you  will  per*^ 
ceive  a  delicate  and  faint  rednefs,  and  underneath  the  eyes  in« 
dining  to  a  purple  colour,  which  in  fair  and  beautiful  Paces  U 
ufual,  and  muft  be  obferv'd ;  the  tip  of  the  ear  and  the  loots  of 
the  hiir.  are  commonly  of  the  fame  colour. 

All  this  you  muft  do  after  the  manner  of  batching >  with  bint 
and  gentle  f-ri^kes,  wa(hing  it  all  along. 

In  (hoic,  m  your  dead  colouring  you  muft  cover  your  ground 
with  the  afoiefaid  red^  and  the  fubfequent  fliadows. 

^'3u  need  not  be  over  curious  in  your  firft  working ;  but  re- 
g  -J  a  good  bold  following  of  nature,  rather  than  fmooth  curio- 
fit  V  ;  the  roughnefs  of  the  colour  may  be  mended  at  the  next  fit- 
ting. 

The  fecond  fitting. 

This  commonly  requires  four  or  five  hours,  in  which  you  are 
to  go  over  the  Face  very  curioufly,  obferving  whatever  may  con- 
duce either  to  likcnefs  or  judicious  colouring ;  alfo  taking  notice 
of  the  feveral  graces y  beauties  or  deformities j  as  they  appear  in 
nature  j  or  elfe  in  fmoothnefs  of  fhadows  or  clofe  and  fweet 
touching  the  colours. 

Having  done  the  redj  the  next  are  the  faint-hlues  about  the 
halls  and  corners  of  the  eyes ;  and  the  grey  and  hluijh  under  the 
iyesy  the  temples,  ^c,  which  you  muft  work  from  the  upper- 
moft  part  of  the  Face  almoft  all  over,  but  exceeding  fweet  and 
faint;  fweetening  and  heightening  your  ihadows  by  degrees;  as 
the  light  falls. 

And  in  going  over  the  Face  be  fure  to  mark  out  the  hard 
fliadows  in  the  dark  fide  of  the  Face^  under  the  nofcy  chin^  eye- 
brow^  jcc.  as  (he  lights  fall,  and  fomewhat  ftrong  touches ;  m 
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thofe  bring  up  your  work  together  in  an  equal  roundnefs,  not 
giving  perfedion  to  any  particular  part  of  the  Face ;  but  vi/iting 
all  the  parts  curioufly,  and  in  a  kind  of  random  manner ;  by 
which  means  you  will  better  perceive  the  Ukenefs^  roundne/s^ 
pofluresy  colourings  or  whatever  elfe  is  requiiite  to  the  perfedion 
of  your  work. 

The  party  being  fet  juft  in  his  former  feat,  you  mud  moft 
exa£lly  obferve,  and  curioufly  delineate  with  your  pencil  thofe 
feveral  varieties  of  nature,  which  you  did  rudely  trace  out  before, 
workings  drawing  and  fiveetening  the  fame  colours  into  one  an-* 
other,  to  the  end,  that  nothing  be  left  in  your  work  with  a 
hard  edge,  uneven  or  a  lump  together ;  but  alfo  fo  fwept  and  dri- 
ven one  into  another,  with  the  point  of  fomewhat  a  (harper 
pencil  than  that  at  firft  us'd,  that  the  (hadows  may  lie  fo&  and 
fmooth,  being  difpers'd  and  gently  extended  into  all ;  and  to- 
wards the  lighter  parts  of  the  Fact  like  air  or  a  vapoury  fmoak\ 
but  before  this,  you  muft  carefully  obferve  all  thtjhadouus  and 
colours. 

In  the  next  place  go  over  the  hair  heightening  and  deepening 
it,  as  you  /hall  fee  by  the  Jifcs  drawing  fome  locks  loofely  over 
the  groundy  which  would  otherwife  feem  unpleafant. 

To  (badow  linen  ufe  blacky  whitey  a  Y\ti\t  yellow  Tmi  lefs  blue^ 
the  black  muft  be  deepened  with  ivory-blacky  with  which  mix  a 
little  lake  and  indigo  or  litmus-blue. 

The  third  Jitting. 

The  third  fitting  commonly  takes  up  two  or  three  hours,  and 
is  fpent  in  dofing,  what  was  before  left  imperfect  and  rouffh, 
but  principally  in  giving  to  every  deep  (badow  the  ftrong  touches 
and  deepenings,  as  well  in  the  dark  (hadows  in  the  Face  as  in 
the  eyesy  iye-brows^  hair  and  earsy  and  thefe  touches  are  ever 
the  laft  part  of  this  bufinefs^and  are  never  to  be  done,  till  all 
the  hair  and  drapery  be  finifh'd ;  thefe  touches  if  well  done  add 
exceedingly  to  the  life. 

Having  .done  the  fainter  or  lighter  Jbades,  and  fomewhat 
fmooth'd  and  wrought  them  into  red,  you  may  go  over  the  hair^ 
difpofing  it  into  fuch  formsy  folds  or  tramelsy  as  may  beft  become 
the  picture. 

You  muft  at  iirft  only  draw  them  with  colour,  as  near  as  you 
can  fuitable  to  the  life,  and  after  wafli  them  lightly  at  the  iirft, 
and  then  once  more  perufe  your  work,  carefully  filling  up  the 
void,  empty  and  bare  places  which  are  uncovered  with  colour  ; 
and  at  laft  deepen  it  fomewhat  more  ftrongly  than  before  in 
the  deepeft  (hady  places ,  ftill  carefullv  obferving  the  life,  and 
after  this  do  your  ground,  bfc.    See  GROUND. 

The  third  Jitting,  as  has  been  faid,  will  be  wholly  taken  up 
in  giving  the  ftroog  touches^  and  making  the  obfervations  nc- 
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ceilary  for  rounding  the  Face^  which  will  be  better  fccn  how  to 
do  ;  after  the  apparel,  hair,  and  ground  are  finifh'd  at  the  thiri 
fittings  you  mull  curioufly  obferve  whatever  may  conduce  to 
likenefs,  zsfcars^  moks^  &c.  glances  of  the  eyes^  defcending  and 
circumflixions  of  the  mouth ;  but  never  make  your  deepeft  flu- 
dows  fo  deep  as  they  appear  in  the  life. 

After  you  have  done  your  ground^  lay  your  linen  with  2  fin 
fvhitej  and  the  drapery  likewife  fat.  See  DRAPERY;  then 
go  over  your  Face  again,  endeavouring  to  reduce  each  {hadow 
to  its  true  perfedion  ;  then  draw  the  lines  of  the  eye-lids^  ex- 
preffing  the  red-dark  noftril^  the  (hady  entrance  into  the  eari^ 
the  deepnefs  of  the  eye- brows ^  and  thofe  more  perfpicuous  nolo 
and  marks  in  the  Face  with  a  pencil  fomewhat  more  curiocB 
and  (harp  than  before;  you  may  darken  your  ground  as  yoa 
fee  will  be  mofl  advantageous  for  the  fetting  off*  the  piAure. 

FADINGNESS  is  reprefened  in  painting,  by  a  lady  clad 
in  green,  her  garment  all  embroider'd  with  pearl  and  precious 
jewels,  with  a  golden  crown  in  one  hand,  a  lighted  torch  with 
this  motto,  egrediens  ut  fulgur  in  the  other,  and  a  nofe-gay  of 
rofes,  part  of  which  fall  to  the  ground,  foding  and  difcoiour'd. 

The  rofe  in  the  morning  buds,  is  fragrant  and  flourifhing;, 
and  in  the  evening  languifhes  and  fades^  a  true  emblem  of  the 
frailty  of  fublunaiy  things. 

FAITH  is  reprefented  in  painting,  by  a  woman  clothed  in 
white  (garments,  holding  in  her  hand  a  cup  of  gold. 

WILLIAM  FAITHORN,  was  a  difciple  to  Mr.  Peak 
painter  to  Prince  Rupert ;  after  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  he 
went  into  the  army,  and  being  taken  prifoner  in  Bajing-houfc^  and 
refufing  to  take  the  oaths  to  Oliver^  was  baniflied  to  France  i 
where  he  fludied  feveral  years  under  Campagne^  a  famous  pin- 
ter  of  that  time,  and  arriv'd  to  a  very  gieat  perfedion  in  cor- 
re6lnefs  of  drawing.  He  was  alfo  a  great  proficient  in  graving, 
as  likewife  in  painting  in  miniature,  of  which  there  are  many 
inflances  now  in  England;  he  died  in  BlackrFryars  about  the 
beginning  of  King  William's  Reigri,  and  there  was  buried,  near 
fevcnty  five  years  of  age. 

FAME  is  painted  like  a  lady  with  great  wings,  and  fcem- 
ing  to  prcflcr  a  flight,  and  to  mount  from  the  earthy  and  to 
rove  abroad,  having  her  face  full  of  eyes ;  all  over  her  garments 
are  an  infini-e  number  of  ears  and  tongues. 

She  is  alfo  reprefented  as  a  lady  clad  in  a  thin  and  light  gar- 
ment, open  to  the  middle  thigh,  that  flie  might  run  the  faffer ; 
two  exceeding  large  wings ;  garments  embroidered  with  eyes  and 
cars,  and  blowing);  a  trumpet. 

FAME.  It  is  alfo  reprefented  by  a  curious  figure  of  a  naked 
Jlfcrcuryy  with  a  ciath  over  his  left  arm^  and  his  rod  in  his 
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hand  holding  Pegafus  by  the  bridle,  capering  as  If  he  would  fly 
away. 

Mercury  denotes  fame,  for  he  was  meflenger  to  Jupiter ;  as 
alfo  the  efficacy  of  fpeech  and  a  good  voice,  that  fpreads  alfd  is 
diiRifed ;  Pegafus  denotes  that  feme  is  carried  by  fpeech,  that 
founds  the  anions  of  government. 

PAOLO  FARINATO,  born  in  the  year  1522,  fcholar  to 
Nicolo  Golfino^  liv'd  at  Verona  and  Mantua^  excelled  in  hiftory, 
fculpture  and  architedure,  died  in  1 606,  aged  eighty  four  years. 

FASTING  is  reprefented  in  painting,  by  a  man  pale  and 
meagre,  in  a  white  antique  drefs ;  he  is  muzled,  his  eyes  lifted 
up  to  hea\»en,  his  right  arm  extended,  and  in  his  hand  is  the  filht 
bull-head  ;  on  a  fcroul  Is  written  Pauco  Vefcory  a  hare  under  his 
left  arm  and  he  treading  upon  a  gaping  crocodile. 

His  palenefs  demonftrates  the  cfied  of  Fojiing^  the  white 
raiment  denotes  his  fmcerity,  not  only  to  abftain  from  food,  but 
alfo  from  vice  \  looking  upwards  that  his  mind  is  not  ofFufcatsd 
with  meat ;  the  fi(h  lives  upon  his  own  moifture,  and  eats  little 
as  the  motto  declares  ;  the  crocodile  voracious  and  an  enemy  to 
fading,  therefore  he  treads  it  under  foot ;  the  hare  intimates  vi* 
gilance. 

FATE  is  reprefented  as  a  man  clad  in  a  fair,  long,  flaxen 
robe,  looking  upwards  to  two  bright  ftars,  encompafs'd  with 
thick  clouds,  from  whence  hangs  a  golden  chain. 

FAUNS.      ^      Thcfe  and  fairies  were  reprefented  much  in 

SYLVANS.  ^the  fame  form  aLsPart^  having  little  (hori  horns 

SATYRS.  J  growing  on  their  heads,  with  fmall  ears  and 
fhort  tails. 

FEAR.  Paufanias  fays.  Fear  was  Ihap'd  in  feveral  forms  by 
the  ancients ;  fometimes  with  the  head  of  a  lion,  and  fometimes 
with  the  deform'd  face  and  body  of  a  woman. 

FEAR  is  an  apprehenfion  of  an  evil  to  come,  fore-running 
the  evils  with  which  we  are  threatened. 

But  if  there  be  no  appearance  of  obtaining  what  we  deft  re ; 
then  inftead  of  hope  comes  Fear  or  Defpatr,  The  motion 
of  Fear  is  exprefs'd  in  drawings  &c.  by  the  eye-brow  a  little 
rals'd  next  the  nofe ;  the  ball  fparkling  in  an  unquiet  motion, 
and  fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  eye ;  the  mouth  cpen,  being 
drawn  back,  and  more  open  at  the  corners,  than  in  the  middle, 
having  the  under  lip  more  drawn  back  than  the  upper ;  the  com- 
plexion redder  than  even  in  love  ox  deftre\  but  not  fo  beautiful, 
inclining  to  livid,  with  the  lips  of  the  fame  colour  and  dry. 

Fear  fometimes  may  have  motions  refembiing  thofe  of  terror^ 
being  only  cai  sM  by  an  apprehenfion,  of  loflng  fomething,  or  that 
fome  ill  fliould  befall  us ;  this  pailion  may  give  motions  to  the 
jbod^y  whi^h  may  be  reprefented  by  the  Ihoulders  prefs'd  toge- 
ther. 
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ther,  the  arms  and  hands  drawn  dofe  to  the  body  ;  and  the 
other  parts  gathered  together  and  bended,  expreffing  as  it  were 
a  trembling. 

FEBRUARY  is  drawn  in  a.dark  sky  colour,  carrying  ia 
his  right  hand  the  charafier  of.  the  fign  of  the  zodiack^  caO'd 
Plfces. 

F.  C.  Stands  for  Franeefchino  Caracci  of  Bsbgna^  youoger 
brother  to  Augujlin  and  HannihaU 

FEET.     For  drawing  Feet  there  is  not  fo  nouch  difficulty  as 
in  that  of  hands,  and  in  drawing  them,  you  muft  proceed  the 
fame  way  that  was  (hewed  for  drawing  of  hands.     See  the  pro- 
"^^Ijortions  in  the  plate. 

To  forefliorten  feet  feen  forwards,  you  muft  make  the  foot 
afide  with  its  proportions  and  meafures  on  the  infide  of  the 
foot  marked  A,  and  from  thefe  proportions  and  meafures  mark- 
ed 1234,  draw  down  perpendiculars  until  you  cut  the  diago- 
nal, and  continue  thence  lines  parallel,  to  make  the  fhadowed 
foot  under  the  place  of  the  forefliortened  foot,  and  from  the  (aid 
fliadowed  foot,  you  muft  raife  perpendiculars  unto  the  place  of  the 
faid  foot  to  be  (hortened,  which  there  meeting  with  the  level 
lines  that  proceed  from  the  firft  foot  by  interfedion  of  them, 
there  giveth  us  the  faid  foot  geometrically  fore(hortened,  as  ap- 
pears here  rcprefented.  Heiein  the  toes  of  the  feet  are  marked 
A  6  C  D  £,  and  the  like  is  to  be  obferved  for  the  foot  (ten  by 
y  .  the  heel  marked  B,  and  alfo  for  the  foot  marked  with  C  feen 
Vy^'  on  the  fore -part ;  and  laftly,  in  like  fort  for  the  foot  marked 
with  D,  are  forefhortened  by  the  fame  rule  as  the  former. 

When  you  can  draw  hands  and  feet  pretty  well,  then  pro- 
ceed to  arms  and  legs,  and  afterwards  to  whole  bodies,  in  which 
tiicre  will  be  but  little  difBculty  when  you  can  draw  hands  and 
feet. 

FELICITY  is  reprefented  as  a  lady,  fitting  on  an  imperial 
tl.tonc,  holding  in  the  one  hand  a  caduceus  ox  rod,  and  in  the 
other  hand  a  cornucopia. 

FERN.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  that  Fern  and  other  capillary 
herbs  have  no  (ei^d^  for  they  have  it  in  great  quantities,  like 
d.ifl,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour  on  the  back-fide  of  their 
1j3vcs:  nay,  modes  alfo  abound  in  feed,  as  is  evident  in  an 
undcfcribed  fort  of  chamapeucey  which  is  like  a  larynx  in  tte 
branches  of  the  Fern ;  and  betwixt  each  leaf  you'll  find  an  abun- 
dance of  round  and  browniih  feeds,  provided  it  be  cut  at  the 
time  elfewhere  mentioned  ^  for  it  is  very  neceflary  to  take  notice 
of  the  times  and  feafons  that  all  plants  and  trees  oughc  to  be  cut 
in,  that  they  may  anfwer  the  ends  defigned.  For  extrafling 
of  oyls  and  fpirits  of  vegetables  in  cljymtftry  for  medicinal  ufes, 
they  mufl  be  cut  a  little  before  their  maturity,  whether  you  ufp 
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the  (talks  or  the  leaves ;  for  then  they  w31  yield  one  half  more 
than  at  another  time,  as  experience  teftifies. 

To  make  FERETTO  of  Spain  for  tinging  glafi. 

The  name  Ftntio  comes  from  the  Italian  and  Spanijhy  and  is 
fo  caird  becaufe  it  is  found  in  iron  mines;  and  commonly /Vr/r/^ 
of  Spairty  becaufe  the  moft  part  of  what  was  fold  in  other  parts 
of  Europiy  and  which  was  the  beft,  was. found  in  thofe  mines, 
and  come  to  us  from  thence. 

There  is  fome  of  it  black  like  iron,  and  which  communicates 
its  colour  to  the  matter,  in  which  it  is  us'd,  which  is  the  rea- 
fon  it  ought  to  be  chofen ;  for  good  Feretto  is  known  by  its  being 
red,  and  being  beaten,  imitates  the  colour  of  cinnabar^  which  it 
always  doeS)  when  it  is  pretty  well  calcin'd. 

Pomet  in  his  hiftory  of  drugs,  fays,  that  the  lapis  hamatites 
is  what  we  commonly  call  thtFentto  of  Spain;  that  this  mineral 
b  of  a  reddilh  colour,  hard,  weighty,  and  pointed  with  long 
and  (harp  points ;  that  it  is  brought  from  feveral  places,  for  as 
much  as  there  are  no  iron  mines  in  which  it  is  not  found. 

That  the  name  bamatites  is  given  it  of  haima^  which  figni- 
fies  blood,  becaufe  this  (lone  is  good  for  (topping  of  blood  ;  and 
it  is  cail'd  the  blood -ftone,  becaufe  it  is  of  the  colour  of  blood, 
and  Feretto  becaufe  it  is  found  in  iron-mines. 

Although  Feretto  be  found  in  mines,  yet  it  may  be  arti(iciall7 
made  much  better. 

Excellent  Ferretto  us'd  to  be  made  antiently  in  Cyprus  and  at 
Memphis,  the  metropolis  of  Egypt ;  but  it  is  not  now  in  ufe,  as 
heretofore. 

Neri  and  Merrft  who  have  written  of  the  art  of  glafs^  u(e 
only  copper  or  brafs  for  making  of  Ferretto ;  but  nevertheleis  true 
Ferretto  cannot  be  made  without  iron  or  fteel,  alfo  iron  and  cop- 
per are  fomewhat  of  a  like  nature,  (inoe  it  is  eafy  to  convert  the 
former  into  the  latter ;  wherein  there  is  far  more  vertue  for  fe- 
veral operations,  than  in  the  natural  copper,  and  it  is  finer, 
more  pure,  and  redder. 

An  ordinary  way  of  making  Ferretto  is  this. 

Take  filings  of  iron  very  clean,  and  fulphur  beat  to  powder, 

put  them  in  a  crucible,  layer  over  layer,  or  firft  one  layer  of 

fulphur,  then  one  of  filings,  and  fo  on ;  beginning  and  ending 

with  the  fulphur,  which  is  cail'd  ftratification,  or  Jiratum  fuper 

Jiratum, 

After  you  have  done  this,  you  muft  cover  the  crucible  with 
another,  or  with  a  tile,  and  lute  it  clofe,  and  fet  it  into  a  fur« 
nace  with  coals  round  it  for  fix  hours,  increafmg  the  fire  every 
two  hours,  that  is,  for  the  two  firft  hours  let  the  fire  or  coals 
l)C  half  a  foot  fiom  the  crucible^  the  two  fecond  about  a  quar*^ 
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ter  of  a  foot,  and  the  two  laft  let  it  be  covered  all  oicrwidi 

coals 
Another  extraordinary  way  of  making  FERRET  TO  j^SpaiOf 

which  is  a  gnat  ftcrtt. 

This  way  of  making  Ferretto  is  not  common,  nor  nek 
known ;  it  is  of  a  very  wonderful  ufe,  not  only  for  tinm 
glafs,  but  for  feveral  chymical  operations,  efpeciaUy  if  a  fean 
and  farther  preparation  be  made  of  it.  But  as  £)r  chat  far  ttog- 
ing  glafs  only. 

Take  very  fine  fieel,  for  all  the  excellency  of  the  work  cm- I 
fifts  in  the  perfcAion  of  chat;  make  it  into  thin  plates,  orfik 
it ;  alfo  do  the  fame  with  copper  or  brafsy  vix.  make  that  alb 
into  thin  plates,  or  take  the  filings,  one  part  to  two  of  fied ;  ptf 
them  into  a  crucible  Jlratum  fuper  Jiratum^  lute  them,  and  pit  1 
it  on  a  gentle  fire  for  eight  hours ;  then  take  it  out,  and  mdt  tk  * 
whole  in  a  wind  furnace;  then  cafl  it  into  a  lingot,  or  inlitik 
plates,  and  the  bufinefs  is  done. 

To  make  ufe  of  this  in  glafs,  you  muft  calcine  thefe  ptato; 
then  pound  them  and  fearce  them,  and  keep  that  powder  in  a 
pot  clofc  ftopt  for  ufe. 

Another  way  of  making  FERRETTO  of  onfy  c§fper  fir 

tinging  glafs. 

This  fecond  way  of  making  Ferretto  is  fomething  more  tnxh 
blefome  than  the  former ;  but  the  effects  of  it  in  giafi  are  fitf 
finer. 

In  this  method,  you  mufl  take  vitriol  inftcad  of  fulpiur, 
wherewith  you  flatify  the  thin  plates  of  copper  in  the  crucible, 
jull  as  in  the  preceding  chapter ;  then  fet  this  crucible  to  cakine 
in  the  mouth  of  a  glafs  furnace,  which  the  Italians  call  occbii 
and  the  French  the  little  working  holcy  where  le:  it  ftand  for  the 
ipacc  of  three  days. 

Then  take  out  the  crucible,  and  add  to  the  copper  new  rows 
or  layers  of  vltn'oly  ftratifying  it  as  before;  then  fet  the  crudhle 
in  a  rcverberatory  fire  in  the  fame  place  as  before,  which  you 
mufl  continue  to  do  for  fix  times  fucceffively  one  after  another, 
and  then  you  will  have  a  very  excellent  FerrettOy  which  you  are 
to  I  educe  to  powder,  and  it  will  tinge  glafs  of  extraordinary 
beautiful  colours. 

The  way  cf  tfiaking  FERRETTO  cf  only  copjper  for  ting- 
ing glafs, 

Neri  and  Merret  give  the  name  of  Ferretto  of  Spain  to  ^ 
iullovving  preparations,  afTerting,  that  it  communicates  feveral 
very  fine  a^iours  to  glafs. 

The  difiercnt  ways  of  calcining  metals,  caufes  different  ef- 

If 
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id  If  the  Ferretto^s  before-mentioned  be  of  vaft  ufc  in  glars-,  and 
Very  fcrviceablc  in  pafies^  enamels^  and  glafs  of  leady  by  reafon 
^  of  the  great  refemblance  it  gives  to  precious  ftones,  this  and 
the  following  are  of  no  le(s  ufe. 

Take  thin  plates  of  copper  or  hrafsy  cut  them  into  pieces,  and 

L,  put  them  into  a  crucible,  in  the  bottom  of  which  you  have  laid 

L*  i  bed  oi  fulphur  pulveriz'd ;  then  a  layer  of  copper ;  then  another 

I  of  fulphur^  which  you  muft  thus  coaxxoMtJiratum  fuperjlratum 

till  the  crucible  is  fiill. 

Then  cover  the  crucible  with  another,  or  with  a  tile,  and 
lute  it  well,  and  dry  it,  and  put  it  into  a  furnace  among  hot 
coals  in  a  good  brisk  fire  for  the  fpace  of  two  hours ;  then  take 
out  the  crucible,  let  it  cool,  and  you  will  find  the  copper  or 
brafs  calcin'd,  whieh  will  break  and  crumble  between  your  fin- 
gers like  dry  earth  of  a  blackifh  colour. 

This  is  to  be  pounded  in  a  mortar  to  a  fine  powder,  fearc'd, 
and  kept  in  a  vefTel  well  clos'd  for  ufe. 

CIRO  FERRI,  born  in  the  year  1628,  fcholar  of  Peter 
Cartona^  liv'd  at  Rome^  excelled  in  hiftory  and  architecture,  died 
in  the  year  1690,  aged  fixty-two. 

FESTOON,  a  garland^  or  ornament  of  flowers,  fruits  and 
leaves  intermixed ;  antieatly  much  us'd  at  the  gates  of  temples, 
-where  feafh  or  folemn  rejoicings  were  held  \  or  at  any  other 
places  where  marks  of  publick  joy  and  gayety  were  defired,  as 
at  triumphal  arches,  tournaments,  ^c. 

DOMENICO  FETTI,  born  in  1589,  fcholar  of  Z«^/(w/V^ 
Civoli,  and  fludied  Julio  Romano  i  liv'd  at  Rome^  Mantua ,  SLtid 
Venice f  excelled  in  hiftory,  died  in  the  year  1666,  aged  feventy 
fix  years. 

FEVER  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  a  young  woman  mea- 
gre and  pale,  having  black  hair,  hot  vapour  ifTuing  out  of  her 
mouth,  a  lion  at  her  fiset,  very  melancholy,  holding  one  hand 
upon  her  heart,  and  in  the  other  the  chain  of  a  flave  infcrib'd, 
MEMBRA  CUNCTA  FATISCUNT. 

She  is  young,  becaufe  young  perfons  are  moft  fubjedl  to  Fe- 
vers ;  her  mouth  open  fignifies  the  included  heat  wants  vent ; 
the  lion  denotes  a  Fever,  becaufe  he  is  always  in  one ;  the  chain 
(hews,  that  it  aiFcds  all  the  parts  by  the  arteiles  difTufed  thro' 
the  members. 

LE  FEVRE  DE  VENISE,  was  a  French  hiftory  painter, 
who  came  into  England  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  He 
was  better  at  defigning,  as  appears  by  his  work,  than  for  paint- 
ing ;  he  had  a  particular  excellence  in  ftaining  marble,  which  he 
did  feveral  times  for  Prihqe  Rupert.  He  died  in  London  about 
forty -five  years  ago,  and  lies  buried  in  St.  Martin's  Church. 

4.  ODOARDO 
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lE'r^  ODOARDO  FIALETTI  Fidi.    A 
VU  f     tnffVitt  oi  BAgnm^  vtfd  tUamark. 

FIDELITY  is  reprefenSBd  in  ptintiiig  by  a 
in  white,  with  a  lad  in  one  hand,  a  luj  in  tbe  odkr»  aalt 
white  dog  by  her. 

The  key  and  fiad  denote  fidelity^  beouile  tfanr  lock  vflii 
conceal  fecrets ;  the  dog  ii  themoft  fiuthiidankiial  utbawadt 
and  beloved  by  men. 

FIELDS,  HILLS,  mid  MOUNTAINS. 

i^Fidds  that  lie  near  muft  be  done  with  a  fin(pilar  pri 
gruH^  the  which  muft  always  be  fiunteft,  aoocpding  aa  tfaif  il 
off  to  a  farther  difianoe;  beightening  them  wkb  aag^l&Mera 
light  jgrign^  and  ihadowif^  mthfij^gruM^  but  not  too  omnsL'  i 

a.  Thofe  which  lie  &r  off  are  to  be  hid  with  a  H^me^knj 
jillmuy  made  of  a  gieenilh  Mr#,  (haded  with  oker. 

3.  And  in  fidds,  hOls,  and  daks  (whether' neu  or AraQ. 
there  are  many  roads,  paffiiges,and  ways,  whkh  omft  faelMd  » 
ther  Winter  or  ftrongq-,  according  to  their  diftuMa  and  filMtioa. 

4.  Thofe  mountains  which  are  next  in  fi^|it  are  to  faaUl 
with  a  fair  green,  and  fliaded  with  Jkf  pym%  fniniilhiis  wUk 
krmm  oker  and  /r#ac^fa#ries»  to  diftu^uih  fhasn  fiom  ftcha 
are  far  off. 

5.  Such  as  lie  farther  off  are  to  be  done  with  grmm^  Um^ 
and  mafticote^  and  (haded  with  Abf,  grnn^  T"i  Vardr^i  aril 

6.  Such  as.lie  yet  farther  muft  be  laid  with  (oBoftiiMig^fM^ 
white,  and  Bergb-pnen^  and  (haded  with  ftrong  Mm* 

7.  Thofe  which  lie  yet  £uther  off  muft  be  doba  with  fr«?? 
ftrong  blue^  and  whitij  and  (haded  with  blue  only, . 

8.  Thofe  that  lie  at  ftill  a  greater  diftanoe  aie  to  be  hidcoiy 
with  white^  and  (haded  with  a  faint  bid. 

9.  Thofe  that  lie  yet  £uther  off  are  done  wkl|  ii€$  and  ledi^ 
and  (haded  with  bice. 

FIERCENESS   is  reprefented  in  painting  by  a  young  wo- 
man feeming  to  be  befides  herfelf,  breathing  out  thrcatt^kyatf 
her  left  hand  upon  a  tiger's  head,  as  if  (be  was  a  feoii^  to  flrikc^ 
holding  an  oaken  cudgel  in  her  right  hand  in  a  thnatning  ana-  I 
ner. 

She  is  reprefented  young,  and  therefore  undaunted ;  her  ikit 
hand  upon  the  tiger  denotes  fiercenefs  and  cruelty  |  the  f^i^  1 
club  fignifics  the  hardheartednefs  of  favage  ment  D»§  nkn  j 
nati. 

FIGURE  [in  paintings  &c]  fignifies  the  %iei  and  cokan 
which  form  the  reprefentation  of  a  man  or  other  aniaul;  the 
it  is  faid  of  a  figure,  this  figure  is  lame,  aad  that  are  fi(^  £• 

gures  in  this  piece. 
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But  in  a  more  immediato  and  peculiar  manner  figure  is  un- 
derftood  of  human  perfonages ;  thus  a  piece  of  painting. is  faid 
to  be  full  of  Figuresy  when  there  are  a  great  many  reprefenta- 
tions  of  men  i  and  a  landfcape  wherein  is  nothing  but  trees, 
plants,  mountains,  iffc.  is  faid  to  be  without  Figures. 

And  fo  likewife  in  fculptun^  we  fay  Figures  of  marble,  brafs, 
plaifter,  ftuck,  i^c,  but  chiefly  of  human  reprefentations,  and 
but  rarely,  if  ever,  to  other  things.  Thus  wc  call  a  man  on 
horfeback  an  equeftrian  Figure. 

But  Daviler  obfeirves,  that  thofe  human  figures  that  are  re- 
prefented  fitting,  or  kneeling,  or  laid  all  along,  as  thofe  on  mo- 
numents, t^c.  arid  rivers  perfonify'd  are  more  properly  call'd  Fi" 
gures  than  fhtues.  * 

FIGURES.    To  colour  NAKED  FIGURES,  as 

t.  Women  and  children.  Mix  the  beft  flake  white-lead  and  a 
little  good  lake,  and  (if  you  pleafe)  a  little  vermilion  ;  but  take 
care  that  the  mixture  be  neither  too  red  nor  too  pale,  but  as 
agreeably  as  poffibly  can  be  to  the  life  it  felf. 

2.  When  this  is  dry,  touch  the  lips,  cheeks,  chin,  fingera 
and  toes  with  thin  lake,  and  then  heighten  with  white  mixt 
with  a  little  lake  or  vermilion. 

3.  If  you  would  cover  them  fomewhat  brownifh,  mix  with 
your  carnation  a  little  brown  oker\  and  fbade  it  with  red  oker 
and  coal-black  with  a  little  lake. 

4.  For  old  women  J  ufe  whiter 'Vermilion^  and  brown  okeri 
and  where  the  luflre  ought  to  be,  give  it  with  vernulion  mixt 
with  a  little  lake. 

5.  Give  the  (hade  with  red-oker  and  lake^  or  with  wood-foot 
or  lamp-Black  ;  and  heighten  with  white^  mixt  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  vermilion. 

6.  Faint  dead  children  and  young  women  with  irown  oker^ 
white  and  fome  vermilion ;  and  (hadow  with  the  foot  of  wood. 

7.  Colour  dead  old  women  with  brown  oker  mixt  with  a  little 
white ;  (hade  firft  with  a  thin  wood  Jboty  and  afteil/vards  with  a 
ftronger. 

8.  Paint  young  men  with  cerufs,  vermlion,  and  lake^  making 
it  a  little  browner  than  for  young  women,  giving  them  luflre 
With  ver.nilion  and  lake,  and  (hadowing  with  lamp  black  and 
brown  oker^   and  heightening  with  cerufs  and  vermilion. 

9.  Limn  old  men  with  vermilion y  brown  oker  and  whiter 
(hade  with  foot  and  lamp  black  j  heighten  with  vermilion,  browa 
oker  and  white^  and  give  a  luftre  with  lake  or  vermilion. 

I  o.  Colour  dead  men  with  brown  oker,  white  and  a  little 
vermilion^  with  difcretion ',  (hade  with  foot  or  lamp  black,  mixt 
with  a  lictle  ceruft. 

I 

II.  COLOUR 
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ti.  Colour  Jtwhtfatyr$t  ortbe  tike  wMi (wowii  rf»| ■< 
inch  a  little  wbitt  and  rtif  ud  maire  this  mixtuH^  fiMMfK 
0f  it  white,  and  fbme  part  of  it  browoer,  ibidii^it  Snqft 
Vitb  /iff,  according  to  dircretkm. 

n  ^  «  ^  FILLE&fOT. 

5or  twenty-eight  pound*  of  wck^  take  tea  aaacMafjH'i 
Ud  a  pound  oijuetttt  or  vfV<»r  wm^  half  a  pouBl  ioTairi- 
^,  and  two  ounea  of  gum  puw,  bed  the  dF^  and  ik  di 
ware  in  it,  till  the  dye  mth  peneCnted  it  fuflUendy. 

If  you  would  have  it  brighter,  tbed  takft  hat  fix  ome^d 
galbt  and  fix  oimcci  of  jMAbr;  and  add  a  qnarlBr  of  a  fOirf 
of  vtrthg^i^. 

Or  elle  uke  half  a  pound  of  fiumt  vmil%  a  qoutv  (f  i 
pound  of  gtUs,  and  one  ounce  of  ma4itr^  aad  one  a^(  rf 
vitritl, 

TtAta  FILLEMOT. 

Fiift,  let  the  warebedyed  yiUiw,  iiimnA.it  dmH^df 
hot  tlMi dye^  and  when  it  b cool,  rinle  i^  Swkjn  f  liiMW( 
that  the  lighter  the  fiUmiy  the  Itfthter  w3l  i^  ifae  i^fBiB't 
then  having  fee  bir  water  over  the  nre,  pot  ia  half  an  «■«>' 
hrajile  wood ;  let  it  boil  (at  a  quarter  of  ap  oaty  aoiA  diCB  J^l 
the  ware  through  it. 

Tt  ife  SILK  a  FILLEMOT. 

Firft  dye  the  lUk  in  the  laft-mcntloncd  yellow ;  then  ftr 
erery  pound  of  lilk,  take  a  quaiter  of  a  pound  of  blue  Prwaa 
wood ;  boil  it  in  a  b^  ai  ufual  for  half  an  hour,  in  the  quan- 
tity of  a  pail  of  water ;  take  the  bag  out,  and  let  the  fuds  fhnd 
to  cool,  till  you  can  juft  bear  your  hand  in  it ;  then  \iy  the 
yellow  fllk  to  Ibak  in  it  for  a  full  hour ;  then  take  it  out,  and 
boil  a  fuffictent  quantity  of  powdered  foot  in  half  a  pail  of  wa* 
ter  for  half  an  hour,  and  afterwards  put  ib  the  fiUu  Wfaca  it 
is  taken  out,  let  it  be  rinfed  in  a  good  ftroog  I^e  of  wmfifte^ 
and  after  that  in  river  water,  and  then  hang  it  out  to  dir. 
Tody,  a  light  FILLEMOT. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  galls  bcatqi  fmill;  boil  dioi 


an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  pail  of  water;  thpa  Rit  in  a  qiwteref 
a  pound  of  vitriol,  a  handful  of  foot  boUea.  A^^  aod  'fiint 
the  yellow  filki  into  it,  till  it  grows  dark  vxfl^i  then  zipfti 


,  Crmfm  FILLEMOT. 
Fill  a  well  clean'd  kettle  half  full  of  water,  and  for  efoy 
{)ound  of  fllk,  take  half  a  pound  of  yellow  wood,  which  hA 
in  a  bag  in  the  water  for  (ome  time;  then  add  one  pound  o 
galls,  and  fill  up  the  kettle  with  ftale,  or  old  pD  water  i  4" 
take  the  fiilcs  olF  the  poles  (they  having  been  fiA  boffd,  ahuBT 
and   tinfedj  put  them  into  the  kettle,  and'boil  than  for  d 
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hour ;  then  foak  them  in  the  liquor  a  whole  night,  and  in  the 
morning  wring  them  ou^  rinfe,  and  beat  them ;  and  afterwards 
brown  diem  a  little,  till  they  become  fuffipiently  deep. 

Ajnghi  FILLEMOT. 

For  every  pound  of  filk,  take  one  pound  of  Fucet-wood,  and 
half  an  oun.ce  of  pot  aflies ;  boil  them  together,  and  in  order 
to  render  the  dye  deep  enough,  brown  it  with  a  little  blacjc  at 
pleafures  when  the  iuk  is  deep  enough  dy'd,  rinfe  and  dry 
It. 

To  mah  a  room  feem  all  on  FIRE* 

Take  reAified  fpirits  of  wine,  and  difTolve  camphire  in  it ; 
evaporate  this  in  a  very  clofe  chamber,  where  no  air  can  get 
in,  and  he  that  firft  fhall  enter  the  cbaoiber  with  a  lighted  can- 
dle, will  be  fill'd  with  aniazement  ;  for  the  chamber  will 
feem  fiiU  of  fixe,  and  very  fubtil;  but  it  will  be  of  very  (hort 
continuance. 

This  done  in  a  clofc  cup-board  or  prefs,  will  be  much  more 
perfpicuous  and  viflble. 

An  ixciUent  invention  Jo  mate  a  plea/ant  COAL  FIRE. 

Take,  of  the  beft  Newca/iU-oG^h  pounded  fmall  three  parts ; 
loam  one  part;  mix  them  well  together  into  a  mafs  with  water; 
make  them  up  into  balls,  and  dry  them  well. 

This  fire  is  durable,  fweet,  and  not  offendve,  by  reafon  of 
the  fmoke  or  cyndei:99  ^  other  coal  fire^  are  \  but  burns  as  well 
in  a  chamber  as  charcoal  it  felf. 

To  dye  SILK  of  a  FIRE  colour. 

Alum  your  filk  (fee  the  article  ALUM,  i^c  in  the  article 
CRIMSON)  then  tie  up  half  a  pound  of  Brafile  in  a  bag  to 
each  pound  of  filk,  a^d  lay  it  in  liquor  for  half  an  hour ;  then 
t^ke  it  out,  and  put  in  an  ounce  of  beaten  turmerick  ;  let  the 
dye  dilTolve,  and  whoi  it  is  cold,  take  out  the  filk,  and  put  the 
bag  in  again  with  fome  Ive ;  boil  it  again,  and  then  take  out 
the  bag,  and  put  in  the  filk,  leaving  it  in  till  it  is  cold ;  then 
rinfe  it,  and  dry  it. 

To  dye  a^  FLAME  colour. 

It  being  firft  dyed  yellow,  boil  two  ounces  of  fujlel-woody  and 
an  ounce  of  pot-afhes,  for  every  ^und  of  woolien-ftufFs,  for 
half  an  hour ;  fttr  it  wexy  well,  and  then  put  in  the  (lufts  3  work 
it  till  the  colour  is  to  your  mind,  then  rinfe  it  out. 

FIRE  an^  FLAMES  [in  miniature]  are  coloured,  the  lights 
with  mafticote  and  orpiment;  and  for  the  fhades,  vermilion  and 
carmine* 

To  dye  SILK  a  FLAME  colour. 

Firfl  boil,  rinfe,  beat  and  dry  th^.  filk,  and  for  every  pounds 
take  two  ounces  of  Orleans ,  diflblve  it  in  warm  water,  slnd 
w^ive  the  filk  to  and  fro  in  it  till  it  is  juft  ready  to  boil,  which  it 

Vol.  L  £  e  muit 
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muft  not  be  fdlered  to  do;  then  rinfe  and  bat  the  filk;  «1 1 
afterwards  to  every  pound  of  filk»  take  fix  pounds  of  wiU  tf- 1 
fron,  prepared  as  dheded  in  the  Sp^m/b  Bdh  ooloury  or  incv- 1 
nation,  four  ounces  and  a  half  of  pot  alhes^  two  iquaitenii  ai  I 
a  hair  of  lime  juice;  all  whidi  muft  be  prepu^l  as  in  the  pil| 
and  flame  colour.  I 

jr^       ALBERT  FLAMEN  in  certain  plates  of  lUkl 

/^r\     beaftsy  and  fiflies,  made  this  mark«  I 

Jl  \1^      AUxamUr  Badiali^  a  painter  and  aiyavn  of  A-l 

bgna ;  and  Another  Bofsj  a  native  of  Franci^  alio  ofid  this  mulil 

FLATTERY  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  a  woman  iaal 
aflbded  wanton  habit,  playing  upon  a  flute  $  a  buck  at  iff  I 
feet  bSt  afleep,  with  a  bee-hive  by  her  fide.  I 

The  bw:k  denotes  flattery, becaufe  he  is  fo  chamuid  with  at\ 
fick,  that  he  lets  himfdf  be  taken ;  the  bees  are  a  true  embknl 
of  it,  carrying  honey  in  their  mouth,  and  a  feaet  fting  in  (hoc  I 
taib.  I 

F.  L.  D.  CUtres  ixc.  the  mark  of  a  dealer  in  prints.  I 

T$  dye  vmllen  ftvffs^  &c  a  FLESH  oJEnst.  I 

•  Firfl:  boil  the  fluff  or  cloth  for  two  hours  in  a  GqiBor  male  I 
with  a  pound  of  alum^  a  pound  of  cakanM  Uarimr^  four  ontxs 
of  cerufsy  and  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  mfmkk  ;  then  tihit  { 
out,  leaving  the  fuds  over  the  fire;  and  the  next  morning  pe* 
pare  a  liquor  made  with  two  pounds  of  good  leather  miedi, 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Orleans^  two  ounces  ^tmrmtrici^  ud  aa 
ounce  and  half  of  aqua  firtif. 

Jmtber. 

When  you  have  a  mind  to  dye  filk,  linen,  or  cottons  wkb 
Brajile  wood,  take  two  ounces  df  BraJiU  foi  a  pair  of  cot- 
ton ftockings,  and  an  ounce  of  galb,  and  alfo  two  ounces  of  Bra- 
ftUy  and  an  ounce  of  alum ;  and  pafs  them  through  each  dye 
twice,  till  the  dye  becomes  as  clear  as  water,  and  tbqr  wiD  be 
of  a  beautiful  flefli  colour,  even  to  admiration. 

Another. 

Boil  the  cloth  for  an  hour  m  a  liquor  made  with  thM  pounds 
and  a  half  of  alunij  four  ounces  of  cerufs^  and  tl^ee  ounces  of 
arfenick  ;  pour  off  the  water,  and  rinfe  tfie  fhiflF  in*  running  wa- 
ter, and  then  make  a  liquor  of  eight  pounds  of  madiir^  and 
two  ounces  oi  fal  armofdack  y  let  them  lie  a  ni(^  to  diflblvel 
then  boil  them  a  little,  adding  one  ounce  of  poi^e^s  i  then 
pour  Tome  of  this  upon  the  fhin  in  the  other  kettle  |  and  u  of- 
ten as  it  is  poured  on,  fo  often  you  dye,  fo  that  you  mar  lesfe 
ofF  when  it.  is  light  dyed,  or  deepen  it  as  you  pleafe ;  and  if  you 
would  have  it  very  deep,  mix  with  the  pot-afikes  an  oonoe  and 
an  half  of  hrax^  and  that  will  alfo  give  it  a  beaucifid  kftre. 

■ 

Jbnhpr 


Another  FLESH  colour. 
'fot  every  pound  of  woollen,  boil  in  a  little  water  one  ounce 
oF  tartar^  and  half  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  o^Jtarch ;  skim  the 
liquor,  then  put  in  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cochineal^  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  Jlarch^  an  ounce  of  aqua  fortis^  with  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  Englijh  tin^  and  an  ounce  of  rain  water. 

Firft  make  the  water  boil  with  the  tartar  and  Jlarchj  and 
afterwards  put  in  the  reft  of  the  ingredients  ;  which  boil  toge- 
ther, and  put  in  the  ware,  and  boil  it  in  the  liquor  for  an  hour, 
juid  the  work  is  done. 

Another, 
Boil  in  fair  water  two  ounces  of  white  wlm  tartar^  Jiarcb 
^our  one  ounce,  of  juice  of  lemons  as  much,  cream  of  tartar 
Jialf  an  ounce,  and  as  much  turmerick  as  will  lie  upon  the  point 
of  a  knife.  When  thefe  have  boil'd,  put  in  an  ounce  of  cochi- 
jualf  and  a  fmall  time  after  two  ounces  of  aqua  fortis^  in  which 
two  drams  of  tin  hath  been  difiblv'd,  and  boil  the  ware  an  hour 
in  this  liquor. 

J  paler  FLESH  COLOUR. 
This  dye  muft  be  made  juft  as  the  laft,  except  that  there  muft 
be  but  half  the  fame  quantity  of  ingredients,  and  that  without 
any  galls. 

A  Spaniih  FLESH  colour. 
For  every  pound  of  ware  take  two  ounces  of  tartar,  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  cochineal,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Jtarcb^  to 
which  add  half  an  ounce,  when  the  former  has  been  a  little 
while  in  the  fuds. 

Then,  having  diflblved  two  ounces  of  filings  of  tin  in  three 
ounces  of  aqua  fortis  in  the  fun*fhine,  put  the  cochineal  into  the 
liquor  by  degrees ;  and  when  it  boib,  put  in  the  aquafortis,  and 
a  little  after  that,  put  in  the  goods  to  be  dyed,  adding  a  quarter 
of  an  bunce  of  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  moft  fubtile  tartar,  half 
an  ounce  of  ftarch,  half  an  ounce  of  lemon  juice,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  cochineal  \  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  as  you  fee* 
occafion. 

FLESH  colour,  to  dye. 
To  dye  an  incarnate  or  Flejh  colour  in  grain. 
Take  ftale  liquor  made  with  &ir  water  and  wheat  bran,  or 
four  tap-wort,  being  very  clear,  a  fufficient  quantity,  alum  bmib'd 
two  pounds  and  a  half,  red  tartar  bruifed  fmall  one  pound  ;  boil 
all  together,,  and  enter  twenty  yards  of  broad  cloth  -,  boil  and 
handle  it  well  for  three  hours;  after  which  cool  your  cloth,  and 
wafh  it  well ;  then  take  frelh  bran  liquor  (made  of  a  peck  of 
bran)  the  clear  liquor  a  fufficient  quantity,  grains  of  kermes  four 
ounces  dried  in  a  pewter  di(h  before  the  fire,  and  made  into  a 
fine  powdefj  red  argol  in  powder  four  ounces  -,  mix  all  thefe 

£  e  2  three 
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three  things  together,  and  make  them  boil ;  enter  yoor  dcA, 
and  handle  it,  boiling  it  three  quarters  of  an  bour  ftrao^y,  vi 
keeping  the  cloth  under  the  liquor;    then  cool  and  wiBiit 

welL 

Anothir  incarnate  cobur  in  grain. 

Take  fmall  beer,  alum  twenty  ounces,  red  tartmr  eight  001101; 

melt  or  diflblve;  then  enter  twenty  yards  of  fluff  or  ckct^  & 

and  boil  it  two  hours  and  a  half;  then  cool ;  let  it  lie  in  witti 

twenty-four  hours ;  after  which  walh  it  wdl.     Take  frir  wHer 

and  fmall  beer,  of  each  equal  parts,  a  fufficient  quantity^  gm 

in  fine  powder  an  ounce;  infufe  them  all  ntghc,  putting  inaKb 

a  little  wheat  floury  about  an  ounce ;  then  maloe  it  ready  tobd; 

enter  your  cloth. 

Another  incarnate^  or  Fle/h  cJ$ur. 

Firfl  boil  your  cloth  well  in  a  good  abim  water ;  take  it  (A 
hang  it  up  dropping,  and  let  it  dry.  Take  dear  bran  liquori 
fufficient  quantity,  cochineal  in  fine  powder  one  ounce,  tartif 
half  an  ounce ;  mix  and  make  almoft  a  boiling  lieat,  letting  it 
take  as  little  air  as  may  be ;  then  enter  your  doth,  and  handle  it 
as  quick  over  as  may  be  for  about  halt  an  hour  ;  after  wludii 
take  it  out,  wa(h  it  well  in  cold  water,  and  hang  it  up  to  dry. 
Another  incarnate  or  Flejb  colour^  called  a  raibtrry  red. 

Take^tfn  liquor  a  fufficient  quantity,  alum  three  pounds; 
boil  for  three  hours;  then  add  madder  four  pounds,  Brafk 
ground  four  ounces,  alum  one  ounce,  frefh  hran  liquor  a  fuffici- 
ent quantity  ;  boil,  and  then  enter  twenty  yards  of  camhkt 
ftufF,  but  not  boiling ;  keep  it  in  two  hours,  talce  it  out,  and 
wafli  it  well. 

To  dye  limn  or  fujlain  of  a  FLESH  c$Uur. 

For  every  pound  of  linen,  put  two  ounces  of  baftard  or  wiU 
faffron  in  a  bag,  and  lay  it  all  night  in  the  quantity  of  a  pail 
of  water  to  difTolve ;  throw  away  this  water,  and  take  another 
pail  of  water ;  and  having  taken  the  faffron  out  of  the  bag, 
rub  it  well  betwixt  your  hands,  and  wring  it  clean  out  of  the 
water ;  filter  the  liquor  that  none  of  the  faffron  be  loft,  and 
then  throw  it  away  ;  repeat  this  operation  as  long  as  the  faffren 
leaves  any  yellow  tinfture,  and  then  wring  it  out  dry  with  your 
hands. 

Then  take  a  little  lye  made  with  good  beech  afhes^  heat  i^ 
and  put  it  to  your  thus  prepared  faffron^  letting  it  lye  and  ffccp 
for  five  or  fix  hours ;  then  wring  it  out,  and  that  none  nof 
remain,  filter  the  lye  through  a  hair  fieve ;  then  throw  away 
the  faffron^  and  add  to  the  lye  an  equal  quantity  of  beer  vine- 
gar \  itir  it  about  very  well,  and  put  in  vour  pound  of  linen, 
letting  it  lie  in  the  liquor  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  then 
rinfe  it  clean  out,  and  it  will  be  of  a  very  good  crimibn  FUp> 

cokur 
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ai  colour ;  but  you  muft  take  care  to  ftir  the  linen  often  about,  to 
prevent  its  being  flak*d  and  unequally  dyed. 

To  dye  woollen^  JiUt^  worjiedy  or  yam^  of  a  FLESH  colour. 

.^       Firft  prepare  two  pails  full  of  (harp  lye  from  a  handful  of  beicb^ 

Tg  aOies  twice  boil'd ;  throw  a  pound  of  pot-ajhes  into  one  pail» 

^  j  and  heat  the  lye  in  a  brafs-kettle ;  and  when  the  alhes  are  dif- 

^  folv*d,  ftir  the  liquor  very  well  ;  brisk  up  the  fire,  and  then 

^  put   in  a  pound  of  flocks  or  (hreds  of  red  dyed  cloth;  hang 

^   the  kettle  over  the  fire ;  let  it  boil  for  fome  time,  and  ftir  It 

J  about  with  a  ftick;  then  fill  it  up  with  the  remaining  lye,  fcum 

it  clear,  and  as  it  boils  away  for  three  hours,  fill  it  up  with  ftale 

urine;  then  pafs  a  thread  of  yarn  through  it,  and  draw  it  thro' 

^     your  finger  to  examine  whether  there  are  any  hairs  hanging  to 

it,  and  if  they  do,  put  in  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  turmerick 

powdered  ;  ftir  it  well  about,  and  try  with  the  thread  of  yarn 

aigain,  whether  it  takes  a  red  as  you  would  have  it. 

If  you  would  have  the  goods  of  a  bieautiful  orange  colour^ 
then  pour  half  the  dye  into  another  vat,  and  put  the  goods  in- 
to it,  having  been  before  dyed  yellow  with  broom  or  dyers yel-' 
low  weed ;  and  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  dye  you  may 
put  the  whole  goods  (which  muft  not  be  alumed)  and  then 
cover  it  very  clofe»  that  no  fteam  may  evaporate  before  it  be 
cold. 

Then  put  about  two  palls  full  of  water  into  a  tub,  and  in 
it  rinfe  both  the  coburs  very  well ;  dry  them,  prefs  them,  and 
rinfe  them  again  in  fpring  water. 

If  you  would  have  the  ware  of  a  very  beautiful  Fle/h  colour, 
hang  the  kettle  (which  muft  be  of  brafs)  again  over  the  fire,  boil 
the  dye  to  fuds,  and  put  in  the  ware,  leaving  it  there  till  it  is 
cold ;  then  rinfe  it  in  the  fame  water,  which  you  have  before, 
but  take  a  fpedal  care  that  you  do  not  mingle  the  orange  and 
Flejh  colour  together. 

If  you  would  have  a  lighter  orange  colour,  hang  the  dye  again 
over  the  fire,  and  put  in  the  ware  that  has  been  dyed  yellow, 
and  let  it  lie  till  it  becomes  cold ;  then  rinfe  it,  as  the  Flejh  co^ 
lour  before. 

If  you  would  have  a  lighter  Fl!ejh  colour^  then  boil  the  dye 
again  to  fuds,  and  put  in  the  white  ware,  as  before,  and  rinfe 
it  out ;  and  fp,  if  you  would  dye  a  light  gold  colour,  i^c.  do  it 
as  befbiv,  and  take  the  water  wherein  you  have  rinfed  your  for-^ 
mer  ware,  and  boil  or  heat  it,  and.  then  put  in  thexjuantity  of 
a  pigeon's  egg  of  a/tfffi ;  after  which,  put  in  the  ware  that  is  dyed 
either  blue  or  yelhw^  and  let  it  lie  in  it  till  it  is  cold,  and  then 
rinfe  it  out* 

Ee  3  Ti 
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To  dye  SILK  FLESH  colour  or  INCARNADINL 

For  every  pound  of  (ilk,  put  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Jffi- 

fil ;  Iboil  it,  ftrain  it  through  a  fieve,  and  pour  frefli  cold  mier 

upon  it.     While  it  is  warm,  put  in  the  filk,  leaving  it  intS 

it  hath  drawn  all  the  ftrength  out  of  the  dye  ;  then  linie  aoi 

dry  it. 

To  dye  SILK  the  beautiful  Spanifh  FLESH  e§Iour  or  CAR- 
NATION. 

Firft  prepare  and  alum  your  filk  as  for  erimfon^  and  for  efsy 
pound  of  filk,  take  four  pounds  of  wild  faffron^  which  put  into 
U,  thick  back ;  throw  it  into  feveral  waters,  and  work  it  ibkoE. 
till  the  water  comes  from  it  clear  \  then  take  the  faiFron  out  oi 
the  bag,  fqueeze  it,  and  rub  it  with  your  hands  till  it  is  dn, 
putting  it  into  another  veflel;  afterwards  for  every  pound  offii 
take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pot  afhes,  and  rub  them  well  into 
the  faffroH  in  a  clean  veflel  3  and  after  that,  if  it  be  neceflarji 
it  may  be  rubb*d  again. 

When  all  this  has  been  done,  divide  the  fafFron  into  two 
parts,  and  take  a  bag   fo  thick  that  the  pot-afhes  cannot  get 
thro',  when  it  is  tied  up ;  put  one  part  of  the  lafFron  into  the 
t>agf  and  pour  clear  water  upon  it  in  the  kettle ^  till  the  ftren^ 
of  the  fafFron  is  boil'd  out  \  then  for  every  pound  of  filk,  ob 
half  a  pint  of  lime  juice,  and  divide  that  alfo  into  two  partSi 
and  to  each  part  of  fafFron,  add  one  part  of  lime  juice ;  then 
take*the  dry  filk,  and  flir  it  up  and  down  in  the  kettle,  in  which 
the  loofepartof  the  fafFron  is,  for  thefpace  of  an  hour;  then  let 
it  be  very  well  wrung  and  pafs'd  thro'  the  kettle  where  the  bag  !$> 
and  for  an  hour  continually  fliried  \  then  let  it  be  wrung  out 
and  dry'd  in  a  dark  place,  and  not  in  a  clear  light,  and  it  will 
be  of  the  beautiful  colour  defircd. 

To  make  FLOCK  CLOTH  hangings. 

Spread  coarfc  canvafs  upon  an  even  floor  or  table,  and  hav- 
ing flocks  or  fhreds  of  woollen  ground  as  fm^ill  as  duft,  and 
the  cloth  being  fiz'd  over  with  good  flrong  fize  while  it  is  wet, 
fift  the  flocks  through  a  flne  fieve,  which  when  you  have  done, 
run  a  roller  of  wood  or  iron  over  the  piece  to  prefs  them  down 
clofe,  and  fo  fuffcr  them  to  dry  in  the  (hade,  lift  the  fun  or  fire 
parch  them,  or  make  them  crack ;  and  when  they  are  dry,  brulh 
them  over  lightly  with  alum  water,  and  fo  draw  your  deiign 
with  black  and  red-lead,  charcoal  black,  or  any  other  colour, 
and  it  will  at  a  dillance  look  like  tapeftry,  and  be  very  lafling 
in  a  room  where  no  great  fires  are  made, 

FLORA,  the  Goddcfs  of  flowers,  is  rcprcfcntcd  in  a  black 
fnantle. 

FRANCIS 


FLO 

FRANCIS  FLORIS,  born  in  the  year  1520,  fcholaj 
Lambert  Lombard^  and  ftudied  AUchael  Angilo  \  llv'd  ^tAni 
and  in  Italy j  excell'd  in  hiftory,  died  in  the  year  1570,  a] 
fifty  years. 

FLOWERS.  It  is  moft  delightful  to  paint  flowers,  not 
only  becaufe  of  their  luftre,  but  alfo  becaufe  they  take  up  but  lit« 
tie  time,  and  require  hardly  any  time  to  do  them ;  it  is  all  plea- 
fure  and  no  trouble.  You  fpoU  a  face  if  you  make  one  eye  a 
little  higher  than  the  other,  if  you  make  a  fmall  nofe  or  a  large 
mouth,  and  (o  on  of  the  other  features.  But  the  fear  of  thefe 
proportions  never  troubles  the  mind  when  you  are  about  Fhivers^ 
for  except  they  be  quite  out  of  the  wav  indeed,  you  fpoil  no- 
thing, and  accordingly  moft  of  the  Quahty  who  apply  themfelves 
to  painting,  concern  themfelves  with  nothing  but  Floweis.  You 
muft  however  learn  to  copy  a  little  exa6Uy ;  and  for  this  branch 
of  miniature,  as  well  as  for  the  reft,  I  refer  to  dame  nature  as 
your  only  guide  3  work  then  after  natural  flowers,  and  fearch 
for  their  tints  and  various  colours  upon  your  pallet.  A  little  prac* 
tice  will  eafily  bring  you  to  be  expert  in  this ;  and  in  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  you  at  firft,  I  will  (hew  you,  continuing  my 
defign,  how  to  paint  fome  of  them ;  it  is  not  always  you  can 
have  natural  Flowers^  which  fee  under  their  proper  articles,  and 
you  may  be  often  obliged  to  copy  from  prints,  where  you  fee 
nothing  but  graving. 

Vbje  colouring  <f  YLOVfW.S. 

1.  The  corn  Flmver.  \At  this  be  done  with  blui  mixt  with 
(bme  white ;  (hadow  with  indigo^  and  alfo  with  blui  and  white, 

2.  Xhe  marygold  is  to  be  done  with  yellow  orpiment  and  mini* 
urn ;  ihadow  with  vermilion  and  late  mixt  with  minium^  and 
heightened  with  whi4e  and  majiicote. 

3.  The  clove  gilli/hwerorjuly  Flower»  Do  this  with  fine 
lake  mixt  with  white  i  fhade  it  with  brown  laie^  and  heighten 
it  with  laie  mixt  with  white ;  the  fpeckling  or  fpotting  of  it  i9 
done  with  lake.  Thofe  which  are  lighter  with  a  lighter  red 
upon  a  pure  white;  thofe  like  flames  with  vermilion  and  Mke, 
which  (bade  with  a  ftronger  lake;  and  fpeckle  the  white  with 
lake  and  vermilion  to  refemble  the  life. 

Lay  thegreep  ftalks  or  branches  and  leaves  with  Berghgreen^ 
and  (hade  with  fap-green* 

4.  The  white  rofe  is.  to  be  done  With  flake-white ;  ftiade  with 
white  and  black  (but  the  chief  fhadows  with  a  ftronger  black) 
and  heighten  with  white. 

The  little  thrums  (which  fome  call  feeds)  in  the  middle  of  the 
rofe,  lay  them  with  ma/licote^  and  madow  with  minium^  a:.  1 
heighten  with  white, 

E  c  4  s*  ^ 
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9.  72«  Jinmii  ry>.  po  k.ofcrjntb  J^«  nizt  with  Hiiki 
fljtkdBW  with  the  fimi,  mixt  "il^  ain  /ff<f^,  and  fadgitm  vi 

■  Let  the  grHH  lekvts  be  Iiid  bite  with  verdegrtafi  mixtt* 
Ante  Frtiub  brrry-grtm ;  fludf  with  vtrdegrtafi  mixt  wrtb^ 
fntM,    tnd  tnrfke  the   ftdki  fitanrtiac  browner  with  km 

6.  JM  r^.  Ixf  this  mr  «idi  Bne  late  auxt  vtth  o^: 
fliide  it  ivirainiai  UVi  arid  '1iei|^Keii  it  wicfa  taJtt  nwaiii 
IcibV/. 

7.  7*  tW^  a  tt/t>.  Dnw  h  £rft  viA  bl^k-liad  npce 
white  ground  1  then  ibiide  it  1  Hftle  as  for  a  wMte  flower  nd 
thin  ludim  init  or  with  gruiij  >(&u>  hilt, ''  or  whli  Hathid 
ground  with  tt^^iMiiMfM-. 

Then  lay  on  thtf  cokiun  refenfltitig  nature,  which  being  drft  I  ^ei 
flwde  with  a  higher  tdkiiir,  Uid  dien  farther,  fhadow  it  accon- 1  g* 
ing  to  the  nature  of  (He  FUwtr.  \      t^ 

So  that  being  finifh'd,  it  iriaj  be  like^amey  rtd,  bhi  bit, 
furflty  Jh«tttdt  or  otbCrwif^  in  imitation  of  the  life. 

FOLIAGE,  a  clirter  or  aflembhgc  of  flowers.  Jaw*. 
branches,  i^c.  It  ii  particulaily  aid  for  the  rcprcfentatiou  <A 
fiid)  flowers,  leaves,  bnnChO,  rinds,  i^e.  whether  natural  or 
Artificial,  ui'd  as  in  iniichinents  on  capitals^  freezes^  {x£- 
aienls,  fjc. 

FOLIATING?  Looking  gla&plales.     The  plates  baraig 

SILVERING  i  been  p«M'd,  Ire  next  to  be  foliaccd  ot  fl- 
nr'd,  whidi  Is  perferm'd  after  Ae  following  manner  : 

A  thin  blotting  paper  is  fprcad  on  a  table,  and  fprmklcd  with 
fine  chalk ;  and  then  a  fine  lamina  or  leaf  of  tin,  called  ftil,  tt 
laid  over  the  paper  ;  upon  this  mercury  is  poured,  which  h 
equally  to  be  djflributed  over  the  leaf  with  a  hare's  foot  or  cot- 
ton. Over  the  leaf  is  laid  a  clean  paper,  and  over  that  tlic  gb& 
plate. 

The  glafs  plate  it  pref^'d  down  with  the  r^bt  ^and,  znd 
the  paper  is  drawn  gently  out  with  the  left ;  which -bring  d(M^ 
the  plaic  is  covered' with  a  thicker  paper,  and  Idaiicta  With  a 
greater  weight,  that  the  fuperfluoos  Tncrcury  taayhi  tfrffto  at*} 
and  the  tin  adhere  more  dofely  to  the  glafs. 

When  it  is  dried,  the  weight  is  removed,  and  tlie  lodtiflg- 
glafs  is  complcie. 

Some  add  an  ounce  of  mercury  to  half  an  ounce  of  marcapt 
melted  by  thefire-i  and  left  the  nurtMr^lhould  evaporate  in  fii^cMtk, 
pour  it  into  cold  water,  and  when coid,  fqueeze  it  ttira^s ddth 
or  leather. 

Some  alfo  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  lead  and  rfii'to  tbe 
marco/ilc,  that  the  glafs  may  dry  the  fooner. 

FOLLY 


FOR 

I  FOLLY  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  t  perfon  at  man's 
(ffaite,  in  a  long  black  garment,  laughing,  riding  upon  a  hobby 
lorfe,  holding  in  one  hand  a  whirligig  of  paile-board,  and 
jilays  the  fool  with  children,  who  make  him  twirl  it  by  the 
vrind. 

•  FMy  is  only  a^ng  contrary  to  due  decorum  and  the  common 
cuftom  of  men,  delighting  in  childifli  coys  and  things  of  little 
moment. 

FORCE  of  ELOQUENCE  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  a 
woman  in  a  decent  grave  habit,  holding  Mercury\  rod  in  her 
hand ;  a  lion  under  her  feet. 

This  demonftrates,  that  force  and  firength  give  place  to  the 
eloquence  of  thofe  whofe  tongues  are  well  bung ;  for  w^  per- 
ceive the  unruly  mob,  though  threatning  deftru&ton,  are  pre* 
fently  appeafed,  and  lay  down  their  arms  fo  foon  as  they  hear  a 
grave  eloquent  perfon  demonftrate  the  danger  of  the  riot,  and 
their  boifterous  huzza's  are  all  on  a  fudden  huihed  into  filencey 
and  they  tamely  fubmit  to  his  dictates. 

FORCE  of  JUSTICE  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  a  lady 
in  royal  apparel,  crowned,  about  to  fit  down  upon  the  back  of 
a  lion,  and  feems  to  lay  her  hand  upon  her  fword,  which  de- 
notes juftice,  as  the  lion  does  ftrength ;  fo  that  the  ftrength  of 
the  lacter  fubmits  to  the  former,  /.  /.  juftice. 

FORCE  of  LOVE  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  a  naked 
ftripling,  refembling  Cupid  fmiling,  with  wings  on  his  ihoulders, 
holding  a  dolphin  in  one  hand,  and  a  garland  of  flowers  in  the 
other,  to  (hew  the  power  of  love  both  by  fea  and  land  through 
the  univerfe. 

The  empire  of  Cupid  is  fbmetimes  imitated  by  his  fitting  in 
a  chariot,  drawn  by  two  tioAs,  with  his  hand  held  up  towards 
heaven,  from  whence  fall  arrows  and  flames  that  give  place  to 
hone,  for  Jupiter  is  not  exempt  from  them. 

FORCE  of  VIRTUE  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  a  very 

bandfome  young  man,  called  Billerophm^  mounted  upon  Piga- 

fusj  who  with  a  fpear  kills  a  chimera  which  allegorically  fignifies 

a  certain  multiform  variety  of  vices.  The  etymology  of  his  name 

denotes  a  killer  of  vice. 

FORE- SHORTENING  in  drawing,  fignifies  the  drawing 
a  thing  as  it  appears  to  the  eye,  and  not  every  part  to  its  full 
length  and  proportion ;  but  to  make  thofe  parts  fhorter  whole 
full  length  and  bignefs  is  hid  from  our  fight. 

As  if  you  would  draw  an  horfe  (landing  fore-right,  looking^ 
as  it  were,  full  in  your  face,  vou  muft  of  neceffity  Fon-Jb^rtm 
his  hinder  parts,  becaufe  his  ndes  and  flanks  do  not  appear  to  you 
|n  their  fa\\  latitude. 


FOR 

In  like  manner,  if  you  were  to  draw  a  (hip  fituated  fore-rl^ 
there  can  appear  to  you  only  her  fore- part,  the  reft  bebgU 
from  your  fight,  and  therefore  muft  not  be  exprefs'd. 

Wherefore  you  muft  obferve  this  rule  always,  rather  tofrj 
ferve  the  vifible  proportion  of  things  than  their  proper  and  tfi-i 
ral  by  meafure  ;  for  the  eye  and  underftanding  together,  bo;! 
direfied  by  the  art  of  profpeiflive  ought  to  be  the  guide  aiMli»| 
fure  to  judge  of  drawing  and  painting. 

Obferve  therefore  in  all  Fon-Jhortenings^  that  there  mt  )A 
a  proportion  obfervM,  according  to  the  judgment  of  thec)t.| 
that  what  limbs  do  appear  may  agree  in  proportion,  as  vdDsj 
Fore-Jhortening, 

Nothing  muft  be  exprefs'd  in  drawing,  but  what  will  aco^l 
with  nature  in  every  point,  as  if  you  were  to  draw  a  man  tin' 
ing  his  head  over  hb  (houlder,  you  muft  not  make  him  turnat^ 
wind  more  than  nature  will  permit,  nor  muft  any  other  a£bis 
be  forced  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature,  nor  muft  any  thing  ooikI 
fhort  of  it  \  but  though  nature  is  not  to  be  ftrain'd  beyoniiB 
bounds,  yet  it  fliould  be  exprefs'd  to  the  higheft  pitch. 

So  if  you  were  to  exprefs  a  man  in  any  violent  a£iion,asfig)^-  \ 
ing,  either  ftrikingor  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  ftroke;  or  as  ' 
in  running  or  wreftling  or  leaping,  or  any  other  violent  affioai 
you  muft  not  exprefs  any  of  thefe  in  a  pofture  that  cannot  agree 
with  the  motion  of  nature,  and  that  a  man  cannot  imiute  witk 
bis  body,  and  the  like  as  to  all  things  elfe ;  for  nature  muft  be 
the  parent  and  pattern  of  all  kinds  of  draughts. 

Of  drawing  a  FORERIGHT  nakid  figure. 

To  draw  a  good  naked  figure  very  well  is  one  of  the  moft 
difficult  performances  in  painting,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  done  weil 
without  underftanding  anatomy. 

In  doing  this,  fitft  ftrike  a  line  perpendicular  as  long  as  you 
defign  the  figure,  and  then  divide  that  line  into  (b  many  divi- 
fions  or  parts,  as  you  defign  the  proportion ;  the  common  or 
ordinary  proportion  is  eight  meafures  or  hcads^  whereof  the 
head  is  reckoned  one  of  the  cicht.  See  the  articles  HEADS, 
FACES,  PROPORTIONS,  MEASURES,  tff. 

Always  begin  with  the /;*Wfirft,  becaufe  t lie  body  is  alwajs 
proportioned  to  the  head ;  then  divide  the  head  into  four  equal 
parts,  the  firft  for  the  h(ilr\  the  fecond  for  the  forehead \  the 
third  for  the  nfe ;  the  fourth  for  the  7n:uih  and  chin. 

But  a  painter  is  not  bound  cxaflly  to  this  rule  when  he  draws 
to  the  life ;  becaufe  thefe  rules  were  intended  for  no  other  ufc 
than  to  create  the  idea  of  fuch  and  fuch  proportions  firft  in  our 
brain,  and  to  prevent  diawing  in  an  extravagant  and  prepofterous 
proportion.     For  faces  differ  one  from  another,  foine  have  long 

^ofes^  Others  fhort,  fome  an  high  forehead,  others  a  low  one  \ 

ihe 


FOR 

|ihe  diftance  betwixt  the  nofe  and  chin  ii  longer  in  fome  than  in 
^plhers. 

f  Then  having  sketchM  out  .the  line  and  fram'd  the  head,  pro- 
^ceed  downwards,  and  one  head's  length  from  the  chin  you  draw 
''the  breads,  the  third  reacheth  to  the  navel,  the  fourth  to  the 
'''privities,  the  fifth  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  the  fixth  to  the 
P'lower  part  of  the  knee,  the  feventh  to  the  fmall  of  the  leg,  and 
'the  eighth  to  the  fole  of  the  foot. 

.  Obferve  to  draw  the  fhoulders  at  the  extremities  or  broadeft 
I  part  to  be  two  heads  and  an  half  broad,  the  breadth  of  the  hips 
^  to  be  but  the  diftance  of  two  heads,  the  arm  to  be  fix  meafures 
^'  of  the  head  long ;  but  if  you  reckon  the  breafts  in,  they  make 
.  eight,  when  the  arms  are  extended  out. 
'  Alfo  take  notice  that  when  the  arm  hangs  down,  it  reaches 
within  a  fpan  of  the  knee. 

In  proceeding  downwards,  take  care  to  place  all  the  mufcles 
in  their  right  and  proper  places  according  to  nature,  as  they  are 
obferv'd  in  the  life ;  for  there  are  no  certain  rules  for  the  placing 
them. 

Therefore  it  will  be  very  advantageous  to  draw  very  much 
after  the  life,  and  after  good  prints  of  anatomy  and  ftatues, 
and  anatomies  of  plaifter  of  Parisy  which  is  the  only  way  to 
arrive  at  the  drawing  a  naked  figure  well. 

FORTUNE  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  a  naked  woman, 
having  an  enfign  or  veil  over-fhadowing  her,  ftanding  upon  a 
globe  or  ball. 

Laffantius  fays,  that  fortune  is  a  vain,  idle  and  fenfelefsname, 
fliewing  forth  man's  weaknefs  in  attributing  any  thing  thereto  ; 
which  Tully  confirms,  when  he  fays,  that  this  name  of  fortune 
was  firft  brought  in  to  cover  the  ignorance  of  man. 

Paufanias  fays,  that  her  mofl  ancient  form  was  that  which  Bu^ 
paius  made  in  Greece  in  (hape  of  a  woman,  upon  whofe'  head  was 
a  round  bail,  and  in  one  of  her  hands  a  cornucopia  \  (he  is  call'd 
the  blind  goddefs  and  partial  lady,  by  reafon  of  the  beftowing  of 
her  unconflant  SMid  mutable  favours. 

Macrobius  fays,  flie  was  firfl  fet  forth  with  wings  on  her 
flioulders  (to  (hew  that  (he  was  always  at  hand  among  men)  and 
had  by  her  fide  the  rudder  of  a  (hip,  to  (hew  that  (he  rules  and 
commands ;  (he  herfelf  being  plac'd  upon  a  wfieel,  holding  in 
her  rightrhand  a  golden  b^U,  and  in  the  other  a  whip,  (hewing 
where  (he  fmil'd  wealth  and  honour ;  and  where  (he  frown'd 
crofTes  and  mifery  (hould  follow. 

In  Mgypt  (he  was  depiSed  like  a  lady  turning  a  great  glafs 
wheel,  on  whofe  top  were  many  men  playing ;  others  climbing  up, 
and  others  having  attain'd  it  precipitating  themfclv^  ^d  felling 
flown  again. 
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GOOD  FORTUNE  is  reprefented  in  painting,  hf^^X     ^ 

man  about  to  fit  down,    leaning  her  right    arm  upon  iwU|| 
infiead  of  the  celeftial  globe  \  and  holding  a   cprntuifU  iik>|     ^ 
left-hand.  I      ' 

As  the  wheel  is  fometlmes  up  and  fometimcs  down,  bie\ 
tune  changes.    The  cornucopia  denotes   her   being  adifpfacl 
the  riches  and   good  things  of  this  world  ;    and  the  whedk8|| 
continually  in  motion,  (hews  fortune  b  fickkand  ever  and i 
changes,  fometimes  abafin^  one  and  exalting  another. 

F.  P.  fignifies  Francis  Frimaticcio  or  Fratuijc9  PanmpnA 
who  fometimes  put  an  F  only  in  his  wooden  cuts,  cng^' 
with  three  tools. 

F.  P.  I.  V.  Bonaftus.  Thefeletten  are  found  in  a  iihm 
of  Francefco  Primaticcioy  engrav'd  by  yulio  Raman§. 

BAPllSTA  FRANCE,  a  VemUan^  fcholar  of  Af«W^ 
Angela^  liv'd  at  Romcy  Florence  and  Venice^  excell*d  in  hifliQi] 
paincinc:,  died  in  the  year  1561. 

FOUNDERY  is  tiie  art  of  melting  and  cafting  all  <bm  (i 
metals,  particularly  brafs,  iron,  i^c. 

The  FOUNDERY  of  fmall  works  or  the  manner  of  oBini 
in  fand. 

The  fand  us*d  by  Founders  in  cafting  of  brafs,  copper,  (fc> 
is  of  a  yellowifli  colour,  pretty  foft  and  greafy  ;  but  having  ben 
once  us*d  becomes  black,  by  reafon  of  the  charcoal  duft  ud  ^ 
the  moulds. 

Every  time  this  fand  is  us'd,  it  is  wrought  and  tew'd  fevoil 
times  over  in  a  board  about  a  foot  fquare,  plac*d  over  a  kind  o( 
trunk  or  box  into  which  it  may  fall  from  oiFthe  board. 

This  tewing  is  performed  with  a  roller  or  cylinder,  about  two 
foot  in  length,  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  fort  of  kiufe 
made  of  the  blade  of  a  fword  ;  with  thefe  two  inftruments  they 
alternatively  roll  and  cut  the  fand,  and  at  length  turn  it  down 
into  the  box  underneath. 

Then  they  take  a  wooden  board  or  table  of  a  length  and 
breadth  proportionable  to  the  quantity  of  things  tobe  caft  $  round 
which  they  put  a  frame  or  ledge,  and  thus  make  a  fort  of  mould. 

This  mould  is  fillM  with  the  fand  before  prepar'd,  and  a  little 
moifttned. 

When  this  has  been  done,  they  take  models  or  patterns  (ci- 
ther of  wood  or  metal)  of  the  things  they  would  caft,  and  thcfe 
they  apply  on  the  mould  prefCng  them  down  into  tlie  land  fi)  as 
to  ie;.ve  their  form  indented. 

Along  the  middle  of  the  mould  is  laid  half  a  little  cylinder 
of  brafs,  which  is  to  be  the  mafter  jet  or  canal  for  miming  the 
metal  i  being  fo  difposM  as  to  touch  the  ledge  at  one  fide,  and 
only  to  reach  to  the  laft  pattern  on  the  other. 
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From  this  are  placM  iisveral  leflef  jets  or  branches  reaching  to 
x:h  pattern,  whereby  the  metal  is  conveyed  through  the  whole 
ipme. 

■  Having  thus  finifli'd  the  firft  frame,  they  turn  it  upfide  down 
^  take  out  the  patterns  from  t*"     fand,  in  order  to  which  they 
rft  loofen  them  a  little  all  rouiid,  with  a  fmall  cutting  inftru- 
iiient. 

r  The  counter-part  or  other  half  of  the  mould  is  done  after  the 
lame  manner,  with  the  (ame  patterns  in  a  mould  exaftly  like  the 
prmcTy  excepting  that  it  has  pins,  that  entring  the  holes  an- 
iWer  to  them  in  the  other  cafe,  that  when  the  two  are  join'd 
fogether,  the  two  cavities  of  the  pattern  fall  exadly  on  each 
.dtber. 

The  frame  having  been  thus  moulded,  is  carried  to  the  melter 
or  founder ;  who  after  enlarging  the  principal  jet  of  the  canal 
of  the  counter-part  with  2^  kind  of  knife,  and  adding  the  crofs 
jets,  or  canals  to  the  feveral  patterns  to  both,  and  fprinkling 
them  over  with  mill-duft,  fets  them  to  dry  in  a  furnace. 

When  both  parts  of  the  mould  are  fufficiently  dry'd,  they  are 
both  join'd  together  by  the  means  of  pins ;  and  to  prevent  their 
ftarting  or  flipping  alide  by  the  force  of  the  metal  which  is  to  be 
pour'd  in  flaming  hot,  through  a  hole  contrived  at  the  matter 
jet}  they  are  lock'd  in  a  kind  of  prefs,  either  with  fcrews,  or 
with  wedges,  if  the  mould  be  too  big^ 

The  moulds  having  been  thus  fet  into  the  prefi,  are  rang'd 
near  the  furnace  to  be  in  readinefs  to  receive  the  metal,  as  ic 
comes  out  of  the  crucible. 

While  they  are  thus  preparing  the  moulds,  the  metal  is 
put  in  fufion  in  an  earthen  crucible,  about  ten  inches  high  and 
four  in  diametef. 

The  furnace  in  which  the  metal  is  fet  for  fufion,  is  much 
like  a  fmith's  forge,  having  like  that  a  chimney  to  carry  oflT 
the  fmoke,  a  pair  of  bellows  to  blow  up  the  fire,  and  a  mafSve 
or  hearth  where  the  fire  is  made  which  chie^y  diftinguifhes  the 
furnace  from  the  forge. 

In  the  middle  of  it  b  a  fquare  cavity,  ten  or  twelve  inches 
wide,  which  goes  to  the.  vity  bottom.  It  is  divided  into  tv^o 
by  an  iron-grate,  the  upper  partition  ferves  to  hold  the  crucible 
and  the  fewel,  and  the  lower  to  receive  the  aihes. 

The  fewel  is  to  be  dry  wood,  which  when  it  is  well  lighted 
the  crucible  full  of  metal  is  fet  into  the  middle  of  it,  and  covered 
with  an  earthen  cover ;  and  a  tile  is  Igid  over  part  of  the  aper* 
ture  or  cavity  of  the  furnace,  to  incr^e  the  force  of  the  fire  be- 
fide  blowing  it  up  with  the  bellows. 

When  the  metal  is  brought  to  a  /fc^r,  i.  e.  to  be  .melted, 
they  fill  the  aucible  with  pieces  of  orafs,    beatfn  in  a  mortar 
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(Cutting  them  in  with  a  kind  of  iron  ladle,  hanng  i  ki|  lu 
at  the  end,  fbrm'd  into  a  kind  of  hollow  cylinder,  ontrfip 
the  ball  is  dropt. 

The  metal  being  all  melted,  the  cniciUe  is  taken  oat  of 
fire  by  a  pair  of  iron  tongs  (the  feet  of  which  are  bentdRlfr 
ter  to  embrace  the  top  of  the  crucibk)  to  the  mould,  into  lU 
he  pours  it,  by  the  hole  anfwering  to  the   mafler  jet  of  ei 
mould. 

And  thus  goes  on  from  one  to  another,    tiH  his  cndk 
emptied,  or  there  is  not  matter  enough  left  far  another  onHl       ]^ 

Then  calling  cold  water  on  the  moulds,  the  fiames  aicotal       ^ 
out  of  the  prefTes,    and  the  caft- works  out  of  the  £md  wUJ 
work'd  up  again  for  another  calling. 

Then  they  cut  oflF  the  jets,    and  deUver   the  work  to  dk 
perfons,  who  linilh  it. 

The  CASTING  offtatuts^  &c  I      { 

The  art  of  calling  llatues  in  brals  is  very  ancient ;  iflt" 
much  that  its  origin  was  fo  remote  and  oblcure,  that  ^/aj^a 
author  admirably  skilled  in  difcovering  the  inventors  of  other  at^ 
could  not  difcover  it.  ' 

All  that  we  can  learn  for  certain  is,  that  it  was  pra&iiMiaiti 
perfe£U{>n  lirft  among  the  Greeksy  and  afterwards  amonitlii 
Romans ;  and  that  the  number  of  ftatues  cofifecratcd  (DtheGfA 
and  hero's,  furpafs'd  ail  belief; 

This  talle  for  ftatues  was  carried  to  fuch  a  pitch,  tint  it  h* 
came  a'proverb,  that  in  Rome  the  people  of  biais  were  moreoh 
merous  than  the  Roman  people. 

Among  us,  the  calling  of  llatues  was  but  little  known  or  pnc- 
tis'd  before  the  feventeenth  century. 

The  method  of  CASTING  Jiatues  m^fens. 

There  are  three  things  chiefly  required  in  caSng  of  fiatuB} 
bulls,  bajjo  relievo*Sy  vafcs  and  other  works  of  (culptiire. 
•    The  mould  OT  core  (fo  call'd  oli  cosur  the  heart  in  French^  as 
being  the  heart  or  middle  of  thellatue)  is  a  rude,  lumpifh  figure, 
a  little  refembling  the  llatue  delign'd  to  be  caft. 

It  is  rais'd  on  an  iron-grate  llrong  enough  to  bear  it,  and  is 
llrengthened  on  the  iniide  with  feveral  bars  or  ribs  of  iron* 

It  may  be  made  indifferently  of  two  forts  of  matter,  as  the 
work-man  pleafes,-v/z.  potter's  earth  mixt  up  with  horfe  dung 
and  hair ;  or  of  plaifter  of  Paris  mixt  with  fine  brick-duft. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  moulds  in  ftatues  is  to  lellen  their  weight, 
and  fave  the  expence  of  iHetal.  In  bells  it  takes  up  all  the  in- 
fide>  and  it  preferves  the  vsifcant  fpace  where  the  clapper  is  hung* 

In  great  guns  it  forms  the  whole  barrel  from  the  mouth  to 
the  breech,  and  in  mortal 9  the  barrel  and  chamber. 

The  wax  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  ftatue  defignM  in  wax. 

If 
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If  it  be  a  piece  of  fculpture,  the  wax  muft  be  all  of  the  fodp* 
|>f*s  own  hand,  who  ufually  fafhions  it  on  the  mould  itfelf. 
'  It  may  be  wrought  apart  in  cavities  moulded  or  form'df  oil 

model,  and  afterwards  difpos'd  and  arranged  on  the  ribs  of 
x>n  over  the  grate  as  before ;  filling  the  vacant  fpace  in  the 
diddle  with  liquid  plaifter  and  brick-duft ;  by  which  means  the 
aould  or  core  is  formed  in  proportion  as  the  fculptor  carries  on 
he  wax. 

When  the  wax  (which  is  to  be  the  intended  thickne&  of  the 
Detal)  is  finifliM,  there  are  little  waxen  tubes  fitted  perpendicu- 
arly  to  it,  from  top  to  bottom,  to  ferve  both  as  jets  for  the 
x>nveyance  of  the  metal  to  all  parts  of  the  work,  and  as  vent 
!ioles  to  give  paflTage  to  the  air,  which  wouM  otherwife  occaiioa 
great  diforder,  when  the  hot  metal  came  to  encompafs  it 

The  weight  of  the  metal,  that  the  figure  will  take  up,  k  ad- 
jiifted  by  the  weight  of  the  wax ;  ten  pounds  of  metal  being  al* 
iow*d  to  one  pound  of  wax. 

The  work  now  wants  nothing  but  its  (hell,  with  wbkh  it 
is  to  be  cover'd,  and  this  is  a  kind  of  cruft  or  coat  laid  over  the 
wax,  and  which  being  of  a  foft  matter  and  even  at  firft  liquid^ 
eafily  takes  and  prefervctt  the  impreffion  of  every  part  of  it» 
which  it  afterwards  communicates  to  the  metal ;  upon  its  taking 
the  place  of  the  wax  between  the  ihell  and  the  mould.    "^ 

The  matter  of  this  outward  (hell  or  cover  is  varied,  accord- 
ing as  the  difierent  lays  oxjirata  are  apply 'd* 

The  firft  is  a  compofition  of  putty  and  old  crucibles  well 
ground  and  fifted,  and  work'd  up  with  water  to  the  confidence 
of  a  colour  fit  for  painting. 

Accordingly  it  is  apply'd  with  a  pencil,  laying  It  feven  or  eight 
times  over ;  letting  it  dry  betwixt  whiles. 

For  the  fecond  coating  they  lay  horfes  dung,  and  natural  earth 
to  the  former  compofition,  and  the  third  impreffion  is  only 
horfes  dung  and  earth. 

Laftly,  the  (hell  is  fini(h*d  by  laying  on  feveral  more  coats 
or  impreffions  of  this  laft  matter,  rendred  very  thick  with  the 
hand. 

The  (hell  being  thus  finUh'd  is  ftrengthened  and  fecur'd  by  fe- 
veral bands  or  girts  of  iron  wound  round  it  at  half  a  foot  diftance 
from  each  other,  and  fattened  at  the  bottom  to  the  grate  under 
the  ftatue,  and  at  top  to  a  circle  of  iron  where  they  all  termi- 
nate. 

Here  it  is  to  obferv'd,  that  if  the  ftatue  be  too  big,  that  it 
will  not  be  eafy  to  move  the  mould  when  thus  provided,  it  muft. 
be  wrooght  upon  the  fpot  where  it  is  to  be  caft. 

This  may  be  performed  two  ways ;  the  firft  is  by  digging  a 
fquare  hole  in  the  gro^nd^  much  larger  than  the  moukt  that  is. 

to 
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to  be  made  in  it;  and  the  waUs  of  it  muft  be  Tbi'd  viA 
ftone  or  brick. 

At  the  bottom  muft  be  a  hole  of  the  lame  materiikiidi 
kind  of  furnace,  whofe  aperture  muft  be  outward. 

In  this  a  fire  muft  be  lighted  to  dry  the  mould  and 
to  melt  the  max. 

Over  this  furnace  is  plac'd  the  grate,  and  on  tfab  tbe  mii 
(5fc.  frame  as  is  above  (hewn. 

In  the  laft  place,  at  one  of  the  edges  of  the  fipiaie  (k 
other  large  furnace  is  to  be  made  for  f«^Wng  the  medl 
hereafter  mentioned. 

In  the  other  method,  it  is  fufficient  to  work  tfib  mould 
ground  ;  but  with  tbe  fame  precaution  of  a  fiinuice  and  a 
underneath. 

When  this  has  been  fioifh'd,  four  walb  are  to  be  run  upi  ii 
by  the  fide  thereof  a  maffive  made  for  a  melting  fiimaoe. 

As  for  the  reft  the  method  is  the  fame  in  bocb. 

The  mould  being  finifh'd  and  indos'd  between  four  wA 
whether  under  ground  or  above  it ;  a  modeiate  fire  noA  k 
lighted  under  it,  and  the  hole  covered  with  pbuiki,  tint  the  m 
may  melt  gently  down  ,  and  run  out  at  pipes  con^i  fr 
that  purpofe  at  the  foot  of  the  mould,  which  are  afterinilltD 
be  very  txzSdy  clos'd  with  earth,  as  fbon  as  all  the  wax  isor- 
lied  oft; 

When  this  is  done,  the  hole  is  fill'd  up  with  bricks  thiova  a 
at  random,  and  the  fire  in  the  furnace  augmented,  till  fuch  tm 
as  both  the  bricks  and  the  mould  become  red  hot  ^  whkh  ufudf 
happens  in  twenty  four  hours  time. 

Then  the  fire  being  extinguifh'd,  and  every  thing  cold  agibt 
the  bricks  are  taken  out,  and  their  place  is  fill'd  with  earth  inoi- 
ftened  and  a  little  beaten  to  the  top  of  tbe  mould,  in  order  D 
render  it  the  more  firm  and  fleady. 

Matters  being  carried  on  thus  far,  nothing  now  remains  to 
be  done,  but  to  melt  the  metal  and  run  it  into  the  mould. 

This  is  done  by  the  furnace  above,  which  is  made  in  the 
manner  of  an  oven,  with  three  openings ;  one  to  put  in  the 
wood,  another  for  a  vent,  and  a  third  for  the  metal  to  run  out 
at. 

This  laft  aperture  or  opening,  which  is  kept  very  qfofe,  il 
the  while  the  metal  is  melting,  a  little  tube  or  canal  is  hid, 
by  which  the  melted  metal  is  convey'd  into  a  large  earthen  b- 
fon  over  the  mould,  into  the  bottom  of  which  all  the  big  brandies 
of  the  jets,  which  are  to  carry  the  metal  into  all  the  pares  of 
the  mould,  are  inferred. 

Thefe  jets  are  all  terminated  or  ftopt  with  a  kind  of  [Jugs  which 
are  kept  clofe,  that  upon  the  opening  of  the  furnace,   me  hnb 
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^    which  gufties  out  like  a  torrent  of  fire,  may  not  enter  any  of 
them,  till  the  bafon  be  full  enough  of  matter  to  enter  them  all 
'    at  once. 

I         Upon  which  occafion  they  pull  out  the  plugs,  which  are  long 
i     iron  rods  with  a  head  at  one  end,  capable  of  filling  the  whole 

diameter  of  each  tube. 
J         The  hole  of  the  furnace  is  opened  with  a  long  piece  of  iron 
fitted  at  the  end  of  each  pole  ;  and  the  mould  filled  in  an  in- 
I     ftant. 

The  work  being  now  finifh'd,  at  leaft  fo  much  as  belongs  to 
the  cafling\  what  remains  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  fculptor  or  car- 
ver, who  taking  the  figure  out  of  the  mould  and  earth  with 
which  it  is  encompafs'd,  faws  off  the  jets  with  which  it  appears 
covered  over,  and  repairs  it  with  inftruments  proper  to  his  art, 
as  chiflels,  gravers,  puncheons  and  the  like. 

FRAUD  is  rcprefented  in  painting,  by  a  woman  with  two 
faces,  one  young  and  the  other  old'j  feet  like  eagle's  talons,  a 
tail  like  a  fcorpion  \  two  hearts  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  mask 
in  her  left. 

The  two  faces  denote  fraud  and  deceit,  ever  pretending  well, 
the  two  hearts  the  two  appearances ;  the  mask  intimates  that 
fraud  makes  things  appear  otherwife  than  they  are,  and  the  bafe 
defigns  and  difcord,  they  foment,  like  birds  of  prey  to  rob  men 
of  their  goods  and  honour. 

JOHN  FREEMAN  was  a  good  hiftory  painter  in  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  II,  he  was  thought  to  have  been  poifoned  in 
the  Weft  Indies^  but  he  returned  to  England^  and  died  here ; 
yet  his  genius  was  fo  much  impaired  by  that  attempt  on  his  life, 
that  his  latter  works  faiPd  of  their  ufual  perfe£lion ;  he  was  look'd 
upon  as  a  rival  to  Mr.  Fuller  \  infomuch  that  his  brother  Co- 
lonel Freeman  oS^itii  to  lay  a  wager  of  loo/.  that  he  would 
draw  a  figure  with  that  matter;  which  challenge,  but  for  what 
reafon  I  know  not,  was  never  accepted. 

Mr.  Freeman  was  in  his  drawings,  efpecially  in  the  academy, 
moft  extraordinary,  and  equal  to  any  of  our  modern  mailers. 
He  was  in  his  latter  days  fcene  painter  to  the  play-houfe  in  Co- 
vent-Garden^  where  many  of  his  works  are  ftill  to  be  feen. 

FREE-WILL  is  reprefented  by  a  man  of  juvenile  years, 
cloath'd  in  a  royal  habit  of  divers  colours,  crown'd,  and  a  fcep- 
ter  in  his  hand,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the  Greek  letter  T. 

He  is  young  becaufe'difcretion  is  requifite  to  attain.  The  ha« 
bit,  crown  ai^  fcepter  determine  his  abfolute  power  \  the  diveis 
colours,  his  not  being  determined ;  and  that  he  can  ad  by  di- 
vers means.  The  Letter  t  declares  the  two  ways  of  man's  life, 
virtue  and  vice  as  the  r  tt  divided  at  the  top. 

Vol.  I.  '  F  f        ^  AGNES 


rKZXi    AGNES  FREJI,  vife  ofAOtrtlhrr^^ik 
//\L     niu-k  on  levenl  littlcplatca,  cngnn^il  by  be,  k- 
.^Z.     A3-   prelcntinK  our  Savioui's  myfleiies,   oi  dfefas 
fcholir  of  fail. 

fKESCO.  A  method  of  puatiog  or  rather  pliflEni* 
valb  to  endure  tbe  weather,  lod  irprdcDtlti^  buds,  Wt 
berba,  fniib,  He.  in  rdjcf. 

It  b  peiforin'd  oo  frefli  plafter,  or  on  a  wall  laid  witfca^ 
tar,  not  yet  dry^  ind  with  water  eolouis. 

This  urt  of  painting  bn  agrett  advantage  by  its  incsqtt- 
ting  with  the  moiftnre,  and  drying  along  with  it,  it  is  mM 
extreme  durable,  and  never  fails  or  ^lls,  but  along  with  it. 

Ai  to  the  method  of  thii  painting,  it  is  as  tbliows. 

The  plafteriaiift  be  made  of  wctl  wa{h'd  Ijm?,  mixt  ^ 
fine  powder  of  old  rubbilh  ftones ;  the  lime  muft  be  ib  ofia 
wafh'd,  till  all  it!  fait  ii  abftraSed,  and  all  the  work  muft  bt 
done  in  dear  diy  weather  ;  or  it  may  be  mixt  well  with  vd 
burnt  flinti. 

And  in  order  to  render  the  phfler  more  durable,  they  tAt 
Uao  tbe  joint*  of  the  bride  or  flone  walls,  finmps  of  borle  adi 
at  about  lix  inches  difiance  from  each  other,  to  prevent  tbejkr. 
fler  from  peeliiv  off. 

With  this  plafier  tbe  wall  i>  firfttobe  plafkradTa  mni0i^ 
nefi,  and  left  fome  time  K>  dry  j  the  deiiga  ai^  *x3fPiMFT  bif 
firft  ready  prepared. 

Thu  palntinff  it  chiefly  peiform'd  on  walls  and  va^ti*  iv>|j 
plaflered  with  ume  and  fand ;  but  plaftcr  muft  ^Sy  be  b« 
in  pFopoition  as  the  painting  goes  on,  no  more  being  to  bedooe 
at  oticc  than  the  painter  can  difpacch  in  a  day,  while  it  it  nMiL 

Before  the  painting  is  begun,  tbre  is  ufually  a  c»ttxffl  at 
dcfign  made  of  paper  to  be  calk'd  and  tramferr'd  to  tlie  inlt» 
about  half  an  hour  after  the  plafter  has  been  laid  on. 

The  colour  being  prrpar'd  and  mingled,  tbe  wall  is  to  te 
ptallered  over  again  the  fecond  time  about  the  thiclcneft  of  a 
half  crown;  but  only  fo  much  as  you  intend  prefencly  to  wvfc 
upon,  and  while  it  is  wet,  you  mu[i  work  the  colours  tlieieia, 
which  will  mix  and  incorporate  wiib  the  plaflcr>  £>  «s  oeva  ta 
waifa  out. 

The  painting  mud  be,  for  the  work  to  come  out  in  all  b 
beauty,  wrought  quick,  and  with  a  free  hand,  for  tliere  can  be 
no  mending  or  alteration  after  the  lirll  painting,  and  tberefeie 
make  yourcobur  high  enough  at  £rA;  yet  you  may  .deepen, 
but  not  eafily  lighten. 

Nor  muft  they  ever  be  retouch'd  dry,  with  colours  nuzt  up 
wilh  the  white  of  an  egg  or  lize  or  gum,  as  feme  workmea 
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■i  idy  by  reafon  that  fuch  colours  grow  Uackiih ;  nor  do  any 
p  preferve  themfelves,  but  fuch  as  were  laid  on  haftily  at 
■  firft. 

In  this  painting  all  the  compound  arid  artificial  colours,  and 
A  almoft  all  the  minerals  are  fet  afide,  and  fcarce  any  thing  us'd 
i^  but  earths ;  which  are  capable  of  preferving  their  colour,  defend- 
ing it  from  the  burning  of  the  lime,  and  refifting  its  fait,  which 
a  Vitruvius  calls  its  bitterne(s. 

The  colours  us'd  are  white  made  of  linle  flak'd  long  ago. 
It  and  white  marble  duft,  oker  both  red  and  yellow,  violet,  red- 
ijt  verditer,  hpis  lazuli^  black,  Spafu/h  brown,  Spanijh  white,  &c. 
i|i  all  which  are  only  ground  and  work'd  up  with  lime-water^ 
I  milk  or  whey^  and  mcrfl  of  them  grow  brighter  and  brighter  as 
the  Frefco  dries* 

The  bniihes  and  pencils  for  this  work,  iliuft  be  long  and  foff, 
or  elfe  they  will  rake  and  raze  the  painting. 

The  colours  muft  be  full  and  flowing  from  the  bruOi ;  the  de*^ 
fign  perfect  In  the  image  or  paper  copy^  for  in  this  work  you  can* 
not  alter  or  add  upon  any  colour. 

This  fort  of  painting  has  a  great  advantage,  by  its  incorpora- 
ting with  the  mortar,  and  diying  along  with  it,  it  is  rend  red 
extremely  durable,  and  tiever  fails  nor  falls,  but  along  with  it. 
The  ancients  painted  on  fhick,  and  it  is  worthy  obfervation  in 
fltruviuSy  what  infinite  care  they  took  in  making  the  incrufta- 
tion  or  plaflering  of  their  buildings,  to  render  them  durable  and 
beautiful.   4^ 

Though  the  modern  painters  find  a  plafler  made  of  lime  and 
iand,  preferable  to  Jluci^  both  becaufe  it  does  not  dry  too  fail, 
and  as  being  a  little  brownifh,  it  is  fitter  to  lay  colours  on^  than 
a  ground  fo  white  as  Ihick. 

This  kind  of  painting  was  the  ancient  Grecian  way  of  paint* 
big,  and  afterwards  was  much  us'd  by  the  Rnnans, 

Plutarch  informs  us,  that  Aratas  the  great  commander  under 
Ptolemy  King  of  Egypt  (in  a  compliment  to  the  Emperor's  af^ 
fedions  that  way)  forbore  to  fack  a  wealthy  city,  merely  for  the 
excellency  of  the  Frefco  painting  upon  the  walls  of  the  houfes. 

There  have  been  feveral  whole  towns  of  this  work  in  Ger^ 
manyy  excellently  well  done ;  but  now  ruinM  by  the  wars. 

At  Rome  there  are  three  chambers  (in  the  Popes  palace)  of 
Frefco  done  by  Raphael  Urtin,  and  Julio  Romano  (hb  difciple) 
who  finifh'd  his  mafler's  work  {  which  is  yet  call'd  RaphaeFs 
deiign. 

There  are  other  places  done  by  Andrea  del,  Siffto  or  Surto  and 
Michael  Angeloy  and  foime  other  artifls, 

F  f  a  Thcr« 
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There  is  alfo  an  e^coellent  Frrfc$  work  at  FmdMim  of 
France.  It  is  the  continued  travels  of  TJlfffis  in  fixty  pieces,  6bk 
by  Bolleme  Martin  Roufe^  a  Florentine  and  othcn. 

The  colours  ufed  in  Frtjco. 
White  is  made  of  old  lime  and  white  marble  duft,  nor  s 
much  ot  the  one  as  the  other ;    fometimei  a  fiwrth  put  of  tk 
white  marble  duft  will  do,  which  depends  on  the  quality  of  tk 
lime,  and  is  found  but  only  in  praAice. 

If  there  be  Coo  much  marble  the  vahiu  wiH  grow  UxUk 
Qfiker^  a  Ikrownilh-rcd  is  a  natural  earth. 
Oher  yellow  is  a  natural  earth,  which  turns  ted  by  biiniin^ 
Yellow-dark  or  rutb  oker  is  alfo  a  natural  and  flinty  esrtlt,  ni 
is  taken  up  in  the  water  in  iron-mines  \  when  it  is  cakinM,  i 
takes  a  fine  colour. 

Yellow  of  Naplesy  is  a  kind  of  flime  wbfeh  gathers  about  tt- 
phur  mines,  and  though  it  is  made  ufe  of  in  Fr§fc§^  it  is  not  oi 
fo  good  a  colour,  as  that  which  is  made  of  §entb  or  ydhm  it 
with  white. 

Red'oker  is  a  natural  earth  found  in  En§land^  and  fiam  is* 
ftead  of  lake. 

l^he  ancients  had  a  colour  which  is  now  loft,  it  was  as  bdf 
as  lake  \  for  in  Titus*s  baths  at  Ronuj  there  is  a  chamber,  vine 
there  ftill  remains  in  the  ceiling  fome  ornamental  worb  in 
ftuck,  inrich'd  with  bands  of  gold  azure  and  a  red,  which  fea 
to  be  lake. 

Earth-green  of  Verona  in  Lombardy^  is  a  natural  earth  hiri 
and  dark. 

Earth-green^  another  that  is  lighter. 

Lapis  lazuli  is  a  very  hard  ftone,  and  difficult  to  beprepu'd; 
'tis  calcin'd  in  the  lire,  then  pounded  very  fmall  in  a  mortar, 
mixt  with  wax  and  rojiriy  of  which  a  fort  of  pafle  is  made, 
which  is  moulded  and  wa(h'd  in  clean  water,  what  comes  out 
firft  is  beft ;  and  its  beauty  diminifhes  till  it  is  reduce'd  to  a  gra- 
vel iike  lees.  This  colour  fubfifts  and  keeps  better  than  any 
other.  It  is  to  be  tempered  on  the  pallet,  when  us'd  with  oil 
and  not  ground.  But  this  being  very  dear  may  be  (pored  ia 
Frejco^  where  amel  has  the  fame  effcd,  efpecially  in  ceiUngs. 

Amel  is  a  blue  colour,  has  a  little  body ;  'tis  us'd  in  great  land- 
fcapes;  it  mull  be  calcinated  in  aniron'box^  to  make  it  the  more 
brown  and  beautiful. 

Earth  of  Cologne  is  a  ruflet-bSack,  apt  to  turn  red. 
There  is  another  earth  of  Germany^  which  v^  a  natural  earth 
with  a  bluifli  caft,  like  the  black  of  a  coal  \  printers  make  ufe 
of  this  black. 

There 
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^     There  is  another  Had  us'd,  made  of  the  lees  of  burnt  wine, 
«    which  the  Italians  cM/e/cia  da  Betta. 

Thefe  arc  the  beft  colours  for  painting  in  Frefco. 
„       All  thofe  that  are  natural  earths  are  good ;  they  are  ground 
f    and  tempered  with  water. 
,       Before  the  painter  fets  to  work,  he  prepares  all  the  chief  teints, 

and  puts  them  into  feparate  earthen  pots. 
.       It  muft  be  obferv'd,  that  all  the  colours  brighten  as  they  grow 
^  dry,  except  red-vamt/b  which  the  Italians  call  pavonazzo  ;  the 
.   irownijh  redder,  ruth-oker^   and  the  blacks^    particularly  thofc 
^  that  pafs  through  the  fire. 

|f       The  painters  generally  try  their  colours  on  a  dry  fmooth  tile ; 
^  for  the  tile  prefently  imbibing  all  that   is  moift  in  them,  and 
drying  them,    they  fee  by  it,  what  eSe£l  they  will  have  when 
•   us'd. 

ji        CHARLES  ALPHONSE  de  Frefnoyy  born  in  the  year  1 6 1 1 , 
»    fcholar  of  Perrier  and  Vouet,   liv'd  at  Rome^   excell'd  in  hiftory, 

died  in  the  year  1665,  aged  fifty  four, 
f        FRIGHT  is  reprefenteid  in  painting,  by  a  man  with  a  fright- 
ful afpe£i;,  in  armour,   with  a  drawn  fword  in  his  right  hand, 
in  a  threatning  pofture,  in  his  left  he  holds  Medufa^  head. 

His  afpeA  and  arms  infpire  fear,  and  his  threats  terrify ; 
Medufa^s  head  denote  fears. 

FRIT     '<  is  the  matter  or  ingredient,    whereof  glaft  is  to 
FRITT  ^be  made,    calcin'd  or  bak'd  in  a  furnace.    See 
GLASS. 

Frit  is  a  fait  drawn  from  the  aflies  of  the  plant  kali,  or  from 
fi;rn,  which  mix'd  with  fand  or  flints  and  bak'd  together,  make 
an  opake  mafs. 

PUny  defcribes  flint  to  be  a  fine  fand  from  the  Volturnian  fea, 
mixM  with  three  times  the  quantity  of  nitre,  which  being  melt- 
ed makes  a  mafs  call'd  ammonitrum,  which  reboird  makes  pure 
glafs. 

Neri  obferves,  that  Frit  is  only  the  calx  of  the  materials  that 
make  glafs;  which  though  they  might  be  melted,  and  glafs  made 
without  thus  calcining  them,  yet  ic  would  take  up  much  more 
time. 

This  calcining  or  making  of  Frit,  ferves  for  mixing  and 
incorporating  the  metals  tc^ether,  and  evaporating  all  the  fuper- 
fluous  humidity. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  Frits  \  tht  firjl  is  cryftal  Frit  or  that 
for  cryfial  metal,  made  with  fait  oi  polverine  znd  fand. 

The  Jecond  and  ordinary  Frit  is  made  of  the  bare  afhes  of 
polverine  or  barillia,  without  extrading  the  fait  from  them. 
This  makes  the  ordinary  white  or  cryftal  metal. 

F  f  3  'J 
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The  third  is  Frit  for  green  glaflb,  made  of  oommoii  iftitt 
without  any  preparation.     This  lafi  Frit   will   lequire  ten  or 

twelve  hours  baking:. 

The  materials  us'd  in  each  are  to  be  reduced  into  a  fine  pot- 
der,  wafli'd  and  fearced ;  then  equally  mix'd»  and  ikeqaenli; 
fiirr'd  together  in  the  melting  pot.    See  GLASS. 

The  way  to  make  Fr\tf§r  crtftaL 

The  name  Frit  is  generally  known  in  all  glals-houieSf  fo  tk 
firft  preparation  of  matter  to  make  glafi  and  cryflal,  whkk  b 
made  in  the  firft  oven  call'd  cakar. 

To  feek  the  etymology  of  it,  will  not  be  ncceflary  to  ov 
prefenc  purpofe,  it  is  apply'd  to  the  drying  the  matten  in  tb 
furnace,  where  they  are  reduc'd  into  great  and  little  lumps. 

We  think  it  fufficient  to  fay,  *that  to  make  £ae  and  perfefi 
cryftal,  there  muft  be  had  matter  fufile  and  capaUe  of  being rcD- 
dred  white  and  tranfparent  in  the  fire. 

We  have  already  told  you,  that  fait  is  the  firft  and  prindpil 
matter  for  this  work,  here  we  will  add,  that  the  next,  iimI 
which  gives  g]a(s  its  confiftence,  bod^  or  hardnefi,  b  fand  or 
fome  forts  of  ftones,  juft  as  copper  gives  confiflenpe  to  i!ipsi 
Dantzick  and  Hungarian  vitriol  and  others  \  which  would  othcrr 
wife  run  into  water  in  moift  places. 

Whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the  cleareft  and  moft  tiaofp- 
rent  glafs,  made  of  the  fineft  and  moft  pure  fait,  will  diflblve  ia 
earth  or  in  moift  or  cool  places,  if  tiiere  be  more  fait  in  pro- 
portion than  fund  or  tarfo^  by  a  feparation  natural  to  thofe  two 
matters ;  it  is  for  this  reafon,  that  fome  adert,  that  putting  poifon 
extracted  out  of  minerals  into  Venice  glafs,  the  great  cokl  of  it 
will  difFoIve  the  glafs. 

All  this  depends  upon  the  compofition  of  the  //-//,  wherein 
the  quantities  o^  fait  and  tarfo  ouE^ht  to  be  rightly  proportioned 
(0  one  another,  to  make  the  glafs  more  or  lefb  fixed. 

Several  authors  have  given  the  name  tarfo  to  all  matters, 
which  give  confiftence  to  glafs  when  ihcy  are  calcin'J. 

AgricrAa  in  his  twelfth  book  fays,  that  while  Jhncs  when 
melted,  are  the  beft  ingredients  in  this  art;  for  this  reafon,  they 
ought  rather  to  be  employed  than  any  others  for  making  cryftal. 
Plifiy  fays,  tl.at  authors  affirm,  that  the  ftones  in  India  gbfi 
is  made  fo  excellently  tranfparent,  that  no  other  is  comparable 
to  it. 

The  Venetians y  who  make  glafs  in  tht  IJle  of  Muran  as  well 
as  thofe  in  Italy^  make  ufc  of  a  vflait flinty  which  they  have  out 
of  the  river  7icinus ;  where  there  is  abundance  l)f  them,  as  alfo 
in  the  river  Arnus^  both  above  and  below  Florence^  and  in  other 
places. 

They 
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I  They  ufe  alfo  a  rich  fand  full  of  yi//,  which  they  find  In 
I  ^ufcany  and  in  the  Vale  of  Amusy  as  alfo  a  fort  of  hard  white 
marble^  which  is  found  in  Tufcany  known  to  every  body ;  it 
I  grows  at  the  foot  of  the  little  mountains  Pifa  or  Sarvavezza^ 
Maffa  or  Carrara^  that  ought  to  be  cho(en,  which  is  very 
whiter  which  has  no  black  veins,  nor  yellow  or  red  flains  in 
it. 

Of  all  of  thefe  materials  may  be  made  very  white  tarfi^  and 
alfo  very  fine  glafs  and  cryftal. 

Ferrandus  Imperatusy  1.  24.  c.  16.  makes  mention  of  ^ioco- 
liy  and  thus  fpeaks  of  it.  The  glafs-Jlmt  is  like  in  appearance  to 
white  marble^  being  fomewhat  tranfparent,  but  hard  as  a  flint, 
whence  being  ftruck,  it  will  fparkle  and  put  into  the  fire  turns 
not  to  lime ;  that  it  is  of  a  light  green  like  the  ferpentine  ftone, 
having  veins  like  Venice  talk^  that  being  cad  into  a  fire,  it  ceafes 
to  be  tranfparent,  and  becomes  light  and  more  white,  and  more 
light,  and  at  length  is  converted  into  glafs. 

It  is  certain,  that  all  white  and  tranfparent  fimes^  fuch  as 
will  not  become //W,  are  very  fit  for  making  glafs;  that  all  fire 
^onesy  and  thofe  which  ftrike  fire  when  they  are  calcin'd  and 
reduc'd  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  fifted  through  a  very  fine 
fieve,  make  an  incomparable  pure  and  fine  cryftal ;  and  all  the 
art  confifts  in  reducing  the  tarfo  to  fuch  fine  impalpable  powder, 
but  the  great  trouble  in  doing  it,  has  made  the  glafs  men  give  it 
over. 

They  make  ufe  nowa-days,  much  more  of y2r«rf  than  of  flints, 
becaufe  there  is  little  or  no  expence  in  its  preparation,  which 
only  confifts  in  wafhing  it  clean,  and  afterwards  drying  it  and 
iifting  it  before  you  ufe  it,  and  that  is  all ;  this  is  the  firft  mat- 
ter or  ingredient  for  making  glafs ;  but  flints  being  fougi^  better 
and  more  fine,  they  afterwards  made  ufe  of  them,  nothing  but 
the  parfimony  and  covetoufnefs  of  the  times  had  brought  the 
other  in  ufe  again  3  becaufe  gkiflies  made  of  that  may  be  afforded 
cheaper. 

Cry  ftal  requires  a  foft  and  white  yZr/ri/,  common  gla/s  one 
more  rough,  hard  and  grating  like  a  fiW  \fands  difier  very  much 
from  one  another,  for  fome  will  melt  quickly,  and  mixing  with 
the  fait  immediately  be  converted  into  glafs;  others  again  will 
endure  a  ftrong  fire,  but  in  general  there  is  no  fand^  but  what 
may  be  made  into  glafs. 

To  make  Frit^  you  muft  have  two  hundred  pounds  of  tarjo^ 
prepared  as  we  have  (hewn,  or  fine  fand^  and  mix  therewith 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  of /^//,  alfo  prepared  after 
the  manner  elfewhere  mentioned.     See  TARSO. 

Care  muft  be  taken  to  mix  the  two  materials  well  together, 
then  to  put  them  inta  the  furnace  to  be  calcinM,  after  it  has  been 
wcU  heated  to  mai;^  the  Frit,  F  f  4  During 
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During  the  (irft  hour,  the  fire  muft  be  moderate^  and  de 
Frit  continually  ftirred  with  an  iron-rake,  that  the  matenak 
may  the  better  incorporate  ;  then  the  fire  muft  be  increafed  loi 
very  ftrong  heat  for  the  fpace  of  five  hours,  continuing  alwan 
ftirring  the  Frit  with  the  raice,  which  is  very  nccellary  to  tk 
pieparation  of  it. 

After  the  fpace  of  five  hours  the  Frit  (having  had  fuffidot 
fire)  will  be  made  and  reduc*d  to  lumps  about  the  bigneis  of  i 
filbert,  which  (if  it  be  enough)  in  breaking  will  be  light  and 
white  without  any  yellow  ;  for  if  you  find  any  of  that,  youmrf 
put  it  into  the  furnace  again,  till  it  lofe  that  ycUow  Goks 
which  it  will  infallibly  do. 

By  how  much  the  more  the  materials  are  ftirred  and  at 
cin'd  in  the  furnace,  they  will  be  fo  much  the  more  rcfin'd, 
and  melt  more  eafily  in  the  pots  ;  after  this  you  take  it  out  of 
the  furnace,  and  let  it  cool ;  then  you  lay  it  on  boards  in  a  dif 
place,  othcrwifc  the  moifiure  would  caufe  the  Jak  to  melt  inlP 
water,  and  only  the  tarfi  would  remain  behind^  which  of  itftif 
would  never  be  made  into  glafs. 

After  this  you  cover  it  well  for  fear  of  duft,  for  you  muft 
take  a  great  deal  of  care  and  caution  to  have  a  fine  ciyftal. 

The  Frit  thus  made,  ought  to  be  as  white  as  (how,  but  dur- 
ing the  time  it  is  making,  you  muft  try  whether  the  quantitia 
are  well  proportioned  or  not,  which  muft  be  done  by  putting 
fome  of  the  Frit  into  a  crucible,  and  afterwards  on  a  cfean  piece 
of  glafs ;  where  it  may  be  feen  whether  it  be  well  made  by  its 
joining  together,  and  being  clear,  if  it  be  too  bard  or  too  fofr, 
you  muft  increafe  or  diminiih  the  quantity  oi /alt  in  it ;  which 
thofe  experienced  in  the  art,  know  very  well  bow  to  do  at  firft 
light  j  this  being  well  prepared  and  kept  in  a  dry  place,  will  laft 
three  or  four  months;  nay,  it  will  grow  better  and  more  fit  to 
unite  together  fpeedily. 

The  way  of  making  ordinary  FRIT  ^polverine  rochetta  or 

bariilia  of  Spain. 

FRIT  is  nothing  but  a  calcination  of  the  materials  mixt  to- 
gether which  in2kQ  glafs. 

Although  thofe  materials  would  melt  and  be  converted  into 
giofi^  v.'i:hout  this  calcination,  }et  ufc  and  icafon  have  dictated 
this  way,  fince  otherwife  it  would  take  up  a  great  deal  both  of 
time  and  labour. 

To  avoid  which  this  way  of  calcining  the  materials  in  fur- 
naces was  found  out,  which  being  rightly  made,  and  the  dofcs 
in  the  compofition  of  it  juflly  obfcrv'J,  it  may  immeiliately 
be  put  into  the  pot  to  be  clarified  before  it  is  wrought. 

frit  made  of polverine  makes  ordinary  white- glafs,  and  that 
which  is  made  of  rochetta  of  the  Levant,  makes  a  very  fair  ciy- 
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■^fial ;  and  that  which  Is  made  of  barillia  of  Spain^  makes  a  glafs 
Ainot  fo  white  and  fair,  being  commonly  fomewhat  un£i;uous, 
jgWhich  makes  the  glafs  incline  to  an  azure  or  blueifh  colour. 
^  To  one  hundred  pounds  of  barillia^  you  may  put  eighty  five 
^  or  ninety  pounds  of  fine  tarfo  (See  TARSO)  and  you  muft  re* 
gulate  that  dofe  according  to  the  gQodnefs  and  fatnefs  of  the  Ba^ 
^  rillia^  which  experience  will  teach  you. 

gi  Then  you  muft  mix  fix  or  eight  pounds  of  good  fand  with 
'i^  the  dofe,  after  having  well  wafh'd,  dry'd  and  fifted  it,  and  of 
^  the  whole  you  make  a  Frit^  which  will  produce  a  very  white 
^  and  fair  glafs. 

This  Frit  being  calcin'd  in  ihtfumace^  you  muft  take  it  out 
z  hot,  and  throw  upon  it  three  or  four  pails  of  cold  water ;  and 
g  then  put  it  in  a  moift  and  cold  place,  after  which  you  muft 
from  time  to  time  fprinkle  it  with  a  fmall  lee  for  the  fpaoe  of 
three  months,  which  will  render  it  as  hard  as  ftone.  So  that 
you  cannot  break  it  without  a  hammer ;  this  frit  will  melt  eafily^ 
and  makes  a  very  white  glafs  almoft  like  cryftal,  but  eafier  to 
work.  ^ 

The  lees^  which  communicate  to  it  their  fait,  work  this  efied^ 
and  augment  the  Frit ;  if  the  lees  ftiould  fall  (hort,  or  you  have 
none,  you  may  water  it  with  common  water,  which  although 
it  is  not  fo  ftrong  as  the  /r«,  yet  it  is  ufeful. 

To  make  this  fmall  lee^    you  muft  ufe  the  earthy  parts  or 
faces^  which  fettle  in  youreattben  pots;  when  you  make  ftrong 
lees^  as  follows. 

You  muft  fill  the  fame  veflels  with  common  water  a  little 
heated,  and  let  it  ftand  therein,  long  enough  to  extract  ih^  fall 
that  remains ;  afterwards  you  take  out  that  water  gently  with 
an  iron-ladle,  without  troubling  tYitficces^  and  filter  it,  to  cla- 
rify it,  and  afterwards  let  it  ftand  fome  time  to  fettle,  a(td  then 
Jceep  it  for  the  ufe  abovefaid. 

Thefe  lees  wiil  be  ftill  pretty  (harp  and  full  of  fait,  commu- 
nicate it  to  the  Frit  in  watering  it,  and  by  this  means  none  will 
be  loft. 

It  is  true  in  our  modern  times,  wherein  workmen  rather  feek 
to  abbreviate  than  embellifli  their  work,  there  are  but  very  few 
that  take  the  pains  to  water  their  Frit  after  this  manner.  Yet 
as  that  Frit  is  the  fineft,  moft  fruitful  and  moft  eafy  to  melt, 
we  thought  it  worth  while  to  propofe  it. 

FRUITS,  ROOTS,  fsfr.  to  colour, 
jfpples.     Colour  with  a  thin  majlicote  mixt  with  verdegreafe\ 
fhade  «pih  brown  oker,  and  give  their  biufti  with  a  thin  or  deep 
lake  (refe'mbling  nature)  and  heighten  with  white. 

If  you  would  have  them  very  high  coloured,  mix  your  white 
with  fome  mafticotej  but  this  muft  be  according  to  the  condi- 
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iaaa  of  the  fiint»  whether  ripe  or  inui|pe^  ntf,  jAm^m 

tic. 

CaUagi  wKu.    Do  oiver  widi  very  dun  jMm^  ttih 

fhces  with  Ytrj  chin /rjM^  (or  jrdbmh  gyieen)  f 
very  thin  hrown  /t&r,  mixt  wttfa  fi^p^m%  haf^Mm, 
wMti. 

Cahhdge  ni.    Lay  with  fmrfbi  flykle  with  illy,  vA 
ten  with  fmr^  maa  with  m£r#.  - 

Cbirrm.    With  mmir&ii  and  fiNm  ir^l  Undo  wBk 
heighten  with^  v0miBim  mizt  with  wiiitr.  * 

Heart  cberria.  Colour  in  the  mkUk  WM|  twratOni  «1H 
mixt  with  ccAk'tif,  the  circumference  remaining  wilMih»  ibval^ 
there  f weetening  them  with  I»ke^  and  lidjgihiaaiBg  with  nib 
mixt  with  a  littfe  laii. 

Cucumiirs.    Colour  the  ends,  with  c'tiiin  jnBnv,  the 


with  griitty  fweetening  the  one  into  the  other  i  and  JhadiiKidftI 
fap-green^  but  the  whok  fruit  with  hiown  o|aer  |  hynkV" 
to  &  life  with  r^  and  ^/Wfi. 

Rid  ami  Urn  grapes.  GJour  with  fetrpb^  Ihaded  widim 
and  hcaghtened  with  wbite. 

White  grapes.  Colour  with  thin  veriqprmfi  f  whidh  ■  all 
Spanijb  green)  mixt  with  meJUceie ;  Ihadow  witik  nin  nwd^pi^ 
and  heighten  with  mafiiceie  mixt  with  whitft, 

Melmu  yelUw.  Colour  with  jeUew^  fliaded  Writii  iirfiBidVi 
the  veins  with  ftronger  hrcum  $ker^  and  tlien  hf  i^hicnd  att 

(rr^M  Mehns.  Do  with  /iv^i/i  mixt  with  ^mrdignaje  ni 
fap-greefty  fweetened  the  one  into  the  other,  and  Ihaded  witb 
Jap'green^  but  the  whole  fruit  with  brown  akir ;  Jaj  the  ^ecb 
with  red  and  ^/^ri  to  the  life. 

Mulberries.  Colour  with  a  very  ftrong  Ar4^4  suid  hythcn 
over  with  hlack^  fo  that  between  the  &lks  and  lieniei  tfa^ 
may  look  a  little  reddifli,  according  to  nature. 

Peaches.  Colour  them  with  thin  mafticeite^  fliaded  with  bnm 
oker ;  give  them  a  blufh  with  lakt^  and  heighten  them  witk 
white. 

Pears.  Do  over  with  nutJUcete,  (haded  fweedy  with  irmm 
oker^  and  give  them  a  blufh  with  a  thin  deep  hkie  (refeoiblif 
nature)  and  heighten  with  white. 

Blue  plumbs.  Colour  with  purple  (hadowed  with  Kce^  aai 
about  the  flalks  with  a  little  green,  well  fweetened  %  hqg^ 
with  purple  and  white. 

IVhite  plumbs.  Do  over  with  thin  majlicste^  Ihaded  with 
brown  oker^  and  give  them  a  bluih  with  hhy  and  heq^jhteo  them 
Wth  white.  .  . 
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\i    Radijhes.    Do  them  over  with  whitef  fliaded  with  laie  aol 
Tweetened  (as  it  were  behind)  with  purple^  and  fometimes  with 

i^green  from  the  top  downwards. 

l|i     Lay  the  green  leaves  at  the  top  with  verdigreali  mixt  with 

^fap-greiTiy  (haded  with  y2r^-^r/^,  and  heightened  vflih  maJlicotSf 
Strawberries,     Lay  tbem  oyer  with  a   white  ground,    and 

lidraw  that  over  with  vermilion,  and  lake  very  thin ;  fharfe  it 
with  fine  lake^  and  heighten  with  majlicote  mixt  with  mnium^ 

itiuid  then  with  white,  only  fpeck  them  with  lake^  by  one  fide 
of  which  put  a  fmaller  fpeck  of  white, 

^     Turnips,    Lay  them  over  with  wbite^  fhaded  with  foot ;  the 

H' leaves  as  the  radifh  leaves. 

H      H^allnuts  with  their  green   on.     Do  with  verdigreafe  mixt 
ffiih  Jap-green ;  fhade  with  fap-green  and  a  little  white. 

^       ff^llnuts  without  their  green*     Do  over  with   hrawn  oker^ 

I  ihadow  with  foot, 

1^      FRUITFtJLNESS  is  reprefented   by  a  lady  fitting  on  a 

'  t>ed,  and  two  little  infants  hanging  about  her  neck. 

I       F.  T.  F.  fignifies  Flaminio  Torre  fecit^  the  mark  of  a  painter 
find  engraver. 

J        F.  V.  F.         ?  fignifies  Francis  Vannes  fecit.     Francis  ViUa^- 

^        F.  Villam.  F.  h  mena  alfo  us'd  the  fame  mark. 

ISAAC  FULLER  was  an  Englijh  hiftory  painter  of  good 

I  |iote.  He  had  a  great  g^us  for  drawing  and  defigning  hiflory. 
Many  perfedions  in  his  works  may  be  feen  by  his  refurredioa 
^t  All-Souls  college  chapel  at  Oxford^  to  which'  that  at  Mag- 
dalen college  (though  performed  by  the  fame  hand)  cannot  in 
the  leafl  compare.  There  is  alfo  at  Wadham  college  in  the 
fame  univerfity  a  hiflory  piece  of  his  in  colours  admirably  well 
performed.  He  may  be  reckoned  amongft  the  foremofl  in  account 
of  Englijh  painters ;  he  ftudied  many  years  in  France  under  Per- 
rier^  and  underflood  the  anatomical  part  of  painting,  perhaps 
equal  to  Michael  Angeloy  following  it  fo  clofe  that  he  was  very  apt 
to  make  the  mufcelling  too  ftrong  and  prominent.  Amongfl  his 
works  there  are  feveral  fine  pieces  in  many  great  taverns  in  Lon- 
don^ which  are  not  efleemed  the  worfl  of  his  performances.  He 
died  in  London  about  fifty-fix  years  ago. 
The  manner  of  building  FURNACES  for  making  GLASS. 
Agricola  mentions  three  forts  of  Furnaces  for  making  glafs ;  the 
firfl  he  calls  fomax  calcaria  or  calcar^  which  is  that  where  the 
frit  is  made. 

This  furnace  is  made  in  the  fafhion  of  an  oven,  about  ten 
foot  high  and  feyen  broad  ;  this  furnace  has  two  vaults,  the  one 
A,  as  in  the  platd  figure  i.  is  that  wherein  the  fire  is  made, 
having  a  hole  on  the  top,  through  which  the  flame  pafles  into 
the  upper  vault  markt  B^  where  it  is  reverberated  from  the  roof 

upon 
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^nthe  ingm&ntt  Out  auke  tht  fii^  wbiAneUiak 
lien  or  floor  of  thia  oven  or  TBoIt*  io  whkla  tfaqr  an  kata 
timially  ftined  about  by  the  wotlcmu  till  tliejr  ua  nbiMi 
filly  prtpu'd.    Theie  ougfat  to  be  k  very  Isigi  nia 
vault,  ^t  the  frit  may  be  etfily  SfRM  aboW  by.  tbe.a 
wbereai  there  (boukl  be  but  s  Qnalljaouth  to  the  om 
»  facing  only  to  put  ia  the  wood  far  maiail^iHqi  a 
fiic,  and  takiiig  out  the  ifhck 

b  Agrit^*  tiine»  they  made  ale  caly  ^eoalaia.^bMai 
bat  th;  moderna  have  Iwnd  that  wood  k  -laiidi  heoo^  ha 
b^ig  thoroughly  drycd,  it  does  not  Qneke  like  cQdl^  vttfci 
-waya  makes  the  gl^  dull  and  obfbm. 

The  lumpi  which  lie  by  the  furaaoe  narked  C  are  tbi  Ml 
wbich  tbey  break  when  they  are  too  big,  to  naka  tJiemK>l 
go  iato  poa  for  the  great  furnace,  dwiato  ba  j/m/ktA,  nd  ■■■ 
oeted  fit  to  be  enqiloy'd  as  occafioo  Iball  nqaifah  I 

Tfae  feoond  furnace,  or  latbcr  orea,  wUch  ^ii'iah  ^nfritl 
a  the  working  fiinuoe,  that  whentheworkaiaB  workthtflbl 
delcriptioQ  be  gives  of  it  is  not  ia  die  beft  tatmt^  tar  itmlB  I 
all  tbele  ovens  round,  whereas  tho*  they  are  ta  fat  riRMd  wUt,  I 
they  fhould  be  oval  without. 

'  And  bcftdea  he  gives  two  mouths  ia  Cum  of.c 
which  a  fervitor  throws  coals  day  and  aigfat,  wrihti 
10  ufe,  lince  there  is  only  diy  wood  in  ule,  and  dm  lie  iai  I 
giates  which  he  Tpeaks  of  for  tbe  maotb  and  aftb-Me^rf ■  I 
ulc  among  ui.  .1 

The  dnuncter  of  this  oven  ought  to  be  always  frnpurtJini^  ■*  I 
the  height,  the  oven  being  divided  into  thtea  pam,  atk  d  I 
which  three  parts  is  vaulted,  I 

That  below  mark'd  A  is  that  where  the  ftoker  flinp  la  At  I 
wood  to  keep  a  continual  fire,  and  without  fino^ ;  and  tb  I 
lower  oven  is  call'd  the  crown,  and  the  mouth  tbe  iww;  bat  it 
has  in  it  neither  grates  nor  afb-bole,  the  wond  being  caft  ii 
the  coaU,  always  taking  care  to  uke  f  >me  of  th«m  out,  wixn  I 
they  arc  too  many,  with  a  large  iron  holluw  fhnvel.  I 

This  oven  made  like  a  crown,  to  vibkb  yf^rim/a  allows  Vi  I 
one  hole  in  the  middle  of  its  h^ht,  about  one  foot  diameter,  I 
has  notwitlifhnding  feveral  holes  all  tound  it,  for  the  vcniff  | 
the  Rime,  which  afcends  into  the  fecond  oven  thro*  the  mid-l^t  ] 
where  the  pots  fill'd  with  the  ingredicrts  for  making  the  g''^ 
are  plac'd  at  £,  upcn  which  that  flame  perpetually  reverbciatcS' 
See  plate  i. 

The  fecond  part  of  this  oven  maik'd  B,  the  vault  «f  a 
round,  fctves  (he  workmen. 

Jgi  icsL  allots  to  each  of  thefe  ovens  eight'  ardbes j  i 
Ids  wc  feldoo>>  if  ever,  make  duuc  than  fix.     " 
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..  rch  there  is  an  opening  or  bole^  made  in  the  fidhion  of  a  win' 
^ow  archwife,  mark'd  C,  call'd  the  great  work  hole,  through 
I  Aivhich  the  pots  which  contain  the  metal,  are  put  in  and  taken 
»-wit. 

Np  Thefe  larg^  holes  ire  ftopp'd  each  with  a  cover,  made  of  the 
'iplame  lute  and  brick  that  the  oven  is,  to  preferve  the  workmen's 
BSeyes  from  the  too  vehement  heat,  and  likewife  to  keep  that  the 
bi|fironger  in  the  oven. 

In  the  middle  of  every  one  of  thefe  covers,  there  is  a  hole 

ib|Ibmething  more  than  a  palm  wide,  which  is  caird   the  little 

=iirworking  hole,  through  which  the  workmen  take  with  their  hoi- 

'^low  irons  the  coloured  or  finer  metals  out  of  the  pots,  with 

which  they  make  bottles,  drinking  glafles,  or  what  fort  of  veiTels 

£(  they  pleafe. 

■r      Tt  alfo  ferves  for  fcalding  then:  vefleb,  when  they  have  occa- 
m  iion.  and  which  reft  upon  hooks,  made  on  purpofe  on  the  fides 
of  thofe   holes,   which  the  workmen  call  the  little  working 
m  holes. 

n  The  place  where  they  put  the  pots  in  the  oven,  is  call'd  the 
^  i  floor  or  ground  ;  there  are  alwajrs  two  to  each  working  hole  in 
^  the  little  ^fs-houfes;  the  diftinftion  between  which  and  the 

great  ones  will  be  made  anon. 
If  The  one,  wfiich  is  the  kfler,  is  full  of  fine  metal,  fit  to 
ij  work;  and  thejAer,  which- is  the  greater,  is  fiird  with  metal 
^  that  is  to  be  pumed  or  made  iiqe.  When  the  little  pot  is  empty^ 
^  it  is  immedi^ly  fill'd  again  wit^  melted  matter  with  an  iron 
ladle,  from  the  greater  pots,  when  it  has  been  reiin'd  ;  and 
I  when  the  great  pot  b  empty,  it  is  fill'd  again  with  new  matter 
I    to  be  melted  and  refined,  ^hich  is  done  alternately,  that  the 

workmen  may  not  fhmd  flill. 
I  The  upper  vault  of  this  furnace  markM  D,  which  is  above 
that  where  the  metal  is  melted,  and  the  workmen  work,  ferves 
y  to  fet  the  veflels  new  made  upon,  there  to  cool  by  degrees,  that 
.  place  having  only  a  moderate  heat ;  otherwife,  if  the  veflels 
H     were  too  foon  exposed  to  the  cold  air,  they  would  break. 

This  upper  vault  may  alfo  be  divided  into  two,  the  one  half  of 
I     it  being  fujGcient  for  coding  the  veflels,  and  the  other  may  b» 
I     made  a  Balmum  Maria  of  divers  degrees  of  heat,  fand  furnaces, 
,      or  of  afhes  for  purifications,  digeflions,  difUllations,  and  other 
ufes,  and  may  ferve  for  the  preparations  of  the  ingredients,  where- 
with the  tindures  are  made  for  glafs  and  cryflal,  which  you  will 
find  treated  of  under  their  proper  articles. 

The  third  Furnace  of  which  Agricola  makes  mention ,  he 
makes  of  a  fquare  form,  and  which,  he  fays,  b  for  making 
green  glafs ;  this  is  now  no  more  in  ufe^  fmce  they  are  all  round 
on  the  infide« 
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't'he  ovens  of  the  great  ^fs-houfes  are  round  witiuai 
^ith  Hit,  like  thofe  of  the  little  giars-houle9»  already  mil 
but  there  is  this  difierence,  that  any  ingenious  worbEi 
build  thofe  of  little  gla(s-houres ;  but  there  is  in  /Wn^vi 
race  of  mafons,  who  have  the  fecret  of  btiOding  the  g^: 
The  difficulty  confifts  in  this,  that  they  muft  haTe  three  i 
more  of  heat  than  the  little  glafs-houles^  and  one  inch  A 
in  the  arch  and  body  of  the  oven  is  enough  to  Ipoii  tk^ 
proceft. 

Thefe  ovens  are  built  like  tbofe  befbrt^meiitidned, 
to  the  proportions  which  augment  the  heat  three  degieeil 
the  others ;  they  have  fix  arches,  two  of  which  fent  to  1 
the  matter  before  you  put  in  the  pots^  and  anotinr  to 
pots  before  they  are  fet  into  the  oven^  when  thete  b 
change  them. 

In  this  oven  each  working  hole  has  but  one  pot  in  itj  tf  i 
the  further  end  of  the  oven  on  the  other  fide  of  the  worktf 
there  is  a  great  pot  wherein  the  matter  or  ingredients  ii  pqii 
out  of  which  it  is  taken  with  an  iron  ladle  of  ten  or  twcbtkl 
long,  to  fill  their  pots,  who  work  at  the  rates  the  potHROfl 
tied ;   after  that  the  great  pot  is  fiU'd  again  wit&  other  oBBi 
to  be  refin'd  and  prepar'd  as  before.  1 

^he  materials  which  fer\x  for  the  building  thefe  fiimcBcl 
bricks  for  the  outward  parts,  and  a  fort  of  fuHer's  earth  fadx 
inward  parts,  which  is  gotten  in  Frana  from  Beliere  mr/f-' 
ges^  and  which  is  the  only  earth  in  9il  Francs^  which  hi  ^' 
property  of  not  melting  in  this  exceffive  heat;  aiyf  it  is  of  A 
fame  earth  alfo  that  the  pots  are  ntode,  which  will  hold  tlf 
metal  for  a  long  time. 

The  worft  and  roughed  work  in  this  art  is  the  changing  t!( 
pot?,  when  they  are  worn  out  or  crackt;  for  that  the  cover* 
the  great  hole  of  the  oven  or  working  hole  muft  be  ttffl 
oiF,  and  the  faulty  pot  fo  taken  out,  and  a  new  onv  cut  ifi^ 
place  through  the  flames,  and  that  very  fpeedily  ;  the  one  a 
done  with  only  hands,  and  the  other  is  performed  with  iron  \t^ 
and  forks. 

But  before  they  fet' about  this  rough  T.^rk,   thoft  who  doi  i 
clothe  themfclves  in  a  fort  of  skins  in  the  fhape  of  a  pantaloA  \ 
which  they  make  as  wet  as  pofEbIc,  and  which  coven  them  t  I 
over  except  the  tyts ;  and  for  them  they  make  ufe  of  glais  B 
fee  to  guide  themfelves. 

And  indeed  without  fuch  a  fort  of  clothing  it  would  be  it 
mod  impoffible  to  manage  this  change  of  the  p6t3»  by  reafbn  of 
the  long  time  that  it  would  otherwife  take  up,  and  which  woold 
be  yet  more  incommoded  by  the  vaft  and  intoiie  heat  prooeeding 
from  the  great  mouth  of  the  furnace. 

FULLING 
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JLLIN6  is  the  art  or  ad  of  deanfing,  beating  and  preP- 
cloths,  AufFs,  ftockings,  to  render  them  ftroi^r,  dofer 
firmer,  call'd  alfo  milling. 

he  Fulling  of  cloths  and  other  ftufis  is  perform'd  by  i  water 
I  thence  call'd  z  fulling  or  fcouring  mill. 
^hefe  mills  diiFer  not  much  from  corn-milk,  except  in  what 
:es  to  the  millftones  and  hopper ;  and  there  are  fome  which 
e  indifferently  for  either  ufe,  doths  being  fuU'd  and  corn 
ind  by  the  motion  of  the  fame  wheel.       -  « 

jid  in  fome  places  and  particularly  in  trance^  the  fullers 
odl'd  millers^  as  milling  ftuffi  and  grinding  corn  both  at  the 
5  time. 

The  principal  parts  of  tht. fulling  mill  are  the  wheels  with 
nindle,  which  gives  a  motion  to  the  tree  or  fpindle,  whofe 
1  communicate  it  to  the  pefiles  or  ftampers,  which  are  here- 
ais'd  up  and  let  fill  alternately,  according  as  its  teeth  catch  on 
uit  a  kind  of  latch  in  the  middle  of  eadi  peftle. 
i^he  peftles  and  troughs  are  made  of  wood,  each  trough  hzv* 
at  leaft  two  and  fometimes  three  peftles,  as  the  owner  (hall 
k  fit,  or  according  to  the  force  of  the  ftream  of  water. 
n  thefe  troughs  are  put  the  doths,  ftufis,  (sTr.  that  are  to  be 
*Ji  then  the  current  of  water  bring  let  fall  on  the  wheels 
peftles  are  fucceffively  rais'd  and  let  fall  upon  the  doth,  Vc.  in 
troughs,  and  by  their  weigifl^tmd  velocity,  ftamp  and  preft 
ftufis  very  ftrongly,  which  by  this  means  become  thick* 

I. 

d  Fulling  they  fometimes  make  ufe  of  urine,  fometimes  of 
Ts  earth,  and  fometimes  foap. 

"hefe  ftufis  are  preparM  to  receive  the  firft  imprefllions  of  the 
le  by  laying  them  in  w^rand  urine;  then  in  fullers  earth 
water ;  and  laftly  in  fowOifiblv'd  in  hot  water, 
oap  alone  would  do  vjd^well,  but  that  it  is  expenfive,  thd^ 
;rs  earth  ia  the  wsnr  of  the  Englijb  drefiing  is  fcarce  inferior 
: ;  but  then  it  muii  be  well  dearM  of  all  ftones  and  gritti* 
es,  which  are  apt  to  make  holes  in  the  ftuffi 
LS  to  urine,  that  is  accounted  prejudicial,  not  fo  much  upon 
mnt  of  its  fmell,  but  its  fliarpnefs  and  fdtnefs,  which  is  apt 
ender  the  ftufis  dry  and  harfb. 

The  true  method  of  Fulling  with  Jiap  is  delivered  by  Monf. 
net  in  an  authentick  memoir  on  that  fubjed,  fupported  by 
sriments  made  by  order  of  the  Marquis  deLouvois,  then  fu- 
ntendent  of  the  arts  and  manu&dories  of  France^  The  fub- 
ce  of  which  is  as  folloNVs. 

i  cr^lour'd  cloth  of  about  forty-five  elk  is  to  be  laid  in  the 
1  manner  in  the  trough  of  a  fulling  mill,  without  firft  foak*- 
it  in  water^  as  is  the  common  practice  in  many  places. 

Fifteen 
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Fifteen  pounds  of  foap  will  be  recpiired  Co  full  tUs  trood 
cloth,  one  half  of  which  is  to  be  melted  in  two  pails  dm 
fprine^  water  made  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  well  bear  it. 

This  folutbn  is  to  be  pour'd  by  little  and  little  upon  dxc 
in  propoition  as  'tis  laid  in  the  trough  ;  and  thus  fiiird  fa 
two  hours  and  more ;  after  which  it  is  to  be  taken  oat 
ftretcht. 

Which  being  done,  the  doth  is  to  be  immediatelf  pt 
into  the  fame  trough  without  any  new  ibap,  and  then  i£i 
two  hours  more ;  then  it  is  to  be  taken  out,  and  wrung  k^ 
cxprefs  or  fqueeze  out  ail  the  greafe  or  filth. 
'    After  the  fecond  Fulling  the  remainder  of  the  foap  is  meU 
the  former,  and  caft  at  four  different  times  on  the  cloth,  i" 
remembring  to  take  out  the  cloth  to  ftretch  it  every  two 
and  to  get  out  the  plaits  and  wrinkles  it  has  acquired  ia 
trough. 

When  it  is  perceived  to  be  fufficientlj  fulled,  and  brack 
that  quality  and  thicknefs  it  fliould  be,  it  is  (coured  out  itf 
in  hot  water,  keeping  it  in  the  trough  till  quite  dean. 

As  to  white  cloth?,  becaufe  they  full  more  eafily,  andioli' 
time  than  colour'd  ones,  a  third  part  of  foap  will  ferve. 

FULLING  of  ftockings,  caps,  l^c.  fhould  be  perfam' 
fomething  differently,  viz.  either  with  the  leet  or  the  handswii 
a  kind  of  rack  or  wooden  machine,  either  armed  with  teeArf 
the  fame  matter,  or  elfe  horfes  or  bullocks  teeth. 

The  ingredients  usM  in  Fulling ;  thefe  are  urine,  green  fiflfi 
wiiite  foap,  and  Fullers  earth  ^  but  the  urine  b  iook'd  upoo  s 
prciuJicial. 

Wove  ftockings  (hould  be  fulled  with  foap  only ;  but  bt 
ftcckines  may  have  fullers  earth  ufed  with  the  foap. 

FURY  is  rcprefented  in  painting  by  a  man  (hewing  msdoa 
in  his  looks,  his  eyes  tied  with  a  fillet,  in  a  pofture  as  if  beU' 
a  mind  to  throw  a  bundle  of  arms  bound  up  ;  in  a  ibort  babcr 
The  fillet  denotes  the  underftanding  loft,  when  madncfs  hai^' 
minion  ;  for  madncfs  is  theblindnefs  of  the  mind.  The  arms^ 
nify  that  Fury  is  ever  armed  for  revenge;  the  fliort  ganac 
iliews  that  he  refpc<Ss  neither  decency  nor  good  manners. 

FUSriCK  ?  is  a  yellow  wood  us'd  in  dying.  The  coIodtI 
FUSTOCK  S  yields  is  a  fine  golden  yellow ;  but  there  odS 
to  be  fome  other  ingredients  mixt  with  it  to  make  it  laftiiiC' 

The  tree  that  produces  it  grows  in  all  the  Antilles  iH^ 
but  particularly  in  Tabago^  where  it  grows  to  a  very  gi^ 
height. 

It  is  us'd  by  dyers,  chiefly  in  dying  blacks  ;  but  (bme  uy ' 
fhould  not  be  us'd  at  all. 

There  is  alfo  another  kind  of  Fuftick  or  fufld  growing  • 
//tf //,  Provence^  &c.  us'd  in  dying  a  coffiw-colour.  G.  ^ 
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A.  ftands  for  the  heirs  of  yohn  jigucchia. 

GALATEA,  a  fca  goddefs,  is  defcrib'd  as  drawn  in  a  cha- 

■  riot  of  a  ftrange  form,  by  two  huge  dolphins,  guided  by  two 

|i  fijver  reins,  held  in  the  hands  of  old  Tritons  daughters ;  over  her 

^f  head  a  canopy  of  purple  fillc  and  filver,  with  her  hair  hanging 

carclefly  on  her  ihoulders. 
^  She  is  alfo  defcrib'd  as  a  moft  beautiful  young  virgin,  her  liair 
f  difhevell'd  and  hanging  carelefly  about  her  (houlders,  like  filver 
^  threads ;  and  at  each  ear  a  fair  pearl,  with  a  double  firing  of 
^  them  (fometimes)  about  her  neck  and  left  arm ;  a  mantle  of 
pure,  thin,  and  fine  white,  waving  as  it  were  by  the  gentle 
,  breathing  of  the  air,  viewing  in  her  hand  a  fpunge  made  of  fea 
I    froth. 

GANGES.  This  Indian  river  is  reprefented  in  painting  in 
the  (bape  of  a  rude,  barbarous  favage,  with  bended  brows  of  a 
fierce  and  cruel  countenance,  crowned  with  a  palm,  having  as 
other  rivers,  his  pitcher,  and  by  his  fide  a  rhinoceros. 
The  plan  of  a  GARDEN  in  perfpeSfive. 
What  has  been  already  obfervM  is  confirm'd  by  this  plan,  for 
drawing  lines  from  all  the  divifions  on  the  bafe-line  to  the  point 
of  fight,  the  diagonal  will  give  the  depth  of  the  whole  plan, 
and  the  diminution  of  all  the  little  fquares. 

Laltly,  fctting  oflT  the  alleys,  figures,  i^c,  from  the  corref- 
pondent  quantities  in  the  geometrical  plan,  the  whole  parterre 
will  be  found  in  perfpedtive,  as  is  (hewn  m  the  figure. 

Let  the  plan  given  you  to  dimini(h  and  put  in  perfpeflive  be 
of  what  fort  foever,  the  readied  way  will  ftill  be  to  draw  a 
fquare  about  it,  and  divide  that  into  feveral  lefler  (quares. 

For  putting  the  grand  fquare  with  all  the  lefler  ones  in  per- 
fpe£live  by  the  ordinary  rules,  you  have  nothing  elfe  to  do  but 
to  take  care  that  every  thing  take  up  the  fame  number  of  little 
fquares  in  the  diminifhM  plan,  as  in  the  geometrical  one,  and 
the  figure  of  the  one  will  be  found  in  the  other.  See  the  plate* 
GARMENTS.  In  drawing  garments,  be  fure  to  draw  the 
out-lines  very  true,  becaufe  the  whole  grace  of  a  pi£ture  confifts 
moft  in  the  outmoft  draught,  more  than  in  the  curious  work 
within. 

And  to  perform  this  exa£Uy,  the  garments  muft  be  drawn  (b 
as  to  fuit  the  body^  and  to  bend  and  yield  with  it^  and  not  ftrait 
and  ftifF  where  that  bends. 

Vol.  !•  G  g  A^ 
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nd  to  fit  the  garments  rightly  to  the  body,  it  miiftb:v£ 
Tv*d  which  fide  of  the  body  bends  in  or  out,  that  the  pi- 
nt may  anfwer  to  the  body  upon  the  leaft  turning  any  viy. 
And  that  the  garment  may  turn  with    it,   you  muft  cbfrel 
where  the  body  would  come,  if  it  were  naked,  and  there cit{ 
the  garments  in  the  right  place,  making  them  bend  accord::  I 
to  the  joints  and  limbs  of  the  body,  and  (bmetimes  thofe  plai:^ 
do  appear  through  the  garments,  efpcdally  where  the  garmcxl 
are  driven  by  the  wind,  or  by  any  other  caufe,  lie  dofe  to  i!sl 
body,  or  loofe  from  it. 

Indeed  where  the  body  or  any  part  of  it  fticks  out  more  tb^i 
the  other,  it  fliould  be  fliewn  in  a  plain  and  vifible  nunae:, 
through  the  Garments. 

Begin  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Garment^  and  fo  draw  dor 
that  part  of  the  Garment  (on  both  (ides)  that  lies  clofe  to  it 
body,  before  you  draw  the  loofe  parts  that  fly  off  from  tie 
body  ;  for  if  you  draw  the  loofe  parts  fir  ft  before  you  have  fbiili- 
cd  thofe  parts  that  lie  clofe  to  the  limbs  and  parts  of  the  bodyt 
you  will  be  foon  out,  and  apt  to  place  the  body  awry  and  crook- 
ed i  therefore  many  mafters  draw  the  naked  body  firft,  and  ts, 
Carnunts  afterwards,  by  which  means  they  can  better  fee  to 
place  the  garments  rightly,  fo  as  to  hang  even  upon  the  body. 
By  thefe  means  you  may  be  fure  to  place  the  body  ilrait,  by 
drawing  thofe  parts  of  the  garments  firft  that  lie  ncareft  upontbi 
body  or  limbs. 

You  muft  draw  the  grcateft  folds  firft,  and  fo  flrlkc  the 
greater  folds  into  the  lefb ;  and  be  fure  not  to  Itt  one  fold  croii 
another. 

Urcak  alfo  fome  of  tJie  great  folds  into  the  lefs,  and  the  clot:: 
the   garment  fits  the  narrower  the  folds  mull  fit. 

And  you  muft  obfervc  to-  order  the  garments  fo,  that  the 
folds  may  fall  all  one  way,  efpecially  in  a  ftanding  figure;  tho* 
fometimes  it  vill  be  otheiwife,  as  when  a  figure  is  drawn  fitting. 
But  the  Garments  of  a  ftanding  figuie  are  fubje<a  to  be  driven 
by  the  air,  and  therefore  muft  be  placed  one  way.  But  yo!i  muS 
alfo  take  care  not  to  fold  the  Garments  in  any  place,  where  they 
fhould  fit  ftrait,  as  the  brcafts,  knees,  and  thighs  which  bear  them 
out ;  which  muft  be  furpriz'd  by  the  appearance  of  them  thro, 
and  therefore  the  Garments  muft  fit  plain.  Sec  DRAPERY. 
Of  fljadswing  GAPvMENTS,  and  placing  the  lights. 
Let  all  lights  te  plac'd  one  way  in  the  whole  piece,  whether 
in  figure,  faces  or  garments.  If  the  light  fall  fideways  on  the 
pictuic,  you  muft  make  the  other  fide  (which  is  furtheft  from 
the  ligKt)  darkeft.  And  let  the  light  be  plac'd  all  together  oa 
the  one  ficic,  and  nut  confufedly  on  both  fides  alike,  as  ii  it 
frr  od   in  the  iTiidft  of  many  lights  \  fgr  the  body  cannot  other- 

Wilt  be  Jighiened  equal  ai  ail  places.  Never* 
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Neverthclcfs  you  may  obfcrvc,  that  In  cJcprefling  a  dungeon 
or  a  prifon,  wherein  a  torch  or  candle  is  lighted,  you  muft  ob- 
fcrvc that  every  thing  in  it,  as  well  as  the  garments,  muft  re- 
ceive their  light  from  it,  and  therefore  muft  be  (hadowed  all  on 
the  contrary  fide,  that  is  on  that  fide  fartheft  from  it.  See  the 
articles  LIGHT  and  (hadow. 

8  NOEL  GARl#IER,  engraver  of  grotefques, 
ornaments  apfl  figures,  particularly  of  arts,  in 
forty-eight  pieces.     He  ufed  this  mark. 

MARK  GARRARD,  Son  of  MarJt  Garrard,  and  born  at 
Bruges  in  Flanders.  He  was  fometime  principal  painter  to  Queen 
Elizabethy  afterwards  to  Qyeen  Anney  royal  confort  to  King 
'James  L  He  was  both  a  good  hiftory  and  face  painter ;  ho 
died  in  London  in  the  year  1635,  in  the  fcventy- fourth  year  of 
his  age.     There  are  feveral  of  his  prints  extant  among  us. 

HENRY  GASCAR,  a  French  face-painter,  encouraged  here 
by  the  Duchefs  of  P(^ifmouth<^  whofe  pifture  he  came  over  to 
draw.  Many  following  her  example,  employed  him  alfo,  fo 
that  he  got  a  great  deal  of  money  in  England  in  a  fhort  time, 
nor  could  our  wife  nation  fee  the  diiFerence  between  him  and 
his  cotcmporary  S\v  Peter  Lily,  What  the  former  wanted  in  the 
graceful  part,  in  draught  and  a  good  choice  of  nature,  the  talent 
of  but  very  few,  he  ufually  made  up  with  embroidery,  fine 
cloaths,  laced  drapery,  and  a  great  variety  of  trumpery  orna- 
ments, which  took  for  a  while,  till  at  length  Monfieur  found 
that  his  gay  cap  and  feather  would  no  longer  fucceed  here,  which 
made  him  leave  England  about  fifty-one  years  ago,  and  by  a 
prevailing  affurance  cuftomary  with  his  nation,  he  has  fince  im- 
pofed  as  much  on  the  Italian  noblefle,  as  he  did  on  thofe  of 
England  \  and  was  lately  living  in  Romej  though  we  hear  he  is 
now  dead.  He  is  reported  to  have  carried  above  ten  thoufand 
pounds  out  of  England. 

GEMS;  The  defign  of  this  work  is  to  make  art  imitate 
nature,  which  may  in  this  be  done  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  that  the 
artificial  gems  may  feem  to  furpajs  the  natural  oriental  ones  in 
beauty  and  colour^  and  want  nothing  of  their  perfection  but  the 
quality  of  hardnefs. 

The  bafis  of  artificial  gems  is  natural  or  rock-cryftal,  which 
is  a  fubftratum  made  only  of  a  congealed  water,  and  a  pure 
fubtile  earth,  as  other  precious  ftones  ane.  ^ 

But  precious  Jlones  diflTer  from  cryftal  in  this,  that  they  are 
tinged  with  a  proper  fulphur  or  unduous  fubftance,  which  has 
iniinuated  it  felf  into  the  pores  of  their  compofition,  which  not 
only  tinges  them,  but  alfo  fixes  them,  and  gives  them  that  ad* 
oixable  beauty^  and  hardnefs  which  they  polTefs* 
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Tlui  CJphiff  ii  fuppoa'd  to  be  an  exhilatioB  oT-aobAii' 
niDMil  Ifuriu,  arocnding  ^h^|^^nB,of  KtenfttoNl 
Are,  contuning  k  v&ft  '^^^HRHHB^''^  osloun,  uoiiS' 
Buned,  tin  brought  into  aa,  Affl^Mwmrir  proper  (ui^ 
Now  the  Brt  of  making  thcfc  counterfeit  Grmt  h  the  inb- 
tation  <^  nature,  by  Kivihg  to  a  [iioper  matter  or  body,  fucfcd 
it  tbU  of  rock-OTibJ*  fuch  meialiine  and  mineial  tinfium,! 
Jbill  be  extradra  from  metals  or  mrtierals,  pcrfedly  iine  ul 
liibtile  in  thcmfelvei,  and  able  to  reilfl  the  fire ;  and  there  uM- 
tUTCH  tho' roUtiIe«  arelix'd  in  cryllal  without  altering  i^ 
colour. 

Al  for  inflance,  veriigrtafit  when  put  on  the  fire,  thougb 
ching^  its  colour,  yet  being  mixt  with  cryflal  in  fiiTign,  ii!t 
comet  fixt  and  unchangeable  in  its  tinflitre  \  for  inctallint  ^ 
inineral  ctrfoura  alwayi  return  to;  their  principle,  and  tho'  ^, 
be  volatile,  yet  they  are  retain'd  by  the  great  quantity  of  li* 
fixed,  which  chaiiis  or  over-powei;^  ihcm. 

Therefore,  for  this  purpofe,  tliore  unalterable  colours  ait  o 
bechofen,  which  have  a  fixity  in  the  tnidft  of  fire,  being fliir> 
one  with  another,  as  for  infiance,  blue  and  yHlsnu  makca^eii 
therefore  you  mull  take  fuch  s  blue  as  cann&t  be  altered  by  fin, 
nor  be  totally  orercome  b^  the  ydlmv,  tliac  you  mix  with  it i 
as  ilfo  tyJmoy  that  the  nic  cannot  change,  nor  yet  be  catiQr 
overcome  by -the  Uitf. 

Ifaac  lAUandui  'u  (aid  to  be  the  firll  chat  wrote  on  this  (u^ 
jed,  and  firft  difcorered  this  adnurable  an  of  making  aitifidil 
Gems,  and  who  perfdrm'd  many  ether  things  aloiofl  incicdibk. 

And  you  will  find  dirpen'd  in  this  work,  under  their  propa 
articles,  hii  preparations  for  this  purpofe,  as  to  paficsj  linAio 
and  methods  of  working  them,  in  making  artificial  t^gMtth  ^ 
riis,  diamonds,  enuralds,  graaaUs,  ruhUst  fappttris,  '- — 
&c. 

Ta  prepare  the  faUs  fir.  cuaatrftit '  GEUS. 

The  falts  us'd  in  making  counterfeit  Geiiu  »n  diiefly  twt, 
the  firfl  is  made  of  the  herb  tall,  the  fecond  of  tmrtar\  dv 
preparations  are  according  to  the  ufual  way  (but  in  g|a&  ict 
iels.) 

70  prepart  the  matter  ef  which  GEMS  ara  wuiJa, 

The  matter  is  either  cr^al  oiJUnt  that  is  clear  and  wJiiie ;  fri 
them  info  a  cmcible  in  a  reverbcratory  fire  (the  cmdUe  M 
covered)  then  take  theni  out  and  cafl  them  iats  coTd  watBi  i 
will  they  crack  and  beeafily  reduced  to  powder;  towhicbpavds- 
takc  an  equal  quantity  of  lalt  of  tartar  (or  fit  atiali)  to  wfack 
mixture  add  what  colour  you  pleafe,  which  mufl  be  either  me- 
talhne  or  mineral ;  put. them  into  a  vwy  ftroiH  crucible  {Blai^ 
it  about  half  fullj  corer  it  clofc  ud  melt  it  ttTia  a  Arong  dnt 
(ill  it  becomes  like  glais.  Tail 
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J         Tah  notice^  that  in  melting  you  muji  put  an  iron  rod  into  it^ 
f .  ond  take  up  fome  of  it  j  and   if  it  is  free  from  bubbles^  grains 
itr  fpecksy  it   is  fus^d  enough'^  tf  not^  you  muft  fufe  it  till  it  is 
Jf  free. 

GENEROSITY  is  rcprefcntcd  in  painting  by  a  virgin  fo 
E^  amiable  that  (be  attrads  all  eyes,  clothed  in  a  mantle  of  gold 
*  gauze,  leaning  her  left  hand  upon  a  lion's  head,  holding  in 
i*  her  right  (liftoi  up)  chains  of  pearl  and  precious  ftones,  as  if  fhe 
^  meant  to  make  a  prefent  of  them. 

^  Her  youth  denotes  her  extraordinary  courage  and  generofity, 
.  ^  which  never  degenerates ;  the  naked  arm,  the  property  of  this 
1^  virtue  to  diveft  itfelf  of  all  interefts,  and  to  be  kind  without 
>  hope  of  receiving  any  thing  in  exchange.  The  lion  declares 
^    grandeur  and  courage. 

I        GENIUS  is  reprefented   in  painting  by  a  naked  child  of  a 
(    fmiling  countenance,    with  a  garland  of  poppy  on  his  head^ 
cars  of  corn  in  one  hand,  and  a  bunch  of  grapes  in  the  other. 

It  is  taken  to  be  the  inclination  to  fomething,  for  the  plea- 
fure  it  affords,  to  fome  in  learning,  to  fome  in  mufick,  and  to 
fome  in  war. 

The  Antients  took  it  for  the  common  prefervation  of  worldly 
things,  and  amongft  them  not  only  human  beings  had  their  ge- 
nius, but  even  infenfible  things  alfo. 

HORATIO  GENTILESCHI  was  an  eminent  Italian  hi- 
ftory  painter,  born  at  Pija  a  city  in  the  Dukedom  of  Tufcany 
in  the  year  157S,  after  having  made  himfelf  famous  2X  Fk^ 
rence^  Rome^  Genoa^  and  in  moft  parts  of  Italy^  Savoy^  and 
France^  at  laft,  he  upon  the  invitation  of  King  Charles  I.  came 
over  to  England^  and  was  well  received  by  him,  who  appointed 
him  lodgings  in  his  court,  gave  him  a  confiderable  falary,  and 
employed  him  in  his  palace  at  Greenwich  and  other  places ;  his 
mod  remarkable  performances  in  England  were  the  cielings  at 
Greenwich  and  York-Houfe^  the  latter  of  which  are  now  in  the 
colleAion  of  the  prefent  Duke  of  Buckingham.  He  did  alfo  a  Ma^ 
donna^  a  Magdalen^  and  Z^/and  his  twodaughters  for  King  Charles  ; 
all  which  he  performed  admirably  well.  The  piece  of  hb  which 
was  moft  efteemed  abroad,  was  the  portico  ^iQaxiSxaiLBentivoglio^t 
palace  at  Rome\  he  made  feveral  attempts  of  face-painting  while  in 
England  with  little  fuccefs,  his  talent  lying  wholly  towards  hiftory, 
with  figures  as  large  as  the  life,  in  which  he  exceU'd.  He  was  much 
in  favour  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham^  and  many  of  the  no- 
bility of  that  time ;  but  after  twelve  years  continuance  in  Eng^ 
landy  he  died  here  in  the  year  1662,  aged  eighty- four,  and  lies  . 
buried  in  the  Queen- Dowager's  chapel  at  Somerfet-Houfe.  His 
print  is  among  the  heads  of  Van  Dyck^  he  having  been  drawn  by 
that  great  matter. 

G  g  s  ARTEMISIA.       (^ 
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ARTEMISIA  GENTILESCHI  was  but  litde  mhnrta 
her  fatiicr  in  hiftorles,   and  even  exceli*d    him  in  poitnits^i 
manner  of  painting  which  moft  are  inclined   to  attempl  vlio 
come  to  England y  where  it  is  chiefly  ia  vogue.     SbeKfcdtk 
greateft  part  of  her  time  at  NapUs  in  much  fpkndor,  ad  n 
as  famous  all  over  Europe  for  tier  amours  as  for  her  puntiB|. 
She  recommended  herfelf  to  the  efleem  of  the  skilful  Iqr  maf 
hiftory  pieces  as  big  as  the  life,  amongft  which,  the  moft  oek-^ 
bratcd  was  that  of  David^  with  the  head  of  GMah  in  his  bai 
She  drcvr  alfo  the  portraits  of  fome  of  the  Royal  Family,  wL 
many  of  the  nobility  of  England, 

GEOGRAPHY  is  reprefcntcd  in  painting,  fsfc.  by  in  * 
dame  in  an  earth-coloured  garment,  a  terreftrial  globe  at  k 
foot,  the  compafles  in  her  right-hand,  wherewith  &  mcifuio 
tlie  faid  globe,  and  a  geometrical  fquare  in  her  left. 

Her  old  age  denotes  the  antiquity  of  this  art ;  the  compafa 
the  meafuring  and  defcribing  the  earth,  which  is  truly  Gnpt 
by ;  the  fquare,  the  taking  feveral  proportions»  Icng^^  bica^tbi 

G.  F.  fignifies  Giorgio  of  Mantua  fecit.      In  a  piece  of  W* 
maticcio\  rcprcfenting  Vulcan's  forge. 
^^  -a   /■  ^  f  I  1  Thcfc  two  marks  were  utd  bf 

I  T  IVH  n-t^  ivi\l       ^^^^i^^  ^^ifi  o^  Mantua  J  he  fomc- 
^J.1t  JL  (/#    IVJLN       times  put  Ghiys  Mantouau  fait, 

RICHARD  GIBSON,  commonly  call'd  the  Dwarfs  waii 

difciT  ic  of  Francis  de  Cleyn^  and  an  eminent  mailer  in  the  time 

of  Sir  Peter  Lely^  to  whofe  manner  he  devoted    himfelf,  u' 

•whole  piclures  he  copied  to  admiiation.  Being  page  to  a  lady 
a:  A^'-'tlack^  fhe  put  him  to  deChyn  to  learn  to  draw  j  which  (he 
obierv'd  he  had  a  particular  genius  to.  He  had  the  honour  to 
inftruft  in  drawing  the  late  Queen  Alary ^  when  Princefs  of 
OrangCy  and  Qiiccn  Ann  when  Princefs ;  he  went  over  to  Hd- 
hind  t<)  wait  on  the  princefs  Alary  for  that  purpofe  j  he  painttd 
botii  in  oil  and  water  colours,  but  chiefly  in  the  latter ;  he  was 
grei.tly  ia  favour  with  lying  Charles  I,  (to  whom  he  was  page 
of  the  back-Aairs)  infomuch  that  the  King  gave  his  wife  in  raar- 
nace,  wlio  was  likevvifc  a  dwarf,  and  was  not  long  Jlnce  living 
tl.cr.rh  of  a  j;reat  ap;e. 

He  received  con  fide  rabie  favours  from  Philip  Earl  of  Pemhrch^ 
\vl  o  was  his  patron  ;  he  drew  Oliver  Crcnrijueil  ieveral  time, 
aivJ  died  in  Cj'vcni  Garden  fuon  after  the  revolution,  at  ievent}' 
hvf  ^.  ears  of  2:ie  ;  he  lies  buried  in  that  chuich. 

W  ilAAkW  C/IBSON  was  nephew  to  the  foregoing,  and  xn- 
ftru'cleJ  boih  by  him  and  Sir  Peter  Lely^  hi?  greateit  exceiiencici 
lay  i\\  hii  copies,  after  the  laft  of  thofe  two  mafters,  whofe  man- 
ner he  made  ic  lih  chief  endcavoir  to  imitate,  and  herein  he  was 
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tl  not  altogether  unfuccefsful ;  he  became  an  eminent  limner,  and 
u    drew  a  great  many  portraits  for  many  of  the  beft  rank.     His 
I    great  induftry  was  much   to  be  commended  for  purchafmg  not 
1    only  the  greateft  part  of  Sir  Peter^s  coUeftion  after  his  death, 
r    but  likewifc  for  procuring  beyond  fea,    a  great  many  valuable 
things  in  their  kind,  that  he  may  well  be  faid  to  have  had  the  bctt 
I     colledlion  of  drawings  and  prints,  after  the  greateft  Italians  and 
other  matters,  of  any  perfon  of  his  time ;  he  was  a  great  encoii- 
rager  of  the  art  he  profefs'd  j  he  died  lethargick  in  London^  and 
was  buried  at  Richmond  in  Surrey  in  the  year  1702,    at  fifty 
eight  years  of  age.     His  kinfman  Mr.  Edward  Gihfcn  was  in- 
ftru£ted  by  him,  and  firft  painted  portraits  in  oil,  but  afterwards 
finding  more  encouragement  in  crayons,    his  genius  lying  that 
way,  he  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  therein,    till  death  inter- 
vening put  a  ftop  to  all  his  endeavours.     He  died  young  at  thirty 
three  years  of  age,  and  lies  likewife  buried  at  Richmond. 

GILDING  is  the  art  of  fpreading  or  covering  a  thing  over 
with  gold,  either  in  leaf  or  liquid. 

The  art  of  Gilding  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  though 
it  never  arriv'd  among  them  to  the  perfection  to  which  the  mo- 
derns have  brought  it.  •  ' 

Pliny  relates,  that  the  firft  Gilding  that  was  feen  at  Rome  was 
not  till  after  the  deftrudion  of  the  city,  in  the  time  of  the 
confulftiip  of  Lucius  Mummius ;  at  which  time  they  began  to  gild 
the  ceilings  of  their  temples  and  palaces ;  the  capitol  being  the 
firft  ftru(%jre  adorn'd  with  this  inrichment. 

He  alfo  adds,  that  luxury  grew  fo  haftily  upon  them,  that 
in  a  little  time  you  might  fee  all  even  private  and  poor  perfons 
gild  the  very  walls,  vaults,  i^c.  of  their  houfes. 

But  we  have  this  advantage  of  the  ancients  in  the  manner  of 
ufing  and  applying  the  gold,  the  fecret  of  painting  in  oil,  lately 
difcovered  furniflies  us  with  means  of  Gilding  works,  that  will 
endure  all  the  violences  of  time  and  weather ;  which  was  im- 
pradlicable  to  the  ancients. 

They  knew  no  way  of  laying  the  gold  on  bodies,  that  would 
not  endure  the  fire;  but  with  whites  of  eggs  or  fize,  neither  of 
which  will  endure  the  water ;  fo  that  they  could  only  gild  thofe 
things,  which  ftood  in  fuch  places  as  were  fheltered  from  wet^ 
and  the  humidity  and  moifture  of  the  air. 

The  Greeks  us'd  a  fort  of  cotnpofition  for  Gilding  on  wood, 
which  they  call'd  leucopheum  or  leucophorum  5  which  is  defcrib'd 
as  a  fort  of  glutinous  compound  earth,  which  in  all  probability 
ferv'd  to  make  the  gold  ftick  and  bear  poliftiing. 

But  as  to  the  partkulars  of  this  earth,  its  colour^  ingredients, 
l^c.  naturalifts  and  antiquaries  are  not  agreed* 

G  g  4  Thcr? 
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.  There  tic  fercnl  methods  of  GllJlmi  in  ule 
■Gilding  intiM'W,  Gilding  In  «7,  Gilding  byfirt,  &c. 

71*  iMt&g^  d/  water  gilding. 

^attr  GiUing  mjuires  more  preparation  than  eil  Gil&t,  'd 
%  chiefly  on  wooden  works,  and  thore  nude  of/^f,  aoi  lUi 
too  auA  be  flteltered  from  the  wcarhcr. 

Kfiu  it  uiTd  for  this  way  of  Gilding  nude  or  Chreada,  Hi.  cf 
pucbment,    or  gbvcs  boU'd   ii)  water  to  the  condKuicc  of  ~ 

If  the  thing  to  be  gilt  be  of  weod,  it  is  Bifl  wafh'd  with  du 
fixty  boiUi^wt}  ukJ  then  let  to  dry,  and^tcrwaidswidnrioi 
^ui/,  mix  up  with  the  lamc^v.  , 

Some  ufe  SpMiafi  whiu  for  thii  putpoTe,  and  otben  pi^^j^ 
Parit,  we]I  beaten  and  lifted, 

Thii  ^J  paint  mull  be  laid  on  with  a  fliS'-brulh ;  whici 
I)  to  be  repeated  leldomei  or  oftcncr,  according  to  the  nanireof 
the  work,  a  ten  or  twelve  times  In  flat  or  fmooth  work^,  bx 
ieven  or  eight  will  be  fuffident  in  pieces  of  fculpture. 

In  the  former  cab  they  are  apply'd  by  drawing  (he  boA 
over  the  Work,  in  the  latter  by  dabbing  it. 

When  the  whole  s  dry,  they  moilten  it  with  fair  water,  ui 
rub  it  over  with  leveral  pieces  of  coatfe  linen,  if  it  be  ou  the  Atfi 
{f  not,  tbey  belt  or  Twitch  it  with  fcveral  flips  of  the  fame  linea 
tied  to  a  little  flick,  to  make  it  follow  and  enter  all  the  avitb 
and  depreflives  thoeof. 

Hanng  tbui  6nifh'd  the  whiit^  the  next  thing  to  be  d«cl 
to  colour  it  with  yellow  sktr  ;  but  if  it  be  a  piece  uf  fculpiutei 
relievo,  they  firft  touch  it  up,  andprepareihefeveralpartsn4iicl/ 
mar  have  happened  to  have  been  disfigured  by  the  fniBll  iiM 
innruments,  as  gouges,  chilTels,  ^c. 

The  eitr  ut'd  for  this  purpofe,  muft  be  well  grooodand  fifi- 
cd,  and  mix'd  up  with  ihc/izi  beforementioned. 

Thii  colour  is  to  be  laid  on  hot;  and  in  works  cl  foulptnn 
fupplies  the  place  of  gold,  which  fometimes  cannot  t>e  carried 
into  all  the  deprdTures  and  cavities  of  the  foliages  and  other  ot- 
naments. 

A  lay  IS  aifo  apply'd  over  this  yellow ;  which  lerves  for  dv 
ground  on  which  the  gold  is  to  be  laid ;  thii  lay  Is  u&aBy  coot- 
pos'd  of  Armenian  bale,  blMdJlone^  ilaci-lead,  and  a  little  Af  i 
to  which  fome  add  foap  and  oil  of  olivei ;  others  bitrnt-trttit 
bi/ire,  antimony,  glafs  of  tin,  iutter  and  fugar-eantfy, 

Thefe  ingredients   being  all  ground  together  with  hot  _/Gn| 
three  layt  of  this  comporuion  is  apply'd  upon  the  yellow,  the  Ofli 
~  after  the  other  has  been  dry'd ;    being  cautious  not  to  pitt  ai^ 
into  the  cavity  of  the  work  to  hide  the  yetlowv 

The  brulh  lu'd  for  this  purpofe  muft  he  a  Jbn  onc^  and  vbia 
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dihe  matter  is  become  very  dry^    they  go  over  it  again  with  a 
^aftronger  bruih  to  rub  it  down,  and  Uke  ofFthe  fma^  grains  that 
l^ick  out ;  in  order  to  &cilitate  the  bumiifhing  of  the  gold. 
id    To  be  prepared  for  Gildings  you  muft  have  three  forts  of 
^jpencils  >    one  to  wet,    another  to  touch  up  and  amend,   and  a 

third  to  flatten  ^  alfo  a  Gilding  cufhion  for  fpreading  the  leaves 
yof  gold  on  when  taken  out  of  the  book«  See  CUSHION,  a 
^knife  to  cut  them  and  a  fquirrel's  tail  fitted  with  a  handle ;  or 

dfe  a  piece  of  fine  foft  ftuff  on  a  ftick,  to  take  them  up  dircdiy 
^  and  apply  them. 
^      You  are  firft  to  begin  with  wetting  your  pencils ;   by  which 

the  lall  ky  laid  on  with  water  is  moiftened,  that  it  may' the 
^  better  receive  and  retain  the  gold.     Then  you  are  to  lay  th« 

leaves  of  gold  on  the  cuihion,  and  if  whole,   you  muft  take  up 

with  the  (quirrel's  tall ;  but  if  in  pieces,  with  the  other  inftrument, 
I  or  the  knife  wherewith  they  are  cut,  and  lay  and  fpread  them 
ly  gently  on  the  parts  of  the  work  you  had  moiuened  before. 

If  the  leaves  (as  they  frequently  do)  happen  to  crack  or  break 

•  in  laying  on,  thefe  breaches  muft  be  made  up  with  fmall  bits  of 
^  leaf  taken  up  upon  the  repairing  pencil,  and  the  whole  work 
>   is  to  be  fmooth'd  either  with  the  fame  pencil  or  another  fomething 

larger  ^  the  gold  being  prefled  into  the  dents,  into  which  it  could 

•  not  be  fo  ealily  carried  by  the  fquirreFs  tail. 

^  The  work  having  been  thus  hr  gilded,  muft  be  fet  by  to  dry 
^   in  order  to  be  either  burniihcd  or  flatted. 

Burniftiing  is  fmoothing  and  polifhing  it  with  a  burnifhing 
tool,  which  is  ufually  a  dog's  or  woolPs  tooth  or  a  blood-ftone 
fitted  into  a  handle  for  that  purpofe.    See  BURNISHING. 

Flatting  it  is  giving  it  a  light  lick,  in  the  places  not  burnifli'd, 
with  a  pencil  dipt  in^z/,  in  which  a  little  vermilion  fometimes 
has  been  mixt.  This  ferves  to  preferve  and  prevent  its  flaw- 
ing when  handled. 

The  laft  operation  is  the  applying  the  vermeil  in  all  the  little 
lines  and  cavities;  and  to  flop  and  amend  any  little  faults  with 
fliell  gold. 

The  compofition  callM  vermeil  is  made  of  gum  gutta^  vir- 
miliony  and  a  little  of  fome  ruddy  brown  colour  ground  toge- 
ther, with  Venetian  vamijb  and  oil  of  turpentine.  Some  gilders 
inftead  of  this,  make  fluft  with  fine  lucca  or  draggm's  blood  with 
gum  water. 

Sometimes  inftead  of  burnifhing  the  gold,  they  burnifli  the 
ground  or  compofition  laid  on  the  laft  before  it,  and  only  after- 
wards wafh  the  part  over  with  tht  Jize. 

This  method  is  chiefly  pradisM  for  the  hands,  face,  and  other 
nudities  in  relievo;  which  by  this  means,  don't  appear  fo  very 
brillant  as  the  parts  buroUhcd  i  though  much  m^re  fo  than  the 
parts  perfectly  flat.  To 


and  then  pafs'd  through  a  linen  cloth ;  an 
pencil  on  the  matter  lo  be  gili,  after  it  has 
iwice  over  wkhjlz^;  and  if  it  be  wood  wi 
When  this  is  almoft  dry,  but  yet  is  ftill 
catch  and  retain  the  gold,  the  leaf  gold  is  la 
if  the  work  be  large,  or  cut  to  pieces  if  fc 
gold  arc  taken  up  and  laid  on  with  a  piece  of 
ed  cotton ;  or  fometimes  by  a  palat  for  the  p 
with  the  knife  with  which  the  leaves  were  « 
parts  of  the  work  that  are  to  be  gilded,  c 
gold  that  is  to  be  laid  on. 

As  the  gold  is  laid  on,  they  pafs  over  it  a 
brulh  to  make  it  flick,  and  as  it  were  i 
ground  ■,  and  after  this  they  mend  any  cr 
happened  in  it,  cither  with  the  fame  pencil 
ier;  as  has  been  (hewn  before  in  water  G/i 

This  kind  of  Gilding  is  chiefly  us'd  for 
churches,  courts,  banquet Cing-houfes,  i^c. 
plajia-  of  Paris,  kad^  &c. 

The  method  of  GILDING  with  / 

This  is  pcrform'd  by  guld  reduc'd  to  a  ca 
with  Mtrcury,  in  the  proportion  of  about  s 
to  a  dram  of  gold. 

To  perform  ihis,  they  heat  a  crucible  rei 
the  gold  and  Aiircury  into  it,  ftirring  them 
gild  be  found  melted,  and  incorporated  in 
Mtrcury.  _ 
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f .  Then  they  cover  over  the  metal  with  the  mixture  of  gold  and 

^ercury^  taking  it  up  with  a  flip  of  copper  os  a  bru(h  made  of 

,j)rars  wire,    fpreading  it  as  even  as  poffible,  to  do  which  they 

jvet  the  bru(h  from  time  to  time  in  fair  water. 

5j    Then  they  fet  the  metal  to  the  fire  upon  a  grate  or  in  a  fort 

f  cage,  under  which  ftands  a  pan  of  coals ;    and  in  proportion 

as  the  Mercury  evaporating  and  flying  ofF  difcovers  the  places 

where  gold  is  wanting,  they  take  care  to  fupply  them  by  adding 

^p^^  parcels  of  amalgama. 

Then  the  work  is  rubb'd  over  with  the  wire-brufli  dipt  in 
beer  or  vinegar,  which  leaves  it  in  a  condition  to  be  brought  to 
a  colour,  which  is  the  lafl:  part  of  the  procefs ;    and  which  the 
gilders  keep  to  themfelves  as  a  mighty  fecret ;  though  it  is  cer- 
^  tain,  it  cannot  difler  much  from  the  manner  of  giving  gold  fpecies 

m^  their  colour  in  coining, 
■^  The  method  of  GILDING  by  fire  on  metal 

^       There  are  two  ways  of  performing  this.     The  on^  with  leaf 
"i  ^«W  and  the  other  with  liquid  gold, 

J,  To  prepare  the  metal  for  the  firft,  they  fcratch  it  well  or  rake 
"^  k ;  then  polifli  it  with  a  poliflier ;  and  afterwards  fet  it  to  the 
|[^  fire  to  blue,  /.  e.  to  heat,  till  it  appear  of  a  blue  colour. 
*'  When  this  has  been  done,  they  clap  on  the  firft  lay  of  leaf 
.,  gold.^  rubbing  it  lightly  down  with  a  poliflier ;  and  expofe  it  thus 
**"  to  a  gentle  fire. 

^       They  ufually  only  give  it  three  fuch  lays  or  four  at  the  moft^, 
^^  each  lay  confifting  of  a  fmgle  leaf  for  common  works ;  and  of 
*  two  for  extraordinary  ones,  after  each  lay  it  is  fet  frefli  to  \\i^  fire, 
F    and  after  the  lall  lay,  the  gold  is  in  condition  to  be  burnifli'd. 
W'  The  way  of  GILDING  and  LACKERING  in  oil. 

^*        Of  mixing  and  laying  on  the  goldfixe, 

I.  Firft  prime  the  piece  with  the  priming.  Take  the  b^ft 
/  goldfize^  fat  oily  of  each  according  to  the  quantity  of  your  work, 
/^  grind  them  well  on  a  ftone,  and  put  them  into  a  gally-pot. 
ff  2.  Pafs  the  piece  all  over  with  a  dean  bruflidipt  into  this^z^, 
but  do  not  lay  it  on  thick,  jobbing  and  ftriking  the  point  of  the 
^  pencil  into  the  hollow  places  of  the  carv'd  work,  .fo  that  no  part 
^  may  efcapc;  for  if  any  place  be  untouched  with  the  gold  Jizey 
^     the  gold  will  not  ftick  upon  it,  and  in  thofe  places  the  work  will 

be  faulty. 
'  Let  it  ftand  by  (perhaps  twenty  four  hours  or  more)  Co  that 
it  may  be  but  juft  clammy  enough  to  hold  the  metals,  yo  know 
if  it  be  in  a  fit  condition;  breathe  upon  i%  and  if  your  breath 
remains  upon  it  Uke  a  mift,  you  may  then  lay  on  your  leaf 
gold ;  or  if  it  is  fo  dry,  that  it  does  not  difcoljur,  nor  ftick  to 
your  finger,  but  is  clammy,  and  not  parting  very  leadily  with 
your  fiiYgers  it  is  then  in  a  fit  temper, 

3-  If 
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3.  If  you  (hould  lay  on  your  metal    before  the /xi  Bin] 
enough,  it  would  as  it  were  drown  the  \eaS gsU^  Ovtr^  fa.  ir 
dcrprive  it  of  it.}  glofs  and  luftre ;  and  if  it  uould  be  kt  ftndi 
it  is  too  dry,  then  the  gold,  CsTr.  would  not  dick. 

HffU)  to  lay  on  leaf  gold. 

Cut  the  leaf  gold  and  filver  on  your  GihUng  ciilhi(»|  wiA 
thin,  broad,  fmooth,  (harp  edg*d  knife. 

Then  having  your  pincil^  cotton,  or  paOat  ready  (made  of 
fquirrel's  tail)  breathe  upon  the  goli^  and  touch  and  tab  it  d 
and  lay  it  upon  the  place  you  intend  for  it>  preffing  it  downdi 
with  your  pencil  or  cotton. 

And  if  any  parts  have  efcaped  being  covered  with  the^d^' 
cut  fome  fmall  pieces  and  lay  them  on ;  proceeding  after  da 
manner,    till  the  whole  work  is  gilded  or  covered  with  far 

metal. 

After  twenty  four  hours,  jobb  down  and  pre&  over  the  wU? 
work  gently  with  a  fine  large  bnifh,  to  make  the  gM  ffickopoc 
all  the  uneven  and  hollow  parts  of  the  carving  ;  then  with  be 
foft  (hammy  leather,  as  it  were  pdifli  and  rub  it  over  finoocb- 

This  being  done,  thtgold  will  appear  of  an  admirable  Ubti 
and  the  beauty  of  it  will  be  fo  durable,  that  though  it  be  ezpos'i 
to  the  wind  and  weather,  it  will  not  receive  any  damage  k 
many  years. 

GILDING.     To  lay  gold  on  at^  tbing. 

Take  red  lead  ground  fine,  temper  it  Mrith  linfeei-nU  wiix 
with  it,  and  lay  leaf  gold  on  it,  let  it  dry  and  poliih  it. 

7i^/7i  GLASS. 

Take  chalk  and  red-lead  of  each  a  like  quantity,  grind  tlm 
together  anJ  temper  with  linfced'oil\  lay  it  on,  and  when  its 
almoft  ^i[)\  lay  ledifgold  on  it;  let  it  dry,  and  then  polilhit. 

To  gild  IRON  witb  a  water. 

Take  fpring  water  three  pounds,  roch  allum  three  ounces,  Rf 
man  vitriol  and  orpimcnt  of  each  one  ounce,  verdegreafo  twertf 
four  giains,  fal  gemma  three  ounces;  boil  thefe  aH  together,  vA 
when  it  begins  to  buil,  put  in  tartar  and  hay-falt^  of  each  lu« 
an  ounce  ;  continue  the  boiling  a  good  while,  then  take  it  froB 
the  iirc,  ftnkc  the  iron  over  with  it,  dry  it  againfl  the  fire,  ami 
biiiuifli  ir, 

I'o  GILD  IRON  or  other  metals  with  GOLD. 

Take  one  pound  of  liquid  varni/by  linfeed'cil  and  turpenti»i 
of  each  one  ounce ;  mix  them  well  together,  ftrike  them  otct 
any  metal,  and  afterwards  lay  on  \tiS gold  ox  ftlver^  and  wbca 
it  is  dry^  polifh  it. 
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Tto  GILD  fther^  brafs  or  copper  with  GOLD  WATER. 
^  Take  two  ounces  of  fuickjilvery  put  it  into  a  crucible,  fct  it 
^n  the  fire,  and  when  it  begins  to  fmoak,  put  iii  an  angel  of 
csine  gold-y  then  take  it  off  immediately,  fcr  the  gold  will  be  pre* 
Jkntly  diflblv'd ;  then,  if  it  be  too  thin,  ftrain  a  part  of  the  quick-' 
liver  from  it  through  a  piece  of  fuflian ;  when  you  have  done 
phis,  rub  the  gold  and  quickfilver  upon  brafs  or  Jilvery  and  it  will 


ve  to  it ;  then  put  the  faid  brafs  or  Jilver  upon  quick  coals, 
■till  it  begins  to  fmoke,  then  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  fcratch 
■lit  with  a  hau:  brufli ;  this  do  till  all  the  Mercury  is  rubb'd  as 
vdean  off  as  may  be,  and  the  gold  appear  of  a  faint  yellow;  then 
.heighten  the  colour  with  fal  armoniackj  bole  and  verdegreafe 
r  ground  together  and  tempered  with  water. 

Where  you  mufl  take  notice,  that  before  you  gild  your  me- 
;  tal,  you  mufl  boil  it  in  tarHir  or  beer  and  water. 

Another  water  for  GILDING  iroUy  fleel^  knives^  fwordsy  &c. 
\  Take  fire-Jlone^  reduce  it  to  powder,  put  it  into  a  ftrong  red 
B  wine  vinegar  in  a  glaz'd  pot  for  twenty  four  hours,  adding  mora 
g  vinegar  to  it  as  it  evaporates  or  boils  away ;  into  this  water  dip 
I  the  iron,  fteel,  lie.  and  it  will  be  black ;  dry  it,  and  then  polifh 
it,  and  you  will  have  a  gold  colour  underneath. 

Another  way  of  GILDING  IRON. 
TdkQfah'^etrej  roch  allum  burnt,  of  each  an  ounce ,  Jal  ar^ 
moniack  two  ounces,  all  reducM  to  fine  powder ;    boil  them  in 
ftrong  vinegar  in  a  copper-veflel,  with  which  wet  the  iron,  licm 
and  then  lay  on  leaf  gold. 

Another  way. 
Grind  roch  allum  with  the  urine  of  a  boy,  till  it  is  well  dif- 
folv'd,  with  which  anoint  the  iron,  heat  it  red  hot  in  a  fire  of 
wood  coals,  and  it  will  be  like  gold. 

Another  way. 
Put  two  ounces  of  tf//«m,  three  ounces  ol fal  gemma ^  Roman 
vitriol  and  orpinunty  of  each  one  ounce,  oijlos  aris  twenty  four 
grains  into  three  pounds  of  waters  and  boil  them  all  in  tartar 
and  water,  as  is  direded  in  Gilding  iron  with  water. 

To  make  iron  of  a  golden  colour. 

Take  Unfeed  oil  fix  ounces,  tartar  four  ounces,  aloes  an  ounce, 

faffron  ten  grains,  turmerick  four  grains  5  yolks  of  eggs  boil'd  hard 

and  beaten  four  ounces,  boil  them  all  in  an  earthen  veflel,  and 

anoint  the  iron  with  the  oil,  and  it  wUl  look  like  gold.    If  the 

linfeed'oil  be  not  enough,  you  may  put  in  more. 

Another  way  for  irony  glafs  or  bones. 
Take  a  new  lay'd  egg,  make  a  hole  at  one  end,  and  take  out 
the  white  and  fill  up  the  egg  with  quickfilver  two  parts,  fal  ar* 
moniack  reduc'd  to  a  fine  powder  one  part ;  mix  them  aul  togc- 

tbtr  with  a  wire  or  little  ftickj  ftop  the  hole  with  melted  wax, 
z  over 
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over  wKdiVt  in  lidr«r-A//;  digcft  it  in 

inontb,  Mid  it  wiM  be  inne  goWcn  coloured     ., 

/  r*  GILD  mt  WOOD  or  STONE. 

.Take<4rJ^  armMtttih  lod  ml  of  £in,    of  each  a  Tudicicnt 

^ij ;    bat  and  grind  them  together,    and  fmear  ibe  wo> 

^^xM,  ^d  when  it  Ualmoll  diy,  U7  on  Itzf  gs/J,  let  it 

yiwl  polnh  it. 

TV  f/Zrf  «j/rt  leaf  gold. 
Grind  leans  oTpld  in  a  few  drops  of  honcy^  and  adi  tg 
a  littk  gtim  VMtir,    md  it  will  be  excellent   to  u/n'u  01  }e 
wth. 

■  r»  gtU  flk  and  li 

Lay  fcune  parchment /■/»*  011  the  filk  or  linen,  gently  ttoli 

may  not  finkj  then  mix  and  grind  cerufi  and  vtrJigreafi  bpF 

ther,  of  each  a  ]ilc»qiuiitity,  mix  (hem  with  varnilb  in  a  gloi 

veflel,  Ittitfimperoverafmallfire,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

Amthtrtf  a  pure  gold  colottr. 

Take  the  juice  of  It^fiffion,  or  faffhof,  ground,  xhtW 

dear  nflmtntt  of  each  a  like  quantity  ;  grind  tbem  with  goit'i 

«ir  or /b// of  a  pike  (wWch  b  better)  digelt  cwenty  eight  ilJii 

m  horfc-dung,  aiid  it  a  done. 

Tt grid  lion  trpil. 
Take  of  tartar  one  ounce,    vtrmilhn  three  ounces,  Wf  p- 
mlHttact  and  fffva  «//«,-  of  each  two  ounccis,     grtnJ  them  ccct- 
dier  with  Hii/ted'til,  and  pot  to  It  the  quantity  of  2  tnzlM)in<ii 
lapis  calamituirit,  and  io  the  end  grind  a   few  drops  of  cicnnli 
then  take  it  off  the  ftone  and  Orain  it  through  a  linen  c3aih  (it' 
it  muH  be  as  thick  as  honej)  then  fltike  it  over  iron  ot  fled, 
let  it  dry ;  then  lay  on  your  fihcr  or  gold  and  burnifh  it. 
To  colour  tin  or  copper  of  a  gold  calaur. 
Set  llnfeid'sil  on  the  fire,  fcum  it  ami  put    in   amher,  nir,, 
hepatictf  of  each  a  like  quantity,   ilir  tlicm  well  togethc/  till  it 
grows  thick ;    then  uke  it  off,  cover  it  clofe,    and  {tt  it  m  li* 
earth  for  three  daysj   and  when  you  ufe  it  ftrike  thz  meal  J 
over  with  it,  let  it  dry,  and  it  will  be  of  a  golden  colour. 
Tejiher  any  meial. 
XyiSalvt  hat  fihermftmng  aqua  fsrth,  and   put  inasmuch 
tartar  fipcly  powdered  as  will  make  it  into  a  paftci  with  wlud 
lub  any  metal,  and  it  will  look  like  Une fiver. 

To  gild  ft  as  itjbell  rot  out  with  anj  ivattr. 
Take  calcin'd  oktr  and  pumict-jhne,  of  each  like   quantities 
and  a  little  tartar,    beat  them  with  linfetd-eil  and  five  or  fi» 
.  drops  ofvami^i  ftiim  all  through  a  linen  doth,  Wd  with  thit 
liquor  you  may  iaitxts  Giking, 
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,.*  To  gild  paper. 

jjj  Orind  bole  armontack  with  rain  water,  and  give  one  laying  of 
jji  when  it  is  dry,  take  glair  of  eggs,  and  add  to  it  a  little  fugar 
^ndy  and  gum  watery  which  lay  over  the  former,  and  upon  this, 
iShen  it  is  dry  enough,  lay  \e2SJilver  or  leaf  gold. 
^  To  gild  the  leaves  of  books. 

'   Take  bole  armoniack  eight  penny  weight,  fugar  candy  two 
enny  weight,  mix  and  grind  them  with  glair  of  eggs,  then  on 
bound  book  (while  it  is  in  the  prefs,  after  it  hath  b^en  fmear'd 
?Vith  glair  of  eggs  and  is  dryM)  fmear  the  faid  compofition,  let  it 
Rry,    then  rub  it  well  and  polifh  it;   then  with  fair  water  wet 
he  edges  of  the  book,    and  fuddenly  lay  on  the  gold,    prefs  it 
lown  gently  with  cotton,  let  it  dry,  and  then  polifh  it  with  a 
tooth. 

I  Of  GILDING  wood  with  burnijht  gold  and  ftlver. 

I  I.  Take  parchment ^z^,  for  priming  or  whiting  the  piece,  do 
[t  over  with  this  feven  or  eight  times,  letting  it  dry  between 
•very  time. 

1  2.  If  it  is  a  carv'd  frame,  that  is  to  be  gilded,  grind  yellow 
gi>i/r  fine  with  water,  adding  to  it  a  little  vre2kjize  to  bind  it ; 
warm  it  and  colour  over  the  frame,  and  let  it  ffand  to  dry. 

3.  Take  either  of  the  gold  fezes.  (See  SIZE)  but  rather  the 
feventh,  melt  it  and  make  it  blood-warm  ;  but  fo  as  it  may  be 
fbmewhat  thin,  ftir  it  well  with  a  fine  bru(h,  and^z^  the  piece 
over  twice  with  it,  without  touching  the  hollows,  or  deepeft 
parts  of  the  carving;  becaufe  the  yellow  colour  firft  laid  on,  is 
near  in  colour  to  the  gold,  and  a  £iult  in  the  goldCs  not  taking, 
will  not  be  fo.eafily  cover'd  becaufe  of  the  fhadows. 

4.  Let  it  fland  five  or  fix  hours  to  dry,  and  try  if  your  gold 
will  burnifli  upon  it,  if  not  alter  your  gold  feze,  and  do  it  over 
again. 

5.  To  lay  on  the  gold  for  hurnijhing,  do  as  follows. 

Having  fixt  your  work  almoft  upright,  but  in  a  pofture  a  lit-* 
tie  reclining  that  the  water  may  run  off,  and  not  fettle  in  any 
of  the  cavities  \  lay  ibme  leaves  of  gold  on  your  Gilding  cu/bion^ 
vrhich  hold  in  your  left-hand  with  your  pallat  and  pencil;  let 
alfo  a  bafon  of  water  ftand  by  you,  and  dry  whiting  to  rub 
your  knife  fometimes  with,  that  the  gold  may  not  ftick  to  it. 

6.  Then  with  a  fwan's  quill  pencil,  or  a  large  one  of'camefs 
hair,  being  dipt  into  the  bafon  of  water,  wet  fo  much  of  your 
vrork  as  will  take  up  three  or  four  leaves,  beginning  at  the 
lower  part,  afcending  and  Gilding  upwards,  laying  on  either 
ivhole  leaves  or  half  leaves,  or  lefier  pieces  as  the  work  require$9 
taking  care  to  make  as  little  wafte  of  gold  as  poflible. 

7.  When  you  have  laid  on  the  gold  all  over  what  you  firft  wet- 
tcdj  then  wcC  another  piut  of  the  work^  and  lay  on  the  leaves 

of 
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t£glU  with  your  ptiuil,  cotUn  or  pal/at^     pi  _, 

doft;  fiiUowitlg  thti  method,  till  you  have  fin^'d  tteilWi 
pkee. 

.  8.  H&viif  doM  this,  look  over  your  w-orkeTOmirm^ifa; 
parts  have  eTcap^d  Gilding,  and  if  there  is  any  fiich  cm  fw 
.leaves  offnUiato  finall  pieces,  and  wetting  the  ungiJdd  fM 
with  k  rmall  pencU,  apply  (he  bits  of  leaf  g^old  to  them,  ibcn  fc 
Ae  work  bj  fbr  twenty  four  hours ;  but  no  longer,  »od  iia 
begin  to  baniifh  it. 

9.  The  innqBciy  is  to  be  perform'd  with  a  tool  all' 


niflter^  by  ndMng  it  fmoothly  on  ir,  till  it  atuinsa  glor*;a(rf 
InvitubumiOl'd  fe  much  of  the  work  as  you  cte%n.   lanik 
grouiM  of  the  earring  untouch'd,    and   fomc  other  mm  wW 
<• 11  ^l:-!.  £•  .     ..,u:.L  L-; 1.        -<-  rr      .  .   . 


you  flnll  think  fit ;    which  being  rough,    if  compar'd  widi  ft 
other,  wfll  fet  off  tnd  beautify  that  which  is  burnifliU 

10.  Thofe  piiti  which  arc  not  burnifhct],  mtift  be  doiW 
or  fecur'd  with  &(,  feeii  lac,  vami/h  or  lazier,  if  you  would  few 
it  to  be  deq)  coloured ;  but  you  muft  take  care  to  touch  ihtt 
patcs  only,  and  not  that  which  has  been  burnilh'd. 
•  i  I.  Then  the  work  is  to  be  fct  off  with  /aeier  vaml^,  !ii;il 
w'abfatiguiidrucuiuznd/jfrsnarwithomattf,  with  whJiJiind 
a  fine  pencil  touch  the  hoilownefs  of  the  carving,  hollow  '■tub 
of  leavea  and  foMuip ;  and  if  you  do  not  think  it  deep  enough, 
go  over  it  tgun,  with  the  lacier  before  dire^cd. 
12,  Tiloymftlverjizt. 

TAt  pair  Jau  ixviXy  ground,  and  mix'd  w'ah  wakpa, 
warm  it,  and  a  dear  pencil  fit  for  ihe  work,_^£<'  it  ovcronctor 
twice ,  then  let  it  fluid  to  dry  to  a  juft  temper,  trying  it  ^fh^ 
ther  it  will  temjA,  which  if  it  will,  burnJOi  it,  but  if  not, )« 
maftfi'ze  it  again  with  fomc  alteration  in  thx Jixe. 

1 3.  Then  wet  the  work,  and  lay  on  the  leaf  yfAvr,  after  tte 
fame  manner  direded  for  the  laying  on  of  leaf  geld,  and  cbeo 
It  has  been  fo  done,  burnllh  it  over,  if  it  be  not  frottv  wcatbcf; 
but  if  it  be  a  hard  frclly  feafon  the  priming  will  be  apt  to  ^ 
off,  and  the^^  will  be  apt  to  freeze  in  laying  on. 

14.  Let  your  pirctmenty/z^  be  fomeching  flrong  and  neif  1 
for  if  ftalc,  it  lofes  its  itrcngtii ;  nor  fliould  you  grind  inv 
more  geld  or  fiharfix.e,  then  what  you  will  want  for  prtfoil 
life. 

And  be  fure  to  keep  your  work  clean  and  free  from  duft  troth 
before  and  after  it  is  geld  fi^d  and  glided;  otherwife  in  Gtl£% 
it  will  be  iitll  of  fcratches,  and  look  ill. 

Tbt  method  fl/GlLDING  metah. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  gold  for  this  work.  Take  Jeifg'A 
or  ducket  gsid  beaten  very  thin,  and  cut  into  little  bits,  vflat 
quantity  you  pleafef  putitintoa  galiy-pot,  and  puttoit  fomucb 
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^  fuickftlver^  as  willjuft  cover  it ;  ftir  tbem  with  a  ftick  and  make 
-i  an  amalgamoj  and  when  you  have  fo  done,  firain  tb^m  through 
a  piece  o^Jhammy  leather,  fqueeziog  the  leather  hard  with  your 
t  liand ;  that  which  renoains  behind  in  the  leather^  and  looks  like 
y  Jiher^  is  the  gdd  amalgamated^  and  that  which  is  to  be  us'd  ill  thjii 
work. 

The  method  of  Gilding  fiher^   or  brafsj  copper^  or  prm€9*s 

metal, 

1.  The  thing  to  be  gilded  muft  firft  be  fcrubb'd  with  a  wire 
brufh  and  a  little  fair  water,  till  it  is  perfeAly  dean. 

2.  Then  having  put  an  ounce  oS  fuickjilver  into  a  vial,  drop 
into  it  three,  four  or  five  drops  of  aqua  fortis ;  with  this  mix** 
ture  and  a  rag  lub  over  the  metal  to  be  gilded,  till  it  is  every 
where  as  white  as  ftlver, 

3.  Then  with  a  fmali  knife  fpread  your  amalgamated  gold  ovti 
the  whole  piece,  taking  care  not  to  mils  any  part  of  it  \  then  give 
it  a  heat  over  a  fire  to  force  the  quickjilver  to  evaporate  or  fly 
away,  and  the  gold  will  remain  fticking  clofe  to  the  piece. 

4.  But  before  you  give  it  a  thorough  heat,  let  it  have  two  or 
three  little  heats,  that  you  may  with  a  fmall  hair  brujh^  almoft 
like  that  of  a  comh^  dab  and  fpread  xhegoldy  which  you  may  the 
eafier  do,  becaufe  the  warmth  you  give  it  makes  the  quiekfilver 
the  more  ready  to  fpread ;  after  which  give  it  the  thorough  beat 
beforementioned. 

5.  Afterwards  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  with  a  hair  fcrub 
brufh,  which  has  never  touch'd  quickjilver j  rub  and  deanfe  it  as 
you  did  before.  And  you  mufl  take  notice,  if  there  be  any 
fpot  left  ungilded,  you  muft  after  you  have  deam'd  it  with  titt 
wire  brufh,  proceed  again  as  before. 

6.  If  you  would  have  the  work  more  rich  and  laAing,  be^ 
fmear  it  again  with  quickfilver  and  aqua  fortisj  and  lay  on  the 
gold  again,  after  the  fame  manner  as  before^  and  this  you  may 
repeat,  fo  often  till  the  gold  lies  as  thkk  as  your  nail  upon  the 
metal  you  gild. 

7.  To  heighten  the  colour  if  you  think  ft. 

Take  argal^falty  sindfulphur  of  each  what  quantity  you  think 
convenient,  and  put  to  them  as  much  fair  water  as  will  jufl 
cover  the  thing  that  you  put  into  it  to  be  gilded  ;  boil  them 
over  the  fire,  and  having  ty'd  the  gilded  piece  to  a  firing,  put 
it  into  the  boiling  liquor  for  a  little  (pace,  viewing  it  every  mi- 
nute ;  and  when  it  has  obtained  a  colour  according  to  your 
mind,  put  it  immediately  into  cold  water,  and  it  is  done. 
Another  way  to  heighten  the  colour  of  gold. 

Take  nitn^  fal-armoniackj  fandivery  verdegreafe^  white  and 
green  vitriol  pf  each  a  like  quantity,  grind  them  with  frtteir  tvim 
vinegar^  which  lay  over  all  vour  work;   tbeplay  il^oafire. 

Vol.  I.  'Hh  ani 
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:and  givi^it  a  fmall  heat,  that  it  may  fmoak,  and  fo  take  it  oflf 

.and  querith  ft  in  urine.'  '  ' 

■:  Another  way  to  gild  Jihcr^  brafs^  &c. 

Firft  cteanfc  the  metal  with  aqua  forth ^  then  quicken  your 
work  with  Mercury^  then  take  oS  the  gold  amalgamated  as  be- 
fore direSed,  and  lay  it  on  with  a  fmall  knife,  fpreading  it  every 
wherC)  %tA  do  in  all  things  as  befofc  direfted. 

Tojiher  over  brafs  or  copper  plates ^  as  clock-makers  do  their 
:  .  .  •  »  dial-plates. 

Procure  -dther  leaf  or  l^xxxnijihcry  and  put  to  it  as  much  aqua 
ifortis  is  AvUI  cover  tt^  Jet  it  ftand  an  hour  or  two ;  then  decant 
off  th^  aquafortis  as  clean  as  may  be,  wafli  the  Jiher  three  or 
(our  times  in  fair  water ;  and  then  let  it  dry,  and  then  mix 
with  it,  one  part  of  fine  argal  to  three  parts  of  the  Jllvery  with 
a  little  a^Wfvater.  «' 

When  you  ufe  thk,  rub  it  on  the  work  with  a  cork,  till  it 
is  filvcT^  all  over,  and  lies  very  fair,  and  afterwards  dry  it  weH 
with  a  linen  cloth,  and  warm  it  ;  then  wafli  it  over  three  or 
four  times  with  the  beft  white  varnijh^  which  will  prefcrve  it 
from  tamijhingy  and  other 'injuries  of  the  weather. 
.    To  gild  hrafsi  copper^  iron  orfleel^  with  leaf  Jiher  or  gold. 

If  you  would  gild  brafs  or  old  iron^  firft  cleanfe  it  very  well 
with  a  xjuire  hrujh  \  but  if  it  is  new  iron  or  Jlcel^  firft  make  it 
very  fmooth,  and  hatch  it  all  over  very  neatly  with  a  hatching 
*inift  (which  is  a  knife  with  a  {hort  blade  and  a  long  handle). 
-  Then  give  it  an  heat  on  a  charcoal  fire,  fo  as  to  make  it  look 
"hlue^  take  it  from  the  fire  and  lay  on  the  gold  or  filver^  and 
burniih  it  down  a  little  with  a  blood-ftore  or  burntftier  ;  and 
then   give  it  the  fame  heat  again,  and  burnifh  it  all  over. 

This  work  of  Gilding  may  be  repeated  fix,  eight,  or  ten  times, 
•ftill  obferving  to  give  it  the  fame  heat,     before  you  lay  on  the 
gold  znd  Jilva.f    and  then  burnifh  it  as  before  dire<9ed. 
To  GILD  on  WOOD  or  STONE. 
Beat  in  a  mortar  and  grind  togeihcr  hole-armoniac  and  oil  o( 
behn,  of  each  a'fufficient  quantity,  with  this  fmear  the  wood  or 
Jlone^  and  when  it  is  almoft  dry,  lay  on  the  IcTif  gold;  let  it  dry 
and  polifli  it. 

To  GILD  with  leaf  GOLD. 
Grind  leaves   o( gold  with   a  few  drops  of  honey,  to  which 
add  a  little  gu?n  water^  and  it  will  be  excellent  to  write  or  paint 

with. 

To  GILD  fo  as  itjhall  not  rot  out  with  any  water, 
Takecalcin'd  oker  and  pu?niceflone  of  each  alike  quantity  and 
a  little  tartar^  pound  them  with  Unfccd-oil  and  five  or  fix  drops 
oi  vamijb^  ftrain  all  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  veiththis  liquor 
vou  may  imitate  Gildings 

To 
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To  GILD  PAPER. 

Grind  bolearnmtiaci  with  rain  water,  and  give  one  laying 
of  it ;  being  dry.  Cake  ^lair  of^s^  and  add  to  it  a  Uitle  fugar- 
candy  and  gum-waUr^  which  lay  over  the  former,  and  upon 
this  (when  it  is  in  a  fit  drynefi)  lay  on  either  ItaS  Jilver  or 
gold. 

GLAUDIO  GILLE  of  Lorraine  was  bom  in  the  year  1600^ 
fcholar  of  Auguftim  Tajfo^  iiv*d  at  Rome^  excelled  m  hiftory^ 
died  in  1682,  ag^  eighty-two. 

The  GILLIFLOWER.  To  PAINT  there  are  many  forts 
of  Gilli/Uwirs^  as  whiter  yelkwy  purpUy  ftrip'd^  ftreak'd  or  varie* 
gated  with  feveral  cokmrs. 

For  fvbiti  ones  cover  with  white  and  (hade  with  blacky  and  a 
little  indigo^  for  the  heart  of  the  leaves. 

For  the  yelhw  fort  ufe  majiicotty  gamlooge  and  gall-Jione. 

For  the  purple  fort  ufe  purple  and  whitei^  finifh  with  kbwhite^ 
making  them  brighter  in  the  hearty  and  alfo  fomewhat  yellow* 
lib. 

For  the  red  fort,  ufe  lake  and  white  and  finifli  without  whiter 

For  the  ftrip'd  and  variegated  fort,  lay  on  white  and  variegate 
fometimes  with  zpurple^  in  which  ultramarine  predominates,  or* 
fometimcs  with  a  purple  in  which  carmine  prevails  or  lake ;  fome- 
times with  white^    and  at  other  times  without  it,    (hading  the 
reft  of  the  leaves  with  indigo. 

The  feed  of  them  all  is  to  be  done  with  verditer  and  majli* 
cote^  finifh'd  with  iris. 

The  leaves  and  the  ftalks  are  to  be  done  with  the  fame  green^ 
mix'd  with  iris  to  (hade  with. 

To  make  GILLIFLOWERS  grow  double  of  any  feed. 

Put  the  feed  of  a  (ingle  Gillifower  into  a  bean,  that  the  fprout 
or  fpiie  is  taken  from^  fo  that  the  bean  may  not  grow ;  ftop 
the  hole  ck>fe  with  foft  wax^  and  fet  the  bean  into  convenient 
fat  mould,  and  the  Gillifower  feed,  as  the  bean  rots,*fpringing 
up,  will  pfoduce  double  flowers,  large  and  beautiful. 

To  make  PINKS  tfiirf  GILLIFLOWERS  blue  and  purple. 

Slit  zfuceory  root,  and  place  the  root  of  your  flower;  then  fet  it 
in  a  convenient  bed,  and  cover  it  with  light  mould,  and  tho 
feed  drawing  a  virtual  nouri(hment  from  that  root,  when  the 
pinky  lie  groMTs  up,  it  will  produce  a  blue  flower. 

-I^    JACINTO  GIMINIANI  ofPi/ioja,  fcholar  to  P^/^r 
fly   da  Cortonay  us'd  this  mark. 

GIOTTO,  born  in  the  year  1276,  difciple  of  Cimabuey 
liv'd  at  Fkrencey  excell'd  in  hi(tory,  fculpture  and  architcAure^ 
"  '  in  the  year  i3}6,  aged  (ixty  years. 

Hha  OIQ 
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GIO  PORTO,  aftcrwa? Ar  caff*  GIOSEPPE  SALVIATI, 
born  in  flie  yctr  1526  or  1 533,  fchobr  of  >Vtfiir^  Sahiati^ 
IlvM  at  Femcti  txedfd  in  hiflocy  painting,   and  died  aged  fiftjr 

years. 

LUCA  GIORDANO,  call'd  LUCAFA  PRESTO,  bom 
in  the  year  1626,  fcholar  of  Spagnolet  and  Peter  dt  Coriondy  liv'd 
at  Fldrertci^  Nap/is  and  Madrid^  excelM  in  hiftory,  died  in  the 
yew  1694*  a|qd  fixty  eight  years. 

GLADIOLA.  To  colour  this  ftower  fay  on  c^bmMw  kke 
and  whit4  very  pak ;  tben  proceed  and  finifh  wtih  /fir  only,  very 
bright  in  feme  places  and  very  deep  in  others,  ah^ayv  adding 
Ujhi  to  it  for  the  flrongeft  fhades;  let  the^^^i  be  verditir  and 
(hade  with  iris. 

GLASS.  A  tranfparent,  brittle,  fefiitious  body,  produe'd  of 
fait  and  foLwd  by  the  adbn  c  f  fire  |  of  which  feme  letrncd  au- 
thors have  given  us  the  following  charaders  or  properties. 

I.  That  GUfi  is  an  artifieisl  cmcreti  effab  mid  fond  01 
Jiones. 

a.  FttJMe  by  a  ftrong  fite. 
3.  When  it  b  fus'd  it  u  anathus  and  coherent. 
'    4.  It  does  not  wt^e  or  confume  in  the  fire. 

5.  When  it  is  meited  it  will  elHrue  to  iron, 

6.  When  it  is  red  hot  it  is  duStifgj  ahd  may  be  Afliioned  into 
any  form ;  but  not  malleable,  and  capable  of  being  ilmvk  into  a 
holbwnefs,  which  no  mineral  is. 

7.  It  IS  frangible  when  thin  without  annealing. 

8.  When  it  is  cold  \s  friable, 

9.  Diaphanous y  whether  hot  or  cold, 

10.  It  M flexible  and  claflic, 

II.  It  is  diffoluble  by  cold  and  moijlure. 

12.  It  is  only  capable  of  being  cut  with  diamond  or  emery, 

13.  It  will  receive  any  colour  or  dye^  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally. 

14.  It  is  not  diffoluble  by  aqua  for ti 5^  aqua  regia  or  Mercury, 

15.  Neither  acid  juiccsy  nor  any  other  matter  extra£t  either 
celoury  tafle  or  any  other  quality  from  it. 

16.  It  will  admit  oi polfhing. 

17.  It  will  neither  lofc  of  weight  or  fubflanccy   by  the  longeft 
or  moft  frequent  ufe. 

i8.  It  will  ^xvtfufion  to  metals^  ^Xid  foftcn  them. 

19.  It  is  the  moft  pliable  thing  in  the  world)  and  willbefl 
retain  the  form  that  is  given  it. 

20.  \x,\%  not  capable  of  being  calcined. 

21.  An  open  Glafs  fill'd  with  water  in  the  fummer  time  will 
gather  drops  of  water  on  the  outfide,  fo  far  as  the  water  on  the 
infidc  reaches ;  and  the  breath  of  a  man  blown  upon  it  will  ma- 
xtkSSiJ  moiilen  it.  2  a.  Little 
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tt.  Littie-baHs£U'd  -with  water.  Mercury  or  anf  other  liquor* 
and  thrown  into  (be  Rrpf  as  aifo  drops  of  green  Gla/s  being 
broken,  will  Jfy  afunJer  with  a  great  aoi&. 

23.  Neither  wine^  beer,  or  2Uf  other  Jiquor  will  make  it  mti/lyj 
or  cbofigi  its  colour  or  ru/i  it. 

24..  A  drinking  GUifs  partly  Aird  with  water,  and  rubb'd  on 
the  brim  with  a  wet  nngcr,  will  yield  beautiful  notes^  higher  or 
lower  as  the  Glafs  is  more  or  Jc6  lull,  and  will  make  the.  liquor 
frisk  and  leap. 

The  materials  us'd  in  the  compoiition  of  Glofs^  as  has  been 
.obferv!do  vtjiilt  ^nA/and  or  Jione, 

Tht  felt  is  of  the  hx'd  kind,  fuch  as  will  not  evaporate  with 
the  jfio&  intenfe  heat ;  the  fand  or  Ji^ne  mufl  he  fuch  as  will 
jnek  eaiily,  this  is  what  gives  firmnels  and  confidence  to  the 
G/aJs, . 

1.  TThiB/alt  is  procured  chiefly  from  a  kind  of  ajhest  call'd 
fohverimd  or  rochetia^  brought  from  the  Levant^  and  particularly 
from  Alexandria  and  Tripoli. 

Tp^ajbis  are  made  of  a  vegetable  growing  in  great  abun- 
^nce  in  the  country,  icommonly  call'd  Kali,  and  alfo  Soda  and 
Saltwort^  from  its  faline  tafte,  and  alfo  glafs^weed^  from  the  ufe 
Blade  of  its  aP)e5  in  making  Glafs, 

To  g^t  the  fait  from  this  polverincy  they  pulverize  and  fift  it 
'  very  £ne  $  then  boil  it  in  a  brafs  copper,  with  fair  water  and 
■tartar^  till  a  third  part  of  the  water  is  confum'd,  taking  care  to 
ftir  it  from  time  to  time. 

Then  filling  up  the  capper  wi]th  frefli  water,  they  boil  it  a 
iecond  time  till  half  be  confumM ;  when  this  has  been  done^ 
there  remains  a  lee  impregnated  v/ithfalt.  To  get  the  lees  from 
thefalty  they  boil  them,  till  the  fait  (hoots  at  the  top,  which 
they  icum  off  as  it  rifes  i  an  hundred  pounds  of  aft>es  this  way 
ufijally  yields  eighty  or  ninety  oifalt. 

When  the  fait  is  dry  they  beat  it  grofly,  and  put  it  into  a 
iiimace  to  dry  it  iarther  with  a  gentle  heat.  When  it  has  been 
fiiflSciently  dried,  they  pound  and  fift  it  very  fine,  and  lay  it  by 
to  make  frit.    See  FRIT. 

But  you  muft  alfo  take  notice,  that  befides  the  afies  of  i^//, 
thofe  of  fern  will  alfo  yield  a  faltj  which  will  make  excellent 
Glafs,  in  nothing  inferior  to  that  of  polverine. 

,  Ttc  method  df  preparing  the  ajhes  of  fern  is  the  fame  as  that 
of  thofe  of  iali. 

The  ti/hes  alfo  of  the  cods  ^nd Jlalis  of  beans ;  as  alfo  of  cdeworts^ 
brambh'bujhy  fillet-fialks,  rujhes  and  many  other  plants  may  bq 
.os'd  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

2.  As  foijlnie,  which  is  the  fecond  ingredient  in  Glafi,  the  heft 
of  which  U  that  which  will  melt,  is  white  and  uanfparent.    This 

H  h  3  fort 
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(brt  ofjlom  is  found  chiefly  in  Itafy  and  is  calPd  tarjij  aqd  is  a 
kind  of  marble ;  the  next  is  fuocM  or  cuogeU  a  fort  €f  petbUsy 
found  at  the  bottoms  of  rivers. 

Indeed  nothing  makes  finer  and  clearer  Gia/s  than  flint ;  but 
the  charge  of  preparing  it  deters  glafs-makers  from  ufing  it ;  the 
preparation  neceflSu-y  ioxftom^  b  to  calcine,  powder  and  fearce 

it 

Anthony  Neri  ohkrvt»y  that  all  white  tranfparent^^fffj,  which 
will  not  burn  to  lime,  are  fit  to  make  Glafs ;  and  that  iWJlmis 
which  will  ftrike  fire  with  fleel,  are  fit  for  making  Glafs,  But 
Dr.  Mernt  objeds  againfl  this  lafl  rule  as  not  holding  univer- 
fidly. 

Where  glafs-makers  cannot  eafily  have  proper ^mt/,  they  make 
ufe  offandy  the  beft  for  the  ufe  is  that  which  is  white  and  fine; 
for  green  Glafs  that  which  is  harder,  and  more  gritty. 

The  preparation  that  it  needs  is  only  wafhing  it  well. 

Maid/lone  in  Kent  furniflies  our  glafs-houfis  with  ^white  fni 
for  their  cryftal  Glafsy  and  with  the  coarfer  for  greetif  Gtals. 
Thi  method  of  making  white  and  CRYSTAL  (SLASi. 

There  are  three  forts  of  furnaces  us'd  in  making  Glafsy  thi 
one  to  prepare  the  frit^  call'd  the  calcar ;  a  fecdnd  to  work  tKe 
Glafs  I  and  a  third  call'd  the  leer,  to  anneal  it.  See  the  article 
FURNACE. 

For  the  making  cry^al  Glafsy  take  of  the  whitefl  tarjo  pound- 
ed fmal),  and  fearced  as  fine  as  flower,  an  hundred  pounds  to 
polverine  fixty  five  pounds. 

Mix  them  well  together,  and  put  them  into  the  furnace  call'd 
calcary  firft  heating  it.  Keep  a  moderate  fire  for  an  hour  con- 
tinually ftirring  the  materials,  that  they  may  incorporate  and 
calcine  together. 

Afterwards  increafe  the  fire  for  five  hours ;  after  which  take 
out  the  matter,  which  being  now  fufficiently  calcin'd  is  call*d 
fait  oi  frit^  which  is  alfo  call'd  boUito, 

Take  the  frit  out  of  the  calcar^  lay  it  up  in  a  dry  place,  keep 
it  cover 'd  from  the  duft;  and  let  it  lie  for  three  or  four  months. 

To  make  the  Ghfs^  take  of  tliis  crvjlal  frit\  fet  it  in  pots 
into  the  furnace,  aduing  to  it  a  proper  quantitjr  of  manganefe^ 
(See  MANGANESE)  when  they  arc  both  fus'd  or  melted, 
caft  the  fluor,  (/'.  e,  the  melted  matter)  into  fair  water,  to  pu- 
rify it  from  the  fait  call'd  fandever^  which  \i  not  cleared  from 
it,  would  make  the  cryftai  obfcure  and  cloudy. 

This  lotion  or  wafhing  mufl  be  repeated  feveral  times,  till  the 
-  cryflal  is  fully  purg'd. 

When  this  has  been  done,  let  it  boil  for  four,  five,  or  fix 
days  5  then  try  whether  it  has  had  manganefe  enough,  and  \i  it 
look  ftill  grceni/lij  add  more  tnanganefe,  by  httle  and  little  at  a 

time 
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time  with  dlfcretion  j  but  be  fure  to  tak^  caranot  to  overdofe-  it, 
becaufe  the  manganeje  inclines  it  to.  a  bUckilh  hue. 

Then  let  the  n;>eta1  clarify  till  it  becomes  of  a  cle^r  anJ  (hin* 
ing  colour  ;  which  when  it  comes  to,  it  is  fit  for  blowing  or  to 
be  formM  into  veffeb  at  plcafure. 

There  are  three  principal  kinds  qfghffisy  diftLnguKhed  .by  the 
form  or  manner  of  working  them,  viz^  ..iv  Round  GA^  asthefe 
of  our  veffels,  phials,  drinking  ^At^j,  &c.  2.  T2^2^toxwtndffW' 
glofs^  of  which  there  are  various  forts,  v/ss.  ertruun-glafsj  jealous- 
gltifsy  &c.  and  plate-glafs  or  looking-glafs. 

Th£  meiiod  of  working  or  hlnving  ROUND.  GLASS. 
•  The  working  furnace  being  round  has  fix  boccas  or  apertures; 
at  one  of  which  call'd  the  gieat  hgcca  the  furnace  is  heated,  and 
the  pots  oifrit  kt  ia  the  furnace ;  two  other  fmaller  holes  c^ll'd 
hoccelldsy  ferving  to  lade  or  take  out  thQ  melted  metal,  at  the 
end  of  an  iron  to  work  the  Glap.  At  the  other  boles  are  put 
in  pots  of  other  fufible .  ingredients  to  be  prepar'd,  and  at  laft 
emptied  into  the  lading  pot. 

There  are  to  be  fix  pots  in  each  fiirnace,  all  made  of  tobacco- 
pipe  clay,  proper  to  fuftain  not  only  the  heat  of  the  fire,  but 
alfo  the  violent  eflfc^ls  of  the  polverine^  which  penetrates  every 
thing  elfe. 

But  two  of  thefe  pots  are  wrought  at,  the  reft  ferving  to  pre- 
pare the  matter  for  them. 

The  fire  of  the  fiiinace  is  made  and  kept  up  with  dry  hard 
wood,  cad  in  without  intermi/Iion  at  the  fix  apertures.  This  is 
never  omitted,  .even  upon  the  mofl  folen)h  days. 

When  the  matter  contained  in  the  two  pots  is  fufficienly  vi- 
trified, then  they  are  wrought^  by  taking  out  the  metal,  blow- 
ing and  fafliioning  it^ 

The  metal  having  been  now  fufficiently  refined,  the  operator 
or  fervitor  takes  his  blowing  iron,  which  is  a  hollow  tube  about 
two  foot  and  ;a'half  long,  or  longer,  and  flipping  it  in  the  melting 
pot,  there  turns  it  about  \  and  the  metal  fticks  to  the  iron,  like 
fome  glutinous  or  clammy  juices  much  like,  but  more  firmly 
than  Venice  treacle. 

For  each  Glajs  he  dips  four  times,  and  at  each  dip  rolls  at  the 
end  of  his  inftrument,  with  the  Glafs  upon  It,  on  a  piece  of 
iron,  over  which  is  a  veflel  of  water ;  the  coolnefs  whereof  helps 
to  confolidate  the  Glafs  more  readily,  and  dlfpofes  it  the  better 
to  bind  with  the  nc:^t  to  be  taken  out  of  the  pot;  when  the  ope- 
rator has  dipt  the  fourth  time,  and  there  is  now  metal  enough 
upon  the  blowing  iron,  he  blows  gently  through  the  iron,  by 
which  he  raifes  or  lengthens  it  nearly  a  foot,  after  the  manner 
as  is  done  by  blowing  in  a  bladder  or  globe  \  and  to  give  it  a 
polifli,  he  rolls  it  to  and  firo  on  a  ftone. 

H  h  +  Then 
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Then  he  blonds  again  a  feoond  time,  andithus  forms  the  bunch 
or  belly  of  the  Glafs.  The  matter  by  this  fecond  blaft  aflumes 
the  figure  of  a  gourd  or  callebafh  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in 
dcinieter. 

As  often  as  the  operator  blows  into  the  iron  (which  muft  be 
very  often)  he  removes  it  haftily  from  his  mouth  to  his  cheek, 
left  be  fhould  draw  the  flame  into  his  mouth,  when  be  applies 
it  again  to  the  iron. 

Then  he  whirls  the  iron  many  times  round  his  head  to  lengthen 
and  cool  the  glafs  ;  fometimes  the  Ghfs  being  thus  blown  round 
is  returned  to  the  fire,  where  it  flattens  a  little  of  itlelf,  when 
flatted  it  is  taken  out  and  cooled ;  and  if  it  be  requir*d  as  to  the 
form  intended,  the  workman  flattens  the  bottom  a  little,  bj 
prefSng  it  on  the  marble,  or  he  moulds  it  in  thcJlOfrA-irans  -,  and 
thus  delivers  it  to  the  fnafter  workman  to  break  on  the  col/et. 

The  colUt  or  neck  is  the  narrow  part  which  clove  to  the  iron: 
to  fet  the  Glafs  at  liberty  they  put  a  drop  of  cold  water  on  the 
collet^  which  by  its  coldnefs  cuts  or  cracks  a  quarter  of  an  inch; 
after  which  by  giving  it  a  flight  knock,  the  fradure  is  commu- 
nicated all  round  the  cd/let  it  drops  off;  the  wafte  piece  of  Glafs 
is  knock'd  ofi"  the  iron  and  thrown  by  to  make  green  Glafs. 

This  being  done  the  iron-rod  or  ponteglo  is  dipt  into  the  melt- 
ing pot,  and  with  the  matter  that  flicks  thereto,  they  apply 
and  feften  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  vefTel,  oppofite  to  the  collet. 

The  veffcl  thus  fuftain*d  by  the  iron-rod  is  cariied  to  the  great 
hccca  to  be  heated  and  fcalded,  and  while  another  perfon  takes 
care  thereof  the  former  operator  refts,  and  prepares  himfelf  for 
the  bra7iching, 
•  Tlie  branching  is  making  the  bowl ;  to  do  this  they  thruft  in 
an  iron  infirument  call'd  paffago^  and  augment  and  widen  the 
aperture  opened  thereby  with  the  proccUo, 

In  turning  this  inftrument  about  to  form  the  bowl,  the  edge 
becomes  thickned,  the  glafs  being  as  it  were  doubled  in  that  part ; 
whence  the  hem  obferv'd  on  the  circumference  of  our  ghffes. 
What  is  fupcrfiuous  they  cut  off  with  (hears. 

The  veffel  being  thus  opened  is  reiurn'd  to  the  great  bocca^ 
where  it  is  fufficlently  heated  a  fecond  time;  and  then  the  ope- 
rator gives  the  bowl  its  finifhing,  '  by  turning  it  about  with  a 
circuUr  mo'tlcn ;  which  it  increafes  in  proportion  as  the  bowl 
opens,  and  enlarges  by  means  of  the  heat  and  agitation. 

The  Glafs  being  thus  finifli'd  is  carried  from  the  bocca^  ftill 
bcinj:  turn'd  round  to  a  kind  of  earthen  bench  covered  with 
branijs  or  coals  extinguifli'd,  here  they  let  it  cool  a  little,  and 
come  to  its  confidence;  having  fir  ft  feparated  it  from  the  iron- 
rod  by  a  ftroke  or  two  with  the  hand. 

Thus 
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Thus  by  Umvingy  prejpng^  fcalding^  amptijylng  and  cutting 
the  Glajs  is  brought  into  the  form  thtt  the  workman  had  fiift 
defignM  in  his  mmd. 

When  a  number  of  them  has  been  iinifh'd  by  the  mafler, 
and  if  the  veilel  requires  it,  he  puts  on  a  foot  and  handles^  CsT^. 
and  with  tktj^ci  puts  on  ngarines  and  marblings.  Then  a  fer- 
ritor  takes  them  in  an  iron  fork,  and  pbces  them  in  the  tower  of 
the  leer  to  anneal  and  harden. 

What  has  been  here  faid  of  white  or  cryflal  Glafi^  is  the  fame 
as  to  the  making  of  common  or  green  Glafsj  the  working  part 
being  the  iame  in  all,  the  difierenoe  being  in  the  poherine  orjah 
made  uie  of. 

So  many  matters  as  there  are,  fo  many  pots,  at  the  leaft, 
and  fo  many  bdcca's  there  niuft  be,  each  man  having  his  pro- 
per flation;  where,  fays  Dr.  Affrrrf,  they  receive  thofe  feorching 
heats,  (allying  dircAly  into  their  faces,  mouths  and  lungs; 
whence  they  are  foxc'd  to  work  in  their  fhirts,  with  a  ftraw 
broad  brim'd  hat  on  their  heads,  to  defend  their  eyes  from  the 
exceffive  heat  and  light.  They  fit  in  large  wide  wooden  chain, 
with  two  long  elbows,  to  which  thehr  inftruments  are  hung. 

They  work  fix  hours  at  a  time,  meafured  by  a  fingle  Ulafs ; 
afler  which  they  are  reTiev'd  by  others,  for  the  like  time,  fo 
that  the  furnaces  are  never  idle. 

The  method  of  working  or  blowing  WINDOW  or  TABLE 

GLASS. 

The  method  of  making  crown  window  ^6,  now  pra£tifed 
in  England^  is  faid  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  French. 

An  Englijh  glafs- maker  going  over,  wrought  in  Francie  on 
purpofe  to  let  nimfelf  into  the  Tecret ;  which  when  he  bad  at- 
tained to,  he  came  back,  and  fet  up  a  glafs-work,  wherein  he 
far  exceird  the  Trench  his  teachers. 

This  glafs  is  blowo  louch  after  the  fame  manner  as  looking 
glals,  as  follows :      '    ^  "' 

Tlie  furnace,  mehing  pots,  materials,  and  fire  are  the  fame  for 
window  and  table  glafs  as  for  round  glafs ;  and  the  difference  in 
the  operation  only  begins  after  the  fervitor  has  dipt  his  blowing 
iron  the  fourth  time  in  the  melted  metal. 

The  glafs  then  being  in  this  flate,  is  blown ;  but  inftead  of 
rounding  or  forming  it  into  a  bunch,  the  particular  motion  the 
workman  gives  it  in  the  dlre£ling  and  managing  the  wind,  and 
the  way  of  rolling  it  on  the  iron,  makes  it  extend  in  length 
two  i^r  three  foot,  and  form  a  cylinder  which  at  firft  is 
but  two  inches  diameter ;  but  which  by  being  apply'd  to  the. 
fire  again,  and  blown  afrefh  after  taking  out,  becomes  of  the 
extent  required   for  the  table  glafs  to  be  form'd ;  but  with  this 

circumflance. 
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drcumftance,  that  the  fide  which  is  fattened  to  the  iron  goes 
gradually  diminifbing,  and  ends  in  a  kind  of  cone  or  pyramid. 

To  render  the  two  ends  nearly  of  the  fame  diameter^  after 
adding  a  little  glafs  to  that  oppoiite  to  the  iron,  they  draw  it  out 
with  a  pair  of  iron  pinchers. 

Then  they  cut  off  the  fame  end  with  a  little  water,  and 
carrying  the  cylinder  back  to  the  bocca^  they  incide  it  likewife 
with  water  in  two  other  places ;  one  eight  or  ten  inches  from 
the  iron,  and  the  other  the  whole  length. 

Both  the  extremities  of  the  glafs  cylinder  being  thus  taken 
off,  it  is  heated  on  a  kind  of  earthen  table  fomewbat  raisM  iD 
the  middle,  in  order  to  promote  its  opening  at  the  place  incided 
or  cut  lengthways. 

In  this  the  workman  makes  ufe  of  an  iron,  wherewith  be 
alternately  lowers  and  raifcs  the  two  fides  or  halves  of  the  cy- 
linder, which  now  begin  to  open  and  unfold  like  a  (beet  of  pa- 
per, and  at  length  grow  perfe<9ly  flat. 

The .  tabic  of  glafs  is  now  in  its  laft  perfection,  and  needs 
nothing  farther  but  to  be  heated  over  again  ;  which  when  it  is 
taken  out,  it  is  laid  on  a  table  of  copper,  where  it  having  lain 
till  it  has  cool'd  and  come  to  its  confiftence,  it  is  carried  on 
.forks  to  thcr  -tower  of  the  furnace,  where  it  is  fet  to  anneal  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

Formerly  the-iables  were  fet  into  the  the  annealing  tower  in 
great  numbers,  perhaps  an  hundred  at  a*time  in  a  perpendicular 
Stuation,  which  was  the  occafion  that  thofe  fet  in  iirft,  bearing 
in  fome  meaiure  the  preffure  of  all  the  laft,  were  bent,  and  thus 
rendered  unfit  for  ufe ;  but  a  vi^ay  has  been  fmce  found  out  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience  by  feparating  them  into  tens,  with 
an  iron  fliiver,  which  by  dividing  the  weight,  diminiflies  it,  and 
by  that  means  prefervcs  the  tables  as  flat  as  when  they  went 
in. 

Of  the  different  firts  of  table  or  wfndcw  GLASS. 

Theie  are  divers  forts  of  this  glafs  made  in  divers  places  for 
the  ufe  of  building. 

Crown  Glafs  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  diftinguiflied  by 
tJie  places  where  they  are  wrought,  viz, 

r.  Ratcliff  or  Cock -kill  crown  glafs ^  which  is  the  beft  and 
cleareft,  and  was  firft  made  at  the  Old  Bear-Garden  at  the 
Bank'Sidcy  Southwaik.  Of  this  there  are  twenty-four  tables  to 
the  cafe,  the  tables  being  of  a  circular  form,  about  three  foot 
fix  inches  in  diameter. 

2.  Lambeth  crown  Glafs^  which  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  the 
former,  and  inclining  to  green. 

French  Glafs ^  call'd  alfo  Normandy  Glafy  and  formerly  Lor^ 
rain  Glafs^  becaufe  made  in  thofe  provinces.     At  prcfcnt  it  Is 

made 
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made  wholly  in  the  nine  glafs-works  in  France^  of  which  five 
are  in  the  foreft  of  Lyon$^  and  four  in  the  county  oi  l^u^iSat 
laft  at  Beaumont^  near  Rouen.  This  is  of  a  thinner  kind^than 
our  crown  giafs,  and  when  laid  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  ap- 
pears of  *a  dirty ifh  green  colour.  There  are  but  twenty-five 
tables  to  the  cafe. 

German  Glafs  is  of  two  kinds,  wl?ite  and  green ;  the  firft  is 
of  a  whitifh  colour,  but  fubjeA  to  thofe  fmall  curved  ftreaks, 
obferved  in  our  Newcajile  Glafsj  tho'  free  from  the  fpots  and 
blemiflies  thereof.  The  green,  befides  its  colour,  is  liable  to  the 
fame  ftreaks  as  the  white,  but  both  of  them  are  ftraiter  and 
lefs  warp'd  than  our  Newcafile  Glafs. 

Dutch  Glafs  is  not  much  unlike  our  Newcajile  Glafs^  either 
in  colour  or  price.  It  is  frequently  much  warp'd  like  that,  and 
the  tables  are  but  fmall. 

Newcajile  Glafs  is  what  is  moft  usM  in  England.  It  is  of  an 
a(h  colour,  and  fubjcA  to  fpecks  and  ftreaks  and  other  blemifhes, 
and  befides  is  frequently  warpM.  There  are  forty-five  tables 
to  the  cafe,  each  containing  five  fuperficial  feet  \  but  fome  faljr 
thirty-five  tables,  and  fix  foot  in  each  table. 

GLASS  to  join.  Quench  un{tfdk'd  lime  with  wine^  and 
pound  it  to  a  nne  ponder  ;  mix  with  \tfigs  and  fwineh  greaf^y 
and  afterwards  work  them  well  togetfien  This  will  joia 
broken  pots  or  any  thing  together.     Or, 

Take  Grefk  pitchy  roftn^  and  the  powder  of  little  ftoncs; 
mix  thefe,  itnd  heat  them  over  the  fire,  and  you  may  join  any 
thjng  with  them.     Or, 

Take  froth  of  glue,  called  fpuma  ferriy  i  quarter  of  a  pound, 
tiU  Jbards  powdered  half  a  pound,  of  unflackM  lime  one  pound  ^ 
and  as  much  linfeed  oil  as  will  mix  and  work  them  togother. 
This  glue  neither  yields  to  water  nor  fire. 

To  tinge  GLASS  of  a  deep  red. 

Opake  colours  have  a  body,  but  the  tranfparent  ones  none; 
for  which  reafon  this  deep  red  muft  be  mix'd  with  matters  that 
give  it  one-,  as  ihall  be  (hewn. 

'  Take  twenty  pounds  of  crj/lal  frit^  one  pound  of  pieces  of 
white  glof.  and  two  pounds  of  calcin*d  tin  \  mix  the  whole 
i^ell  to|£;eil)(.r,  and  put  it  into  a  pot,  and  fet  it  in  a  furnace 
that  it  may  purify. 

When  it  i«;  melted,  caft  in  an  ounce  of  calcined  Jl eel  well 
pounded,  and  an  ounce  of  fcalcs  of  iron  from  the  anvil  well 
pulveriz'd  and  mixt  together,  and  keep  ftirring  the  glafs  well 
with  an  iron  ftirrer,  while  you  are  putting  in  the  powder,  to 
hinder  it  from  rifing  too  much. 

f  ou  muft  take  care  not  to  put  in  too  much  of  the  powder, 
Ipr  that  would  make  the  glafs  black,  whereas  it  ought  to  be 
ci^r,  (hioing,  and  of  an  oblcure  yellow  colour.  Then 
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Then  take  about  fix  drams  of  calcined  coj^r  prepared,  caft  it 
upon  the  melted  glaft,  often  mixing  it  two^  three  or  four  times, 
and  the  glafs  will  be  as  red  as  blood. 

If  the  colour  be  as  you  wouU  have  it,  you  muft  work  it  off 
prefendy,  for  fear  it  uould  turn  black,  and  the  colour  be  loft, 
of  which  great  care  muft  taken. 

But  if  notwithflanding  this  the  colour  comes  to  be  k>fi^  you 
muft  add  more  fcales  of  ircn  in  powder,  and  it  will  retum. 
To  maJte  a  PEACH  celtmr  in  GLASS. 

To  make  this  colour,  which  is  a  very  agreeable  one,  ta]pe 
glafs  prepared  and  ting'd  of  a  milk  white,  and  when  k  is  ia 
good  fufion,  put  in  feme  mangaruft  of  Piedmont  prepar'/d,  afl' 
that  by  little  and  litde,  ftirring  the  matter  well  at  each  time, 
till  the  colour  becomes  as  fine  and  peried  as  you  defire  it ;  buC 
ou  muft  work  the  glafs  in  time,  otherwiie  the  colour  will  be 
oft ;  but  by  fo  doing,  yon  wiH  bave  a  very  fair  peaoh-^coloor. 
To  make  a  GOLD  yeUow  in  GLASS. 

Gold  colour  being  one  of  tbe  moft  noble  and  fineft  we  cao 
ifukc,  by  rtalbo  of  its  imitating  the  moft  perfaS  metal  in  iu« 
ture,  muft  be  made  with  the  puceft  materials  and  greateft  pare- 
caution.  I3^^ . 

Take  two  parts  of  erj/iaJfriu  made  with  tarfi^  and  not  vidi 
fitndj  which  is  not.Ib  good,  and  one  part  oi  frit  composed  of 
two  thirds  of  tarfoy  and  one  third  of  fine  fait  o{  tohtrim  pre- 
pared ;  pouord  ,smd  mix  them  well,  and  to  each  hfty  pounds  of 
thb  compofitjon,  add  half  a  pound  of  tartar  purifiod,  pound- 
ed, and  fearced  fine,  and  half  a  pound  of  manganefe  of  P'ui- 
mont  prepar'd,  mixing  thefc  powders  well  with  the  twoyr//x,  bc- 
caufe  you  muft  not  caft  them  on  the  melted  glafs  as  in  other 
colours.  Then  put  the  whole  by  little  and  little  into  a  pot,  and 
fet  tbcm  in  a  furnace,  in  which  let  them  ftand  at  an  ordinary 
fire  four  days,  for  fear  the  Glnfs  rifmg  (hould  run  over. 

When  that  matter  is  well  purified,  you  may  ufc  it  for  mak- 
ing vcilels,  and  what  oiher  works  you  pleafe,  which  will  be  of 
a  fair  colour. 

If  you  would  bave  the  colour  yet  clearer,  you  muft  add  more 
powder,  and  you  will  have  a  very  fine  golden  colour. 

If  you  would  have  it  yet  finer,  take  fine  cryftaiyr/V  made  of 
pherine  of  rochetta^  and  the  golden  colour  will  be  yet  more  fair. 
To  give  GLASS  the  colour  of  LAPIS  LAZULI. 

Lapis  Lazuli^  which  is  a  fine  blue,  and  full  of  veins  of  gold, 
will  not  be  cafy  to  imitate,  without  a  great  deal  of  care  and  in- 
duftry  in  its  preparation. 

To  make  this   fine  colour,  you  muft  ufe  the  fame  matter  as 

for  the  fine  white  j  and  when   it   is  in  fufion  in  the  pot,  you 

muft  add  to  it  by  little  and  little,  the  blue  enamel  in  powder, 

3  which 
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which  b  made  ufe  of  by  painters,  mixing  the  whole  well  toge- 
ther each  time,  2{nd  that  as  often  as  there.is  occafion  to  make 
this  cobur. 

Then  try  it,  whether  the  colour  is  to  your  mind,  and  when 
it  is,  let  it  ftand  for  full  two  hours,  and  make  a  fecond  eflay 
of  it ;  if  the  colour  be  perk&j  let  it  ftand  ten  hours,  and  then 
mix  it  again. 

If  it  keeps  in  the  fame  eftate  without  changing  the  cobur, 
yott  may  employ  k  in  making  what  vefleb  you  pleafe,  which 
will  be  of  the  true  colour  of  Lapis  Lazulu 

\i  in  working  this  glafs  it  hapens  to  rife,  yon  may  caft  in  a 
tittle  kaf  pUj  which  will  make  the  glafs  approach  yet  nearer 
to  Lapis  LotmKj  and  which  will  in  a  moment  flop  the  riiing 
of  the  metal,  as  fugar  will  do  in  boiling  oil* 

To  make  a  MILK  WHITE  eobur  in  GLASS. 

To  make  the  milk  white  colour  well,  requires  no  lefs  exa^efs 
than  the  blue. 

To  fucceed  in  it,  take  twelve  pounds  of  good  cryftal  frit,  two 
pounds  of  calx  of  lead  and  //»,  orie  of  each,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  manganefit  of  Pitdmtmt  pre^df;  the  whole  being  pulveriz'd 
and  mixt  together,  put  thtmjBmrz  pot  heated  in  £e  furnace; 
let  it  ftand  there  for  twelvC^hours,  then  mix  the  whole  well 
and  make  an  eflay  of  it. 

If  the  cokHir  don't  pleafe  you,  add  to  it  fome  ealx  of  the 
two  metab  beforementbned,  which  incorporate  with  the  glafs, 
mixing  it  well.  In  eight  hours  time  after  the  glals  will  hc;  fit 
to  work,  and  white  as  milk. 

Another  fairer  and  whiter  colour. 

This  fecond  way  of  giving  a  mtik  white  colour  to  glafs  is 
itouch  better  than  the  precedent,  and  the  work  more  exquifite. 

We  only  make  ufe  of  calx  of  //;i,  without  mixin?  any  lead^ 
and  we  put  fifteen  pounds  of  that  calx  to  a  hundred  pounds  of 
pure  cTjiftal  frit^  with  twelve  ounces  oi  manganefe  of  Piedmont 
prepar'd ;  the  whole  being  well  pulveriz'd  and  mbcM,  put  it 
into  a  pot  heated  in  the  furnace,  there  to  purify  during  eight  days. 

Then  caft  the  matter  into  water,  the  better  to  purify  it ;  then 
after  it  has  been  dry'd,  put  it  incQ  the  fame  pot  to  be  melted 
again. 

If  it  be  tranfparent,  you  muft  add  three  pounds  twelve  ounces 
of  the  fame  calx  of  tin  as  before,  mixing  it  well  with  the  melt- 
ed metal,  to  make  it  the  better  incorporate ;  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  it  will  be  finer  and  whiter  than  fnow,  and  fit  to  be 
wrought. 

To  make  common  GLASS  become  white  and  CRYSTAL- 
LINE. 

If  you  put  in  a  convenient  pot  frit  of  poherine^  you  will 
hxte  a  conunon  whiu  glajl.  If 
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If  you  iMfah  of  ncbitta  to  thkfritty  yoQ  wfll  hsvea 
cr3ftalgkfs>  which  will  be  between  ordinary  glafs  and  cr^al 

To  make  it  very  fine,  you  muft  add  the  (ame  dofe  of 
gamfi  idPiidmmi  \f[tf^AtAhscr]ftmli  for  the  mmngam^ 
away  all  greenneb  in  the  glafi,  and  makes  it  very  white. 

If  ypu  would  have  a  very  fine  glafi,  you  nuift  always  dk 
die  cryftalline  matter  into  water;  you  may  alio  do  the  iaoKbf  \ 
common  glafi  to  bring  it  to  perftraoo^ 

When  this  bat  been  done,^  put  the  nutter  mto  the  pot  igsid^ 
and  when  it  is  melted^  put  it  ag^in  into  water,  iqieating  tb 
till  it  be  purified  and  made  fine. 

To  have  gbft  finer  than  ordinary,  this  cafting  of  it  into  wa- 
ter nmft  be  very  exadly  obferv'd ;  for  befides  iu  whitening,  it 
is  there  calcined  and  purified,  and  has  fewer  Uifters  and  puftlcs. 

But  to  raife  the  matter  to  the  greateft  perfedion»  mix  fifij 
pounds  of  crjftaUim  glafsy  and  as  much  common,  and  put  to 
it  ten  pounds  of  purified  fidt  of  tartar ;  that  will  give  a  glob 
md  cryfial  moTt  than  ordinary  fine,  provided  you  always  tan 
.cafe  not  to  mix  it  with  the  cottetsof  the  glafs,  which  has  toucH 
the  iron  rod ;  for  they  always  make  the  ghA  bbickifliy  and  an 
xmly  fit  for  green  glals.  ::;\: 

To  make  marik  itkftr  in  GLASS. 

White  marble  being  very  fimpfe,  it  is  eafy  to  imitate^  the 

way  of  doing  it  only  requires  crjftal  firit^  which  muft  be  wrought 

as  loon  as  it  is  melted,  before  it  be  purified,  for  fo  ii  will  give  a 

very  fiur  marble  colour. 

*ihe  folhmng  accwnt  of  the  colours  for  painting  on  GLASS 

we  have  from  the  celebrated  M,  Felibien. 

For  BLACK.  Take  two  thirds  of  flakes  or  fcales  of  irm\ 
beat  them  up,  and  mix  them  with  one  part  of  rocaille^  or  littk 
glafs  beads. 

For  an  azure  BLUE.  Proceed  as  in  the  green,  only  kaving 
out  the  as  ujlurn  ;  inftead  of  it,  ufe  fulphur. 

/ir  CARNATION.     Ufe  jf>r///5  and  rocailU. 

For  colours  of  HAIR,  TRUNKS  of  trees,  &c.  Take  feretto^ 
rocaille,  &c. 

For  GREEN.  Take  as  ujlum  one  ounce,  black-lead  the 
fame  quantity,  and  four  ounces  of  white-fand  incorporated  by 
fire;  to  which,  after  calcination,  add  a  fourth  part  oi  falt^petre\ 
then  calcine  again,  adding  a  fixth  part  more ;  after  which  it  is 
ufual  to  give  it  a  third  codtion  before  it  is  ufed. 

For  PURPLE.  Proceed  as  in  the  green,  only  leaving  out 
the  as  ujlum,  and  in  Head  thereof  ufe  perigueux. 

For  RED.  Take  litharge  of  f  her,  and  fcales  of  inn,  gum 
arable k,  hardcria,  glafs  beads,  and  blood  fl one  nearly  in  equal 
quantities.  This  is  one  of  the  moid  difficult  coloursi  and  the 
preparation  is  not  to  be  learn'd  but  by  experience.  Ar 
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For  VIOLET.  Proceed  as  for  gnm^  but  leaving  out  the 
as  ujlum^  and  inftead  of  it  ufe  both  fulphur  and  perigueux. 

For  WHITE.  Take  /and  or  little  white  pibbUs^  calcine 
them,  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  and  afferwards  grind  them  on 
a  marble  with  one  fourth  part  of  falt-petre  added  to  them ;  cal- 
cine the  mixture,  and  pulverize  it  over  again,  and  when  you 
are  ready  to  ufe  it,  add  a  little  gypfum  or  plaijier  of  Paris ^  &c. 

For  YELLOW.  Grind  leaffilver^  mix  it  up  in  a  crucible 
with  fulphur  or  falt-pttre  \  then  having  well  beaten  or  ground 
it  on  a  porphyry  ftone,  afterwards  grind  it  over  again  with  nine 
times  the  quantity  of  nd  oker. 

PAINTING  or  STAINING  GLASS, 

The  antient  or  primitive  manner  of  painting  glafs  was  very 
fimple,  and  confequently  very  eafy ;  it  confifted  in  the  mere  ar- 
rangement of  pieces  of  glafs  of  different  colours  in  fome  fort  of 
fymmetry ;  and  conftituted  what  is  now  call'd  MOSAIC  work. 

In  procefs  of  time  they  came  to  attempt  more  regular  de- 
figns,  and  alfo  to  reprefent  figures  heightened  with  all  their 
(hades  s  yet  they  proceeded  no  ^rther  than  the  drawing  the  con- 
tours of  the  figures  in  black  with  water,  and  hatching  the  dra- 
peries after  the  fame  manner  on  glafles  of  the  colour  of  the  ob- 
ject they  defigned  to  paint. 

For  the  carnations j  they  us'd  glafs  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and 
upon  this  they  drew  the  principal  lineaments  of  the  face,  ^c. 
with  black. 

But  in  time  the  tafle  for  this  fort  of  painting  improving  con* 
fiderably,  and  applying  the  art  to  the  adorning  of  churches^ 
baiiticks,  k^c.  they  found  out  means  of  incorporating  the  colours 
in  the  glafs  it  felf,  by  heating  them  in  the  fire  to  a  proper  degree, 
having  firft  laid  on  the  colours. 

The  firfl  notion  of  this  is  faid  to  have  been  given  by  a  French 
painter  of  MarfeilleSj  after  he  had  been  at  Romcy  under  the 
pontificate  of  Julius  II.  But  the  fiift  who  carried  it  to  any 
heighth  were  Albert  Durer  and  Lucas  Van  Leyden. 

The  colours  us'd  in  painting  or  ftaining  of  glafs  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  us'd  in  painting  either  in  water  or  oil  co- 
lours. 

In  the  windows  of  antient  churches,  Vc.  there  arc  to  be 
feen  the  mofl  beautiful  and  vivid  colours  imaginable,  which  far 
exceed  any  of  thofe  us'd  by  the  moderns ;  not  fo  much  becaufe 
the  /ecret  of  making  thofe  colours  is  intirely  loft ;  as  that  the 
moderns  won't  go  to  the  charge  of  them,  nor  be  at  the  necef- 
fary  pains,  by  reafon  that  this  fort  of  painting  is  not  now  fo 
much  in  efleem  as  it  was  formerly. 

Thofe  beautifiil  works  Which  were  made  in  the  gUfs-houfcs 
were  of  two  kinds.  3 

In 
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la  (bine  the  colour  was  diiFusM  through  the  whole  fub- 
fiance  of  the  glafs ;  m  others,  which  were  the  more  com- 
jnon,  the  colour  was  only  on  one  fide,  fcarce  penetrating  even 
the  furfaoe  more  than  one  third  of  a  line,  tho'  this  was  mote 
or  lefs  aiooording  to  the  nature  of  the  colour,  the  yellow  being 
found  always  to  enter  the  deepeft  of  any  colour.  I 

Thefe  laft,  though  not  fo  flrong  and  beautiful  as  thefe  men- 
tioned before,  were  of  more  advantage  to  the  workmen,  becaufe 
tlut  they  could  on  the  (ame  giafs,  tho'  already  coburcd,  ihev 
other  kind  of  colours,  where  there  was  occafion  to  embroider 
draperies,  inrich  them  with  foliages,  or  rcprefent  other  urna- 
ments  of  gold,  filver,  &r. 

In  order  to  thb,  they  made  ufe  of  ernvrf^  grinding  or  wear- 
ing down  the  furface  of  the  glafs,  till  fuch  time  as  they  were 
got  thro'  the  coloui  to  the  clear  glafs  \  this  done,  they  appljrM 
the  proper  colours  on  the  other  fide  of  the  glafs. 

By  this  means  the  new  colours  were  hindred  from  ruiming 
and  mixing  with  the  former,  when  they  expos'd  the  glaflb  to 
the  fire  as  will  appear  hereafter. 

When  the  intended  ornaments  were  to  appear  whlte^  the 
glafs  was  only  bared  of  its  colour  with  cnury^  without  tinging 
the  place  with  any  colour  at  all ;  and  this  was  the  manner  by 
which  they  wrought  their  lights  and  heightenings  on  all  kinds 
of  colours. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  in  order  to  paint  or  ftain  glafs 
in  the  modern  way,  is  to  defign  and  even  colour  the  whole  fub- 
jeA  on  paper. 

2.  To  chufe  pieces  of  glafs  proper  to  receive  the  feveral 
parts. 

3.  To  divide  or  diftributc  the  defign  itfclf  or  papers  it  is  drawn 
on  into  pieces  fuitable  to  thofe  of  the  glafs,  always  taking  care 
that  the  glades  may  join  in  the  contours  of  the  figures,  and  the 
folds  of  the  draperies. 

4.  To  order  them  fo  that  the  carnations  may  not  be  impair*d 
by  the  lead^  with  which  the  pieces  arc  to  be  join'd  together. 

5.  Having  made  the  diflribution,  take  care  to  mark  all  the 
glades  as  well  as  papers,  that  they  may  be  known  again. 

6.  Then  applying  each  part  of  the  dcfign  upon  the  glafs  in- 
tended for  it  to  transfer  the  dcfign  upon  the  glafs  with  the  black 
colour  diluted  in  gum  water^  by  tracing  and  following  all  the 
lines  and  ftrokes,  as  they  appear  tiiro"  the  gla(s  with  the  point 
of  a  pencil. 

7.  Then  the  glades  muft  be  fet  by  till  they  are  thoroughly 
dry,  which  will  be  in  about  two  days ;  then  the  work  being  in 
black  and  white,  is  to  have  a  flight  wafh  over  with  urine^  gum 
Qrahkk^  and  a  little  hlachy  and  repeated  fcvcral  times,  according 

as 
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as  the  (hades  are  defired  to  be  heightened,  with  this  precautiont 
never  to  apply  a  new  wafh  till  the  former  is  Aifficiently  dried. 

This  done,  the  lights  and  rifings  are  given  by  robbing  off  the 
colour  in  their  refpedive  places,  with  a  wooden  point  or  the 
handle  of  the  pencil. 

Then  having  all  your  colours  in  a  readinefs,  fiJl  your  pieces 
with  colours,  for  which  ufe  the  nib  of  the  penchs  efpecially 
in  carnation,  where  you  muft  be  very  exad ;  you  muft  alfo  be 
very  circumfpe£t  and  expeditious,  and  take  a  great  deal  of  care 
not  to  blot  or  bkir  the  tradngs,  and  choofe  rather  to  paint  en 
the  other  fide  of  the  glafs. 

AU  the  colours,  except  yellow,  may  be  applied  on  the  fame 
fide,  and  that  you  muft  do  on  the  contrary  fide,  becaufe  it  is 
apt  to  mingle  with  the  other  colours,  and  if  near  the  blue,  will 
compofe  a  green ;  fo  that  for  want  of  fuch  precaution,  the  whole 
work  may  be  fpoil'd  $  if  the  yellow  tranfmit  it  felf  perfedtly 
through  the  quarre,  it  is  as  well  a^tf  it  had  been  done  on  the 
iame  fide ;  and  take  notice  by  the  mf^diat  the  other  colours 
have  not  fo  ready  a  tranfition,  becaufe  they  confift  of  a  grofTer 
body. 

The  yellow  ought  to  be  very  equally  and  juftly  laid  on  in  a 
greater  or  lefler  quantity,  as  you  would  have  your  (hadows ;  ob- 
ferve  this  too  in  the  reft,  efpecially  to  lay  them  on  as  quick  as 
poffiblc,  as  we  have  already  faid,  particularly  the  azure  green 
and  purple  require  the  moft  exadinefs  of  any. 

Now  to  fet  off  and  hek||ffK  the  lights,  in  piling  a  beard,  de- 
(bribing  hair  in  drapery^^  other  wife,  ufe  the  handle  or  butt 
end  of  the  pencil,  a  fpHni  pointed  ftick  or  quill,  wherewith  take 
oiF  the  colours  io.  tHofe  places  you  would  enlighten,  which  is 
eafily  done. 

Such  works  as  are  done  in  grifalUe,  you  muft  paint  after  this 
manner:  trace  your  piece  with  black,  and  let  it  dry  for  two 
days  intirely ;  do  it  over  very  lightly  and  equally  with  a  wafh 
fo  thin  laid  on  as  not  to  efface  ttie  ftrft  lines,  and  lee  It  dry  for 
two  days ;  after  this,  run  them  over  again  with  the  fame  wafh 
where  you  find  it  convenient  to  give  a  fecond  tinge,  and  let  it 
dry  two  days  longer ;  then  to  give  it  the  lights  and  convenient 
heightening,  take  the  (harp  butt  end  of  your  pencil  or  ooinr'd 
ftick  or  pen  as  before,  and  take  ofF  the  colour  of  the  firft  wafh 
in  the  moft  neceflary  places,  and  fo  your  work  will  be  ii- 
ni(hed. 

To  make  this  wafh  is  eafy  ;  take  a  fmall  pewter  cup  or  other 
veflel,  and  put  therein  a  quantity  of  black  colouring ;  then  dif- 
folve  gum  arabick  powdered  in  its  weight  of  wine,  throw  this 
on  the  black  in  the  pewter  difh  or  fawcer,  that  it  may  be  very 
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clear  and  not  eafily  dryed,  and  that  you  may  have  your  wafh 
for  painting  glafs  in  grifaillc  or  gray, 

A  furnace  for  painting  the  GLASS  and  fettling  the  co- 
lours. 
This  furnace  muft  be  fquare,  of  good  brick»  two  foot  high, 
and  fo  much  every  way,  and  have  three  divifions ;  the  under- 
moft  for  the  aihes  muft  be  fix  inches  high,  the  middle  one  for 
the  fire  and  to  put  in  the  fiiel  muft  be  fix  inches  high,  and  have 
its  opening  five  or  fix   inches  broad  and  four  deep,  with  a  good 
iron  grate  of  three  fquare  bars  of  iron  which  crofi  the  furnace 
and  divide  it  in  the  middle  to  fupport  the  earthen  flove  hereafter 
defcribed  ^  the  uppermoft  divifion  muft  be  a  foot  high,  with  a 
little  opening  about  the  middle  before  of  four  inches  high,  and 
two  wide,  to  put  in  and  draw  out  the  ware  a  baking,  to  fee  if 
it  be  well  done. 

In  this  uppermoft  divifion  muft  be  put  the  aforefaid  ftove  of 
good  fire-proof  crucible  ^rth,  the  bottom  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  and  from  thencv  up  to  the  brim  ten  inches  full ;  it  muft 
be  fquare  as  the  furnace,  and  have  two  inches  room  on  all  fides, 
that  the  fire  may  flame  round  about  it  to  bake  the  work,  there- 
fore placed  cxadty  in  the  jniddle  of  the  furnace.  There  muft 
t>e  alio  in  the  fire  part  of  this  ftove,  an  opening  juft  againll,  and 
of  the  fame  fize  and  form  as  that  of  the  furnace,  for  the  con- 
vcniency  of  putting  the  ware  in  and  out;. 

Take  this  method  of  diftinguifhing  the  furnace  in  all  its  parts, 
and  to  lay  dowil  a  clearer  dcfcripttoathereof,  obferve: 

The  letter  A  is  the  afh  hole  fur  tneaflies  that  fall  from  above 
thro'  the  iron  grate ;  and  note,  that  the  wider  the  opening  is, 
the  more  violent  the  fire  will  be. 

The  letter  B  is  the  fire  place. 

The  letters  C  are  the  three  fquare  iron  bars  to  fupport  the  pan 
for  the  ware. 

The  letter  D  is  the  opening  of  the  furnace  and  pan,  through 
which  the  ware  muft  be  conveyed  in  and  out. 

The. letter  E  'i6  the  earthen  pan,  wherein  all  the  painted  ware 
mult  he  hakeJ. 

The  letters  F  are  two  lialf  lids  of  potters  earth  for  covering 
the  whole  xirnace  above.  As  fcon  as  the  ftove  is  full  of  ware, 
they  muft  be  well  clofed  and  luted  toe,ether,  to  prevent  the  air 
coming  in  any  where  but  by  the  tour  frjuaie  holes  at  both  ends 
of  the  liJ,  and  the  two  femicircle.'j  in  tlic  middle,  in  which  make 
A  round  J)ole  ior  a  chimney,  when  the  two  half  lids  are  clofed. 
Th'^fc  .♦ivc  holes  aic  for  lettijig  out  the  iinoke  and  fliime  of  the 
.  faiiuce. 
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To  make  white  ground  for  painting  on  GLASS. 

Now  to  purfue  our  work,  we  will  i)egin  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  all  the  colours  to  be  ufed  in  painting  glafs ;  for  before  we 
proceed  to  prelcribe  the  rules  how  to  work,  tlie  materials  muft 
be  confidered. 

The  white  is  compounded  of  feveral  ingredients ;  the  firft  are 
fmall  white  river  pebble- ftones  heated  red  hot  ever  a  fiie  in  an 
iron  ladle,  and  thrown  afterwards  into  an  earthen  diih  full  of 
cold  water  to  calcine  them  \  and  this  muft  be  repeated  feveral 
times  until  they  be  prepar'd  ;  afterwards  being  dried,  pound  them 
with  a  ilone  or  glafs  peftle  in  a  flone  mortar,  and  fo  grind  them 
upon  a  marble  to  an  impalpable  powder  \  then  mix  a  fourth ^ait 
of  nitre  with  it,  and  calcine  them  in  a  crucible  ^  then  pound 
and  grind  them  again,  and  calcine  them  a  third  time  over  a 
fmailer  fire  than  your  former,  and  fo  take  them  oiF  for  ufe. 

This  done,  when  you  would  paint  with  it,  add  equal  paits 
in  weight  of  gyp^  a  fort  of  talk  found  amongft  plafter  mold 
baked  on  the  coals  to  a  whitenefs,  and  reducible  to  powder, 
and  rocailUy  (See  ROCAILLE)  grind  them  all  three  well 
together  in  a  hollow  plate  of  copper  with  gum  aralick  wa- 
ter. Thus  you'll  have  your  white  in  gpbd  condition  to  paint 
withal. 

71?  pr£par£  black  for  painting  on  GLASS. 

As  this  colour  cannot  be  omitted  in  any  fort  of  painting,  fo 
in  this,  the  manner  of  ufmg  it  is  much  the  fame,  and  the  pie.- 
paration  eafy. 

You  muft  grind  fcales  of  iron  from  the  fmith's  anvil-block 
for  three  hours  on  the  (halk)W  copper  bafon  or  plate ;  add  to 
this  one  third  of  the  fame  weight  of  rocailky  with  a  little  calx 
of  copper^  to  hinder  the  iron  from  turning  red  in  the  fire ; 
grind  it  to  as  impalpable  a  powder  as  you  can  bring  it  to,  and  fo 
keep  it  in  a  clofe  veflel  for  ufe. 

To  prepare  a  yellow  paint  for  GLASS. 

Thb  colour  requires  a  more  coftly  preparation  than  the  pre- 
cedent, becaufe  it  cannot  be  well  done  without  a  tenth  part  of 
prepar'd  lilver,  as  is  (hewn  hereafter. 

Take  fine  filver  in  plates  or  leaves,  ftratify  them  in  a  crucible 
with  powder  offulphur  or  nitre^  the  firft  and  laft  lay  being  of  the 
powder,  ^nd  fo  calcine  them  in  a  furnace ;  this  done,  caft  it  out 
as  foon  as  all  the  fulpbur  is  confumed  into  an  earthen  bafon  of  wa- 
ter, and  afterwards  pound  it  in  your  ftone  mortar  until  'tis  fit 
for  the  marble,  and  fo  grind  it  with  fome  of  its  water  wherein  it 
was  cooled  for  fix  hours  ^  then  add  nme  times  its  weight  of  red 
ikeTy  and  grind  them  together  for  a  full  hour  and  it's  done,  and 
fit  for  painting  on  glafs. 
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7!?  mati  a  Hue  for  painting  GLASS. 

The  whole  fecret  of  this  preparation  depends  on  the  cakiiuiig 
the  ingredients,  and  goodnefs  of  the  crucible. 

Take  two  ounces  of  Zi^^j  twd  ounces  of  minium^  and  eight 
ounces  of  very  fine  white  fand ;  put  all  chefe  into  a  bell-niMl 
mortar,  and  pound  them  very  well,  and  fo  into  a  crudUe  co- 
vered and  luted  over  a  quick  fire  for  an  hour  j  then  draw  out 
the  crucib?e,  and  pound  them  again  as  before }  this  done,  add  a 
fourth  of  its  weight  in  fah-pttre  powdered,  and  having  nuxt  all 
very  well  together,  return  them  into  a  crucible  covered  and  luted, 
which  place  again  in  the  furnace  for  two  hours  at  leaft,  conti- 
nuing fuch  another  fire  as  the  former.  The  crucible  being  off, 
and  cooled  a  fecond  time,  grind  the  mafe  as  before,  and  fo  put  it 
into  a  crucible  anrn,  with  a  fixth  part  of  ftdt-pitn^  and  kt  ft 
remain  on  the  me  for  three  hours ;  then  take  off  tho  crucihk 
immediately  with  an  irtm  fpatula  red  hot,  and  take  out  the  matter 
left  it  (hould  ftick,  being  very  clammy  and  hard  to  be  emptied. 

'Tis  convenient  to  have  ftroiig'  crutiblei  for  this  calcination, 
becaufe.  it  remains  fo  confiderable  a  while  in  the'  fire,  and  they 
muft  be  luted  with  an  extraordinary  lute, 'adding  powder  of  iA 
rax  to  the  powder  of  glafi  vitrified,  which  fadps  the  fiifioa 
of  the  glafs  which* 'Ive  have  omitted  tliere;  but  the  gmceft 
ftrefs  lies  in  baking  the  crucible  afterwards  iri  a  (mall  fire  to 
cement  the  pores,  and  make  the  earth  compafi  as  gbfiii  which 
would  be  very  much  furthered  if  you  would  throw  cm  it  a 
oonfiderable  quantity  o(  fak  as  it  comes  out  of  the  fire.  This 
would  glaze  it^  and  capacitate  it  for  retaining  the  fpirits  in  the 
fire. 

To  make  a  red  colour  for  GLASS  paint. 

This  requires  as  much  caution  as  the  blue. 

You  muft  take  fcales  of  iron  and  litharge  ti{  ftlver  of  each  a 
Ax%m^  feretto  o^  Spain  half  a  dram,  rocaille  three  drams  and 
a  half  \  grind  all  thefe  for  half  an  hour  on  a  (hallow  copper 
plate;  in  the  mean  time,  pound  three  drams  of  bloodjione 
in  an  iron  mortar,  and  add  it  to  the  reft ;  then  pound  a  dram 
of  gum  arabict  in  that  mortar  to  an  impalpable  powder  to 
take  ofF  the  remains  of  the  blood-Jfone  y  and  fo  add  it  to 
the  reft,  grinding  them  ftill  continually,  left  the  blaod-Jione  be 
fpniled. 

The  beft  manner  of  grinding  thefe  is  to  pour  water  by  little 
and  little  on  the  ingredients  as  you  grind  them,  neither  Wetting 
them  too  much  nor  too  little,  but  juft  as  much  as  will  ke^  a 
good  temper,  as  for  painting;  afterwards  put  all  into  afoot 
glafs,  and  fo  drop  on  it  through  a  fmall  hollow  cane  of  wood 
or  with  your  finger,  as  much  water  as  will  bring  it  to  the  con- 
(iftence  of  an  egg's  yolk  butter'd,  or  a  little  more  $  then  cover 
*  the 
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the  glafs  to  prcferve  it  from  dud,  and  fo  let  it  ftand  three  dayi 
to  fettle. 

After  this,  decant  the  cleareft  and  pureft  of  the  colours  that 
rife  at  the  top  into  another  glafs,  without  difturbing  the  fedi-^ 
ment ;  and  two  days  after  it  has  fettled  anew,  pour  off  again 
the  pureft  of  the  colours  as  before. 

Thb  done,  fet  it  in  the  body  of  a  broken  mattrefs  or  boIt« 
head  over  a  gentle  flow  fire  to  dry  eafily,  and  fo  keep  it  for 
ufe. 

When  you  have  occadon  for  it,  take  a  little  fair  water  in  a 
glafs,  and  with  it,  moifien  as  much  colour  as  you  think  conve- 
nient ;  that  will  be  excellent  for  carnation.  As  for  the  facet 
which  are  very  thick,  dry  them  too,  and  you  may  moiften  thefe 
in  like  manner  with  water  for  drapery,  timber  colour,  and  fuch 
other  as  you  think  convenient. 

It  is  true  all  painters  of  glafs  don't  jufe  thefe  colours  thus  pre- 
pared, there  being  few  artifb  of  that  kind,  who  have  not  in-^ 
vent^  their  own  particular  colours,  which  they  efteem  as  great 
fecrets. 

But  neverthelefs  they  that  have  been  above  defcrib'd  are  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  beft  paintings  of  all  forts,  provided  the  workman 
has  but  the  skill  to  manage  them. 

To  make  a  purple  colour  for  painting  of  GLASS. 

The  preparation  of  this  purple  colour  is  exadUy  like  that  of 
the  blue,  for  this  reafon  we  need  not  ufe  any  tedious  repetitions* 

You  muft  take  an  ounce  of  %ajfer^  and  an  ounce  of  very 
pure  and  dear  perigueux^  two  ounces  of  minium^  eight  ounces 
of  very  fine  and  white  fand ;  pound  all  thefe  in  a  bell-metal 
mortar,  and  reduce  it  to  an  impalpable  powder ;  put  it  after- 
wards into  a  good  crucible  well  covered  and  luted  in  the  furnace  ; 
keep  a  very  good  fire  to  it  for  an  hour ;  then  draw  it  out,  and 
as  foon  as  it  is  cold,  pound  the  mafs  over  again  in  the  fame  mor- 
tar;  to  this  add  a  fourth  part  of  its  weight  of  nitre  \  mix  them 
together,  and  put  them  into  a  crucible,  and  fo  proceed  until 
you  have  a  fine  purple  colour. 

To  make  a  green  paint  for  GLASS. 

The  change  of  the  ingredients  makes  this  colour,  but  the 
method  for  incorporating  them  is  the  fame  as  the  former. 

Take  two  ounces  of  as  ujium^  to  this  add  two  ounces  of 
minium^  and  eight  ounces  of  very  fine  white  y&«^;  pound  thefe 
together  in  a  metal  mortar  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and  put  it 
afterwards  in  a  crucible  luted  and  covered  into  a  wind  furnace, 
giving  it  a  good  fire  for  an  hour;  after  this,  draw  it  off,  and 
kt  it  cool ;  then  pound  it  again,  adding  a  fourth  part  of  its  weight 
of  nitre  in  powder  \  grind  and  mix  Uxem  wdl  together,  putting 
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them  afterwards  into  cnicible  luted  and  coverdd  in  the  fiirnace 
for  Iwo  hours,  and  thdh  ycii'fl.havc  ivirj  fine  preen. 
Of  ffther  coburs  in  general /or  fainting  of  GLASS. 

We  have  diredM  how  to  mkki  the  firft  mikfter-colours  for 
psuhting-6n'  glafs ;  now  Wc  proceed  to^  ftew  whatt  otber  de^pend 
on  theni  'without  iifilargin^'on  thefe  prej^iations. 

The  red  ferves  for  carnation,  but  there  ought  to  be  one  part 
o{Jirit&  of  8f^  in  the'cotnpofition,  and  another  of  rocailU\ 
grmd  thefe  oh  your  copph^  T>nte,  iiilbibin^  the  powder  with 
gumM  water  untD  it  be  made  fft  for  ufe^> 

The  red  f^ces  there  alfb  mentioned  wjp  fervein  drapery ;  ahd 
to  delar%e  timber  work,  trdnks  of  ,f relis,  hib';  brick  and  fbcb 
other  things^  you  niuft  take  tn  obnii^^  bfjeretu  of  Spain  as  in 
the  former  cbmpofitbn,  an  ounce  of  iir^Jcales^  and  two  ounca 
of  rocailli ;  grind  thefii  together  on  the  copper  plate,  moiftening 
them  with  gum  water  til}  they  be  brought'  to  a  proper  confift- 
ence,  neither  too  thick  not  too  thih  f  To  ybii*Il  have  m  red  inclin- 
ingto  adark'yeHow,  very  fit  fir  ufe. 

There  be  fevei'il  more  mid6  ufi  of  in  tbts»  as  well  as  in 
other  painting,  but  are  compounded  of  the  principal  colours  as 
we'ba[ve  intimated  in  our  difcourfe  ^  colours  for  painting  on 
chami^. 

Anotber  way  to  paint  m  GLASS. 

Take  very  white  ^fs^  varniih  it  very  thin  on  one  fijde  with 
a  whiCe  mnift ;  then  having  niade  choice  of  fome  fine  imprefs 
cut  on  paper  juA  fit  for  the  piece  of  glafs  you  defign  to  paint 
on,  dip  it  in  water,  and  letting  it  foak  and  dry  a  little,  chp 
the  pit^ure  fide  thereof  to  the  varnifh  fide  of  the  glafs,  as  exadly 
plain  and  even  as  poffible,  and  fo  let  it  dry  thoroughly ;  '  after- 
wards moillen  the  paper  on  the  blank  fide,  and  with  a  blunt 
graver,  draw  off  and  trace  the  lines  of  the  piflure,  which  will 
afterwards  remain  perfcflly  ^nd  difiin£tly  on  the  varnifh  fnie  of 
your  glafs  quarre. 

This  draught  is  for  the  model;  you  mufl  paint  your  filings  in 
It,  and  obferve  that  the  tracings  and  firokes  of  the  pidure  are  to 
ferve  you  in  fhadowing,  which  cannot  be  repeated'  without  dif- 
adyantage  to  your  piece. 

The  manner  of  painting  on  glafs  is  quite  contrary  to  that  of 
limning  or  painting  on  cloth  or  wood ;  for  in  this,  the  paint  be- 
ing but  on  one  fide,  is  plainly  vifible  on  the  other.  Here  the  fet- 
tings  off  are  firft  done ;  then  the  compound  colours  jufl  run  over, 
and  fo  continuing  until  perfedled:  whereas  on  linen,  ^c.  the 
fetting  off  or  heightenings  are  the  lafl  ftrokes,  and  their  ground 
xolour  or  firfl  is  that  which  we  end  withal,  and  make  our  laft 
lay  in  all  pieces  done  on  glafs. 
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We  do  not  fhew  the  way  to.  make  up  the  colours,  hot  how 
to  mix  and  finifh  the  artificial  ones,  for  that  relates  immediately 
to  the  art  of  painting,  of  which  you  will  find  in  feveral  other 
articles,  and  hot  to  this  art  of  glafs-painting ;  and  thefe  noted 
herein  are  the  fame  a$  in  the  other  art  of  painting  on  cloth,  and 
not  very  eafily  prepared. 

You  muft  alk)  paint  on  glafs  juft  as  in  miniature  with  water 
colotirs,  laying  your  picShire  underneath  it  as  before;  and  this 
will  fhew  finer  than  if  done  in  oyl,  befides  the  colours  dry  in  a 
moment. 

Your  pieces  being  thus  done  in  oyl,  or  water  colours,  may 
receive  a  very  additional  and  improving  beauty  by  overlaying  all 
the  colours,  except  the  ground,  with  leaf  ftlver^  which  will  ap- 
^i-  very  glorious  and  lively  on  fuch  as  are  tranfparent^  to  wit> 
lakei^  verdtters. 

General  remarks  for  all  colours. 

The  firft  time  a  new  pot  is  put  into  the  furnace,  it  always 
leaves  fome  fully  or  foulnefs  on  the  glafs,  which  fpoils  the  co* 
lours  I  for  this  reafon  they  always  begin  to  melt  white  glafs  in  it 
firft,  which  afterwards  they  pour  out  again  into  another  veilel^ 
to  make  common  glafs  of  it.  This  the  workmen  very  well 
know ;  but  the  fecond  time,  there  will  appear  nothing  of  this 
foulnefs. 

Particular  care  muft  be  taken,  that  when  you  prepare  ma* 
terials  for  tinging  glafs,  the  moft  whereof  are  extraded  from  mi* 
nerals,  to  do  it  in  a  feparate  furnace,  or  not  have  any  veflels  in 
it  that  you  ufe  for  cryftalline  materials ;  for  the  fmoke  of  metals 
and  minerals,  make  cryftal  pale  and  uneven.  The  veflels  or  pots 
which  ferve  for  one  colour  muft  not  be  made  ufe  of  for  another^ 
and  every  colour  ought  to  have  its  own  pot. 

Care  muft  alfo  be  taken  not  to  calcine  materials  more  than 
is  neceflary,  for  then  they  burn  and  are  good  for  nothing. 

As  a  proportion  ought  to  be  kept  and  minded  in  every  thing 
we  do,  fo  we  will  here  lay  down  fome  which  muft  not  be 
exceeded  whether  for  fruit  or  colours.  Notwithftanding  when 
the  workman  makes  any  eflay,  if  his  colour  be  not  deep  enough 
in  his  mind,  he  may  add  as  much  as  he  fhall  think  neceflary, 
which  fometimes  depends  on  the  preparation  of  the  metals  more 
or  lefs  calcined,  and  often  on  the  fancy  of  the  workman. 

It  18  neceflary  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  all  the  dofe  of  the  co* 
lourii^  ought  not  to  be  thrown  on  the  melted  glafs  at  once,  but 
at  imral  times,  and  in  proportion  according  to  the  quantity  of 
ity'  wrrmg  each  time  the  materials,  that  they  may  tx>th  incor- 
porate! and  at  the  fame  prevent  them  from  rifuig  and  running 
over* 
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Jbw  to  «rdir  ibi  GLASS  in  the  fwmaci  afttr  it  bus  km 

painted, 

Afbr  the  elafi  has  been  completely  painted,  and  the  draughti 
petfedly  finiui*d,  the  difficulty  remains  in  baking  the  pieces,  fo 
as  to  g:ive  it  a  confiltency  with  the  glafs,  by  penetration,  which 
is  to  be  done  as  follows : 

You  muft  work  with  the  furnace  here  defcrib^d,  and  its  ftove 
made  of  good  crocibje  earth,  to  contain  all  the  work,  which 
muft  be  ftratified  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  good  quick  lime  well  digefted,  powdered,  and  findy 
iearced,  and  for  the  better  fecurity,  let  it  be  digefted  three  timei 
in  a  potter't  iiirnace,  and  then  powder  and  fiarce  it ;  then  lay 
it  very  even  about  half  an  inch  thick  on  the  bottom  of  tbeflove, 
and  upon  that  a  hver  of  pieces  of  broken  Glafs^  and  iqion  that 
another  lajrer  of  tne  powder,  and  fo  another  of  glafs,  then  an- 
other of  powder ;  the  reafon  of  making  this  ftratincation  of  pow- 
der and  old  gla(s  is  to  prevent  any  injury  from  the  violence  of 
the  fire,  whioi  wiU  be  very  intenie  under  the  ftove. 

This  done,  upon  the  third  bed  or  byer  of  powder,  lay  a 
layer  of  painted  glafi,  and  fo  continue  to  lay  layer  upon  layer, 
each  lay  of  powder  and  glafs  being  evenly  made  until  all  the 
pieces  Of  painted  glafs  are  put  in  or  the  ftove  full,  and  upon  the 
laft  lay  of  glals,  lay  a  layer  of  the  powder  fomewhat  Cbickeff 
than  the  former. 

Then  cover  the  furnace  with  its  ihrowds  of  earth,  joining  and 
luting  them  well  together  all  round  with  the  beft  lute,  fo  that 
it  may  admit  of  no  refpiration,  but  through  the  fire  holes  or  the 
opening  of  the  furnace ;  while  you  draw  out  the  proofs  or  triab 
(by  feme  call'd  watches)  which  are  bits  of  broken  glafs  painted 
with  the  colours,  and  put  in  purely  for  the  purpofe  of  taking 
out  and  examining  how  the  work  goes  on. 

Having  thus  ordered  the  furnace,  and  the  lute  being  vi^ll 
dried,  begin  to  heat  it  gently  with  fome  charcoal  on  the  outfide 
of  the  furnace  at  the  entrance,  and  fo  proceed  by  degrees,  and 
very  leifurely  heightening  it,  left  it  fliould  break  the  glafs,  or 
^il  the  paint. 

Continue  this  for  two  hours,  then  thruft  the  fire  in  further, 
and  let  it  remain  there  for  an  hour,  putting  it  in  by  little 
and  little  under  the  ftove,  where  let  it  ftand  two  hours  longer^ 
then  increafe  the  fire  by  degrees  for  two  hours,  and  fo  continue 
to  apply  fuel  till  the  furnace  be  full  of  charcoal,  and  you  perceive 
the  flame  to  convey  it  felf  through  every  hole  of  the  cover; 
keep  it  thus  violent  for  three  or  four  hours,  fliutting  the  door 
of  the  furnace. 

You  muft  be  very  cautious  and  careful  during  the  wJiole 
Work  from  the  firft  two  hours  that  the  fire  remains  at  the  en- 
lianciP.  4  From 
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From  time  to  time  yoo  muft  draw  out  fome  of  the  pkces  of 
glafs  that  you  put  into  the  ftove  for  trials  or  watches  to  fee  if  the 
colours  be  melted  and  the  yellow  be  qualified.  You  may  perceive 
how  the  work  goes  on  by  the  fparkling  of  the  iron  bars  under 
the  ftove. 

As  foon  as  you  find  the  colours  almoft  done,  improve  the  fire 
with  fome  very  fmall  billets  of  dry  wood ;  thefe  muft  be  very 
fmall  that  they  may  be  put  in  the  more  ealily,  fmoke  the  lefs, 
and  to  make  the  flame  Inviron,  reverberate  over  and  round  about 
the  flx>ve,  which  muft  be  contuiued  till  the  work  is  finifhed, 
which  will  be  in  twelve  or  fourteen  hours ;  then  let  the  fire  go 
out,  and  the  work  cool  of  it  felf ;  then  it  will  be  finifh'd,  and 
take  it  out,  or  elfe  it  would  foon  bum  the  colours  and  break  th^ 
glailes. 

COLOURS  for  GLASS. 

BLACK.  Take  fcales  of  iron  one  ounce,  fcales  of  copper 
one  ounce,  jit  half  an  ounce ;  reduce  them  to  powder,  and  mix 
them. 

BLUE.  T2kt  powder  Hue  one  foandyjal  nitre  half  a  pound; 
mix  them,  and  grind  them  well  together. 

CARNATION.  Take  red  chalk  eight  ounces,  jet  four 
ounces,  iron  fcales  and  litharge  o(  Jiher  of  each  two  ounces, 
gum  araUck  half  an  ounce;  diuolve  in  water;  grind  all  together 
for  half  an  hour  as  ftifF  as  you  can  ;  then  put  it  in  a  gla6  and 
ftir  it  well,  and  let  it  ftand  to  fettle  fourteen  days. 

Another  CARNATION  or  RED.  Take  red  chalk  one 
pound,  jet  one  pound  and  a  half;  gum  arabick  half  a  pound ;  let 
all  be  finely  powdered  ;  grind  them  well  on  a  copper  plate  with 
rain  water  very  thick,  and  let  it  ftand  three  days  to  fettle;  then 
dry  it  on  an  earthen  difli,  and  grind  it  again  on  a  copper  plate. 

GREEN.  Take  red-lead  one  pound,  fcales  of  copper  one 
pound,  and  Jlint  five  pounds ;  divide  them  into  three  parts,  and 
add  to  them  as  much  fal  nitre  as  one  of  thofe  parts ;  put  them 
into  a  crucible,  and  melt  them  with  a  ftrong  fire,  and  when  it 
is  cold,  powder  it,  and  grind  it  on  a  porphyry. 

Another.  Take  minium  four  ounces,  fand  one  ounce,  fcales 
of  copper  calcin'd  five  ounces ;  mix  them  together. 

GOLD  COLOUR.  Take  fther  an  ounce,  antimony  half 
an  ounce ;  melt  them  in  a  crucible ;  then  pound  the  mafs  to 
powder,  and  grind  it  on  a  copper  plate ;  add  to  it  yellow  oker  or 
irick  duji  calcin'd  again  fifteen  ounces,  and  grind  them  well  to* 
gether  with  water. 

Another.  Take  prepared  or  leafjilver^  lay  each  of  them 
fmooth  and  even  on  a  plate  of  glafs,  arni  burn  or  anneal  the 
fiime  together,  and  the  glafs  will  be  of  a  delicate  golden  or  yel* 
low  colour. 

Fointure 
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Poiflture  AT  BI^ACiL  Tkkfe  fcaks  of  ir$M  cme  put,  and  jet 
two  psurts)  or  Cak^odrm  one  pM^  of  jet  one  part  and  a  half; 
6r  fcalcB  of  irm  three  parts,  jit  thite  parts,  fcaks  of  cipher  tm 
parts,  and  it  will  be  a  pkaCuit  <x4ottr. 

Artificial  jet  for  this  furpofe.  Take  mnium  or  nd-Uad  three 
parts,  flint  or  wbiti  fibUis  one  part;  mix,  addne,  and  grind 
tnein* 

PURPLEft  Take  mmum  oiie  pound,  brmmjtmu  one  poundj 
white-flint  five  pounds ;  divide  them  into  three  parts,  and  sdd 
to  th«n  as  nnich  JU  mtre  as  one  of  thofe  parts;  calcine,mdtj 
and  grind  it  as  you  do  the  green. 

RED.  Take  jit  four  ounces^  litharge  of  flher  two  oonoe% 
nd-chali  one  ounce ;  powder  them  fine  and  mix  them; 

J  mbli  RED  sr  GREEN  cehur.  Take  leaves  of  gold  or 
calx  of  gold  made  by  calcination,  or  ofua  regis ;  put  either  of 
them  on  plates  of  gblfs,  and  heat  them  gradually  red  hot  toge- 
ther I  fo  will  the  gbifi  be  tii^d  of  a  noble  r^f  colour,  or  elfe  of 
a  florid  gran^  which  cokwrs  refult  from  the  purity  or  impurity 
of  the  gcdd. 

WHITE.  Take  jii  two  parts,  white  flint  gmuid  on  a  glais 
very  fine  one  part  i  mix  them.  Or^  mnium  or  nd-Uad  three 
potuHls,  fimd  from  the  gfafs-houie  one  pound ;  mix  them. 

YELiX) W.  Take  Sf^ifii  brown  ten  parts,  Urf-JUvir  one 
patt,  aniimmy  half  a  part;  put  all  into  a  crucible,  and  cdcine 
them  wdl. 

GLAUCUS.  A  fea  dei^,  reprefented  as  Plpl^ettus  (ays, 
with  a  long  While  beard  and  hair,  fofc  and  dropping  about  his 
ihoulders;  his  eyes  green  and  glittering;  his  brows  full  of 
wrinkles  and  green  fpots;  his  breaft  all  over-grown  with  green* 
lib  fea-weeds  or  mofs,  his  belly,  and  from  thence  downwards, 
fifh-like,  full  of  fins  and  fcales. 

To  paint  GLOBES,  &c.    of  various  colours. 

Put  warm  gum-water  into  a  glafs  GJohe^  and  roll  it  about  in  it, 
fb  that  it  be  wetted  all  over,  then  pour  it  out  again  -,  then  your 
colours  being  all  ready,  with  or  through  a  hollow  pipe,  blow 
them  into  the  Globe. 

1.  Vermilion  to  reprefent  clouds  or  wavings. 

2,  Powder  of  blue  enamel. 

3,  'PowA^T  of  copper  fcales. 

4.  Orpiment  in  powder* 

5.  Lake  in  fine  powder. 

6,  JVater  gold  in  powder. 

7*  Leaffilver  in  powder,  or  any  other  cobufs  you  like  bet- 
ter. ,  You  may  blow  them  to  what  pares  of  the  Globe  you  pleafe, 
by  direding  the  pipe  accordingly.  Having  done  this,  put  a 
good  quantity  of  plafier  in  £ne  powder  into  the  GUbe^  and  ihake 

it 
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it  well  all  over,  before  and  till  the  gum-water  is  drv,  and  fo  will 
it  ftick  fixft  round  about;  and  what  remains  boieihake  it  out» 
and  fo  will  the  outfide  of  the  GUbe  be  finely  marbled  and  co- 
loured. 

To  make  the  gum-water. 

Put  two  ounces  of  gum  Arahick  or  rather  mouth  glue  in  a 
quart  of  £iir  water j  let  it  digeft  for  two  or  three  days  in  warm 
water ;  then  boil  it  gently  till  all  is  melted,  and  ftrain  it  through 
a  flannel  while  it  is  hot,  and  keep  it  for  ufc. 

GLORY  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  a  beautiful  woman, 
the  upper  part  of  her  body  is  almoft  naked,  fhe  bears  a  fphere, 
whereon  are  the  twelve  figns  and  a  little  image,  holding  a  palm 
in  one  hand,  and  a  garland  in  the  other. 

Her  nakednefs  intimates,  that  fhe  needs  no  painting ;  her  ac- 
tions always  being  expos'd  to  view ;  the  fphere,  that  mundane 
confiderations  do  not  fo  oblige  her  to  heroic  adions  as  the  ce- 
leftial  do.  The  tokens  of  vi^ry  fhe  holds,  intimates,  that  thefe 
two  are  infeparable,  the  one  produces  the  other. 

GLORY  OF  PRINCES  is  reprefented  in  painting,  as  a 
very  beautiful  lady  with  a  golden  circle  about  her  forehead,  inter- 
woven with  many  precious  jewels ;  her  goUen  locks  fignify  the 
magnanimous  thoughts  that  poilefs  the  minds  of  Princes.  She  boId$ 
a  pyramid  fignifying  their  glory  in  caufing  magnificent  fistbricks  ' 
to  be  erdSed,  fignalizing  them  to  poflerity. 

GLUE  a  tenacious  vifcid  matter,  which  ferves  as  a  cement 
to  bind  or  conned  divers  things  together. 

There  are  divers  kinds  of  Glues  made  ufe  of  in  divers  arts,  as 
the  common  Glue^  glove  Glue;  parchment  Gluei^  but  the  two 
laft  are  more  properly  calVd^ze, 

The  common  or  ^ong  Glue  is  us'd  by  various  kinds  of  arti- 
ficers, joiners,  cabinet-makers,  (ffr. 

The  beft  is  that  made  in  England  in  fquare  pieces,  of  a  ruddy 
brown  colour :  Flanders  Glue  is  accounted  the  next  in  goodnefs 
to  the  Englrjh, 

Glue  is  made  of  tlie  skins  of  all  kinds  of  beafb,  as  oxen,  cows, 
calves,  fheep,  ^c.  the  older  the  beaft  is,  the  better  is  the  Glue 
made  of  its  hide. 

Indeed  whole  skins  are  but  very  rarely  us'd  for  this  purpofe, 
thofe  being  capable  of  being  apply 'd  to  better  purpofe;  but  they 
make  ufe  of  the  fhavings  parings  or  fcraps  of  it,  fometimes  it  is 
made  of  the  feet,  finews,  nerves,  Wr.  of  beafls.  That  made  of 
whole  skins  is  the  befl  and  that  made  of  fmews  is  the  worft,  and 
hence  arifes  the  difference  of  Gluesy  for  as  our  tanners  generally 
make  the  Glue  themfelves ;  they  are  not  fparing  of  the  parings 
of  the  skins,  which  they  never  fell ;  whereas  in  Frana  the  Ghie 

makers  being  a  peculiar  kind  of  manufa^hurm^  and  having  no 

parings. 
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piringSf  f!fc.  init  what  tlsqr  bujr,  thejr  make  life  chicfiy  of  fi- 
news,  feet,  feTr. 

Tbi  mitboJ  df  making  GLUE. 

In  making  Glue  of  parings  they  mk  fteep  them  two  or  three 
days  in  water;  then  wa&ing  them  well  out,  they  boQ  thn 
to  the  confiftence  of  a  thick  g^Uy, 

Then  they  pafi  thb  gdly  while  hot  through  osier  baaketi»  to 
feparate  the  impurities  from  it  \  and  then  kt  tt  ftand  fiune  time 
to  purify  it  further,  when  all  the  filth  and  orduiet  are  fettled  to 
the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  they  mdt  and  boil  it  a  fecond  time. 

Then  they  pour  it  into  fiat  frames  or  moulds;  whence  it  ii 
taken  out  pretty  baid  and  folid,  and  cut  into  Iquare  pieces  ot 
cakes.  They  afterwards  dry  it  in  the  wind  in  a  fert  of  coarie 
net,  at  hft  ftring  it,  to  finim  its  drying. 

The  Gbii  voadt  of  finews,  feet,  fie.  is  managed  after  tbp 
fame  manner ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  they  bone  and 
fcour  the  feet,  and  don't  by  them  to  fieqp. 

The  beft  Glue  is  dat  which  is  oMeil 

The  fureft  way  to  try  the  goodnefs  of  Gbti  is  to  lay  a  pieoe 
to  ileep  three  or  four  days,  9m  if  it  fwell  confideraUy  without 
melting,  and  when  taken  out  refiunes  its  fanaa  drynefi^  it  ii 
cxcellenL 

Jn/b  GLUE  is  a  fort  cXgbu  made  of  the  nervous  and  muci- 
laginous parts  of  a  large^,  feund  chiefly,  in  the  JSi^&ns  feas. 

Thefe  parts  being  boil'd,  bear  a  near  refemblance  to   thst 
vifcid  matter  found  in  the  sUns  of  cod-fi/h;  when  it  is  boil*d  tt> 
the  confiftence  of  a  g^lly,  they  fpread  it  on  a  leaf  of  p^i 
and  form  it  into  cakes  $  in  which  ftate  it  is  fent  to  us. 
A  GI^UE  that  wiU  bold  again/ifire  or  water. 

Mix  a  handful  of  quick-lime  with  four  ounces  of  Unfeed-oili  boil 
them  to  a  good  thicknefs,  then  fpread  it  on  tin  plates  in  the 
(hade,  and  it  will  become  exceeding  hard  ;  but  may  be  eafily 
difTolv'd  over  a  fire,  as  Glue^  and  will  eSeSt  the  bufinels  to  ad- 
miration. 

GLUTTONY  is  reprefented  in  painting,  by  a  woman  in 
a  ruflet  gown,  with  a  long  crane  neck,  and  a  pretty  hig  belly,  "^ 
a  hog  lying  by  her. 

Her  belly  denotes  gormandizing,  as  making  her  belly  her 
God.  The  rufty  or  ri^t  gown  (hews  that  as  rdl  eats  iron,  fe 
does  the  glutton  devour  his  fubftance,   the  hog  denotes  gluttony. 

G.  M.  £,  fignifies  Giorgio  of  Mantua^  in  other  pieces  of  the 
abovementioned  Primaticcio. 

GOLD  is  a  yellow  metal,  the  heavieft,  pureft,  moft  dudik 
and  ihining,  and  on  thofeaccountsi  the  moft  valuable  of  all  me* 
tals. 

The 
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The  weight  of  Gold  is  to  that  of  filver,  as  19  to  lo,  a  cubic 
inch  of  pure  Gold  weighs  twelve  ounces  two  drams  and  fifty  two 
grains ;  and  the  cuUc  inch  of  filver  fix  ounces  five  drams  and 
twenty  eight  grains. 

The  pound  weight  or  twelve  ounces  Troy  of  Gold  is  divided 
into  twenty  four  caraAs. 

The  value  of  Gold  is  to  that  of  filver,  as  14  to  r ,  Jiandard 
Gold  b  worth  44/.  10  s.Jierling  the  pound  vrtx^t -^  Jiandard 
Jiher  is  worth  3  /•  the  pound,  or  5  x.  the  ounce. 

1.  The  firft  charafteriftick  or  property  of  Goldy  is  that  it  is 
the  heavieft  of  all  bodies. 

In  every  mafs  of  matter,  heavier  than  Mercury^  there  muft 
of  neceffity  be  feme  (hare  of  Gold  more  or  lefs;  there  not 
being  in  nature  any  body  of  intermediate  gravity,  1,  e.  no  body 
whofe  gravity  is  to  that  of  Gold  more  than  as  14  to  19. 

2.  IxsJicondchziTL&zt  is  that  of  all  known  bodies,  it  is  the 
moft  dudile  and  malleable ;  and  of  all  bodies,  its  parts  have  the 
greateft  degree  of  attraction,  1.  i.  cohere  with  the  greateft  force. 

Of  this  Gold  beaters  and  wire  drawers  fupply  us  with  fufficienc 
proo6. 

3.  The  third  charader  of  Gold  is  its  fixednefi  in  the  fire,  in 
which  it  exceeds  all  other  bodies, 

4.  The  fourth  charader  is  that  it  is  not  diflbluble  by  an/ 
jnenftruum  in  nature,  except  aqua  regia  and  Mercury. 

5.  Tht  fifth  charader  is  that  it  readily  and  fpontaneoufly,  as 
hy  fome  magnetic  virtue  attra£b  and  abforbs  Mercury. 

The  fixtb  character  is  that  it  withftands  the  violence  both  of 
lead  and  antimony,  /.  0.  being  fusM  in  the  coppel  along;  with 
either  of  thofe  matters,  it  does  not  diffipate  and  fly  off  with 
them  in  fume ;  but  remains  fix'd  and  unchanged. 

All  other  metals  except  Gold  and  filver  melted  with  lead, 
periOi  with  it,  and  evaporate  by  fire ;  and  in  all  other  metals 
except  Goldj  and  even  filver  itfelf  undergo  the  fame  fare. 

All  the  known  parts  of  the  earth  afford  this  precious  metal, 
though  with  a  deal  of  difierence  iii  point  of  purity  and  abun« 
dance. 

America  furnifhes  the  moft ;  and  particularly  the  mines  of 
Peru  and  Chilly  that  of  Afia  is  efteem'd  the  fineft,  particularly 
that  of  Menaricabo  in  the  Eajl-Indies. 

The  Spaniards  (aiyy  that  they  fometimes  get  Gold  out  of  their 
Peruvian  njincs,  twenty  three  carats  fine,  before  it  be  puri- 
fied. 

And  the  Gold  of  jfxima  on  the  coaft  of  Africa^  is  found  from 
twenty  two  to  twenty  three  carats. 

Glauber  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  not  2Siy  fund  ox  Jione^  but 
Gdd  may  be  procured  from  it ;  UmeJIom  excepted,  but  that  indeed 
tfa«  cxpence  of  feparating  e^^cecds  the  profiC9t  Gold 
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Gold  IS  chiefly  found  in  mines ;  though  there  is  feme  aUb  found 
in  the  fond  and  mud  of  the  rivers  and  torrents  particularly  io 
Guinea. 

There  is  a  third  fort  of  Gold  found  in  the  drains  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Chill ;  which  they  feparate  from  the  earth  by  waflung   ' 
whenoe  the  places  where  it  is  found  or  feparated  are  call'd  Lav^ 
deroes. 

The  earth  in  thefo  places  is  ufually  reddifh,  and  very  fine;  it 
about  fix  foot  deep  it  is  mixt  with  grains  of  large  duft ;  and  from 
hence  commences  xhsjlratum  or  bed  of  Gold. 

Between  are  banks  of  foft,    bluifh-floney    mixt  with  yellow 
threads,  which  yet  are  not  Gold^   but  only  pyrites  or  marcaiices 
"  Qi  Gold. 

When  they  have  di(covered  any  of  this  earth,  they  endeavour 
to  bring  rivulets  to  it  (which  in  thofe  mountains  are  v^ry  fre* 
quent)  in  order  by  their  force  to  wafli  and  wear  off  the  upper 
earthy  and  lay  the  goldtnjlratum  bare. 

This  they  forward  by  digging  with  fpades,  &r.  as  foon  as 
the  golden  earth  is  uncovered,  they  turn  off  the  water,  and  dig 
^  up  the  foil  by  force  of  arm;  and  loading  it  on  mules^  carry  it 
to  the  Lavaderoesj  i.  e.  certain  bafons  of  water  where  the  earth 
pafling  under  feveral  repeated  lotions,  in  different  waters,  the 
earthy  and  impure  part  is  all  feoaratcd  and  carried  off  by  tb|: 
ftream  and  the  Goldy  left  at  the  bottom* 

This  method  of  getting  Gold  b  very  gainful ;  the  expences 
being  but  very  fmall  compared  to  thoft  in  the  common  way  by 
machines,  fire  and  quickfilver. 

The  richefl  of  thefe  Lavaderoes  is  that  de  fejlancia  del  re^^ 
twelve  leagues  from  the  Conception^  sl  port  of  the  South-Sea, 

Thurin^ia  and  feme  other  places  along  the  Rhine^  arc  the 
only  places  in  Europe ^  where  the  Gold  is  got  in  this  manner. 

The  Gold  of  mines  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  in  fmall  pieces 
or  grains  of  various  forms  and  weight. 

Of  this  fort  among  the  fpecimens  fcnt  by  Columbus  into  Spain^ 
to  let  them  fee  the  richnefs  of  his  difcovery,  there  were  fome  of 
eighteen  ounces  weight,  and  the  relation?  of  thofe  times  afTert, 
that  in  the  year  1502,  there  were  others  found  of  thirty  two 
pound  weight. 

The  other  kind  of  Gold  is  dug  up  in  flony  glebes,  which  is 
what  h  caird  the  mineral  or  ore  of  Gold. 

Thefe  glebes  are  of  various  colours,  and  ufually  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  or  a  hundred  and  flxty  fathom  deep. 

Thefe  glebes  ufually  contain  fome  other  mineral  matter  along 
with  the  Gold^  as  antimony j  vitriol^  fulphur^  copper  orjilver ; 
efpecially  the  laft,  without  fome  fharc  of  which  it  is  fcarce  ever 
found* 
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The  manner  ef  fefarathig  Gold. 

The  metalline  ftone  is  firft  brolcen  pretty  fmall  with  an  iron 
piallet ;  then  it  is  carried  to  the  mills,  where  it  is  ground  to  a 
yery  fine  powder,  and  lafily  is  paGM  through  feveral  hrafs  fieves, 
the  laft  of  which  is  as  fine  as  any  of  our  filk  fieves. 

The  powder  being  thus  prepared,  is  laid  on  wooden  troughs, 
with  a  proper  quantity  of  Mercury  and  water ;  and  is  there  left 
to  knead  and  faturate  in  the  fun  and  air  for  forty  eight  hours. 

After  this,  the  water  with  the  recrementitbus  earth  is  drove 
out  of  the  tubs,  by,  pieans  of  other  hot  waters  poured  thereon. 

When  this  is  done,  there  remains  nothing  but  a  malsof  ^irr- 
cury^  with  all  the  Gold  that  was  in  the  ore. 

The  Mercury  is  feparated  from  it  by  diftillation  in  large  alem* 
bicks. 

The  Gold  in  this  eftate  is  call'd  virgin  Geld,  as  well  as  that 
found  in  the  fand  of  rivers,  or  that  in  grains  in  the  mines,  in 
that  none  of  them  have  pafsM  the  fire. 

After  this,  it  is  ufually  fus'd  in  crucibles,  and  caft  into  plates 
or  ingots. 

Virgin  Gold  is  Gold  juft  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  mines,  be- 
fore it  has  undergone  any  adion  or  preparation  by  fire. 

Virgin  Gold  is  faid  to  be  very  pale,  and  fo  foft,  that  it  may 
be  moulded  into  any  figure  with  the  hand ;  it  will  even  take 
an  impreifion  from  a  feal  like  the  fofteft  wax.  To  harden  it, 
as  alfo  to  heighten  its  colour,  they  mix  emery  with  it. 

Fine  or  pure  Gold,  is  that  purg'd  by  fire  of  all  its  impurities 
and  all  alloy. 

The  moderns  frequently  call  it  Gold  of  twenty  four  carats  ;  but 
there  is  not  in  reality  any  fuch  thing  as  Gold  fo  very  pure ;  and 
there  is  always  wanting  at  leaft  a  quarter  of  a  carat.  Gold  of 
twenty  two  carats,  has  one  part  ofjilver  and  another  of  coppery 
that  G^  twenty  three  carats  has  half  a  part,  i.  /.  half  a  twenty 
fourth  of  each. 

In  England  zt  this  time  theftandard  crown  of  Gold,  is  twenty 
two  carats  fine. 

To  make  Gold  fofter. 

Take  Mercury  fublimate,  fal  armoniack,  of  each  a  like  quan- 
tity, powder  them,  melt  Gold,  and  put  to  it  a  little  of  this  pow- 
der, and  it  will  be  fofter. 

Another  way  to  do  the  fame. 

Take  vitriol,  verdet,  fal  armoniack,  burnt  hrafs,  of  each  one 

ounce,  mix  them  with  aqua  fortis,  let  it  ftand  in  the  heat  for 

two  days;  and  then  let  it  harden,  dd  this  three  times  with  aqua 

fortis,   and  let  it  dry,    then  reduce  it  to  a  powder,    and  to 

one  dram  put  an  ounce  Qf  Gold,    three  time^,  and  it  will  be 
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Or  thasi  quench  CM  in  witsr  of/r/  mrmmacl^  and  it  will 
be  fofter. 

Or  tbu$i  take  &Hii)r  and  «k/  of  each  a  like  quantitjt  qmcb 
G«tf  in  it  three  or  fimr  times,  and  it  will  be  fofter, 

T$  cokwr  MHififtm  GOLD. 

Diflolve  viriignalk  in  vitugarj  and  ftrain  it  throHgh  a  fA^ 

then  congeal  it,  ana  when  it  begins  to  grow  thick,    put  (oflM 

fal  armomack  to  it,  and  let  it  hairden  a  good  while;   then  mdl 

the  gold  with  it,  and  it  will  hciehten  the  colour,  and  make  it  foft. 

r§  auki  GOLD  mid  Jlhtr /^. 

Take  Marcwj/uUimnU^  fit  tfrmmwrf,  c^  each  a  like  quan- 
tity, powder  them,  melt  die  GM^  and  put  to  it  a  little  of  diit 
powdert  and  it  will  be  foft. 

Anotbtr  way  U  ib  tbi  fanu. 

Take  viiriol^  vir-dit^  fid  armmUui  and  htmt  br^s^  oltadi 
an  ounce,  mix  them  with  afHafiriisf  am)  let  it  nnd  in  the 
heat  for  two  da^s;  then  let  it  haracni  do  fioi  three  timei  with 
Muafortis^  let  |t  dry,  and  reduce  it  to  powder.  Toaa  ounce  of 
(jM^  put  one  dram  of  it  three  times,  and  it  will  be  ioAer. 
ni  way  rf  CALQNING  GOLD. 

Diflolve  an  ounce  oiGoU  in  three  ounces  of  «|iui  r^Msi 
then  add  to  it  fi>ur  ounces  of  common  Minury  purified^'  and 
paGM  through  wafli  leather,  which  will  precipitate  the'<M/  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mattrafs.  Joining  itfelf  to  it 

Then  the  sgisa  r^atis  will  grow  clear,  which  when  it  is, 
and  feems  to  have  no  more  Gold  in  it,  decant  it  oS^  and  then 
Wa(h  your  matter  with  warm  water  to  dulcify  it,  and  take  away 
its  fahnefs* 

When  the  matter  is  dry'd,  add  to  it  its  weight  of  flour  of 
hrlntflonei  then  pound  the  whole  together,  put  them  in  a  cm- 
tiblc,  to  which  fit  another  at  top,  which  muft  be  bored  at  bot- 
tom, with  a  hole  big  enough  to  put  a  quill  through,  which  lute 
well  together  and  dry  them. 

Then  put  them  in  a  round  fire,  which  you  muft  give  them  by 
degrees  for  four  hours,  the  crucible  being  the  laft  hour  wholly 
covered  over  with  coals,  which  let  kindle  and  cool  again. 

Then  open  the  crucible  and  you  will  find  the  G$Jd  calcin'd, 
which  amalgamate  with  four  ounces  of  freOi  Mercury  \  to  which 
add  five  ounces  more  of  flour  of  hrimftome^  pounding  them  well 
together  as  before,  then  put  the  whole  into  cnicibfes,  hite  them 
and  give  them  the  fame  round  fire  as  before ;  which  reiterate  a 
third  time,  as  before,  the  better  to  calcine  and  open  the  Gcld^ 
then  put  it  into  a  glaz'd  earthen  pan  pretty  deep,  and  pour  on 
it  good  fpirit  of  wine,  that  may  fwim  two  inches  above,  then 
put  fire  to  it,  and  when  it  is  burnt,  you  will  have  a  very  fine 
Gold  in  an  impalpable  cabc,  well  opened,  which  edulcorate  with 
warm  water  difliil'di  and  dry  it  gently«  LIQUID 
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LIQUID  GOLD  and  Siher. 

Take  five  or  fix  leaves  of  Gold  or  Silver^  and  grind  them 
with  a  Q\SguTn  lake  water^  and  a  good  quantity  offalt^  as  fmall 
as  you  can ;  then  put  it  into  a  vial  or  glaz'd  veflel,  add  to  it  as 
much  fair  water  as  may'diflblve  the  HaS gum-water  ^  then  let  it 
ftand  four  hours  that  the  Gold  may  fettle,  decant  off  this  water, 
and  put  in  more  till  the  Gold  is  clean  wafli'd ;  then  put  more 
fair  water  to  the  Gold^  a  little  fal  armoniack  and  common  falt^ 
digefting  it  clofe  for  four  days  ;  then  put  all  into  a  piece  of  chin 
glover's  leather  (whofe  grain  is  pecl'd  off)  and  hang  it  up,  fo 
will  the  fal  armoniack  fret  away,  and  the  Gold  remain  behind, 
which  keep. 

Or  thus;  grind  leaf  Gold  with  ftrong  or  thick  gum- water ^ 
very  fine,  and  while  you  are  grinding  it,  add  more  ihxck  gum- 
watery  being  very  fine  wa(h  it  in  a  great  ihell,  as  you  do  bice^ 
then  temper  it  with  a  little  Mercury  fublimatey  and  a  little  dif- 
folvM  gum  to  bind  it  to  the  (hell ;  fhake  it,  and  fpread  the  Gold 
about  the  fides  thereof,  that  it  may  be  all  of  one  colour  and  fine- 
nefs,  which  ufe  with  Air  water,  as  you  do  other  colours. 

To  bumijh  Gold. 

Do  the  fame  as  to  liquid  SILVER.  Tzkc  gum-lake  and  dif- 
folve  it  into  a  ftiff  water,  then  grind  a  blade  or  two  oi  Jaffron 
with  it,  and  you  will  have  a  fair  Gold\  when  you  have  laid  it 
uid  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  burnifh  it  with  a  dog*s  tooth. 

Or  thus ;  Having  written  what  you  had  a  mind  with  your 
pen  and  pencil,  cut  the  Ic^f  Gold  or  Silver  into  pieces,  according 
to  the  fize,  take  it  up  with  a  feather,  or  cotton,  isfc.  and  lay  it 
jpon  the  writing  or  drawing,  which  prefs  down  with  a  piece  of 
mt'ooI,  and  being  dry  burni/h  it. 

To  make  a  very  fine  polijh^d  GOLD. 

The  woods  you  would  gild  muit  be  very  fmooth ;  and  to  ren- 
ler  them  the  fmoother,  it  will  be  proper  to  pafs  fea  dog's  skin 
yftx  them. 

Then  ^2^  it  over  with  a  fluff  or  ^z^  made  of  the  cuttings  of 
nrhite  leather  gloves,  (See  SIZE)  and  when  it  is  thoroughly 
iry,  lay  on  nine  or  ten  layers  of  white. 

When  this  is  perfedlly  dry  ufe  your  (have  grafs,  that  you  may 
^ender  it  fo  much  the  kinder,  and  then  having  made  fome  fize 
md  water  warm,  dip  a  linen  rag  into  it,  which  wring  out,  and 
jien  rub  the  white. 

Then  lay  on  two  or  three  layers  of  Gold  colour,  and  more 
fit  be  not  of  a  good  body  or  deep  enough;  and  when  it  is  dry 
lib  it  well  with  a  tiry  cloth,  till  it  is  bright  again,  then  take  of 
:lie  ftrongeft  brandy  you  can  get,  and  with  a  pencil  bru(h  waflx 
be  Gold  colour  with  thb  brandy  ;    and  having  leaf  Gold  ready 

mU  lying  upQxi  the  cufluooi  clap  it  on  the  mgmcnt  ths  pencil 
VoL.I»  K  k  ig 
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is  grne  over  the  part ;  and  when  it  is  dry  polifh  it  with  a  dog's 

Haw  to  lay  on  GOLD  and  SILVER. 

Set  your  piece  flanting,  and  wet  a  part  with  a  large  pencil 
dippM  in  fair  water,  then  having  the  Gold  ready  cut  on  the  cu- 
ihion,  lay  on  the  Goldj  taking  it  up  with  a  cotton. 

When  the  whole  is  gilded,  fet  it  by  to  dry ;  but  not  either  ii   >, 
the  wind  or  fun,  and  when  it  is  dry  enough,  burnilh  it  widia 
dog's  tooth. 

'To  know  when  it  is  in  a  fit  temper,  pafs  the  dog's  tooth  over 
it  in  fome  little  places ;  and  if  it  does  not  rub  kindly,  but  peeb 
off,  it  is  not  dry  enough. 

But  on  the  other  hand  take  care  not  to  let  it  be  too  dry ;  ibr  it 
will  require  fo  much  the  more  trouble  in  poliihing,  and  after  you 
have  done  all  you  can,  it  will  not  have  the  luftre  you  defire. 

To  lay  Gold  on  any  thing. 

Temper  red-lead  ground  fine  with  Unjeed-mli  write  with  it, 
and  lay  leaf  Gold  upon  it,  let  it  dry  and^polifli  it. 

To  lay  Gold  on  glafs. 

Grind  tc^ethcr  chalk  and  red-lead  each  a  like  quantity,  and 
temper  them  with  linfeed'oil;  lay  it  on  and  when  it  is  almoft 
dry,  lay  leaf  Gold  on  it,  let  it  bie  thoroughly  dry  and  then  po- 
lifh it. 

To  MATT  GOLD. 

Make  a  red  with  red-lead^  a  little  vermilion  and  the  white  of 
an  eggy  well  beaten  up ;  grind  the  whole  upon  a  marble,  aad 
clap  it  into  the  deep  or  hollow  places  with  a  pencil. 

To  make  SHELL  GOLD  and  SHELL  SILVER. 

Grind  leaf  Gold  with  honey  juft  out  of  the  biveiv,or  very  pure 
on  a  clean  marble,  till  it  is  extremely  foft  under^^our  hand ; 
then  put  it  into  a  glafs  of  fair  water,  and  ftir  it,  changing  the 
water  till  it  is  very  clear  and  fine. 

Then  pour  it  into  the  quantity  of  a  penny-worth  of  aqua  fir- 
t:sy  and  let  it  lie  for  two  days,  then  take  out  the  Gold^  and  the 
aquafortis  may  ferve  another  time,  the  fame  may  be  done  with 
Silver. 

When  you  would  lay  on  either  the  one  or  the  other,  temper 
ft  with  one  or  two  drops  of  a  very  thin  gum  water^  and  to  give 
it  the  fmoother  face,  let  your  water  be  foap'd. 

It  will  be  alfo  proper  to  have  a  wafh  oi gall-Jione  under  the 
Goldy  which  fets  it  much  off. 

To  dye  SILK  tf  GOLD  colour. 

This  muft  be  dyed  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  ftraw  co- 
lour is,  -only  when  it  is  become  reafcmably  deep,  put  it  into  the 
laft  fuds  of  the  orange-liquor  and  Air  it  therein  fo  long,  till  you 
ire  fure  it  is  grown  deep  enough,  then  rinfc  it  out  and  dry  \t. 

T0 
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To  dyejlufa  GOLD  colour. 

Let  the  ftuff  be  firft  dyed  yellow,  then  fet  frefli  water  over 
the  fire,  and  for  every  pound  of  ware,  ufe  an  ounce  o{  fujlel- 
ijoood^  caU'd  i\(o  yellow  Jhavings^  and  a  good  quantity  of  coarfe 
poUaJht5\  let  the  dye  boil  for  half  an  hour,  and  afterwards  work 
the  ftufFin  it. 

For  a  GOLDEN  figure  in  painting,  lay  on  Jbell  Gold^  and 
(hade  with  Galljlone, 
'Wgr^     HENRY  GOLTZIUS,     This  celebrated  Dutch 

lYIT    ^"8*"^^^''    imitated   the  manner  of  fcveral  mafters, 
-^^■*    who  livM  before  him.     He  engrav'd  the  paintings  of 
Raphael  and  other  mafters,  he  us*d  this  mark. 

G.  P.  (ignines  George  Pens, 

GRACE  OF  GOD  is  reprcfented  in  painting,  by  a  pretty 
agreeable  damfel  all  naked,  with  a  very  becoming  head  drefs ;  her 
golden  locks  plaited,  and  furrounded  w2th  fplendor  ^  holding  in 
both  hands  a  cornucopia^  (he  pours  from  it  many  things  ufeful, 
and  a  fhining  ray  round  even  to  the  ground. 

Her  nakednefs  denotes  her  innocence,  that  needs  no  external 
ornaments,  the  benefits  and  good  things  (he  difperfes  (hew,  that 
they  all  proceed  from  heaven. 

GRACE  and  GREATNESS.  There  is  fome  degree  of  merit 
in  a  piAure  where  nature  is  exactly  copied,  though  in  a  low  fub- 
jeft  i  fuch  as  drolls,  country-wakes,  (lowers,  landfcapes,  ^c.  and 
more  in  proportion  as  the  fubjed  rifes,  or  the  end  of  the  pidlure  is 
this  exad  reprefentation.  Herein  the  Dutch  and  Flemljh  mafters 
have  "been  equal  to  the  Italians^  if  not  fuperior  to  them  in  general. 
What  gives  the  Italians  and  their  mafters  the  preference,  is,  that 
they  have  not  fervilely  foUow'd  common  nature,  but  rais'd  and 
itnfljjroVd,  or  at  leaft  have  always  made  the  beft  choice  of  it. 

TWs  gives  a  dignity  to  a  low  fubjeft,  and  is  the  reafon  of  the 
efidtm  we  have  lox  the  landfcapes  of  Salvator  Rofa^  Filippo 
Laura  J  Claude  Lorrain^  the  PouJJins  j  the  fruit  of  the  two  Mi- 
cbael  jtngeldsy  the  battagUa  znd  compadoglio ;  and  this,  when  the 
fttbjeA  itfelf  is  noble,  is  the  perfection  of  painting :  as  in  the  bcft: 
portraits  of  Vandyck^  Rubens^  Titian^  Rafaclle^  &c.  and  the 
hiftories  of  the  beft  Italian  mafters ;  chiefly  thofe  of  Rafaellc  ; 
he  is  the  great  model  of  pei  feclions !  All  the  painters  being  rank'd 
in  three  feveral  claftes  according  to  the  degrees  of  their  merit,  he 
muft  be  allow'd  to  poftefs  the  firft  alone. 

Common  nature  is  no  more  fit  for  a  picture,  than  plain  nar- 
ntttoA  is  for  a  poem  :  a  painter  muft  raife  his  ideas  beyond  what 
he  fees,  and  form  a  model  of  perfcdion  in  his  own  mind,  which 
18  not  to  be  found  in  reality  \  but  yet  fuch  a  one  as  is  probable, 
and  rational.  Particularly  with  refpedt  to  mankind,  he  muft  as 
it  wre  raife  the  whole  fpccies,    and  give  them  all  imaginable 

K  k  a  beauty 
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beauty  and  grace,  dignity  and  perfeftion ;  eveiy  feireral  cha- 
rader,  whether  it  he  gpod,  or  bad,  amiaUc,  cgr  deteftable, 
muft  be  ftronger  and  more  perfed. 

At  court,  and  elfe where  amongft  people  of  fiihion,  one  fees 
another  fort  of  beings  than  in  the  country,  or  the  remote  and 
inferior  patts  of  the  town ;  and  amongft  thiefe  there  are  fomefew 
that  plainly  diftinguifli  themfelves  by  their  noble  and  gracefiil 
airs,  and  manner  of  ading.  There  is  an  eafy  gradation  in  aD 
nature ;  the  moft  ftupid  of  animals  are  little  more  than  vegeta- 
bles, the  moft  fagacious  and  cunning  are  hardly  inferior  to  the 
loweft  order  of  men,  as  the  wifeft  and  moft  virtuous  of  th^ 
are  little  below  the  angels.  One  may  conceive  an  order  fu(tt- 
rior  to  what  can  any  where  be  found  on  our  globe;  a  kind  of 
new  world  may  be  form'd  in  the  imagination,  confifting,  as 
this,  of  people  of  all  degrees  and  chancers ;  only  beightned, 
and  improved  ;  a  beautiful  gentlewoman  muft  have  her  defe& 
overlooked,  and  what  is  wanting  to  complete  her  chara£br  fiip- 
ply'd :  a  brave  man,  and  one  honeftly  and  wifely  purfuing  his 
own  intereft,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  hb  country,  num  be 
imagined  more  brave,  more  wife,  more  exadly  and  inflexibly 
honeft  than  any  we  know,  or  can  hope  to  fee;  a  villain  muft 
be  conceived  to  have  fomething  more  diabolical  than  is  to  be 
found  even  amongft  us ;  a  gentlenuui  muft  be  more  (b,  and  a 
peafant  have  more  of  tlie  eendeman,  and  fo  of  the  reft*  With 
fuch  as  thefe  an  artift  muft  people  his  pidures* 

Thus  the  ancients  have  done,  notwithftanding  the  great  and 
exalted  ideas  we  may  have  of  the  people  of  thofe  times,  from 
their  hiftories,  (which  probably  are  improved  by  the  hiftorians 
ufing  the  fame  management  in  their  writings  as  I  have  recom- 
mended to  the  painters ;  it  was  the  poet's  proper  bufinefe  fo  to 
do)  one  can  hardly  belfeve  them  to  be  altogether  fuch  as  we  fee 
in  the  antique  ftatucs,  bas-icliefs,  medals,  and  intaglia's.  And 
thus  the  be  ft  modern  painters  andfculptors  have  done.  Michael 
Angela  no  where  faw  fuch  living  figures  as  he  cut  in  ftone. 

When  a  man  enters  into  that  awful  gallery  at  Hampton* Court j 
he  finds  himfelf  amongft  a  fort  of  people  fuperior  to  what  he  has 
ever  feen,  and  very  probably  to  what  thofe  really  were.  Indeed 
this  is  the  principal  excellence  of  thofe  wonderful  pictures,  as  it 
muft  be  allow'd  to  be  that  part  of  paiiuing  which  is  preferable 
to  all  others. 

What  a  grace  and  majcfty  is  feen  in  the  great  Apofile  of  the 
Gentilesy  in  all  his  anions,  preaching,  rending  his  garments,. 
denouncing  vengeance  upon  the  forcerer !  What  a  dignity  is  in 
the  other  Apofties  wherever  they  appear,  particularly  the  Prince 
of  them  in  the  cartoon  of  the  death  of  Anaruas  !  How  infinite- 
ly and  divinely  great  and  gentile  is  the  Chrift  in  the  b^t  I 

a  But 
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Bat  tfiefe  are  exalted  characters  which  have  a  deh'cacy  in  them 
as  much  beyond  what  any  of  the  gods,  demi-gods,  or  hero's  of 
the  ancient  Heathens  can  admit  of,  as  the  Chriftian  RcIIgioa 
excels  the  ancient  fupcrftition.  The  proconful  Sergius  P aulas 
has  a  greatnefs  and  grace  fuperior  to  his  character,  and  equal  to 
W'.at  one  can  fuppofe  Cafar^  Jugujius^  Trajan^  or  the  gieateft 
amongft  the  Romans  to  have  had.  The  common  people  arc 
like  gentlemen ;  even  the  fiftiermen,  the  beggars,  have  fomething 
in  them  much  above  what  we  fee  in  thofe  orders  of  men. 

And  the  fcenes  are  anfwerable  to  the  aAors ;  not  even  the 
beautiful  gate  of  the  temple,  nor  any  part  of  the  firft  temple, 
nor  probably  any  building  in  the  world  had  that  beauty  and 
magnificence  as  appears  in  what  we  fee  in  the  cartoon  of  heal- 
ing the  cripple.  Athens  and  Lyjlra  appear  in  thefe  cartoons  to 
Be  beyond  what  we  can  fuppofe  they  were,  when  Greece  was  va 
its  utmoft  glory ;  even  the  place  where  the  Apoftles  were  aflem- 
bled  (in  the  cartoon  oi Anajiias)  is  no  common  room;  and  iho' 
the  fteps  and  rails  which  were  made  on  purpofe  for  them  for 
the  exercife  of  their  new  funftion,  have  fomething  ejcpreflive  of 
the  poverty  and  fimplicity  of  the  infant  church,  the  curtain  be- 
hind, which  alfo  is  part  of  the  Apoftolical  equipage,  gives  a  dig- 
nity even  to  that. 

*Tis  true,  there  are  fome  charafters  which  are  not  to  be  im- 
proved, as  there  are  others  impoffible  to  be  perfedlly  conceiv'd, 
much  Icfs  exprefs'd.  The  idea  of  God  no  created  being  can 
comprehend,  the  divine  mind  only  can,  and  'tis  the  brightefl: 
there;  and  infinitely  blight!  And  would  be  judg'd  to  be  fo  even 
by  us,  tho'  the  difficulties  arifing  from  the  confideration  of  the 
moral  and  natural  evil,  which  is  in  the  world,  were  not  to  be 
fblv*d  by  the  common  expedients.  I  will  only  venture  to  fay 
with  refpc6l  to  the  latter,  that  this  is  fo  far  from  being  an  ob- 
jeAion  to  the  infinite  goodnefs  of  God,  that  God  could  not  have 
been  infinitely  good,  if  he  had  not  produc'd  an  order  of  beings, 
in  which  there  was  fuch  a  mixture  of  natural  evils  as  to  be  juft 
preponderated  by  the  enjoyments,'  fo  as  upon  the  foot  of  account 
to  render  being  eligible ;  for  without  this,  one  inftance  of  good- 
nefs had  been  omitted. 

No  ftatue,  or  pifture,  no  words  can  reach  this  chara6ler  ;  the 
Cohjfean  ftatue  oi Phidias^  the  pidlures  oi  Rafaelle^  are  but  faint 
ibadows  of  this  infinite  and  incomprehenfible  Being;.  THE 
THUNDERER,  the  BEST,  AND  GREATEST :  The 
FATHER  OF  GODS  AND  MEN,  of  Homer ;  the  ELO- 
HIM,  the  JEHOVAH,  the  I  AM  THAT  I  AM,  o'i  Mo- 
fis%  the  LORD  of  HOSTS,  of  the  prophets:  Nay,  the  GOD 
AND  FATHER  OF  OUR  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST,  the 
ALPHA  andOMEGA,the  ALL  IN  ALL  oftheNcwTefla- 
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ment:  Thefe  give  us  not  an  adequate  idea  of  him^  tboagh  that 
comes  neareft  where  not  terror,  and  fury,  hut  majeffy,  power, 
wifdom,  and  goodnefi,  ia  beftexprets'd.  A  God  incarnate,  and 
Saviour  of  mankind  by  obedience  and  fu&ring;  a  crucified  God 
rifen  from  the  dead :  thefe  are  charaAers  that  have  fometblng  lb 
£iblime  ia  them,  thai  we  muft  he  contented  to  own  our  beloved 
Rafadlt  has  faiTd  here,  more  tfjj^ecialiy  in  ibme  inftances;  I 
don't  mean  that  in  the  cartoon  of  giving  the  keys,  for  that  I 
verily  believe  has  received  (bme  injury,  and  is  not  do.w  like  what 
RafaelU  made  it.  That  incomparable  hand  that  painted  the 
hiltory  of  Qupid  and  Pficbe^  in  the  palace  of  Cbigi  at  Bsmij 
has  carried  the  fiAitious  deities  of  the  Uouhens  as  high  aa.poffi- 
ble,  but  not  beyond  what  Ihould  be  conceiv*d  of  them }  asJii^ 
chaelAngth  Buonaroti  (particularly  in  two  or  three  drawings)  has 
made  Devils  not  fuch  as  low  genius's  reprefent  them,  but  like 
thofe  of  Milimi  but  the  proper  idea  of  a  Devil  has  fucfa  anex- 
cefs  of  evil  in  it  as  cannot  be  exaggerated ;  in  all  fuck.caics  'tis 
fufficient  if  sdl  be  done  (hat  can  be  done ;  the  painter  muft  fliew 
what  he  aims  at,  he  nsuft  give  him  that  fees  the  piAute  all  the 
sdiftance  he  can,  and  then  leave  him  to  fupply  the  reft  in  hb 
own  imagination. 

There  are  other  characters,  which  tho'  inferior  Co  thefe,  are 
fo  noble,  that  he  muft  be  a  happy  man  who  can  conceive  them 
jufily,  but  more  ib  if  he  can  exprefs  them :  Suck  axe  thole  of 
Mofes%  HonieTj  Zemfbon^  Jldiiadesy  Scipioy  Cicero^  Rrf^dk^ 
ice.  If  we  fee  thefe  pretended  to  be  given  in  pi&ire,  we  cxpcd 
in  them  all  that  greatnefs  and  grace  I  have  been  recommending; 
all  is  necefiary  here  in  order  to  fatisfy  us  that  the  hiftery  is  truly 
related  ^  as  the  pleafure  we  take  in  having  our  minds  fUrd  with  fine 
and  extraordinary  ideas  is  a  fufficient  ftafon  for  raifingall  the  more 
inferior  characters.  Life  would  be  an  infipid  thing  indeed  if  we 
never  faw,  or  had  ideas  of  any  thing  but  what  we  commonly 
fee;  a  company  of  aukward  filly-looking  people,  doing  what  is 
of  no  confequence  but  to  themfdves  in  their  afiairs ;  and  to  fee 
fuch  in  piAure  can.  give  no  great  pleafure  to  any  that  have  a  true 
and  refin'd  tafte. 

A  hifiory  painter  mufi:  defcrlbe  all  the  various  charaders, 
real  or  imaginary  ;  and  that  in  all  their  fituations,  pleas'd,  griev'd, 
angry,  hoping,  fearing,  isfc.  a  face  painxer  has  to  do  with  all 
the  real  charaSers,  except  only  fome  few  of  the  meaneft,  and 
the  moil  fublime,  but  not  with  that  variety  of  fentiments  a^  the 
other.  The  whole  bufinefi  of  his  life  is  to  defcribe  the  goldfM 
nge^  when  every  one  of  his  people  muft  therefore  appear  pleas'd, 
and  in  good  humour,  but  varied  fuitably  to  the  rai&'d  charader 
of  the  perfon  drawn ;  whether  this  tranquillity  and  delight  be 
fuppos'd  to  arife  iiom  the  fight  of  a  friend^  a  refledion  upon  a 
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fcheme  well  laid,  a  battle  gain'd,  fuccefles  In  love,  a  confclouf- 
ncfs  of  ones  own  worth,  beauty,  wit,  agreeable  news,  truth 
difcover'd,  or  from  whatever  other  caufe.  If  a  Devil  were  to 
have  hi«i  portrait  made,  be  muft  be  drawn  as  ahftra^ied from  his 
mxm  ivily  and Jiupidly  good  ^  (to  uk  Alilton's  words). 

If  fome  grave  chara6lers  require  an  air  of  thoughtfuIne(!s  as  if 
engag'd  in  a  diligent  fearch  after  truth,  or  in  feme  important 
project,  they  muft  however  not  appear  difpleas'd,  unlefs  in  fome 
rare  inftances,  as  Van-Dyck  has  put  fomething  of  forrow  in  one 
pidlure  of  his  unfortunate  patron  King  Charles  I.  (I  mean  that 
at  Hampton  Court)  which  I  believe  was  done  when  he  was  en- 
tring  into  his  troubles,  and  which  is  therefore  in  that  refpedl 
hiftorical.  In  general ;  the  painting  room  muft  be  like  Eden 
before  the  fall,  like  Arcadia^  the  joylefs,  turbulent  paflions  muft 
not  enter  there. 

Thus  to  raife  the  chara^r,  to  diveft  an  unbred  perfon  of  his 
ruflicity,  and  give  him  fomething  at  leaft  of  a  gentleman  \  to 
make  one  of  a  moderate  (hare  of  good  fenfe  appear  to  have  a 
competency,  a  wife  man  to  be  more  wife,  and  a  brave  man  to 
be  more  fo,  a  modeft,  difcreet  woman  to  have  an  air  fomething 
angelical,  and  fo  of  the  reft;  and  then  to  add  that  joy,  or  peace 
of  mind  at  leaft,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  fuitable  to  the  feveral 
charaSers,  is  abfulutely  ncceflary  to  a  good  face  pinter:  but  'tis 
the  moft  difEcuIt  part  of  his  art,  and  the  lafi  attain'd  ;  perhaps 
'tis  never  fo  much  as  thought  of  by  fonie,  all  that  they  aim  at 
is  to  make  fuch  a  likenefs  of  the  face  as  fhall  be  known  imme- 
diately; and  that  it  be  young,  fair,  and  handfome;  and  fre- 
quently thofe  for  whom  the  pictures  are  made  expcdl  no  moic ; 
whether  the  charadters  of  wifdom  or  folly  be  imprefs*d  upon  them 
it  matters  not.  Accordingly,  we  fee  portraits  which  are  perfccH: 
burlefques  upon  the  minds  of  the  perfons  drawri ;  a  wife  man 
fhall  appear  with  the  air  of  a  fop;  a  man  of  fpirit  and  wit,  like 
a  fmart,  or  a  pretty  fellow ;  a  modeft  ingenious  man  like  a 
beau,  a  virtuous  lady  as  a  meer  coquet. 

The  late  Duke  of  Buckingham  (Villers)  when  he  heard  a  lady 
commended  for  her  gcKKJiiefs,  fwore  (he  wasugl)  ;  becaufe  beauty 
being  a  woman's  top-charafter,  he  concluded  that  would  have 
been  infifted  on  if  there  was  any  ground  for  it.  A  painter 
fhould  obferve,  and  pronounce  ftrongly  the  brighteft  part  of  the 
character  of  him  he  draws.  To  give  an  air  of  youth,  and  gaiety 
to  the  portrait  of  one  who  is  entitled  to  nothing  higher,  is  well 
enough;  but  to  overlook  a  noble  and  fublime  charadler,  and 
fubftitute  this  in  the  place  of  it,  is  deteftable.  The  only  fup;jo- 
fing  a  man  capable  of  being  pleas'd  with  fuch  a  piece  of  lulfe 
flattery,  is  a  laoigoon  upon  bis  underftanding. 
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Nor  is  the  beauty  of  the  face  and  peribn,  whether  as  to  tbe 
age,  featuresy  (hape,  or  colour  to  be  unregarded,  or  (where  it 
can  be  done)  unimprov'd  ;  indeed  fomething  of  this  will  natural]/ 
fail  in  when  the  mind  is  expref&'d,  which  cannot  be  done  toad- 
vantage  without  giving  fome  to  the  body. 

But  the  face  painter  is  under  a  greater  conftraint  in  both  ^^ 
fpe&s  than  he  that  paints  hiftory ;  the  additional  grace  and 
greatnefs  he  is  to  give,  above  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  life, 
muft  not  be  thrown  in  too  profufely,  the  refemblance  muft  he 
preferv'd,  and  appear  with  vigour  ;  the  pi£hire  muft  have  both. 
7'hen  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  gentleman,  or  lady,  makes  a  fine 
piiEture :  but  the  likenefs  not  being  regarded,  'tis  not  they,  but 
the  painter  that  makes  it ;  nor  is  there  any  great  difficulty  in 
snaking  fuch  fine  pictures. 

I  was  lately  obferving  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  how  the 
ancients  h^d  fucceeded  in  the  three  feveral  ways  of  managing 
portraits:  I  happen'd  to  have  them  before  me  (amongft  others)  fe- 
veral medals  of  the  Emperor  Maximinus^  who  was  particularly 
remarkable  for  a  long  chin  ;  one  medal  of  him  had  that,  but  that 
the  artift  might  be  fure  of  a  likenefs  he  had  exaggerated  it ;  another 
had  a  mind  to  flatter,  and  he  had  par'd  ofFabout  half  of  it;  but 
thefe  as  they  wanted  the  juil  refemblance,  fo  there  was  a  po- 
verty in  them,  they  weredeftitute  of  that  life  and  fpirit  which 
the  other  had,  where  nature  feems  to  have  been  more  dofely 
followM.  In  making  of  portraits  we  muft  keep  nature  in  view, 
if  we  launch  out  into  the  deep  wc  are  loft. 

What  it  is  that  gives  the  grace  and  greatnefs  I  am  treating  of, 
whether  in  hiftory  or  portraits,  is  hard  to  fay.  The  followii^g 
rules  may  however  be  of  fome  ufe  on  this  occafion. 

The  a'ns  of  the  heads  mujl  efpecially  he  regarded.  This  is  com- 
mvonly  the  hrft  thing  taken  notice  of  when  one  comes  into  com- 
pany, or  into  any  publick  afl'embly,  or  at  the  firft  fight  of  any 
particular  perfon  ;  and  this  firft  ftrikes  the  eye,  and  affe^Ss  the 
mind  when  we  fee  a  p'cf^ure,  a  drawing,  tsft*. 

The  fame  regard  inuji  be  had  to  every  a  SI  ion  ^  and  motion.  The 
figures  muft  not  only  do  what  is  proper,  and  in  the  moft  com- 
inodioi;s  manner,  but  as  people  of  the  beft  fenfe  and  breeding, 
(tiicir  character  being  confider'd)  would,  or  fliould  perform  fuch 
acti.ns.  The  painter's  people  muft  be  good  actors;  they  muft 
have  leiirnM  to  ufe  a  human  be  dy  well ;  they  muft  fit,  walk, 
IiC,  falutc,  do  every  thing  with  a  grace.  There  muft  be  no 
ail': ward,  fliecpifli,  or  aflecScd  behaviour,  no  ftrutting,  or  filly 
prcter.ce  to  grtainefs;  no  bombaft  in  aclion ;  nor  muft  there  be 
any  ridiculous  rontorfion  of  the  body,  nor  even  fuch  appear- 
ances, or  fore-fliortnings  as  are  difplcafing  to  the  eye,  though 
t;.c  fame  attitude  in  anoiiicr  view  might  be  perie<SUy  good. 
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Not  that  'tis  poffible  that  every  part  of  a  puSlure,  or  even 
of  a  fingle  figure  caa  be  equally  well  difpos'dj  fomething  may 
not  be  as  one  would  wifh  it ;  yet  in  the  main  it  may  be  better 
than  if  it  were  otherwife.  More  may  be  loft  than  gain'd  by  the 
alteration ;  'tis  here  as  'tis  in  life,  we  are  frequently  uneafy  un« 
der  certain  circumftances,  but  thofe  being  remov'd,  we  wifh 
ourfelvesas  we  were  before ;  the  prefent  grievance  ftrikes  ftrongly 
on  our  minds,  we  either  don't  fee,  or  are  not  fo  livelily  afFeded 
with  the  confequences  of  a  change. 

The  contours  muji  be  large^  fquare^  and  boldly  pronounced  to  pro* 
duce  greatnefiy  and  delicate  and  finely  wav^d  and  contrajled  to 
be  gracious.  There  is  a  beauty  in  a  line,  in  the  ibape  of  ji 
finger,  or  toe,  even  in  that  of  a  reed,  or  leaf,  or  the  moft  in- 
confiderable  things  in  nature.  Some  of  the  drawings  of  Giulio 
Romano  are  inftances  of  this  kind ;  his  infe£ls  and  vegetables  are 
natural,  but  as  much  above  thofe  of  other  painters  as  his  men 
are :  there  is  that  in  thefe  things  which  common  eyes  fee  not, 
but  which  the  great  mafters  know  how  to  give,  and  they  only. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  nature  with  all  its  beauties  has  its  pover- 
ties, fuperfluities  and  defe£b,  which  are  to  be  avoided  and  fup- 
ply'd,  but  with  great  care  and  judgment ;  that  inftead  of  ex* 
ceeding  nature,  it  be  not  injur'd.  There  is  (for  example)  great 
beauty  in  a  certain  fquarenefs  in  pronouncing  a  feature,  or  any 
part  of  a  figure,  this  fome  have  carried  to  an  excefs,  and  have 
thereby  difcover'd  they  knew  fomething,  but  not  enough ;  which 
is  the  cafe  in  many  other  inftances.  What  is  here  faid  of  draw- 
ing, is  alfb  applicable  to  colouring. 

The  draperies  muft  have  broad  ma/Tes  of  light  and  fhadow, 
and  noble  large  folds  to  give  a  greatnefs ;  and  thefe  artfully  fub- 
divided,   add  grace.     As  in   that   admirable  figure  of  St. Paul 

E reaching,  which  has  been  already  fpoken  of,  the  diapery  would 
ave  had  a  greatnefs  if  that  whole  broad  light  had  been  kept, 
and  that  part  which  is  flung  over  his  (boulder,  and  hangs  down 
his  back,  had  been  omitted  ;  but  that  adds  alfo  a  grace.  Not 
only  the  large  folds  and  mailes  muft  be  obferv'd,  but  the  ihapes 
of  them,  or  they  may  be  great,  but  not  beautiful. 

The  linen  muJl  be  clean  and  fine  j  the  filks  and  Jluffs  neWy  and 
the  hejl  of  the  kind. 

Lace^  embroidery y  gold  and  jewels  muft  de  fparingly  employ* d. 
Nor  are  flowcr'd  filks  fo  much  us'd  by  the  beft  mailers  as  plain, 
nor  thefe  fo  much  as  ftuffs  or  fine  cloth ;  and  that  not  to  fave 
themfelves  trouble,  of  which  at  the  fame  time  they  have  been 
profufe  enough.  In  the  cartoons,  Rafaelle  has  fometimes  made 
filks,  and  fome  of  his  draperies  are  fcollop'd,  fome  a  little  ftrip'd, 
fbme  edg'd  with  a  kind  of  gold  lace,  but  generally  they  are 
plain*    Tho'  he  feems  to  have  taken  more  pains  than  he  needed 
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in  the  landrcapes,  ts  he  hai  mllb  thofe  bidges  of  l^ritul  digutf 
on  the  heads  of  Chrift  and  the  ApcrfHes.  But  thefe,  as  all  odier 
cnfigns  of  grandeur  and  dtftinAkm,  as  they  hare  been  wilcly  b- 
vented  to  procure  refpcfi,  awe  and  veneration,  give  a  gjnitai 
as  well  as  beauty  to  a  ^iOmt. 

*Tis  9f  in^m^anet  H  a  fainiir  t§  tutfiier  wM  tht  mmmv  ^ 
Mbing  his  peeph.  Mankind  have  fliewn  an  nifinhe  variety  of 
fiincy  in  this,  and  for  the  moft  part  have  difgiii^d  ntber  thin 
adorn'd  human  bodies.  But  the  tmeft  tafte  in  thb  matter  the 
antient  Gruks  and  Rmans  feem  to  have  had ;  at  leaft  the  grot 
idea  we  have  of  thoTe  brave  people,  prejudices  us  in  favour  of 
whatever  is  theirs,  fe  that  it  (hall  appear  to  us  to  be  graoefid 
and  noble.  Upon  either  of  which  accounts,  whether  of  a  led 
or  imagined  excellence,  that  manner  tif  doathing  is  b  be  chofen 
by  a  painter  when  the  nature  of  his  iiilijcft  will  admit  of  it  Pof- 
fibly  improvements  may  be  made,  and  Ihould  be  endeavoured, 
provided  one  keepe  his  antique  tafle  in  view,  fe  as  to  prderve  the 
benefit  of  prgudioe  juft  now  fpoken  of.  And  this  very  thing 
RrfatUi  has  done  with  great  fuocefi,  particuhrhr  in  the  car- 
toons. Thofe  that,  in  reprefendiq;  antient  ftories,  nave  feUow*d 
the  habits  of  their  own  times,  or  gone  off  from  the  antique, 
have  fuftr'd  by  it ;  as  Andna  ielSmrh  fwho  firft  led  the  way) 
and  moft  of  thofe  of  the  Femium  fehom  have  iont. 

But  howfoever  a  figpre  is  dad,  this  general  rule  is  to  be  ob* 
ferved,  Tbat  mitbir  the  imkei  wiffi  he  bft  in  the  iratiryy  mr  tee 
cenjpicuous^  as  in  many  of  the  ftatues  and  has  reHefs  of  the  an- 
tients ;  and  which  (by  the  wzf)  they  were  forced  to,  becaufe  to 
have  done  otherwifc,  would  not  have  had  a  good  efftd  in  ftone. 

The  naked,  in  a  doathed  figure,  is  as  the  anatomy  in  a  naked 
figure ;  it  (hould  be  fhcwn,  but  not  with  afic£btion. 

Portrait  painters  feeing  the  difadvantage  they  were  under  in 
folio VI  ing  the  drefs  commonly  worn,  have  invented  one  peculiar 
to  pidures  in  their  own  way,  which  is  a  compofition  partly 
that,  and  partly  fomething  purely  arbitrary. 

Such  is  the  ordinary  habit  of  the  ladies,  that  how  becoming 
foever  they  may  be  fancied  to  be,  as  being  worn  by  them,  or 
what  we  are  accuflom'd  to,  or  upon  whatever  other  account,  'tis 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  iii  a  pidure  they  have  but  an  ill  air; 
and  accordingly  are  rejeded  for  what  the  painters  have  introduc'd 
in  lieu  of  it,  which  b  indeed  handfome,  and  perhaps  may  be 
improved. 

In  the  gentkmens  pi£hires  the  cafe  is  very  different  \  'tis  not 
fo  eafy  to  determine  as  to  their  drapery. 

What  is  to  be  faid  for  the  common  drefs  is,  That 

It  gives  a  greater  refemblance;  and 

Is  hifturical  as  to  that  article* 

The 
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The  arguments  for  the  other  are.  That 

They  fuit  better  with  the  ladies  pidures,  which  (as  has  been 
obferv'd)  are  univerfally  thus  drels'd : 

They  are  not  (o  afieded  with  the  change  of  the  fafliion  as 
the  common  drefs ;  and 

Are  handfomer,  that  is,  have  more  grace  and  greatnefs. 

Let  itt  fee  how  the  cafe  will  ftand,  this  latter  confideration  of 
hand(bmene(8  being  for  the  prefent  fet  aiide. 

The  firfl  argument  in  favour  of  the  arbitrary  loofe  drefs 
feems  to  have  no  great  weight ;  nor  is  there  fo  much  as  is  com- 
monly thought  in  the  fecond ;  becaufe  in  thofe  pi£hjres  which 
have  that  kind  of  drapery,  fo  much  the  drefs  of  the  time,  is  al- 
ways, and  muft  be  retained,  and  that  in  the  moft  obvious  and 
material  parts,  that  they  are  influenced  by  the  change  of  fafhion 
in  a  manner  as  much  as  thofc  in  the  habits  commonly  worn. 
For  proof  of  this,  I  refer  you  to  what  was  done  when  the  great 
wiggs  and  fpreading  huge  neck-cloths  we;e  in  fafhion.  So  that 
here  does  not  feem  to  be  weight  enough  to  balance  againft  what 
is  on  the  other  fide,  even  when  the  greateft  improvement  as  to 
the  colour,  or  materials  of  the  common  drefs  is  made,  for  ftill 
there  will  be  a  fufficient  advantage  upon  account  of  refemblance 
and  hiflory  to  keep  down  the  fcale. 

Let  us  now  take  in  the  argument  of  grace  and  greatnefs,  and 
fee  what  tSkSt  that  will  have. 

The  way  to  determine  now  is  to  fix  upon  the  manner  of  fol- 
lowing the  common  drefs,  whether  it  (hall  be  with  or  without 
improvement,  and  in  what  proportion :  This  being  done,  let  that 
you  have  fix'd  on  be  compar'd  with  the  arbitrary,  loofe  dicfs  in 
.competition  with  it,  and  fee  if  the  latter  has  fo  much  the  ad- 
vantage in  grace  and  greatnefs,  as  to  over-baliance  what  the  o- 
ther  had  when  thefe  were  not  taken  in:  If  it  has,  this  is  to  be 
chofen ;  if  not,  the  common  drefs. 

Thus  I  have  put  the  matter  into  the  beft  method  I  wn«s  able 
in  order  to  afiift  thofe  concerned  to  determine  for  themfelves, 
which  they  can  beft  do,  fancy  having  fo  great  a  part  ui  uic  af- 
fair. And  (o  much  for  this  controversy. 

Tberg  is  an  artificial  grace  and  greatnefs  arifing  from  the  oppo* 
fition  of  their  contraries.  As  in  the  tent  of  Darius  by  le  Brun^ 
the  wife  and  the  daughters  of  that  prince  owe  fomtthing  of  their 
beauty  and  majefty  to  the  hideous  figures  that  arc  about  them. 
But  a  greater  man  than  U  Brun  feems  to  have  condefcendcd  to 
be  beholden  to  this  artifice  in  the  banquet  of  the  Gods  at  the 
marriage  of  Cupid  and  Pfyche  j  for  Venus^  who  comes  in  danc- 
ing, is  furrounded  with  foils,  as  the  Hercules^  the  face  of  his 
lion's  skin,  Vulcan^  Pan^  and  the  mask  in  the  hand  of  the 
mufc  next  to  her.  Some  fubje^ls  carry  this  advantage  along  with 
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them,  as  the  fiory  t)f  Andromeda  and  the  monfler;  Gtf/tf/ffwith 
the  Tritons ;  and  in  ail  Aich  where  the  two  contraries,  the  »(-  i} 
culine  and  feminine  beauties  are  opposM  (as  the  figures  of  Hif-  > 
culis  and  Dtjantra  for  inftance)  Thefe  mutually  raife  aod 
fireng^^then  each  other's  charadcrs.  The  Holy  Family  is  lUbi 
very  advantageous  fubje£t  for  the  fame  reafon.  I  need  not  co' 
large  here ;  the  artifi  e  is  well  known,  and  of  great  extent;  'n 
pra£^is'd  by  poets,  hiftorians,  divines,  {5fr.  as  well  as  painten. 

What  I  have  hitherto  faid  will  be  of  little  ufe  to  him  who 
does  not  fill  and  fupply  his  mind  with  noble  images.     A  painter 
fliould  therefore  read  the  beft  books,  fuch  as  HonuTj  Aftltnij 
Virgily  Spencer  J  Thucydides^  Livy^  Plutarcby  &c.  but  chiefly  the 
Holy  Scripture,  where  is  to  be  found  an  inexhauftible  (pn'ng, 
and  the  greateft  variety  of  the  moft  fublime  thoughts,  exprefsM 
in  the  nobleft  manner  in  the  world.     He  fhould  alfo  frequent 
the  blighted  company,  and  avoid  the  reft.     iii7/tf///lr  was  per- 
petually converfant  with  the  fineft  genius's,  and  the  greateft  men 
tiRome'y  and  fuch  as  thefe  were  his  intimate  friends.     Giuli^ 
Romano^  Titian^  Rubens,  Van  Dyckj  &c.  to  name  no  more, 
knew  well  how  to  fet  a  value  upon  themfelves  in  thb  particular. 
But  the  works  of  the  beft  mafter  in   painting  and    fculpture 
fhould  be  as  a  painter's  daily  bread,  and  will  afford  him  delick)us 
nouri{hmer)t. 

If  I  had  been  (hewn  a  pidure  of  RafaelUs  (faid  Carlo  Ma- 
ratti  to  hb  friend)  and  not  having  ever  heard  of  him,  had  been 
told  'twas  the  work  of  an  angel,  I  ihould  have  believed  it.  The 
fame  friend  of  Carlo  Maratti  faid  he  had  feen  an  entire  book 
confifting  of  about  two  or  three  hundred  drawings  of  heads 
which  the  fame  Carlo  had  made  after  that  of  the  ytntinous,  and 
which  he  faid  he  had  feleded  out  of  about  ten  times  the  num- 
ber he  had  drawn  after  that  one  head  ;  but  confefs'd  he  had 
never  been  able  to  reach  what  he  faw  in  his  model.  Such  was 
the  excellency  of  the  fculptor !  and  fuch  the  diligence,  pcrfeve- 
rance  and  modcfty  of  Carlo  / 

The  antients  poflefs'd  both  the  excellent  qualities  I  have  been 
treating  of,  among  whom  Apelles  is  diftinguifli'd  for  grace.  Ra- 
faelle  was  the  modern  Apelles^  however  not  without  a  prodigious 
degree  of  greatnefs :  His  ftyle  is  not  perfectly  antique,  but  feems 
to  be  the  effedl  of  a  fine  genius,  accompli{h*d  by  iludy  in  that 
excellent  fchool:  'Tis  not  antique,  but  (may  I  dare  to  fay  it?) 
'tis  better,  and  that  by  choice  and  judgment.  G'tuVio  Romam 
had  grace  and  greatnefs,  more  upon  the  antique  tafte,  but  not 
without  a  great  mixture  of  what  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
admirably  good,  but  never  to  be  imitated.  Polydore  in  his  beft 
things  was  altogether  antique.  The  old  Florentine  fchool  had  a 
kind  of  greatnefs  that  like  Hcrcuhs  in  his  cradle  promis'd  won- 
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ders  to  come,  and  which  was  accompIiSicd  !n  a  great  nteafure 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (who  alfo  had  grace)  but  more  fully  and 
perfedly  by  Michael  Angelo  Buonarota :  His  ft>le  is  his  own,  not 
antique,  but  he  had  a  fort  of  greatnefs  in  the  utmoft  degree, 
which  fometimes  ran  into  the  extreme  of  terrible,  though  iii 
many  inftances  he  has  a  fine  feafoning  of  grace.  When  Par^ 
meggiana  copy'd  him,  and  flung  in  his  own  fweetnefs,  they  to* 
gether  make  a  fine  compofition :  I  don't  fay  however  that  they 
are  preferable  to  what  is  entirely  of  Michael  Angelo^  or  even  to 
what  b  entirely  of  ParmeggianOy  efpecially  his  befl ;  but  they 
are  as  if  they  were  of  another  hand,  of  a  charader  between 
both :  For  Parmeggiano  was  infinitely  fweet !  Grace  fhines  in  all 
he  touch'd,  and  a  greatnefs  fupports  it,  fo  as  one  would  not 
wiih  him  other  than  he  is ;  hb  ttyle  is  entirely  his  own,  not  in 
the  Irafl  modern,  nor  very  much  upon  the  antique :  what  he  did 
fdms  to  flow  from  nature,  and  are  the  ideas  of  one  in  the  gol* 
den  age,  or  flate  of  innocence.  Baccio  Bandinelli  had  a  great 
ftyle,  and  fometimes  not  without  grace.  Correggio  had  grace 
not  inferior  to  Parmeggiano j  and  rather  more  g'eatnefs;  but 
different  in  both  from  him,  and  from  the  antique:  What  he 
had  was  alfo  bb  own,  and  was  chiefly  employ'd  on  religious  fub- 
jcfb^or  what  had  nothing  terrible  in  them.  Titian^  Tintoret^ 
PaoIoTmnefey  and  others  of  the  Venetian  fchool  have  greatnefs 
and  grace,  but  'tis  not  antique,  however  'tis  Italian.  AnnibaU 
Carracci  was  rather  great  than  gentile,  tho'  he  was  that  too; 
and  Guido's  charadier  is  grace.  Rubens  was  great,  but  rais'd 
upon  a  Flemijh  idea.  Nicholas  PouJJin  was  truly  great  and  grace- 
ful, and  jufUy  filled  the  French  Rafaelle.  Salvator  Rofa^s  land- 
fcapes  are  great,  as  thofe  of  Claude  Lorrain  ate  deiicatc:  Such 
is  the  flyle  of  Filippo  Laura  \  that  of  the  Borgognone  is  great. 
To  conclude,  Van  Dyck  had  f  >met!ung  of  both  ihefe  good  qua- 
lities, but  not  much,  nor  always  \  he  generally  kept  to  nature, 
chofen  in  its  bell  moments,  and  fomething  rais'd  and  improv'd  ; 
for  which  reafon  he  b  in  that  particular,  and  when  he  fell  not 
lower,  the  befl  model  for  portrait-painting,  unlefs  we  prefer  a 
chimera  of  the  painter,  to  a  true,  or  at  moft  a  civil  reprefenta* 
tion  of  our  felvres  or  friends ;  and  would  have  a  cheat  put  upon 
pofterity,  and  our  own  or  friends  refemblance  loft  and  forgotten 
for  the  fake  of  it. 

The  notions  of  mankind  vary  in  relation  to  beauty,  and  \a 
fome  particulars  with  refped  to  magnanimity  :  It  may  be  worth 
a  painter's  while  to  obferve  what  were  thofe  the  antients  had  in 
thefe  matters,  and  then  to  confider  whether  they  agree  with  the 
prefent  tafle;  and  if  they  do  not,  whether  they  or  we  are  in 
the  jight,  if  it  can  be  determined  hy  reafon.  If  it  depends  up- 
on fancy  only,  then  let  him  confider  whether  the  prejudices  we 
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are  apt  to  have  for  the  antieots,  wOl  balance  againjl  the  qri* 
nion  of  the  prefoit  age.  As  to  the  draperies,  the  anfeits 
muft  be  ftudied  with  caution,-  as  has  been  already  oUervM. 

Inftoul  of  making  cMricaturaiS  of  peoples  fiuxs  (a  fbdtfh  cu- 
flom  of  burleiquiog  them,  too  much  uled)  painten  ihocild  take 
a  fiice,  and  make  an  antique  m^al^  or  has-rtiiif  of  it,  by  di- 
vefting  it  of  ics  modem  difguifes,  raifing  the  air  and  the  fea- 
tures, and  giving  it  the  dfefs  of  thofe'tinies,  and  (uitable  to  the 
charader  intended.  Our  nation  is  allow'd  on  all  hands  to  fur- 
nilh  as  proper  models  as  any  other  In  the  wo^U,  with  refped 
to  external  grace  and  beauty :  Nor  peihaps  can  amient  Greece 
or  Rmehositk  of  brighter  charafiers  than  we. 

L^y,  a  painter's  own  mind  fhouU  have  grace  and  grcatnefi, 
that  fboM  be  beautifully  and  nobly  fbrm'd. 

GRACEFUL  POSTURE  and  pnfer  aitim  h  the  fecond 
thing  in  a  good  pidure,  that  is,  that  the  true  and  natilrd  mo- 
tion of  every  thing  be  eKprefi'd  in  the  Hfe  and  fpirit  of'it,'that 
is  to  quicken  the  life  by  art  $  as  in  a  king  to  exprefi  the  |preateft 
majefty,  by  putting  or  defigning  him  in  foch  a  graoefid  pofturei 
that  may  move  fp^ators  with  teverenpe  m  behcSdtng  him. 

And  to  draw  a  /Mier  in  foch  a  pofture,  as  may  betoken  the 
greateft  coun^,  boMnefs  and  vakrar;  and  to  leprefenyprimAf 
in  the  moft  aukvi^ard  and  ctowniih  pofture;  z  fervam^^page 
in  the  moft  attentive  and  diUgent  pofture,  i^c. 

And  fo  in  all  your  draughts,  the  inward  afiefiions  and  diTpo- 
fitbns  of  the  mind  may  ht  moft  lively  expreft  in  the  outward 
adton  and  gefture  of  the  body. 

Now  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  this,  you  ought  moft  dili- 
gently to  obferve  the  works  of  feveral  famous  mafters,  and  alfo 
to  follow  their  examples,  who  were  us'd  to  delight  themfelves 
in  beholding  private  perfons ;  as  the  adions,  poftures,  and  ge- 
ftures  of  wreftlers,  fword-iighters,  boxers  at  handy-cufis,  ftage- 
players,  the  alluring  glances  and  geftuies  of  curtezans,  and  in 
malefadors  going  to  execution  to  obfeive  the  contrading  of  their 
brows,  the  motions  of  their  eyes,  and  the  motions  of  their  whole 
bodies,  to  the  end  that  they  might  exprefs  them  to  the  life  in 
their  drawings  and  works. 

Take  care  likewife  that  you  draw  with  a  certain  bofenefs 
whichjs  a  great  excellency  in  drawing,  that  b,  that  the  body 
be  not  made  ftifF  in  any  part ;  but  that  every  joint  may  have 
its  proper  bendings,  fo  that  it  may  with  the  greater  life  exprefs 
the  intention,  that  the  figure  may  not  feem  lame  and  the  joints 
flifF,  as  if  they  were  not  pliable  or  capable  of  bending ;  but  that 
every  joint  and  limb  may  have  its  proper  freenefs  and  loofenefs, 
according  as  it  may  beft  fuit  with  and  bficpme  the  pofture  in 
which  the  figure  is  fctr 
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GRAN  ATE,  a  gem  or  precious  ftone,  of  a  high  red  colour; 
thus  call'd  from  the  refemblance  it  bears  to  that  of  the  Ltd  or 
kernel  of  a  pomegranate. 

Granates  arc  either  mental  or  occidental ;  the  §rierital  are 
brought  from  divers  parts  of  the  Eaji- Indies  i  the  occi^ fatal 
from  Spain^  Bohemia^  and  Silejia. 

The  oriental arediftingiifhed  by  their  colour  into  three  ki,^d<;. 
The  firft  is  of  a  deep  browniih  red,  lilce  black  clocted  blood  ; 
of  which  kind  there  are  fome  as  big  a>  an  hen's  egg :  the  fccond 
are  very  nearly  of  the  colour  of  an  hyacinth^  with  vhich  it  were 
cafy  to  confound  them,  but  for  their  fuperior  rcdnefs :  the  third 
fort  has  a  mixture  of  vk>Iet  with  their  red,  and  is  call'd  by  the 
Italians^  rubina  della  rocha. 

The  occidental  Granates  are  of  a  red  colour,  but  of  different 
degrees,  according  to  the  country  thry  coino  from.  Thofe  of 
Spain  imitate  the  colour  of  the  kernel  oF  a  pomegranate  :  t'^.ofe  cf 
Behitnia  have  a  golden  caft  with  their  t^d^  ^litteting  like  a  live 
coal :  thofe  of  SHefia  are  the  darkeit  of  all,  and  are  felJum 
thoroughly  tranfparent. 

The  Granates  of  Bohemia  are  the  moft  valued  of  rhe  r-c?- 
ientnl  ones,  and  fome  prefer  them  even  to  the  oriental  n.^s. 
TJbdl^e  found  near  Prague^  not  in  any  particular  m'ne.<),  but 
are  picn  up  by  the  peafants  in  the  fields  fr  m  among  the  faads 
and  pebbles. 

To  make  a  GRANATE  colmr  in  glifs. 

The  beauty  of  this  colour  is  to  exprefs  the  yeJ  )wi(h  red  of 
fire,  when  it  is  expos'd  to  the  fun. 

Take  cryftal  frit^  and  oi  frit  of  Rochetta  rach  an  equal  quan- 
tity, mix  them  well,  and  to  fifty  p<iunds  of  ihefe  mater. *;ls  add 
half  a  pound  of  manganefe  (»f  Piedmont  prepar'd,  ha  f  an  ounce 
oi  zaffir  prepar'd  ;  mix  them  well  with  the  frits  \  then  put 
them  by  little  and  little  into  an  earthen  pot  made  red  hot  in  the 
furnace,  becaufe  the  glafs  is  apt  to  rife  and  run  over. 

After  four  days,  the  glafs  being  well  ting'd  and  purified,  you 
may  work  it;  you  may  increafe  or  diminifti  the  colour  a>  much 
as  you  pleafe,  which  depends  on  the  difcretion  of  the  operator, 
who  puts  in  the  powders  which  ought  to  be  put  in  orderly , 
that  the  matter  be  not  f^H)i!ed. 

To  make  a  GRANATE  colour  in  glafs  of  lead. 

The  vivacity  of  this  colour  appears  no  lelii  in  glafs  of  lead 
than  in  cryftal,  if  it  be  carefully  made. 

Take  ten  pounds  of  cryftal  frit^  and  eight  pounds  of  calx  of 
lead^  and  after  having  added  an  ounce  and  a  h  ilf  of  manganefe 
of  Piedm»nt^  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  zaffer  both  prtp.ir'd 
(as  isuught  under  the  articles  MANGANESE  and  ZAF'^  ER) 
put  the  whole  into  a  pot,  heated  in  the  furnace i  twelve  h  >'iis 
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.after  c^  thtC  mAted  matter  into  water,  and  take  oot  dttbl 
that  remains  behind  in  the  pot* 

Then  put  the  matter  again  into  the  iame  poi^  and  let  it  Sand 
ten  houin  to  pdrify. 

Then  mix  it  well  with  the  iron,  and  let  tbc/Mes  picqi- 
tate;  then  fee  if  the  colour  pleafca you ;  then  work  it  to  whi 
ufea  you  plede,  «Dd  you'll  have  a  glaft  of  lead  of  n  fine  Gn- 
mate  colour. 

3V  maii  a  pa/is  fir  am  memial  GRAN  ATE. 

The  Grmmmit  it  very  like  the  emrkmrncU^  for  being  both  terpnU 
to  the  fiui,  they  exhibit  the  colour  of  live  burning  ooab,  i»- 
ing  between  red  and  yellow,  which  it  the  tme  colour  of  fire. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  GramaUs^  both  mmimfuid  ^etuku* 
tal,  feme  deeper^  othen  paler ;  but  the  jewdleni  know  bow  to 
make  them  appear,  by  fetdng  them  t>n  filver  foib. 

The  way  to  imiute  them  is  as  follows: 

Take  two  ounces  of  natural  cn^ai  prepared,  and  fix  ounces 
6[  minium^  with  fixteen  grains  fA  mmmganrft  ^*Pi§immi,  and 
two  grains  of  zaffhr  prtpar'd  $  let  the  whole  be  p«lvcm*d  and 
well  mixt  together,  and  being  put  into  a  crucible,  fi:t  them  mto 
the  fiirnace  with  its  cover  well  luted  i  there  let  tbemrbake  with 
the  fame  precautions  given  as  to  the  paftes  for  other  'gefl||^xand 
you  Will  have  a  very  fine  Grauati  as  refplendem  u  mrniim^ 
iah 

A  iitpir  mtntal  GRANATE.      : 

This  colour  will  not  only  be  deeper,  but  aUb  ikr  'fidrer  than 
the  precedent. 

To  nuke  it,  take  two  ounces  of  natural  arjfial  preparM,  five 
ounces  and  a  half  of  minium^  to  which  add  fifteen  grains  of 
viatjganefi  of  Piidmont  prepar'd  ;  and  having  pulveriz*d  it,  mix 
the/whole  together,  and  proceed  in  baking  this  pafte  as  dired- 
ed  for  other  paftes,  only  take  notice,  you  muft  here  leave  moie 
empty  fpace  in  the  crucible,  becaufe  thb  matter  rifes  more  than 
the  others,  wherein  care  muft  be  taken.  Then  will  you  have 
a  deeper  oriental  Granati  than  the  former,  which  you  may  po« 
lifh,  ^c. 

Another  fairer  GRANATE. 

This  pafte  will  be  yet  much  fairer  than  the  precedent,  if  you 
take  to  two  ounces  of  natural  cr^al  calcin'd  and  prepar'd,  fix 
ounces  of  vermilion  or  minium  in  fine  powder,  thirty -five  grains 
of  manganefi  of  Piedmont  prepar'd,  and  four  grains  of  prepar'd 
%affer^  which  being  well  pulveria'd,  mix  together  in  a  crucible^ 
leaving  a  greater  empty  fpace  than  in  the  other,  by  reafon  the 
matter  rifes  more  than  in  the  others  \  then  lute  the  cover  well, 
let  it  dry,  and  put  it  in  the  furnace  to  bake,  as  is  diteAed  aa  to 
other  artificial  gems^  obfcivlng  the  fiuae  circumflanoes  noted  on 
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that  fuUcA,  and  you  will  have  a  very  fine  Granate^  fairer  tlian 
tlie  ^m. 

,  GRAND  GUSTO,  a  term  us'd  by  painten,  to  cxprers,  that 
there  is  fbmething  in  the  pidure  very  great  and  extraordinary, 
calculated  to  furprize,  pleafe,  and  infirud. 

Where  this  is  found,  they  fay  the  painter  was  a  man  of  the 
Grand  Gufio ;  and  they  ufe  the  word  fublime  and  marvellous^ 
when  they  fpeak  of  a  piAure  much  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

(fZ    /AMES  GRAND  HOMME  engrav'd  the  portraits 
^y^    of  the  Herefiarchs  and  others^  after  Rembrant's  manner ; 
%y     us'd  this  mark.  At  other  times  he  mark'd  thus :  J.  C. 
van  Uliet. 

GRANITE,  a  fort  of  marble  extremely  hard,  rough  and 
nnrnp^Mf  of  taking  a  thorough  polifli  ^  thus  call'd,  becaufe 
fprinkled  over  as  it  were  with  a  great  number  of  little  ftains, 
rdcmbling  great  grains  of  (and. 

There  are  three  forts  of  Granius  -,  that  of  Egyptj  that  of 
//0/k,  and  that  of  Dauphiny. 

That  oi  Egypt  has  brownifhor  greenifli  fpots  on  a  dirty  white 
srcHind.  It  is  found  in  very  large  pieces,  and  is  that  chiefly  us'd 
by  the  Egyptians  in  their  obelislu  and  pyramids,  or  the  tombs 
of  their  great  men.  There  are  columns  of  this  fione  above 
forty  fix>t  high. 

The  Grinate  of  Italy  is  fofter  than  that  of  Egypt ^  efpecially 
in  the  quarry,  where  it  cut^ich  much  more  eafe. 

There  is  alfo  a  (axt  js/f  green  Granite^  which  is  a  fpecles  of 
ierpentine,  fpotted  ^Jtfi-  green  and  white  fpots. 

The  Granite  oi  00kphinyy  a  quarry  of  which  has'been  found, 
is  only  a  very  hard  ibrt  of  flint. 

GRATEFUL  REMEMBRANCE  is  reprefented  in  paint- 
uig,  by  a  young  woman  of  a  graceful  countenance,  crowned 
with  a  branch  of  juniper  with  berries  on  it,  holding  a  great  nail, 
and  ftanding  between  a  lion  and  an  eagle. 

The  juniper  never  withers,  neither  does  the  memory  of  bene- 
fits received  i  the  juniper  is  (aid  to  help  the  memory ;  the  nail 
denotes  the  tenacioufnefs  of  memory ;  the  lion  and  eagle  the 
xciMnibrance  of  kindnefs  received,  the  one  is  king  of  bcufls, 
the  other  of  birds,  and  are  both  enemies  to  ingratitude. 

G.  R.     2  ftands  for  Guido  Rheni  of  Bologna^  a  celebrated 

G.R.F.  5  painter* 

G.  R.  B.  C.  F.  fignifies  Guido  Rheniy  in  the  overthrow  of  ths 
g^ts  ei^rav'd  by  Bartholomew  Coriolano. 

GREEN  is  one  of  the  original  colours  of  the  rays  of  light. 

If  urine,  citron  juice,  or  fpirit  of  vitriol  be  caft  on  a  green 
xibbon,  it  becomes  blue^  by  reafon  that  the  yellow  of  the  green- 
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ins  w«^  n  thrnbjr  atbtidt  ad  coiifiinliBa;%  tKtt  maO^  kt 
Uue  remaim  behiod.  .        ...  _,.._''.. 

Gnft  uxl  hobBi'md  even  ill TCMtaUet,  iBiifaoa.eKpaMtt 
tbe  open  wr  ik  Grrint;  mA  tbtffe  In  ;fiibteinnBMKjpliGA^  « 
dices  inacceffible  to  the'di-,  white  ^u«i  y^bwr.'  'TW.Ai 
Whttt  or  tbe  Six  genninMn  nBdet^^i{)UD4l  "di  wBt^^ifji' 
bm  t  tnd  whit  B  in  die  opm  lir,  fi^  tbo''  dm  totf  b  jMH 
before  it  be  i^Keii*  ....     .,','' 

jfrtificial  GritMM  SIC  rtffdyfiiBfte  cdMihi,  UJ  .pnUnnl^br 

the  mixtuie of /(ttw md  Mm.  -- -■.  —    j   •   •■■    V"'.- 

Twopowden,  ^he  ooeUM-ad-teaAer'/iAw^  MIflb 
^pcir  poftdly  &-<M :  tho' when  Tiew'd  wtdt  K  aici«ftafi^« 
inly  ob&rK  a  dwqobr  of  bine  «nd  fcAnr:    .       ■',;"'--      I 

Tbe  djren  AakB  di«en  flwla  or  all  of  Cnim,  mASfipmt 
ytUaw^Htit  gr^t-ptetty  Unrtl-gnaii  fitPfmMt  £r*-gnMt 
pamt-grunt  ma  edadtm-gruK.  ^  ■  ?■'  'I 

Ail  the  Gretwt  uefiiftdnd  ib  blue,  then  taken  dawn  with 
maJ,  vtr^p-tafty  jtc.  ua  then  grttifd  with  tbe  weed,  thOB 
being  no  one  ingredient  Att'  1*^  give  green  alone.  i 

AiamiMin  Grttn  or  HumrfOrttn  is  a  fort  of  grecniJh  nM^ 
der  found  in  Uttle  griim  \&a  bnd  among  the  mountains  q(&^ 
nan/aitm  fhu^ory^  ind  tho(eof'4fUUbvtr. '  "   '"';  = 

Though  fome.are  of  opinjon  tW  dm  mouna&tm^  ^Aft* 
titioin,  tnd  die  laine  iriA  whit  die' dotienb  odnl'jtx  «rnb 
. prepii'd  by  oifttng  witer  or  iMlMfchiirob  rapper  nahSii^ 
the  fiimtce,  and  cuchtng  the  famlMiereof  On  .OD^fKr'ghMp 
Iiid  over  for  tliat  porpofe;  or  bf  diflblnj^jpoppcr  phcct  mwkik 
much  after  the  fame  manner  ai  in  makitig  vtritgrtafi. 
Painurs  make  ufe  of  this  colour  for  a  grafi  Grttm, 
It  19  fomctimes  counterfeited  by  grinding  vtritgrt^iiiii 
artifs. 

GREENS  are  allow'd  by  all  pcrfons  to  depend  t^oB  de 
VELLO\V  and  BLUE,  and  any  Grun  colour,  iriatcnc  JOB 
pleafe,  may  be  made  with  them. 

Gamboge  a  one  of  the  firft  yellows,  which  miy  be  nude  fs 
produce  live  or  fix  forts  of  Green  with  verdfgnafi,  accoiding  m 
the  gamhogt  h  in  the  greater  or  lefler  proportion ;  if  it  abaaBd^ 
it  Will  liiake  a  tolerable  aak  grttn,  and  bong  mixt  with  «  peMl 
qi'Mmtty  of  vnihgriafe,  it  Will  make  i  fine  grafiGrttm. 

IiNt  the  jiiiiw,  which  fome  prefer  before  ulotlie/^  aaaiti 
of  F'fiu/j-brnifi,  which  i<  cither  deeper  or  &oter,  accordbiga 
the  liquor  they  are  boil'd  in  is  more  or  kfi  flain'd  by  than }  if  it 
be  very  thin,  it  makes  a  good  gla^e  all  over  tbe  wrdtgri^y 
and  as  it  approaches  nearer  \o  Dutch-pirti  or  gall-^trnt,  coot 
mantis  atmsli  any  colour  we  want;  being  agreoUy  m|xt  witk 
the  tianfiiarent  virdigrtaft^  and  ii  ftiU  tnafpveott  '  Ib 
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In  like  manner  a  yellow^  drawn  from  the  roots  of  barberries^ 
txiA  alfo  that  drawn  from  the  roots  of  the  mulberry- tree^  will 
in  a  great  meafure  produce  the  like  eiFed,  being  mixt  with  the 
tranjpannt  virdegnafe. 

As  for  verdegreafe  it  felf,  it  produces  a  fine  bluifl)  Greeriy  flows 
neadily  in  the  pencil,  and  may  even  fcrve  as  an  ink  to  write 
with. 

Tbi  way  (f  preparing  the  tranjparent  VERDEGREASE  is 

as  follows. 

Take  fix  ounces  of  common  verdegreafe  (the  diftill'd  verde^ 
greafe  will  not  anfwer  this  purpofe  fo  well)  break  it  into  little 
pieces,  and  boil  it  gently  in  a  quart  of  white  wine  vinegar^ 
keeping  continually  ftirring  it;  when  you  perceive  it  to  boil,  add 
a  little  tartar  broken,  continuing  ftill  to  ftir  it,  till  you  perceive 
the  liquor  of  fuch  a  colour  as  you  would  have  it,  /.  e.  till  it  is 
of  a  fine  tranfparent  Green^  with  a  bluifli  caft,  which  you  may 
know  by  dipping  in  a  bit  of  white  paper. 

Then  pour  it  through  a  linen  cloth  into  an  open  veflel,  and 
fet  it  to  cool,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold,  keep  it  in  a  bottle  for 
ufe ;  ftop  it  clofe,  for  being  expos'd  to  the  air,  it  will  dry  y  but 
may  be  reduced  again  by  common  water. 

This  Uquor  fhould  be  touch'd  upon  part  of  the  lights  and 
jQuules  of  a  print,  and  the  fhadej  afterwards  coloured  with  fap 
grent. 

N.  B.  In  the  making  of  this  Green^  be  fure  to  make  it  firong 
enough ;  for  it  cannot  be  ftrengthened  afterwards,  without  the 
trouUe  of  boiling  afrefh  ;  but  may  at  any  time  be  rendered  as 
fiunt  as  you  pleafe,  by  mixing  common  water  with  it. 

SAP  GREEN  is  a  colour  like  that  of  an  oak  leaf,  if  it  be 
us'd  thin  with  common  water,  for  this  as  well  as  the  former 
wants  no  gum ;  but  if  it  be  us'd  ftrong,  will  produce  as  dark 
a  green  as  any. 

It  will  be  proper  to  try  colours  firft  on  a  white  Dutch 
tile,  and  by  thinning  it  with  water,  you  may  render  it  of  what 
ftrength  you  pleafe;  and  may  brighten  it  very  much,  with  add- 
ing to  it  a  very  little  verdegreafe. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  fap- green ^  viz.  Take  the 
flowers  of  the  blue  flag  irisy  or  fiower  de  luce^  and  prefs  them 
while  there  is  any  juice  to  be  got  from  them ;  boil  this  gently 
in  a  glaz'd  pipkin  till  it  grows  thicks;  adding  a  little  alum  to  it, 
and  it  will  make  a  very  ufeful  and  lafting  Green. 

N^  B.  You  muft  obferve  this,  that  in  the  boiling  of  any 
juice,  &f.  of  the  colours  before-mentioned,  you  muft  always  do 
it  in  an  earthen  pipkin  ;  for  if  it  be  boil'd  in  veflels  of  metal,  they 
will  oftentimes  change  from  the  colours  intended. 

Ha  The 
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The  fccond  way  to  make  a  Jap-gran  for  the  wafliing  and  il- 
luminating prints,  is  to  take  the  juice  of  bucktborn-berriiSi  and 
tho'  that  juice  fimply  will  yield  only  Jark  purple  of  a  very  hie 
hue  ;  yet  by  adding  tartar  to  it,  it  will  change  into  m  gpodfif- 
green. 

Either  of  thefe  colours  will  mix  with  the  liquid  verdegreajt 
above-mentioned,  as  well  as  make  a  delicate  (hade  for  it. 

There  is  befidcs  thefe,  another  Green  which  is  admired  by 
feme  perfons,  and  that  carries  a  good  body  with  it,  and  with 
a  degree  of  tranfparency  too  (as  it  may  be  made)  but  as  itb 
commonly  us'd,  is  a  colour  of  a  full  body,  and  fit  only  for  paint- 
ing in  miniature. 

This  is  made  by  mixing  Dutch  pink  with  indig9  to  what  de- 
gree of  colour  they  pleafe;  but  the  high  preparation  of  Fraub 
berries  with  indigo  (fee  the  Article  YELLOWS)  is  much  to  be 
preferrM  to  Dutch  pinkj  efpecially  as  this  anfwers  all  the  inten- 
tions of  Dutch  pink^  and  carries  a  tranfparency  with  it,  which 
the  Dutch-pink  has  not. 

IRIS  GREEN,  to  make. 
Take  of  the  blueft  flower  de  lucesj  which  are  called  otherwife 
flag  irisy  flrip  off  the  upper  or  fattin  part  of  them,  and  keep 
only  that ;  the  reft  is  not  good  for  any  ufe  in  painting,  and  [nek 
even  all  the  little  yellow  nerves,  and  throw  them  away  too; 
then  pound  what  you  have  thus  pick'd  in  a  mortar,  throwing 
three  or  four  fpoonfuls  of  water  upon  it,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  flowers  you  pound ;  but  you  muft  firft  have  diflblved  in 
this  water  a  little  alum^  and  a  very  little  gum  Arabick  \  and 
lia.  ing  pounded  them  well  together,  ftrain  all  through  a  dofe 
cloti),  and  put  this  juice  into  (hells,  which  dry  in  the  air. 

Another  way. 
Pound   your  fl(mjer  de   luce  flowers,   pick'd  as  before,    in  a 
nvjitar,  and  prefs  out  the  juice  into  fhells,  and  fait  the  juice  in 
each  flicU  with  alum  a  little  unequally,  and  you  will    by  that 
rneuns  have  Greem  of  different  (hades. 

Another  way. 
Pick   the   flowers  as  directed  in  the  firft,  then  pound  them, 
and  put  to  them  a  little  alum  watery  and  throw  in  a  little  pow- 
der of  quick  lime,  as  if  you  were  falting  a  fallad.     This  will 
botli  change  the  colour  and  cleanfe  it. 

Another  better  way. 
Pound  alum^  and  having  bruis'd  French  oi  Avignion-berriei^ 
mix  them  with  water,  and  boil  them  either  over  a  fire  or  an 
afh  heat,  till  the  water  becomes  very  yellow ;  then  pound  the 
flower  de  luces  in  a  mortar,  and  pour  a  little  of  this  yellow  wa- 
ter upon  them,  according  as  you  would  have  your  Greeny  either 
irlght  or  fadi  then  ftrain  it  through  a  cloth  of  goat's  hair,  for 

if 
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if  it  were  pafi'd  through  linen,  it  would  not  be  fo  good  ;  and  put 
the  juice  fo  ftrained  into  large  (hells,  and  expofe  them  to  all  the 
heat  of  the  fun  j  for  if  they  are  fet  in  the  (hade,  the  Green  will 
become  mouldy  or  mothery,  and  prove  too  clammy. 

jnother  way» 

Minoe  the  leaves  of  the  flower  de  luce  or  flag  iris  very  fmall, 
and  put  them  into  a  glafs  or  earthen  veflel ;  or  rather  into  a 
copper  pot  or  pan  (which  is  better)  with  fome  alum  and  qui^k 
lime  powdered;  let  them  ftand  to  purify  in  this  ftate  for  ten  or 
twelve  days;  and  when  they  are  rotten,  fqueeze  them  into 
fhells. 

The  Green  is  more  lively  and  rich  when  the  Green  is  only 
poimded,  and  the  juice  fqiiecz'd  out  at  once,  without  giving 
them  time  to  rot,  having  firft  falted  them  over  with  powdered 
a/um. 

The  way  rf  making  a  GREEN  with  the  flowers  of  VIO- 
LETS. 

After  the  laft  method  you  may  make  a  Green  of  the  leaves 
of  the  March  violets ;  but  there  muft  be  a  greater  quantity  of 
them,  and  this  will  be  a  deeper  green  than  that  of  iris,  /ou 
may,  if  you  pleafe,  ufe  French-berries  bruis'd  with  alum  inftead 
of  lijniy  which  exceeds  lime  for  changing  blue  into  Green, 

A  Green  may  be  laid  with  the  flowers  of  Panfies^  after  the 
iame  manner. 

To  make  BLADDER  GREEN. 

Pound  the  berries  of  the  bramble  call'd  Rhamnus  in  a  mortar, 
and  fprinkle  upon  them  a  little  powdered  alutn ;  then  prefs  or 
fqueeze  out  the  juice,  and  put  it  up  in  a  bladder,  which  tie  clofc, 
and  leave  it  to  dry  till  the  Green  is  grown  hard. 

Obfervations  on  GREEN  colours. 

Verdegreafe.  It  is  a  good  Green^  but  fubjcdl  to  decay ;  ht\\\% 
dry  upon  paper,  it  will  be  of  a  higher  colour  than  when  firfl 
laid  on ;  therefore  to  preferve  it  from  that  fault,  diilolvc  fap- 
greeny  and  it  keeps  its  colour.  You  may  make  it  fine,  by  ex- 
trafiing  its  tindure  with  fpirit  of  vinegar^  and  then  evaporating 
it  to  a  drinefi,  an  ounce  of  this  will  be  worth  ten  ounces  of 
the  other. 

Verditer  is  a  light  Green^  feldom  us'd  in  any  thins;  but  co- 
louring landfcapes,  which  feem  afar  o(F;  and  it  is  good  for  fuch 
a  purpofe,  becaufe  it  is  inclining  to  blue. 

Sap  Green  is  a  dark,  dirty  green,  never  us'd  but  to  fliadovv 
other  greens  in  the  darkcft  places,  or  to  lay  upon  fome  dark 
ground  behind  a  pidure,  which  ought  to  be  of  a  dark  Green  ; 
but  you  may  do  without  this  colour,  for  indigo  mixt  with  yel- 
low-berries makes  juft  fuch  another  colour. 

L  1  3  <^  //  ' 


CdpferGfimi^  •A.txaSkm  tnmliimit  €oh»r  of  aJtiung 
nature,  if  thichencd  mth  the  fiiH  or  oter  a  geolle  §n. 

It  is.tfatmoft.  il^dicf  any  grtta  i&^iftin^of  primtor  nofi, 
crpecially  in.  oakMiAog  oF  treei»  groawl>  gnA^  CaTr^  for  it  ii  a 

moft  perfed  l^rtf^  Gr/fir. 

.  72/>er;^fta"6REEN  tJmr  fitm ihOm^ ^ Gti^. 
The  /(ttf/zoiir  givd  dw^xdolir  if  fithgNm  to  AittJ^  vUck  ii t 
precious  flonelbun^iK  tteibot'ot  ihdant  Ttfaritf  b7tfeiiicr 
Bupirftih  wUch  Im  dNi  gram-tlm  tf  thef  fi«i       - 

It  is  foOnd  iflL  die  iiiirVj  of  a'coknv  Ibniratbtt  rakr,  iriidi 
makes  it  be  cdrii  bjr  different  Wmes  |  «nd  when  the  colour  ii 
^eepoTy  they  cbinteoiii^  pais  for  tAui  ptfcious  ftoilies  •  ic  ii  ikttt 

fiore  the  water  expreflbs  the  ooloor. 

This  colour,'  whicb  is  one  of  the  fineft  dejr-colouni  ombcto 
|)e  made  of  fine  # nd  well  purified  <r|/faA  which  d|e  Jtmlima 
cai\BoUii9i  for  tfitbdoiade  of  MndiOBghA^  it  itMlbfidr; 
nor  muft  there  be  any  numgmufi  put  to  this  cdour. 

Therefore  to  make  it  very  fine  and  beautifillt  take  tr^l 

fjriu  put  it  inta  a  pot,  iet  it  in  *  Amao^  where  being  wdl 

inelted  and  dear,  you  ihuft  skim  off  die  fait,  which  wQl  fwim 

<Mi  the  top  like  oU,  with  ati  iron  kdili  for  if  you  fliould  -not 

take  it  off,  the  ooloiur  woidd  be  foul  -aiid  oily. 

Thji  matter  having  been  #dl  punned,  you  nuift  add  to  every 
ten  pounds  of  it  or  thereabouti,  three  ounces  of  the  powder  tA 
c^fper  calcinM  ((ee  COPPER  dddn^d)  with  ifl  c%hth  part  of 
sEo^  prepaHd,  alio  Si  powd^,  and  wdU  nixt  both  tegfetbcr. 

In  putting  both  thefe  powders  into  the  pot  on  the  cryfUfiee 
metal,  you  muft  do  it  by  little  and  little,  for  fear  the  crjfiMl 
rifing  and  fwelling,  (hould  run  over,  of  which  care  muft  be 
taken,  by  keeping  ftirring  it  well  all  the  while. 

When  this  has  been  done,  let  the  metal  fland  ftill  and  lettle 
for  the  fpace  of  three  hours,  that  the  colour  may  incorporate ; 
then  ftir  it  again,  and  you  may  then  make  a  trial  of  the  co- 
lour. 

And  it  may  be  wrought  twenty-four  hours  after  the  inixiAg 
of  the  powders,  for  by  that  time  it  will  be  well  coloured ;  but 
the  workman  muft  firft  well  mix  the  whole,  for  fear  the  colour 
Should  not  be  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  which  4iuft  always 
be  well  obferved  in  all  veflels,  wherein  there  are  colours^  and 
the  dofes  of  the  tindbres  rightly  proportioned. 

Another  Sr^- GREEN  made  with  Ufs  charge  t9  colour  glafs. 
Though  this  colour  be  inferior  to  the  laft,  yet  it  has  beauties 
fufficient  to  fatisfy  both  the  fight,  and  pay  the  pains  of  the  work- 
inan.  He  muft  take  the  fame  preparation  of  fcales  of  copper  we 
bavp  mentioned,  and  the  fame  dofe  of  zaffer^  with  as  much 
cryftal  made  of  rochetta  of  the  Levant  and  barilla  of  Spain  with- 
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out  any  manganefe  either  in  the  one  or  other,  which  has  not 
been  cm  into, water,  hue  well  purified  from  its  fait,  obferving 
in  this  place  all  we  have  noted  to  be  done  in  other  preparations 
of  cf^al  and  fia-green^  and  you'll  have  a  fine  sky -colour  or 
fea-green  fit  for  any  ufe. 

AnotbiT  5/tf-GREEN  far  finer  than  the  reft. 

Neri  feems  to  be  the  inventor  of  thb  new  fea-greenj  and  to 
have  experimented  it  j  it  is  made  with  caput  mortuum  of  vitriol 
of  Venus^  without  any  corrofive,  which  is  a  very  curious  prepa- 
ration. Thb  caput  mortuum  ought  to  be  expos'd  to  the  air  for 
fome  days  in  a  place  where  the  fun  cannot  come,  where  (by  a 
magnetical  virtue)  it  will  attra<^  the  univerfal  fpirit  which  will 
reftore  to  it  again  part  of  that  it  has  loft  by  extradtion,  and 
will  become  of  a  whitiih  Green  colour  \  then  pound  it  with  the 
(ame  dofe  of  zaffer  prepared ;  put  the  whole  in  a  pot  filled 
with  cryflal  metal  very  fine  and  well  purified  from  its  fait.  Ob- 
ferving  all  we  have  noted  on  this  fubjed,  it  will  make  an  extra- 
ordinary fia-green. 

GREEN  to  dye. 
I.  To  dye  an  <?//W-GREEN. 

Take  dear  bran  liquors,  but  flale,  a  fufEcient  quantity,  alum 
three  pounds,  logwood  ground  one  pound ;  boil,  and  enter  twenty 
yards  of  broad-cloth ;  boil  two  hours  and  a  half,  cool,  and  wafh 
it  well.  Take  clear  water  a  fufficient  quantity,  heddar  (com- 
monly called  linge)  heath  ftravel  01  fuftick  as  much  as  may  make 
twenty  yards  of  broad-cloth  green  ;  then  take  water  a  fufficient 
quantity,  fuftick  a  pound,  cruft  madder^  nut-galhy  fumacby  of 
each  four  ounces ;  boil9  enter  your  cloth,  handle  it  well  ;  boil 
it  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  fo  cool ;  add  copperas  four  ounces, 
and  enter  your  cloth  again ;  boil  half  an  hour ;  if  you  would 
have  it  fadder,  put  in  more  copperas. 

II.  TodyeaPopingjay'GlSCE.E^. 

Take  water  a  fufficient  quantity,  alum  two  pounds,  logwood 
ground  eight  ounces ;  boil,  and  enter  twenty  yards  of  broad- 
dotk ;  boil  three  hours,  and  make  it  a  bright  yellow  -,  then 
draw  it  through  a  cold  fat,  and  then  wafh  it. 

III.  7o  dye  a  Sea-GKEEli. 

Firft  make  it  a  fad-blue,  then  take  water  a  fufHcicnt  quantity, 
alum  two  pounds,  logwood  four  ounces;  boil,  and  enter  your 
cloth;  boil  three  hours;  then  wafh  it,  and  make  it  a  bright 
yelbw ;  after  which,  draw  it  through  a  cold  fat ;  then  wafh  it 
again. 

IV.  To  dye  a  Gr^/j-GREEN. 

Firft  make  it  a  fad  blue,  then  take  alum  two  pounds ;  boil 
and  enter  your  cloth ;  boil  three  hours,  and  waib  it ;  then  dip 
it  into  a  good  yellow  dy^. 
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V.  To  ifyi  a  Frcnch-GREEN. 

Take  dear  ftale  bran-liquorz  Tufficient  quantity,  alufn  two 
poands  and  a  half;  boil,  enter  twenty  yards  of  fad  blue  bitnd- 
cloth ;  boil  it  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  wafli  it  well.  Take 
water  a  fuiScient  quantity,  heath  Jiravel  ox  fujtick  fuffident; 
boil  well,  put  in  your  cloth,  and  handle  it  well ;  then  take 
twenty  ounces  of  hgwood  ground,  and  put  into  the  <dye  alfo 
lopperas  four  ounces  (which  binds  the  colour)  and  if  you  pkaf^ 
you  niay  new-draw  the  cloth  through  a  new  fitt,  and  bandk  its 
io  will  it  be  iinifhed. 

VI.  To  dye  a  FerdigrM/t<}KEEN. 

Take  water  a  fufficient  quantity,  make  it  as  hot  as  you  can 
endure  your  hand  in  it,  in  which  put  verdegreafe  two  ounces  in 
fine  powder ;  enter  twenty  yards  of  ftuff,  and  handk  it  well 
with  your  hands ;  let  it  lye  in  the  liquor  all  night,  fiirring  it 
fome  time,  and  then  let  it  lie  till  it  is  deep  enough. 

VII.  To  dye  a  Popinjan-GREEtf. 

Take  clear  ftale  bran-liquor  or  fowre  tap-wort  a  fuffident 
quantity,  alum  three  ounces ;  boil,  and  enter  twenty  yards  of 
broad-cloth,  and  boil  three  hours;  cool  your  cloth,  and  wafli 
it  well.  Take  fair  water  a  fufficient  quantity,  neddar  (called 
alfo  Itnge)  or  heath  Jiravel  a  good  quantity ;  boil  it  well,  and 
take  it  out ;  then  enter  your  cloth ;  boil  it  well,  making  it  a 
bright  yellow.  Heat  your  blue  fat,  and  put  in  indigo  bruifed 
fmall  four  ounces,  madder  three  ounces,  ground  malt  two  quarts, 
new  yeajl  a  quart ;  mix  thefe  things  well  together,  keep  them 
as  hot  as  you  can,  and  let  it  fland  till  it  will  ftrike  blue;  then 
enter  your  cloth,  :ind  handle  it  well  (to  avoid  fpotting)  till  it  is 
done,  and  fo  wafli  it. 

VIII.  To  dye  another  French-GREEN. 

Firft  make  your  cloth  a  good  blue,  and  take  the  fame  dean 
bran  liquor  you  take  for  your  greens  a  fufficient  quantity,  alum 
three  pounds,  logwood  ground  four  ounces;  boil  well,  enter 
twenty  yards  of  broad  cloth,  boil  two  hours  and  a  half;  after 
take  it  out,  cool  it,  wafh  it  well.  Take  fair  water  a  fufflrient 
quantity,  good  mddar  or  heath-Jiravel  fo  much  as  will  make 
your  cloth  a  good  green.  Take  fair  water  a  fufficient  quantity, 
logiuood  ground  a  pound  ;  let  them  boil,  add  a  little  urine ;  en- 
ter your  cloth,  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  handle  it,  and  fo 
cool  ir.  If  you  would  have  it  a  fad-colour,  enter  it  again,  cool, 
and  wafli  it. 

IX.  To  dye  a  Forejl-Gxtcn, 

Firflr  make  your  cloth  a  good  blue.     Take  clear  ftale  bran 

liqucr  a  fufficient  quantity,  alum  three  pounds,  logwood  ground 

five  ounces ;  let  them  boil,  enter  twenty  yards  of  broad-doth, 

handle,  and   boil  it  two  hours  and  a  half;  take  it  out^  cool, 

and 
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afld  walh  it.  Take  fair  water  a  fuiScient  quantity,  and  good 
hedder  enough  to  make  your  doth  green  ;  boil  it  well,  then 
enter  your  cbth,  and  bod  a  fufficient  time.  Take  fur  water  a 
iuffident  quantity,  hgwo&d  ground  twenty  ounces ;  boil  them  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  cool  a  little;  then  enter  your  cloth,  and 
handle  it  well,  letting  it  boil  about  a  quarter  of  an  hoMr  longer; 
after  which,  cool  your  cloth,  and  wa(h  it  well. 

,X.  To  dye  a  Grafs- GREES. 

Firft,  make  your  cloth  a  bright  blue,  then  take  clear  ftale 
hran-Iiquor  or  fowre  tap-wort  a  fufficient  quantity,  alum  three 
pounds ;  kt  them  boil,  and  enter  twenty  yards  of  broad-cloth ; 
handle  it,  boQ  with  a  ftrong  fire  for  two  hours,  cool,  wafh  it 
well.  Take  water  a  fufficient  quantity,  hedder  or  heath-Jiravd 
what  you  think  fit;  boil  well  for  an  hour;  take  forth  the  bed- 
diTy  enter  your  cloth,  handle  it  well,  and  let  it  boil  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  then  cool,  and  put  in  a  little  urine;  enter  your 
doth  again,  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  cool,  and  wa(h  it  well. 

Notiy  That  the  different  and  various  colours  of  Greens  arife 
from  the  firft  blue  being  lighter  or  fadder,  or  from  the  yellow 
being  a  deep  or  light  colour. 

XI.  A  very  good  GREEN  colour. 

Tzix  fap^reen^  bruife  it,  put  water  to  it;  then  add  a  little 
alum^  mix,  and  infufe  for  two  or  three  days. 

XII.  To  make  a  very  good  dye. 

Firfty  dye  the  cloth  or  ftuff  yellow,  as  we  dire£l  in  the  fol- 
lowing ;  then  put  it  into  the  blue  dye  defcribed  foregoing. 
XIII.  To  make  a  dark  GREEN  colour. 

Firft  dye  your  wool,  yarn,  ftuff,  or  cloth  of  a  blue  colour, 
as  we  dire£t  in  the  foregoing  articles ;  then  put  it  into  your  yel* 
low  dye  as  in  the  following,  and  it  will  be  a  dark  Green. 

XIV.  To  dye  a  P opingj ay  GREEl^. 

Make  a  weak  lixivium  of  pot-ajhcsy  fuch  as  the  country  peo- 
ple wafh  their  dothes  with  ;  put  into  it  Indigo  2l  fufficient  quan- 
tity ;  then  put  in  your  things  to  be  dyed  (being  firft  dyed  yel- 
low^ let  it  boil,  the  longer  the  better,  fo  will  the  colour  be 
good. 

XV.  A  fair  GREEN  for  miniature. 

Grind  verdegreafe  with  vinegar  and  a  little  tartar^  then  add 
a  little  quick-lime  and  fapgreen ;  grind  all  well  together,  and 
keep  it  in  a  fhell,  if  it  grows  hard,  with  vinegar. 

XVI.  To  make  a  very  fair  GREEN. 

Take  verdegreafe^  tartar^  znd  vinegar^  of  each  a  fufficient 
quantity ;  boil  them  all  together,  and  it  is  done. 

XVII.  Another  GREEN  for  limning. 

Take  hlackthorn-berries  gathered  at  the  latter  end  of  Augujl 
when  ripe^  beat  tbem>  boil  diem  eight  or  (en  hours  very  gently ; 

thea 
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tlieiiaM^vnMcr^ilulDB  k  tfaiaaeri  ftrain  Uiramlh  a  dofebtt 
hud  .at::mu  i»Q».  and  add.  to  dhp  lifiior  ^Umm  m  powder  a,  5, 
fooae  add  vinqgiir j  but  then  it  k  kM^  a  dxytqg^  and  wiibe. 
iruddy.    You  nu^keep  it  in  a  bladder  ia  theflad^  oc  in  the 
cliiiiiDflMXMro6r»  and  it  will  kftq^ 

,.      ^VUL  naMif^Miv-GREEN. 
it  in  water  witli  fitpj/it  or  AfWMd;  and  then  it  will  k 
blue;  then  boil  tfa^  in  a  JimJHm  of /itf<^|Att  and  yoUowiw^ 

XfJLirr  mA#  «  imifijkl  Ufiid  GREEN. 

Take  fMindgimsift  one  pound,  ««rMr  ^  powder  oiiBfat  oanctti 
mM  VMugpir  a  fort ;  mix  all,  infiift  for  one  oiglit^  wd  thai 
boil  tjU  half  k  oonfumed.  and  filter  whilft  hot.  When  ?oa 
ufe  it,  msLjmmsmmmiacisaid&Spoa  Id  fttflbtt  k|  il  will  |^ 
wtx  huekbUn^irry^tiMs.  K70U  nuKit  witb  thejuhaof  tbofc 
berries  and  tfxir^,  it  will  make  fcvecal  forti  of  GrMk.  . 

XX.  r«  Mb  GR£SN  hiAr.  • 

Take  htckAirnrhmrUs  a  pounds  beat  and  boil  tbon  in  ten 
pittfii  of  weltfT  till  half  h  ooofumedi  flrain  all  through  a  ckdi, 
and  put  into  the  li^ior  at  much  ceruft  in  fine  pov^er  as  wiU 
make  it  into  a  paAe*  which  fena  into  little  balh»  and  dry  upon 
tiks;  when  dry,  l^bn  them  sjgi  ^ifidved  gum.  Th^  will 
be  better  if  yoo  mix  with  them  iSne  nm  mmmmmtt. 

Firft  djfcthe  ftufl&y^/imiwitn  broom  or  dye^wa^d,  linlb  diem 
well  out,  and  while  they  are  jet  wet,  pafi  tbm  through  the 
Hue  dye,  aod  work  it,  till  it  it  the  ookiuf  you  would  have  it, 

either  light  or  dark ;  fo  that  feveral  Ihades  or  (brts  of  green  may 
be  dyed  the  fiune  way  (the  £tuSs  having  been  always  firft  doged 
yellow). 

J/ea  GREEN. 

For  tvcry  pound  of  ftufit  allow  three  ounoet  of  verde- 
gnafe  powdered,  three  pints  and  a  half  oi  wine  vinegar^  ftir  the 
verdegreafi  in  it ;  pafs  a  pair  of  ftockings  through  the  liquor, 
and  then  hang  them  out  without  rinfing ;  when  they  are  dry, 
wet  them  In  the  liquor  again,  and  hang  them  up  to  dry  ag^, 
fo  oft,  till  they  are  perfeidly  deaPd  from  all  humidity. 

A  brown  or  iron  GREEN. 

Having  hung  clear  rain  water  over  the  fire,  put  in  for  every 
pound  of  wooUen  powder'd  galls^  gunty  hrafd  and  coppgrms^  of 
each  an  ounce  and  half,  and  vtrdegnafe  one  ounce,  boil  them 
well  together,  fiirring  them  very  well ;  then  boil  the  ftufi  in  it, 
till  it  is  to  your  mind,  and  when  it  is  cold  rinfe  it  out. 
To  dyo  a  lofting  brown  or  iron  GREEN. 

For  a  piece  of  fluff  of  fifteen  ells,  take  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  allum^  half  a  pound  of  tartar^  two  ounces  of  cakin'd 
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vitriol  \  in  thefe  boil  the  ftufFfor  half  an  hour,  then  rinfe  it  in 
clean  water,  and  when  it  is  dryed  for  the  blue^  you  maj  throw 
away  the  allum  fuds. 

Haw  to  Hue  it. 

The  ware  being  blued  with  woad  of  a  light  or  deep  brbwn 
according  to  your  mind,  then  rinfe  it  again,  dry  it  and  prepare 
it  for  the  following  yellow.  Boil  eight  pound  of  broom  for  half 
an  hour,  keepijig  it  down  in  the  kettle  with  a  ftick,  bfc.  that  it 
does  not  float  on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  when  you  ufe  it, 
add  to  it  two  quarts  of  (harp  lie,  half  an  ounce  of  flower  of 
brimftoHiy  and  an  ounce  of  verdegreaje ;  then  dye  the  goods  but 
only  onoe^  and  it  will  be  of  a  beautiful  brown  or  iron  Green. 

If  you  pleafe  you  may  dye  the  flufF  Green  from  a  lead  colour, 
and  it  will  be  deeper  than  the  former,  and  laft  very  well;  but 
when  it  is  dyed  with  brown  wood  and  blued,  it  will  be  lighter; 
but  not  fo  firm  as  the  other. 

To  dye  linen  GREEN. 

Lay  the  linen  a  whole  night  in  &xoi%^allum  water  dry  it  well, 
then  boil  broom  or  dyers-weed^  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour;  take  it 
out  and  put  into  the  fuds  either  half  or  a  whole  ounce  of  ver^ 
i^roafi^  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  ware  you  have,  to 
dye;  ftir  it  well  about  ^^^  flick,  and  then  work  the  linen  in 
it,  once^  twice  or  thii^i^s  occaflon  requires,  adding  the  fecond 
and  third  time  a  quantity  oi  pot-ajhes  equal  to  an  hen's  egg ;  then 
work  your  linen  die  third  time,  and  you  will  find  it  of  a  yellow 
colour ;  then  dry  it  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  throw  it  into 
the  blue-vat  (See  BLUE)  and  that  will  produce  the  Green  you 
defire. 

To  dye  thread  of  a  la/ling  GREEN. 

Boil  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  Mbimy  half  a  pound  of  tar* 
iar^  in  two  quarts  of  (harp  lye  for  an  hour,  and  in  it  foak  the 
thread  for  three  hours ;  keeping  it  hot  all  the  while. 

Then  dye  it  yellow. 

Put  into  the  kettle  eight  pound  of  broom  one  pound  of  corn 
marigold  flowers,  half  a  pound  of  crab-tree-bark^  that  looks  yel- 
low and  ripe ;  and  fuperadd  two  quarts  of  iharp  lye^  when  thefe 
have  boil'd  half  an  hour,  then  dye  the  thread  in  the  liquor  as 
deep  a  yellow  as  poflible ;  but  if  you  can  procure  Spanijh  yellow^ 
an  addition  of  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  it  will  heighten  the 
dye,  and  render  it  more  lafting ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembred, 
that  all  yellows  that  are  defign'd  to  be  dyed  Green^  mufl  be  as 
deep  as  poflibly  they  can  be. 

After  this  turn  it  GREEN  with  BLUE  dye. 

There  are  in  this  as  in  the  foregoing  receipt,  four  operations 
in  dying  a  good  Green^  that  you  may  make  it  cither  a  light  or 
^  dark  Green  at  pleafure :  for  firft| 

You 
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Yaa  mty  Um  the  diread  with  vMd,  or  elfe  wiA  huli^^  be- 
ing £rft  thrown  into  the  albm  M$,  and  ifterwirds  into  the 
yMWf  and  you  will  have  a  hfting  Gram.  So  tliat  Gnem  it  to 
be  dyed  femal  wayi. 

Jtutber  gran  fir  thread. 

Fjrft  fill  the  kettle  with  fliarpe  fyij  and  then  throw  in  a  bus- 
dk  otbrmmi  boif  them  very  well^  and  then  pour  oflT the  liouor 
into  a  Yaty  and  for  every  pound  and  half  of  thready  allow  half 
an  ounce  of  virdignafg^  and  half  an  ounce  of  aOmm ;  put  thefe 
into  a  quart  of  ^,  in  which  brown  hrajllwood  has  bem  bcxl'd ; 
fiir them  together  and  pour  them  into  the  ham  water;  and  in 
this  mixt  liquor,  lay  the  tlvead  io  foak  for  one  tEMst^  and  you 
wiU  find  it  well  dyed. 

GREENS/^  SILKS. 

For  every  pound  of  ^  take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  EwBjb 
aBumy  two  ouncei  of  wbiti  wim  tartar  beaten  fmall,  wdve 
them  together  in  hot  water,  then  put  in  the  JIU^  tettine;  it  lie  a 
wholenight,  then  take  it  out  and  dry  it  $  having  done  this,  take 
a  pound  of  tram^  boQ  it  in  a  pail  and  a  bdf  of  water  for  an 
hour  or  better,  then  take  out  the  ImMe  and  throw  it  away,  and 
put  in  half  an  ounce  of  beaten  vird^eaji  ftirring  it  about  with 
aftick;  then  put  in  tlw ^  for  a  quH|v  of  an  hour,  take  it  out 
and  kt  it  lie  till  it  u  opid  ;  then  put  i7't)oe  ounce  of f0^-4lkr, 
ftir  them  about  and  put  in  the  J!U  agaun,  keep  it  there  till 
you' think  it  is  ydbw  enough,  then  rii&  it  out  and  let  it  diyi 
after  which  put  it  into  the  blue  djre  fat  or  copper,  and  let  it  re- 
main there  till  it  becomes  Green  and  dark  enough ;  then  take 
it  out  and  you  will  have  a  good  Green^  to  be  beaten  and  dry'd. 

You  may  let  it  lie  a  longer  or  leis  while  in  the  dye  according 
as  you.  would  have  the  Green  lighter  or  darker ;  for  at  firfl  you 
wiU  have  but  a  faint  Green. 

Grafs  GREEN. 

Firft  dye  your  filk  a  pretty  deep  ftraw  colour,  rinfe  it  clean 
and  wring  it  clofe  together  with  fticlcs;  and  then  put  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  handfuls  of  skains  into  the  blue  dye  copper ; 
though  you  muit  take  care  that  the  ftrength  of  the  dye  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  quantity  of  filk ;  and  that  you  do  not  put  in  too 
many  skains  at  once. 

When  it  has  boii'd  enough  take  the  kettle  oflT,  and  let  it 
{land  fox^an  hour;  after  which  time  you  may  work  it  again, 
and  do  the  fame  every  hour,  allowing  the  fame  interval ;  but 
you  muft  be  very  careful  that  one  handful  does  not  lie  bnger  in 
than  another,  and  when  it  is  taken  out  of  the  copper,  let  it  be 
very  well  cool'd,  lins'd  and  ftrongly  wrung  vrith  flicks,  and  af- 
terwards dry'd. 
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To  dyi  parrot  or  parroquit  GREEN. 
This  being  fomettung  lighter  than  the  other,    muft  be  boird 
in  weaker  fuds  than  the  other,    and  as  foon  as  it  is  dyed,   muft 
be  wrung  and  dry'd  as  the  other. 

To  dye  green  finch  or  canary  bird  GREEN. 
This  muft  be  dyed  as  the  Green ;    but  you  ought  to  add  a 
little  Provence  wood  to  the  laft  fuds,    according  to  the  quantity 
of  the  filk ;    after  which  it  muft  be  boil'd  in  the  blue  copper, 
wrung  out.  and  rmfed. 

To  dye  olive  GREEN. 
Thb  alfo  muft  be  dyed  as  the  Green^  only  the  laft  fuds  muft 
be  enoourag'd  with  a  little  Provence  wood  fuds,    till  it  is  deep 
enoughs  then  wring  it  out,  Cffr.  as  above. 

To  dye  a  celadon  or  celandine  GREEN. 
This  colour  being  very  light  and  bright,    muft  be  dyed  as 
the  Tea  Green^  and  boil'd  in  weak  fuds,   and  managed  as  the 
Greeny  and  dry'd. 

To  dye  a  fea  GREEN. 
This  colour  alfo  being  very  light,   muft  be  perform'd  as  the 
lemon  colour,  and  thrown  into  blue  fuds^  then  wrung  out  ahd 
dry'd. 

Another  fea  GREEN. 
For  every  pound  of  filk  take  three  ounces  of  verde^ 
greafe  pounded  fmall,  put  it  into  good  wine  or  (harp  vinegar 
to  diflblve,  let  it  lie  a  whole  night  in  it,  in  the  morning  fet 
it  over  the  fire  and  make  it  hot,  ftirring  it  about  with  a  ftick; 
and  then  put  in  the  filk,  (but  take  care  not  to  let  it  boil)  and 
let  it  remain  two  hours,  or  one,  or  half  an  hour  according  as 
you  would  have  the  colour  a  deep,  middling  or  light  Green ;  then 
put  fome  boiling  hdlf  water  into  a  bx  or  tub,  to  which  add  half 
an  ounce  or  an  o«nce  of  foap,  and  make  a  lather ;  when  it 
froths  it  is  ready ;  then  hand  the  filks  in  it,  let  them  drop  after- 
wards, and  rinfe  them  in  river  water,  beat  them  very  well,  and 
dry  them. 

JOHN  GREENHILL,  was  a  gentleman  defcended  from  a 
good  family  in  Salisbury  where  he  was  born,  he  was  difciple  to 
Sir  Peter  Lely^  whofe  manner  in  a  (hort  time  he  fuccefsfully  imi- 
tated, and  became  a  great  proficient  in  crayon  draught  as  he  af- 
terwards did  in  painting;  he  failed  very  little  of  his  mafier's  ex- 
cellencies, who  firft  neglefted,  and  then  became  jealous  of  him 
as  a  dangerous  rival ;  for  he  never  let  him  fee  him  paint  but  once, 
and  that  was  by  ftratagem.  Mr.  Greenhill  had  long  had  a  defire 
to  fee  Sir  Peter  manage  his  pencil,  but  fo  (hy  was  that  great  ar- 
tift  of  revealing  his  myftery,  that  he  would  never  lend  him  the 
leaft  afliftance  all  the  while  he  was  with  him ;  which  made  Mr. 
Greenhill  after  he  Aad  left  bim,  have  recourfe  to  a  wile  to  pro- 
cure 
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Cure  that  which  he  muft  have  otherwife  defpaired  of.  He  pro- 
cured Sir  Peter  to  paint  his  wife's  pidure,  through  which  means 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  ftand  behind  and  fee  what  he  did ; 
which  being  greatly  to  his  .fatisfaAion  on  a  double  account,  he 
made  his  matter  a  prefent  of  twelve  broad  pieces,  and  fo  took 
the  pi^re  away  with  him,  having  thus  obtained  his  end  ;  he  in 
a  little  time  became  exceeding  famous  for  face  painting ;  infb- 
much,  that  had  he  not  died  young,  England  might  have  boafied 
of  a  painter,  who  according  to  his  beginnings,  could  not  have 
been  much  inferior  to  the  very  heft  of  foreigners. 

GREY  to  dye. 

1.  Siher  Grey  colour.  Take  water  a  fufficient  quantity,  of 
nut-galls  bruis'd  fmall  two  ounces,  tartar  bruis'd  three  ounces, 
b<jil  them,  enter  twenty  yards  of  ftuff  or  cloth,  &f.  handle  and 
b(»il  an  hour  and  half,  cool  it;  then  put  in  copperae  a  fufficient 
qu'iiuity,  enter  your  cloth  again  at  a  boiling  heat,  handkit,  boO 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  fo  cool,  if  you  would  have  it  fiidder, 
put  in  more  copperas* 

2.  To  dye  a  light  Grey  colour.  Take  water  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity, nut-galls  bruis'd  fmall  four  ounces,  white  tartar  bruis'd 
fmall  four  ounces,  make  them  boil ;  then  enter  twenty  jrards 
of  broad  cloth,  and  handle  it,  boiling  an  hour  and  half,  cool 
your  cloth,  and  put  in  copperas  an  ounce  and  half,  ^ter  your 
cloth  again  and  handle  it,  boil  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  cool 
it ;  if  you  would  have  it  fadder,  put  in  more  copperas. 

3.  To  dye  lead  colour.  Take  u;^/^  a  fufficient  quantity,  nut- 
galls  bruis'd  fmall  one  pound,  madder  half  a  pound,  make  them 
boil,  enter  twenty  yards  of  broad  cloth,  boil  an  hour;  take  it 
out  and  cool  it ;  then  add  to  the  liquor  copperas  four  ounces, 
boil  and  put  in  your  doth  again,  handle  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
after,  which  take  it  forth  and  wafh  it. 

4.  To  dye  another  lead  colour.  Take  ivater  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity, nut-galls  bruis'd  fmall  a  pound,  red-wood  ground  two 
ounces,  boil  all  together,  enter  twenty  yards  of  broad  cloth,  and 
handle  it,  and  boil  it  an  hour  and  half,  take  up  your  cloth  and 
cool  it ;  after  which  put  in  copperas  eight  ounces,  enter  your 
cloth  again  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  handle  it  and  let  it  boil  half  an 
hour,  and  cool  it,  if  you  would  ufe  more  copperas  \  Note,  that 
the  quantity  that  dyes  twenty  yards  of  broad  cloth,  will  dye  forty 
yards  offtiifF. 

5.  To  make  a  fair  rujfet  colour.  Take  water  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity, Brafil  ground  one  ounce,  boil  it  an  hour,  grains  in  pow- 
der halt  an  ounce,  boil  and  enter  your  wool,  yarn,  cloth,  £s^f, 
boil  an  hour,  cool  and  add  copperas  fgur  ounces,  enter  your  mat* 

tcr  again,  boil  and  cool,  ^c. 

(?,  Another 
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(•  Another  rujfet  colmr.  Take  water  a  fuffident  quantity 
BraJU  in  powder,  red-wood^  of  each  half  a  pound,  nut-galls  two 
ounces,  eefferas  four  ounces,  mix  and  boil  an  hour,  enter  the 
matter  jrou  would  die ;  let  it  lie  twenty  four  hours. 

7  7oijea  dark  GREY.  For  every  pound  of  woollen  ware, 
ufe  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  copperas^  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
ircfwn  woody  (or  walnut-tree  wood). 

Tofini/b  it.  Take  two  ounces  of  krown-wood^  and  half  aq 
•unce  of  copperas. 

AJiher  GREY. 
Boil  the  goods  with  two  ounces  of  allum^  and  two  ounces  of 
fot-^tfliesy  for  every  two  pound  of  woollen  s    which  let  lye  in  it 
one  whole  night,  and  then  boil  it. 

Tbentofinijh  it.  Diflblve  two  aanccs  of  fal  armoniacky  two 
ounces  of  Btbarge  offilver^  two  ounces  of  bright  yj^/,  a  dram  of 
cryfial  of  tartar^  toother  for  one  night ;  boil  them  an  hour,  and 
va&  the  woollen  ftim  through  it. 

To  djeft^s,  &c  a  LAVENDER  GREY. 
Heat  a  prqper  quantity  of  clean  rain  water  in  a  kettle,  and 
lor  every  pound  of  ftuff,  take  an  ounce  of  blue  lac  beaten  fmall, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  pounded  galls^  and  the  fame  quantity  of  v/- 
/r/W;  boil  them  together,  and  put  in  the  ftuffi,  and  boU  them  for 
half  an  hour. 

This  dye  is  proper  for  flight  ware,  as  ftockings  and  coar(e 
fluffi;  but  not  for  the  better  fort. 

To  dyejilk  a  good  GREY. 
This  you  may  prepare  as  the  tawney  dye,  and  after  you 
Iiave  wrung  out,  rinfed  and  beaten  it,  if  it  be  browned,  it  becomes 
a  good  Gnj. 

To  make  fin  a  brim/tone  WHITE. 
Boil  the  filk  as  for  pearl  colour,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  blue 
fyoj  and  for  every  pound  of  filk,  add  fix  ounces  of  foap ;  rinfe 
the  filk  in  it,  wring  it  very  well  out  of  the  dye,  and  hang  it 
upon  vety  white  poles,  and  after  that  in  a  clofe  room,  fetting  a 
(hovel  or  pot  of  fire  under  it ;  upon  which  firew  brimftone^  (nut 
the  room  clofe,  and  the  next  morning  dry  it  in  the  air. 

GRIEF  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  a  man  naked,  mana- 
des  upon  his  hands,  and  fetters  on  his  feet,  encompafTed  with 
a  (eiqpBnt  gnawing  his  left  fide,  and  he  feeming  to  be  very  me- 
lancholy. 

The  fetters  denote  the  intellcfts  that  difcourfe  and  produce 

irreeular  efFe£b,  being  ftraitned  by  perplexity,  and  cannot  attend 

to  their  ^Ictuftomed  operations ;    the  ferpent  fignifies  misfortunes 

and  evils,  which  occafion  deftru^ion,  which  is  the  chief  caufc 

of  Grief 

GRINDING 
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GRINDING  Glafs  for  looking  glafies^  tic.  is  perforni'd  af- 
ter the  following  manner. 

In  the  new  method  of  working  larg^  plates  of  Glafs  for  look* 
ing  glades,  &r.  by  moulding,  and  as  it  were  cafting  them  fiime- 
what  after  the  manner  of  metab,  that  you  will  nnd  under  the 
article  GLASS.  The  furface  being  left  rough,  it  remains  to  be 
ground  and  polifliM. 

In  order  to  this,  the  plate  Of  Glafs  is  laid  horitontally  on  a 
large  ftone  in  the  manner  of  a  table,  and  to  fccure  it  the  better 
plaftered  down  with  plafier  of  Parisy  &c.  that  the  dibrt  of  the 
workman  or  of  the  ms&chine  us'd  in  grinding,  may  not  difpbce 
or  loofen  it.  This  ftone  table  is  fuftainM  by  a  wooden  fiame^ 
the  bottom  or  bafe  of  the  Grinding  machine  is  another  rougfi 
Glafs^  about  half  the  fize  of  the  Glafs  defignM  prindpaUy  Co  be 
.'ground  s  on  this  upper  Glafs  is  a  plank  of  wood  cemented  to  it, 
and  upon  this  are  fet  weights  to  promote  the  triture  or  vrearmg 
-off  the  furface  of  the  rough  caft  Clafs. 

This  table  or  plank  is  fometimes  fiifienod  to  a  wheel,  which 
gives  it, a  motion. 

This  wheel,  which  is  at  leaft  five  or  fix  inches  diameter,  is 
made  of  a  very  hard  but  light  wood,  and  is  wrought  by  two 
workmen  placed  againft  each  other,  who  pufh  and  pull  it  alter- 
nately i  and  fometimes  when  the  work  requires  it,  turn  it  round. 

By  fiich  means,  a  conftant  mutual  attrition  is  produced  between 
the  two  glafles ;  which  is  affifted  by  water  and  iands  of  feveral 
kinds,  which  is  caus'd  to  pafs  between  them ;  fand  being  ap- 
ply'd  ftill  finer  and  finer,  as  the  Grinding  advances,  and  at  lift 
i?ncry  is  us'd. 

As  the  upper  or  incumbent  Glafs  polifhes  and  grows  finootb, 
it  is  (hiftcd  from  time  to  time,  and  others  put  in  its  place. 

But  only  the  largeft  fize  glafles  are  thus  wrought  with  a 
wheel  or  machine,  the  middling  and  fmaller  forts  being  wrought 
by  the  hand. 

GROSSNESS  is  reprefented  in  painting,  by  a  gro(s  corpulent 
woman,  holding  an  olive  branch  in  her  right  hand  bearing  fruit 
without  leaves,  in  her  left  a  crab. 

The  olive  branch  denotes  fatnefs ;  the  crab  as  much  fubjefl 
to  fatnefs,  where  the  moon  increafes  either  from  the  partiailar 
quality  of  the  moon,  or  elfe  becaufe  when  it  is  full  mooft;  the 
crab  has  by  the  light  a  fairer  opportunity  to  procure  its  foOd. 

GROUNDS  for  a  LIMNING  or  painting  after  the  life. 

The  Ground  behind  a  pidure  in  miniature,  CsTc.  is  com- 
monly blue  or  crimfon^  imitating  a  curtain  oi  fattin  or  velvety 
if  it  be  to  be  blue^  you  muft  lay  it  on  as  folbws;  wafh  bid 
till  it  is  very  pure  and  clear,  and  temper  a  quantity  in  a  ibell 
fuffioknt  for  your  Ground^  and  let  it  be  thoroughly  moift  ^ 

well 
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^li  bound  With  gum.  Then  with  a  fmall  pencil  go  about  V9i(k 
the  fime  colour,  the  pourfiUy  that  is  the  utmoft  ftroke  and  am* 
\Xbnt  fuperfides  of  the  pidure ;  having  done  this,  take  a  larger 
pencil,  and  therewith  wafh  over  fometbing  carefully  the  whole 
Ground  that  you  defign  to  cover  with  a  blue^  fomewhat  thin 
and  waterifh,  and  then  with  a  pretty  large  pencil  full  of  colour 
and  flowing  lay  over  that  place  with  a  thick  and  fubftandat 
body  of  colour,  which  you  had  only  wafh'd  over  before;  in  the 
doing  of  this  you  muft  be  very  quick,  keeping  the  colour  moift 
that  you  have  laid,  not  fuflfering  any  part  to  dry  till  you  have 
covered  the  whole.     See  SATTIN  and  VELVET. 

If  you  would  have  your  Ground  a  crimfon  like  fattin,  then 
trace  out  where  and  in  what  places  you  will  have  thefe  ftrong 
aind  hard  lights  and  reflexions  to  &11,  which  are  feen  in  fattin 
or  Vihety  with  Indian  lake  ;  there  lay  your  lights  with  a  laii 
that  is  thin  and  waterifli,  and  while  it  is  yet  wet,  lay  the  deep* 
ening  and  hard  ftrong  ihadows  with  a  ftronger  and  darker 
colour  of  laki  thick  ground  ;  clofe  by  the  other  lights.  The 
beft  way  for  ioiitation  is  to  have  a  piece  of  fattin  before  you  to 
ftnitate. 

GROUP,  [in  painting  zni  fculpture]  is  an  afllehiblag^  or  knot 
of  two  or  more  figures  of  men,  beafts,  fruits  or  the  like,  which 
hive  f(Ane  sipparent  relation  to  each  other. 

In  a  good  painting  it  is  necefliary,  that  all  the  figures  be  di- 
vided into  two  or  three  Groups  or  feparate  coIle£tions. 

Thus  they  (ay,  fuch  a  thing  makes  a  Group  with  fuch  and 
fuch  othera  of  diflferent  nature  a(nd  kind. 

A  Group  has  fomewhat  in  it  of  the  nature  of  a  fyniphoAy  or 
concert  of  voices ;  as  in  the  one  the  voices  muft  fufbun  each 
other,  in  order  to  fill  the  ear  with  an  agreeable  harmony  from 
the  whole;  whence  if  any  part  were  toceafe,  fomething  would 
nece(2arily  be  mifs'd  ;  fo  In  Groups^  if  the  parts  or  figures  be 
hot  well  balanc'dj  fomething  will  be  found  difagreeable. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Groups^  or  two  manners  of  confider* 
ing  Groups^  with  refpe^l  to  the  deftgn  and  to  the  clair  obfcuni 
The  firft  is  common  both  to  works  of  painting  and  thofe  oMculp<* 
ture. 

droups  with  refpeft  to  the  deftgn  are  ^mbinations  of  divers 
figures,  which  bear  a  relation  to  each  other,  either  upon  the  ac- 
couht  of  the  aSiion  or  of  their  proximity  or  of  the  effeft  they  have. 
Thefe  we  conceive,  in  fome  mcafure,  as  reprefcnting  fo  many 
difierent  fubjeds,  or  at  leaft  fo  many  diftind  parts  or  member! 
of  one  greater  fubjed.    See  DESIGN. 

Groups  with  refpeA  to  the  clair  obfcure^  are  bodies  of  figures, 
firherein  the  light)  and  ibadows  are  diSus'd  in  fuch  manner. 

Vol.  L  Mm  that 
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that  they  ftrike  the  eye  together,  and  naturally  lead'  it  to  conflder 
them  in  one  view. 

M  MATTHEW  GRUNEWALD,  fimam'd  of  if 
chaffemberg^  painter  and  cngravri^,  after  the  manner 
of  Albert  Durery  us*d  this  mark.  He  liv'd'  in  the 
year  i  5 1  o. 


% 


LEONARD  GUALTIER,  lisM  thb  mark. 


G.  S.  F.  ftands  for  Gio  or  (John)  Sirani  Fecit, 

GtTIL.  Baurn^  164.   ftands  for  WtUiam  Baury    painter  to 

the  Emperor. 

GUM,  a  vegetable  juice,    that  exfudes  through  the  pores  of 

certain  plants,  and  there  hardening  into  »  tenacious  tran/parent 

mafs. 

Gum  is  properly  one  of  the  juices  of  the  bark,  it  is  drawn 
l^ience  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  in  the  form  of  a  glutinous  hu- 
niour ;  and  is  by  the  fame  caufe  afterwards  infptilated,  concofi- 
ed  and  rendred  tenacious. 

The  ehara£ter  by  which  Gums  are  diftinguidi'd  from  refins^ 
txA  other  vegetable  juices,  is  that  they  are  diilbluble  in  water, 
and  at  the  fame  time  inflammable  by  fire. 

in  the  general,  they  are  more  vifcid  and  lefs  friable,  and  ge« 
Derally  difoluble  in  any  aqueous  menftruum  ;  whereas  rejins  are 
more  folphureous,  and  require  a  fpirituous  diflbivent. 

Guiks  aredifierent  according  to  the  different  trees,  roots,  &f. 
cMit  of  which  they  ouze ;  they  are  by  fome  authors  diftinguifli'd 
into  aqueous  and  reftncuj  Gums.  The  firft  are  fuch  as  are  ^\{' 
folvable  in  wine,  water  and  the  like  fluids ;  the  fecond  are  thofe 
only  diflblvable  in  oih 

There  are  various  forts  of  Gums  of  which  I  (hall  here  mention 
only  the  chief,  as 

Gum  AnimaX  IS  a  rcfmous  juice,  ouzing  from  a  tree,    which 

Gum  Animi  3  is  by  the  Portuguefe  call'd  courbari,  growing  in 
divers  parts  of  America, 

This  Gum  is  very  hard  and  tranfparcnt,  of  an  agreeable  fmcU 
not  unlike  amber ^  it  neither  diflblves  in  water  nor  oil,  and  confe** 
quently  is  not  properly  accounted  a  Gum, 

Inftead  of  this  Guin  copal  is  frequently  fubftituted. 

Gum  Arabic^  is  the  juice  of  a  little  tree  growing  in  Egypt. 

It  is  very  tranfpaTent  and  glutinous  upon  the  tongue,  almoft 
infipid  to  the  tafte,  and  twifted  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  a  worm. 

Gum  Gutta     T  is  a  rcfmous  Gum  brought  from  the  kingdom 

Gutta  Gamba  >of  Siam^  &c.  in  large  pieces  fafhionM  not  un- 

Cambofhe        j  like  faufages,  hard,  brittle  and  very  yellow. 

.   ft 
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Tt  ouxes  from  inclfidns  made  in  a  prickly  kind  o^Jbrub, '  dimW 
lug  up  the  neighbouring  trees. 

It  ferves  to  make  a  yellow  colour  for  painting  in  miniature. 

Gum  Senegal  is  the  Gum  ordinarily  fold  by  druggifts  for  Guni 
Arabic^  which  it  refembles  very  nearly  both  as  to  form  and  vir« 
tue. 

It  is  tither  white  bordering  on  the  yellow,  or  of  a  deep  am^ 
iercoloar^  tranfparent,  CsTr.  itouzedoutofaprickly  fbrub,  com-* 
mon  enough  in  Africa^  and  is  brought  to  us  from  Senegal, 

GUMMO  RESIN? is  a  hardened  juice  of  a  middle  refmi 

GUM  ROSIN  J  being  both  difU)luble  in  aqueous  men^ 
ftruums  like  a  Gum^  and  In  oily  ones,  like  a  reftn. 

Such  are  maftic^  camphire,J}oraxj  &c. 

GUMS.  The  chief  of  all  is  Gum  Arahtc^  that  which  is 
white,  clear  and  brittle;  the  Gum  water  of  it  is  made  thus. 

Take  Gum  Arabicky  bruife  it,  and  tye  it  up  in  a  fine  clean 
linen  cloth ;  then  put  it  in  a  convenient  quantity  of  pure  fpring 
water  in  a  glafs  or  earthen  veflel,  letting  the  Gum  remain  there 
till  it  is  difTolv'd ;  which  being  done,  if  the  water  be  not  ftifiT 
enough,  put  more  Gum  into  the  cloth  i  ^ut  if  too  ftiff,  add  more 
water. 

Of  which  Gum  abater  have  two  forts  by  you,  the  one  ftrong 
and  the  other  weak;  of  which  you  may  make  a  third  at  plea'* 
fure. 

But  if  Gum  Arabick  is  not  to  be  had,  ufe  the  following  prepara- 
tion of  Iheep's  leather  or  parchment. 

Take  the  fhreds  of  white  iheep  skins,  (which  are  to  be  had 
at  the  glovers)  or  elfe  cuttings  of  parchment  one  pound,  of  con- 
duit or  running  water  two  quarts;  boil  it  to  a  thin  gelly^ 
then  ftrain  it  whilft  hot  through  a  fine  ftrainer,  and  fo  ufe  it. 

Gum  lake  is  made  with  whites  of  eggs^  beaten  and  ftrain'd 
a  pint,  bmefy  Gum,  Hedera^  of  each  two  drams,*  ftrong  wort 
four  fpoonfuls,  liiix  them  and  ftrain  them  with  a  piece  of  (ponge^ 
till  they  run  like  a  clear  oil,  which  keep  in  a  clean  veflel,  till  ic 
grows  hard. 

This  Gurh  will  diflblve  in  water  like  Gum  Arabicky  it  is  H 
good  ordinary  varnifh  for  pictures. 

Gum  Hedera  7  it  is  gotten  out  of  Ivy ^   by  cutting  with  an  ax 

Gum  of  Ivy  j  a  great  branch  thereof  climbing  upon  an  oaken 
tree,  and  bruifing  the  ends  of  it  with  the  head  of  the  ax ;  at  a 
month^s  end  or  thertaboiuts,  you  may  take  from  it  a  very  clear, 
and  pure  fine  Gum^  like  oil. 

.  This  is  good  to  put  into  gold  ftze^  and  othej^  colouifs  for 
Ihefe  three  reafons. 

I.  It  abates  the  ill  fcent  of  the^z^. 

9«  ii  will  prevent  bi^bles  in  goldftze^  and  other  colours. 

M  m  a  3.  Laflly, 
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3.  Laftly,  it  takes  away  the  fat  and  clamminels  of  coloun/ 

Gum  Ammmiacum  b  a  foreign  Gum,  and  ought  to  &e  bought 
^ain'd.     Grind  it  very  fine  with  juice  of  garlicky  and  a  little 
^Cum  Arablck  watery  fo  that  it  may  not  be  too  thick  >  but  that  j 
you  may  write  with  it  what  you  will.  j 

When  you  ufe  it,  draw  what  you  will  with  it,  and  let  it  ixj^  / 
and  when  you  gild  upon   it»    cut    your  gold  or  fiher  to  tk  « 
jfafliion  you  have  drawn  with  the^z^  or  gum ;  then  breathe  upv  I 
theySz/,  and  lay  the  gold  upon  it,  gently  taken  up,  which  prefi 
down  hard  with  a  piece  of  wool,  and  then  let  it  be  welldry'd; 
.when  it  is  dry'd,  ftrike  off  the  loofe  gold  with  a  fine  cloth ;  and  b 
what  was  drawn  will  be  fairly  gild^,  if  it  were  as  fine  as  a  hait 
It  is  caird  gold  ammoniack. 

G.  V.  S.  G.  fignifies,  Fan  Schandel  Fccity  and  V.  V.  But 
iuvcch  inv» 
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HAl]^,  tto  paiint  in  miniaturej  lay  on  ti/lre^  oier^  white  and 
a  little  vermilion^  but  when  it  is  dark,  you  muft  ufe  blad 
inftead  of  oker  -,  and  then  (hade  with  the  fame  Biixture,  diroi- 
Jiifhing  from  the  white  and  finifh  with  the  bi/lre  alone,  or  mix'd  ^ 
with  oker  or  blacky  by  fine  thin  ftrokes,  very  near  to  each  otboi 
.waving  and  curling  them,  according  to  the  turn  of  the  Hair. 

You  muft  alfo  refrcOi  the  lights  with  fine  turns  of  oker  or 
§rpimentj  or  white  and  a  little  vermilion ;  after  which  blend  away 
the  lights  into  thefhades,  working  fomctime^  with  irown,  fome- 
times  with  pale. 

As  for  the  Hal?'s  upon  and  round  the  fore-head,  through 
which  the  fleih  is  feen,  they  muft  be  coloured-with  the  colour 
of  ilefh,  fhading  and  working  beneath,  as  if  you  defign'd  there 
ihould  be  none ;  then  (hape  them  and  finifh  them  with  bijlrif 
and  refiefti  the  lights  as  you  did  the  reft. 

HAIR  of  women  and  children  is  coloured  with  fimple  brown 
fikeTf  and  heightened  with  maJlicote\  the  Tame  in  the  i/ia/r  of  \ 
men,  only  making  it  fadder  or  lighter  as  the  life  requires. 

Hair  which  is  black  may  be  coloured  vi'iihfoot^  or  lamp  blactf 
but  it  will  abide  no  heightening. 

Children's  Hair  is  fometlmes  laid  with  brown  oker,  and  white f 
and  heightened  with  the  fame ;  and  fometimes  with  allum. 

Sometimes  alfo  it  is  4pne  with  light  oker,  and  deepened  with 
trown  oker,  and  heightened  with  majlicote  fimple. 

Old  women's  Hair  is  coloured  with  brown  oker  and  blacky 
heightened  with  brown  oker  and  white, 

GREY 
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'  GREY  HAIRS  are  cdoured  with  w&V^,  blaci  and  Hjlre; 
and  finiflf  d  with  the  laine  mixture,  but  ftronger,  heightening 
the  h'ghts  with  a  very  pale  blue  and  whin. 

But  the  matter  of  the  greateft  importance  is  to  foften  the 
work,  to  run  the  tints  into  one  another,  as  well  as  the  Hair  oil 
and  about  the  face  into  the  flcfh,  taking  efpecial  care  that  you 
work  not  dry  or  hard,    and  that  the  out-lines  of  the  flefli  be 

not  cur. 

You  muft  accuftom  your  felf  to  mix  with  whlte^  but  juft  as 
you  want  more  or  lefs  of  it ;  for  the  fecond  colouring  muft  be 
always  a  little  deeper  than  your  firft,   except  it  be  for  foften- 

log- 

The  various  colourings  may  be  eafily  produc*d  by  taking  more 
or  le(s  r^d^  blue^  yellow  or  bijirey  whether  for  the  firft  colouring 
or  for  finUhing. 

The  colouring  for  women  (hould  be  bkiifh,  for  children  a  lit- 
tle red,  both  frem  and  gay  4  and  for  the  men  it  &ould  incline 
to  yelliw. 

Of  dying  Hair  colour^, 

I.  To  dye  Hair  colours,  l\ke  water  a  fufficlent  quantity, 
ailum  three  pounds,  with  which  allum  twenty  yards  of  broad 
cloth ;  and  after  which  make  it  of  a  bright  yellow  with  fujiick. 
Then  take  water  a  fufficient  quantity,  nut-galls  in  powder  two 
^pounds,  madder  in  powder  four  ounces,  let  it  boil  an  hour ;  then 
take  k  out  and  cool  it ;  after  which  put  in  copperas  eight  ounces 
making  it  boil)  put  in  your  cloth,  handle  it  well  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  take  it  out  and  cool  it,  if  it  is  not  fad  enough ;  put 
it  in  again,  for  the  oftener  you  take  it  out  and  put  it  in,  the 
ladder  it  will  be. 

a.  Another  Hair  colour.  Take  water  a  fufficient  quantity, 
allum  three  pounds,  enter  twenty  yards  of  broad  cloth,  boil  it 
three  hours ;  take  it  out  and  wafli  it  well,  and  make  it  a  bright 
yellow.  Take  nut-galls  eight  ounces,  madder  four  ounces  made 
'  fmall,  put  them  in^our  cauldron  and  let  them  boil ;  enter  your 
cloth  and  handle  it  well,  boil  one  hour,  then  take  it  out  and 
cool  it ;  add  to  the  former  things  copperas  eight  ounces,  let  it 
boilf  {>ut  in  your  cloth  again,  handle  it  well,  and  repeat  this 
work  till  it  is  fad  enough. 

3.  J  Hair  or  cloth  colour.  Take  water  a  fufficient  quantity, 
crujt  madder^  nut-galls^,  fumachj  red-wood  ground,  of  each  a 
pound,  boil  them,  enter  twenty  yards  of  broad  cloth,  boil  an 
hour,  iadden  with  copperas  fix  ounces. 

4.  Another  Hair  colour.  Take  water  a  fufficient  quantity, 
nut'gails  eight  oiuyoes,  fujiick  one  pound,  madder  four  ounces, 
red-wood  two  ounces,  make  them  boil,  enter  twenty  yards  of 
;fiu^  iic^  and  boil  two  hours,  cool  your  cloth>  and  put  in  cop- 

Mm?  pera^ 


*#rtf'  four  ounees;  enter  jkp^!^  ^^uo,  toodJe  and  (nnI  it  a 
quaiterofanbour.  tbencof^/^  put  ja  more  ^ijl^^mrx^  if  jw 
Urould  have  it  fiulder* 

5.  Arntber  Htdr  cdmar.  Tut  wiler  a  fuffident  quantkf, 
fiffiick  ek^t  ounces,  nut-galls  bniisU  (mail  fix  ounoc^  r^i^-vwil 
ground  four  ounces,  make  them  boil;  then  enter  your  dodi, 
&c.  and  boil  two  houn  and  a  half,  afterwards  cool  and  &dddi 
it  with  coppiras eight  ounc^  This  wiUferve  for  twdv^ poundi 
of  wool,  yam,  cbtb,  tsfei 

AtutbiTt 

There  are  tovpnX  different  (hades  of  this  colour. 

Some  do  it  with  alder-barkj  Walmt-JbiUs^  grwMoi  cbifh 
(otherwifc  they  crumble  like  ddt.) 

They  ufe  for  the  firft  fuds  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  afioii, 
and  one  pound  of  tarta^',  boil  them  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
then  pour  oiFthc  water. 

Others  firft  prepare  the  (hi£  with  galls  and  copptras^  and  djre 
them  red  J  and  ti^n  yellow ;  to  redden  them  they  ufe  feven  pound  o( 
piadder^  and  after  thatpais  them  thro'  the  yellow  copper,  and  after 
that,  through  the  copperas  and  gall  fuds ;  fo  that  whatever  co- 
lours you  would  dye,  either  light  reidifi  or  yellawifij  you  muft 
order  it  according  to  a  pattern  the  workman  is  to  fidlow. 

Aneikir. 

SOOT  dye  or  HAIR  cokur  is  prepared  as  follows:  Firfl  albm 
the  goods  and  dye  them  yellow ;  then  dye  them  to  an  a(h-coloiif 
with  galls^  irowH-wood  and  madder^  then  add  a  little  copperas^ 
and  you  will  have  a  Hair  colour,  -  ' 

Take  notice  that  this  is  proper  for  woollens,  but  not  for  11* 
ncns. 

The  Several  MIXTURES  for  SHADOWING  HAIR. 
I  •  White  and  Roman  oker  for  light  Hair. 
t,  JVhite  and  yellow  okcr  for  lighter  Hair. 

3 .  White  with  rnji  and  Roman  oker. 

4.  Light  pink  with  fea-coal  and  yelloiv  oker. 

5.  Dark  pink  with  ruft  and  Reman  oker, 

6.  Pink  with  the  befl  ruji  and  gall-Jione, 

7.  Florence  pink  with  lake  and  burnt- ivory ^  a  good  (hadow  foX 
Hair  and  face, 

8.  White  with  umber  and  yellow  oker  for  light  Hair. 

9.  The  laft  mixture  with  more  umber  and  cherryjlone-blach 
for  a  deeper  Hair. 

I  o.  Yellow  oker  with  umber  and  cherry-flone-blacky  for  a  ^jri 
Hair, 

1 1 .  The  lall  mixture  with  umUr  and  cherry-Jlone-black^   for 

To 
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To  do  thtTc  things  artificially,  you  may  temper  the  natural 
Gblours  with  your  pencil  upon  your  pallat^  being  firft  placM  in 
order ;  then  wet  your  pencil  in  water,  and  temper  upon  the  co- 
lour you  intend  to  make  ufe  of  firll  in  your  mixture;  then  rub 
your  pencil  on  a  clean  place  of  your  pallat,  leaving  part  of  the 
'Cojour  upon  the  place. 

And  in  the  fame  manner  take  from  as  many  of  ^he  other  as 
>fliall  be.  directed  for  fuch  and  fuch  temperatures  or  mixtures* 
Or  thus^ 

Dip  your  finger  in  water,  and  temper  or  mix  your  colours  as 
you  did  with  your  pencil,  placing  your  colours  fo  mixt  upon 
yourpallat  in  order. 

HANDLING.  By  this  term  is  underftood  the  manner  in 
which  the  colours  are  left  by  the  pencil  upon  the  pi£lure;.as  the 
manner  of  ufing  the  pen^  chalk,  or  pencil  in  a  drawing,  is  the 
handling  of  that  drawing. 

This  confider'd  in  icfelf  abftradedly,  is  only  a  piece  of  me- 
ch^nicks,  and  is  well  or  ill  as  'tis  perform'd  with  a  curious,  ex- 
pert ;  or  heavy,  clumfey  hand  ;  and  that  whether  'tis  fmooch  or 
rough,  or  however  'tis  done ;  for  all  the  manners  of  working 
the  pencil  may  be  well  or  ill  in  their  kind,  and  a  fine  light  hand 
:js  feen  as  much  in  a  rough,  as  in  a  fmooth  manner. 

It  is  delightful  to  fee  a  freedom  and  delicacy  of  hand  in  paint- 
ing, as  in  any  other  piece  of  work ;  it  has  its  merit.  Though 
•to  fay  a  pidlure  is  jultiy  imagin'd,  well  difpofed,  truly  drawr^, 
is  great,  has  grace,  or  the  other  good  qualities  of  a  pidlure, 
and  withal,  that  'tis  finely  handled ;  is  as  if  one  fhould  fay  a  man 
;is  virtuous,  wife,  good  natu^'d^  valiant,  or  the  like,  and  is  alfo 
>handfome. 

But  the  handling  may  be  fuch  as  to  be  not  only  good  abftra6l- 
]y  confider'd,  but  as  being  proper,  and  adding  a  real  advantage 
to  the  pidiure ;  and  then  to  fay  a  picture  has  fuch  and  fuch  good 
properties,  and  is  alfo  well  handled  (in  that  fcnfe)  is  as  to  fay^ 
a  man  is  wife,  virtuous ^nd  the  like,  andii  alfo  handfome,  and 
perfcftly  well  bred. 

.Generally  if  the  charafler  of  the  pi£lure  is  greatnefs,  terrible 
or  favage,  as  battles,  robberies,  witchcrafts,  apparitions,  or  even 
the  portraits  of  men  of  fuch  characElers,  there  ought  to  be  em- 
ploy'd  a  rough  bold  pencil ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  charafter  is 
grace,  beauty,  love,  innocence,  i^c,  a  foftcr  pencil,  and  more 
^nifhing  is  proper. 

'Tis  no  obje£Uon  againfl  a  sketch  if  it  be  left  unfinifh'd,  and 
•with  bold  rough  touches,  though  it  be  little,  and  to  be  fcen  ncar^ 
and  whatfoever  its  chara£ier  be;  for  thus  it  anfwers  its  end, 
;and  the  painter  would  after  that  be  imprudent  to  fpend^  more 
;tia^  ufqn  it.     But  gerierally  fniall  pictures  fhould  be  well  wrought. 

jM  m  4  Jewels^     i 
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.  Tewds,  gpU,  fitver,  and  if  batToevor  hu  a  fmart  ]brig|itiijBis, 
require  bold  rough  tcniches  of  the  pencU  ^  the  I^ 

The  pendl  Siould  be  kft  pretty  much  in  lihen»  fiflts,  an^ 
wbatfoever  has  a  gloffinefs. 

All  large  piaures,  and  whatlbever  is  fisen  at  a  ereat  diftancse, 
fliould  be  rough ;  for  befides  that  'twould  be  a  loS  of  time  to  a 
painter  to  finifii  fiich  things  highly,  fince  diftance  would  hide 
all  that  pains ;  thofe  boM  roughneCbs  give  the  work  a  greater 
force,  aiid  keep  the  tin£b  dijEUnA. 

The  more  remote  any  thing  is  fupposM  to  be,  the  kfi  finifli- 
ing  it  ought  to  have.  I  have  feen  a  fringe  to  a  curtain  in  th^ 
bick-grouiid  of  a  piAure,  which  perhap  was  half  a  (tay  in  paint- 
inff.  but  might  have  been  better  done  in  a  minute. 

There  is  often  a  fpirit  and  beauty  in  a  ^ck,  or  perhaps  an 
accidental  manageinent  of  thp  chalk,  pen,  pencil  or  brufli  in  a 
dravving,  oir  painting,  which  ^ds  impoffible  to  preferve  if  it  be 
more  finilh'd,  at  kaft  'tis  great  odds  but  it  will  be  bft;  'tis  bet- 
ter therefore  to  incur  the  cenfure  of  the  injudicious,  than  to  ha- 
zard the  lofing  fuch  advantages  to  the  pi&ireJ  ^lUs  compar* 
ing  himfelf  with  Protogenes  uud,   perhaps  he  is  equal,   if  not  fu- 

rriof  to  me' in  fome  things,  but  I  am  fure  I  excpl  hiqi  in  this^ 
know  when  to'have  done. 

Flefh  in  pidures  to  be  feen  at  a  common  diftance,  and  efpe- 
cially  portraits,  Ihould  (generally  fpeaking)  be  well  wrought  tip, 
and  then  toucb'd  upon  every  where  in  the  principal  lights  and 
ihadbws,  and  to  pronounce  the  features;  and  this  more  or  lefs^ 
according  to  the  fex,  age,  or  character  of  the  perfon,  avoiding 
narrow  or  long  continued  ftrokes,  as  in  the  eye-lids,  mouth,  l^c. 
and  too  many  (harp  ones ;  this  being  done  by  a  light  hand,  ju- 
dicioufly  gives  a  fpirif,  and  retains  the  foftnefs  of  flefli. 

In  fhort,  the  painter  fliouId  confider  what  manner  oi  Hand- 
ling will  beft  conduce  to  the  end  he  propofes,  the  imitation  of 
nature,  or  the  cxpreffing  thofe  rais'd  ideas  he  has  conceived  of 
poflible  perfcvSiion  in  nature,  and  that  he  ought  to  turn  his  pencil 
to ;  always  rcmcmbriug  that  what  is  fooncli  done  is  beft,  if  'tis 
equally  good  upon  all  other  accounts. 

There  are  two  miftakes  very  common;  one  is,  becaufe  a 
great  many  good  piSurcs  are  very  rough  painted,  people  fancy 
that  it's  a  good  pifture  that  is  fo.  There  is  hold  paintingy  but 
ihtxt  is  alfo  ifnpudcnt  painting.  Others  on  the  contrary  judge 
of  a  pifture  not  by  their  eyes,'  but  by  tlicii'  fingers  ends,  they 
feci  if  it  be  good. 

Thofe  appear  to  know  little  of  the  true  beauties  of  the  art,  that 
thus  fix  upon  the  leaft  confidcrable  circumftance  of  it,  as  if  it 
were  all,  or  the  principal  thing  to  b?  confider'd. 

The 
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T^  iCgilopn^  U  Ithey  are  properly  no  other  than  colour'd 
drawings,  are  bandied  accordingly,  and  extremely  well.  The 
fiefli  is  generally  pretty  much  finifli'd,  and  then  finely  toucb'd 
upon.  There  is  much  hatching  with  the  point  of  a  large  pencil 
upon  a  prepar'd  ground.  The  hair  is  made  with  fuch  a  pencil 
for  the  moft  part. 

l,eonardo  da  Vinci  had  a  wondrous  delicacy  of  hand  in  finifli- 
ing  highly,  buj  Giorgion  and  Correggio  have  efpecially  been  fe. 
mous  for  a  fine,  that  is  a  light,  eafy,  and  delicate  pencil.  You 
fee  a  free  bold  Handling  in  the  works  of  Titian^  Paolo  Veroneje^ 
TintoTittOy  RuhenSy  the  Borgognoney  Sahator  Rofoy  &c.  MaU 
tefe  had  a  very  particular  manner,  he  painted  chiefly  Turkey^ 
work'd  carpets,  and  left  the  pencil  as  rough  as  the  carpet  itfelf, 
and  admirably  well  in  its  kind.  For  works  at  a  great  diflance, 
Lqnfranc  had  a  noble  manner  of  Handling ;  as  particularly  in  the 
cupola  of  ^t.  Andrea  delta  Valle^  which  b  in  Frefcoj  and  where 
the  colours  are  flung  on  with  a  fpunge  inftead  of  a  pencil  or  a 
bruQi ;  not  for  a  whim,  hut  as  moft  proper  to  the  purpofe;  and  an 
eye  (for  example)  appears  not  near,  as  one  rude  fpot,  but  as  it 
ought  at  its  intended  diftance. 

Perhaps  no  man  ever  manag'd  a  pencil  in  all  the  feveral  man* 
nen,  better  than  Van-Dyck. 

Of  drawing  HANDS  and  FEET. 
It  requires  fome  time  to  pradife  drawing  of  Hands  and  Feet^ 
before  you  proceed  to  the  drawing  of  whole  bodies;  becaufe  it 
will  be  too  difficult  to  enter  upon  them,  till  you  have  been  pretty 
well  pra6lis'd  in  the  drawing  the  feveral  limbs  and  parts  of  them, 
efpecially  the  Hands  and  Feet^  which  are  the  moft  difficult  parts 
of  f^e  body  to  draw,  next  to  the  face,  and  by  praSiflng  of  thefc 
you  will  be  able  more  readily  and  eafily  to  attain  the  lefs. 

And  it  is  certainly  moft  commendable  exactly  to  draw  a 
Hqn^y  which  hath  fo  many  varieties  of  pofture  and  a£lion,  which 
will  be  found  very  difficult  to  imitate  in  every  one  of  them,  \ti 
the  fpirit  and  life  of  them,  without  fome  lamenefs,  or  imperfec- 
tion. 

The  a£tion3  and  poftures  of  the  Hand  are  fo  various,  that  no 
certain  rule  can  be  given  for  the  drawing  them ;  but  you  may 
take  this  for  a  general  rule;  that  when  you  iirft  draw  it  with 
charcoal,  you  are  not  to  dra)v  it  perfefStly,  that  is  to  fay,  to 
make  all  the  joints,  or  veins,  or  other  things  to  appear  but  either 
lightly  or  faintly ;  to  touch  out  the  bignefs  of  the  Handy  and 
the  manner  of  turning  it  with  faint  touches,  and  not  with  hard 
ftrokes ;  and  when  you  have  done  that  as  it  fhould  be,  part  the 
fingiers  afunder  or  pk)(e  according  to  your  pattern,  with  the  like 
faint  ftroke ;  then  mark  that  place  where  any  of  the  fingers  ftand 
out  from  others^  and  make  a  faint  refemblance  of  it. 
^    .  '  •     ^      ^  '     When 
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'  *  When  yod  lurve  donetbisy  if  you  find  your  dfsnglitto1)e 
flkht,  proceed  to  draw  it  more  p^Aftlj;  and  malDe  the  bcnd^ 
tog  of  the  jointi,  the  wrift  bone,  and  otber  princval  parts  mm 

Then  in  the  hft  place,  te  ove^  it  i|ain»  and  draw  every  finaU 
iiendii^  or  fwetling  of  the  mig^rs,  and  ma]^  the  nails,  knydda 
and  venis»  fo  many  of  them  as  *p^ett>  ^  efery  tiiif^  dfe 
that  you  can  difcem. 

Obferve  this  fule  in  all  your  drawiligs,  that  before  you  iet 
about  drawiM  your  draught  with. ibck-IiMd  or  other  things,  you 
muft  blow  m  theloofe  duft  of  the  coal  from  your  drawing,  or 
fiuntly  whislc  over  your  drawing  with  a  feather,  that  foyou  may 
leave  it  fo  £unt,  as  butfuft  lo  perceive  your  ftrakesi  and  by  this 
means  you  will  the  better  fee  lx>w  to  draw  it  over  ag^n  with 
Uack'lead^  or  elfe  you  would  not  be  able  lediicem  your  ftrokes. 

As  for  tlie  proportion  of  a  Hani^  you  liive  it  fet  down  in  the 
tdate  (here  inferted)  by  Ikies  and  figurb,  which  ihew  the  equa- 
lities of  proportions  in  a  Hand^  mi  how  many  equal  meafures 
there  are  in  it,  which  it  will  not  be  improper  for  you  to  acquaint 
your  felf  with,  that  you  may  by  tlut  means  know  when  a 
Hani  u  well  proportioned  with  juft  and  equal  diftances. 

But  you  ought  not  to  forget  this,  that  according  as  the  Hani 
turns  one  way  or  other,  the  proportions  muft  be  fore-ihortened, 
according  as  they  appear  to  the  eye;  fo  much  as  the  tfofu/ turns 
away  from  our  ught,  fo  much  it  lofes  of  its  ordinary  proportion, 
and  is  made  to  (horten  to  that  proportion,  that  the  eye  judges 
of  it ;  nay,  fometimes  a  whole  finger,  fometimes  two  or  three, 
er  more  are  loft  to  our  fightj  by  the  turiiing'of  the  Hand  an- 
•ether  way  from  us,  and  fo  they  muft  be  wholly  left  out,  and 
Slot  made. 

The  proportion  of  the  Hand  confifls  of  three  meafures,  of  the 
siofe,  of  which  you  are  to  make  three  equal  prick'd  fquares, 
mark*d  perpendicularly  i,  2,  3,  the  loweft  of  which  iquares  is 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  thereby  to  adjoin  a  half,  making  a 
third  part  unto  that  bafe,  mark'd  alfo  <,  2,  3,  which  is  given  to 
the  ball  of  the  thumb  and  foie-finger  near  to  the  faid  thumb, 
railing  a  prick'd  line  perpendicularly  up  unto  the  top  of  the  right 
handdiVi^t  of  the  fquare,  niark'd  above  with  I,  makinga  ptick'd 
-quill,  within  which  the  fore-finger  is  contain'd,  the  length  and 
top  of  which  exceeds  the  upper  joint  of  the  middle -fingei ;  that 
being  divided  into  three  eqdal  parts,  the  two  equal  joints  or  the 
two  upper  parts  (hall  be  of  equal  height  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
little- finger,  as  appears  in  the  figure  of  the  Handy  reprefented 
at.  B,  and  the  thumb  fhall  not  exceed  the  fccond  or  middle  joint 
pi  th^  fore-fingcn 
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.  Then  tbere  remains  a  f<;Hirth  meafure  for  die  wrift,  which  is 
the  meafure  of  the  nofe,  the  bafe  or  lower  part  of  which  is  di- 
vided into  four  parts,  which  Ihall  ferve  for  Hands  feen  on  the 
fide. 

The  fame  meafures  are  obferv'd,  as  well  in  the  Hand  feen 
without,  as  on  the  back,  mark'd  A. 

To  fore-lhorten  the  Hands^  you  muft  firft  draw  the  perpen* 
dicular  lines  from  the  Hands  feen  flopewife,  or  afide,  mark'd  with 
their  proportions  and  meafures  i,  2, 5, 4,  (See  plate)  upon  which 
the  fun  ihining,  would  fo  caft  them  down  to  the  diagonal  marked 
at  the  end  with  O,  and  then  carry  the  reflection  of  them  levelly, 
from  the  interiedion  of  thofe  perpendicular  lines  in  the  diagonal 
aforefaid,  until  you  come  under  the  place  of  the  fore-fliortened 
Handsy  thereby  to  get  the  ihadow,  from  which  fhadow  you 
muft  perpendicularly  raife  perpendicular  lines,  till  they  meet  and 
interfe£l  level  lines,  drawn  alfo  from  the  firil  Hand  feen  afide^ 
fo  will  the  interfedions  of  the  faid  laft  nam'd  level  lines,  and  raifed 
perpendiculars,  give  the  forelhortened  Hands  A  B  C  D  £,  even  as 
the  e/e  would  fee  the  fideways  or  floping  Hands ;  and  fo  will 
the  workman  fee  the  Hand  fore-fhortened,  by  the  means  of  the 
faid  (hadow. 

HANDS  [in  painting  in  miniature]  and  the  other  nudities 
are  to  be  done  as  the  faces,  obferving  to  make  the  tip  or  end  of 
each  finger  a  little  redder  than  the  reft. 

Your  work  having  been  coloured  and  ftippled,  yoii  muft  go 
over  all  the  feparations  of  the  parts,  with  fine  touches  of  car^ 
mine  and  orpiment  together,  as  well  in  thefliades  as  in  the  lights; 
but  ftronger  in  the  firft,  and  then  handle  them  9way  into  the 
reft  of  the  flefli, 

ADRIAN  HANNEMAN  was  both  a  hiftory  and  face- 
painter,  born  at  the  Hague^  difciple  to  one  Ravtjieyn^  and  came 
to  England  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.  He  was  employed 
for  fome  time  under  Mytens  principal  painter  to  that  King,  and 
continued  here  fixteen  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  went  for  HoU 
land^  and  there  drew  the  Princefs  Dowager  Royal,  his  Highne(s 
the  Prince  of  Orange^  and  all  the  court.  He  alfo  drew  that  piece 
r^prefenting  peace  in  the  States-chamber  at  the  Hagucy  alfo  the 
picture  of  two  ufurers  telling  their  gold,  for  Mynheer  Van 
IVanvoing  \  while  he  was  doing  this  laft  piece,  he  happened  to 
U^ant  money,  whereupon  fending  to  the  perfon  he  was  at  work 
for  to  borrow  fome,  it  was  accordingly  fcnt  him.  When  the 
picture  was  fidifhed,  it  was  carried  home,  dnd  the  price  demand- 
ed paid  for  it ;  but  when  Mynheer  thought  to  have  the  money 
he  had  lent  (having  flip'd  the  opportunity  of  ftopping  it  out  of 
meer  generofity)  he  was  anfwercd,  that  the  gold  that  he  had 
)9orrowcd  was  aJJ  put  into  the  pi^urc  (meaning  that  which  the 
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were  tdling)  aad  chat  he  muft  exped  no  farther  latia&c- 
tioo.    This  painter  died  abroad  about  forty-fix  yean  agow 

HAR.  HMtnius  fig^es  Hilbemui  ofHarUm. 

HARDENING  is  the  aft  of  communicating  a  greater  hardi' 
|k1s  to  a  body  than  it  already  has. 

The  Hardifdng  and  tempering  iron  and  fied,  malm  a  oonfif 
derable  article  in  the  mechanicar  arts. 

There  are  divers  ways  of  eSefiing  it;  as  by  the  hammer, 
quenching  it  when  hot  in  cold  water,  cafe-hardening,  He. 

To  Harden  and  temper  EtigSflf^  FUmift^  and  Smd^  iron, 
they  give  it  a  pretty  high  heat,  then  fuddenly  quench  it  in  wa- 
ter jto  make  it  very  lurd.  Spanjfif  and  Femce  fteel  need  only 
to  have  a  bJood-red  heat,  and  then  be  quenched. 

The. workmen  fometimes  grind  inJigt  and  fallad-^l  together, 
and  rub  the  mixture  upon  it  with  a  woolly  rag  while  it  is 
beating,  and  let  it  cool  of  it  felf. 

If  the  ^eel  be  too  hard  or  brittle  for  an  edge,  fpring,  or 
pointed  inftrument,  it  may  be  taken  down  or  lendensd  fofter, 
thus:  Take  a  piece  of  grind-ftone  or  whet-ftone,  and  rub  hard 
on  the  work,  to  take  the  black  icurf  cS  it,  and  to  brighten  it; 
then  let  it  heat  in  the  fire,  and  as  it  grovirs  hotter,  the  colour 
will  change  by  degrees,  coming  firiib  to  a  light  goldilh  colour, 
then  to  a  darkiih  goldifh  colour,  and  at  kA  to  a  blue  cokur, 
Cbufe  which  of  tbefe  colours  the  work  requires,  and  qyench  it 
iliddenly  in  water. 

Hammer  HARDENING  is  moftly  usM  on  iron  or  fled 
plates,  for  faws,  fprings,  &r. 

Cafe  HARDENING  is  performed  after  the  following  man- 
ner :  Take  cow-horn  or  hoof,  dry  it  well  in  an  oven,  pound  it 
to  powder ;  put  as  much  bay-falt  as  of  this  powder  into  ftale 
urine,  or  white  wine  vinegary  and  mix  them  well  together ;  then 
cover  the  iron  or  fieel  all  over  with  this  mixture,  and  wrap  it 
up  in  loam  or  plate-iron,  fo  that  the  mixture  may  touch  every 
part  of  the  work ;  then  put  it  in  the  fire  and  blow  the  coals  to 
it,  till  the  whole  lump  has  attained  a  blood-red  heat,  but  no 
higher,  and  then  take  it  out  and  quench  it. 

HARMONY  [in  painting.]  Some  mention  a  Harmooyhoih, 
in  the  ordonnance  and  compofitieny  and  in  the  colours  of  a  pic* 
ture. 

In  the  ordonnance  it  fignifies  the  union  or  conne?^ion  between 
the  figures,  with  relation  to  the  fubjedl  of  the  piece. 

In  the  colouring  it  denotes  the  union  or  agreeable  mixture  of 
different  colours. 

HARPOCRATES  (the  God  of  filence)  was  reprefented  by 
the  antients  in  the  form  of  a  young  child,  holding  one  of  his 
fingers  clofe  to  his  lijps^  as  ^  figp  of  taciturnity,    ^ova^  agaia 
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pourtnyed  him  whhout  any  face  at  all,  all  Covered  with  the 
skin  of  a  wolf,  painted  full  of  eyes  and  ears. 

To  intimate  thaty  it  iV  good  to  fee  and  bear  mucbj  but  to  /peak 
little. 

HATCHING!  m  defigning,  engraving,  &c.  fignifies  the 

HACHING  /  making  of  lines  with  a  pen,  pencil,  graver, 
or  the  like,  and  the  interfering  or  going  acrofs  thofe  lines  with 
others  drawn  over  them  another  way. 

The  depths  and  fliadows  of  draughts  are  ufually  form'd  by 
Hatchif^. 

HATCHMENT  is  a  popular  name  for  an  atchievmenty  or 
an'  efcutcheon  over  a  gate,  door,  or  fide  of  an  houfe,  with  tiic 
coat  armour  of  a  perfon  deceafed. 

HATRED  is  an  emotion  of  the  foul,  caus'd  by  the  fpirits, 
y  hich  incite  the  foul  to  defire  a  feparation  from  fuch  obje£b  as 
are  reprefented  as  hurtful  to  it. 

tiatred  is  engendered  out  of  jeahufyj  and  as  Hatred  ^ndjea* 
hufy  are  fo  near  related  to  each  other,  and  their  external  moti- 
ons almoft  alike,  there  is  nothing  to  obferve  of  this  pailion  par* 
^  ticular  or  difierent  from  jealoufy^  for  which  fee  the  plate. 
^  This  paifion  wrinkles  the  forehead,  the  eye-brows  are  funk 
down  and  knit,  and  the  eye-ball  is  half  hid  under  the  eye-brows, 
which  turn  towards  the  obje£l ;  it  fliould  appear  full  of  fire,  as 
well  as  the  white  of  the  eye  and  the  eye-lid ;  the  noftrils  are 
pale,  more  open,  and  more  marked  than  ordinary,  and  drawn 
backwards,  fo  as  to  make  wrinkles  in  the  cheeks ;  the  mouth  is 
fo  fliut  as  to  (hew  that  the  teeth  are  clofed  ;  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  are  drawn  back,  and  very  much  funk  down ;  the  mufcles 
of  the  jaw  appear  funk ;  the  colour  of  the  face  is  partly  enflam'd 
and  partly  yellowifh ;  the  lips  pale  or  livid. 

It  is  obferved,  that  in  Hatred  the  pulfe  is  unequal,  lower, 
and  fometimes  quicker  than  ordinary;  one  feels  heats  mixt  with 
1  know  not  what  fharp  and  pungent  burnings  in  the  breaft, 
and  the  ftomach  ceafes  to  perform  its  flindions. 

JOHN  HAYLES  was  a  good  face-painter,  contemporary 
and  competitor  with  Sir  Peter  Lely^  was  fo  excellent  a  copyift, 
that  many  of  the  portraits  which  he  did  after  Van  Dyck  pafs 
at  this  day  for  originals  of  this  prodigious  man.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1679,  and  lies  buried  in  %x.AfartirC%  church. 

H.  B.  This  mark  was  us'd  by  Ham  Burkmairy  who  en« 
eraved  thirty-fix  hiftorical  pieces  relating  to  the  empire.  Hans 
Mrojanier^  who  iiv'd  in  1538,  and  Horatio  Borgiani  of  Rome, 

H.  BoL  fignifies  Hans  Bol,  i.  e^  John  Bol  in  certain  land* 
(capes. 

H.  C.  fignifies  Hans  Lei/rink  in  certain  plates  of  birds,  and 
paities  of  bunting  in  friezes. 
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The  PROPORTIONS  0/aB^}  f/mn  HEADS. 

The  kngth  from  the  crown  of  the  heid  to  the  fole  of  fSm 
ftot  is  fevea  'times  the  length  of  the  AmC  This  is  a  huge  heady 
and  aQ  the  menben  and  limbs  ate  anfwcnhle  Co  it>  tws.  ftraa^ 
Jhirdf  and  nui'd.    . 

Yet  the  antient  Gndans  painted  only  the  goddefi  Fffla  in 
this  proportion,  it  being  grave  and  matron  like. 

But  this  proportion  maj  be  p?en  Co  anj  other  gdddefi  which 
has  any  kind  or  grave  or  folid  refemMance^  as  alfo  to  the  more 
flay'd  and  antient  fort  of  women,  Co  prophetefles,  Stfylb  and 
ibch  like^  whom  it  would  be  a  great  dverfight  to  draw  in  a  (len- 
der and  delicate  proportion ;  as  aMb  to  draw  a  prophet  in  the 
proportions  of  a  young  man. 

.  To  draw  a  child  Of  fix  beads,  you  muft  divide  the  whole 
length  of  the  body  into  fix  parts,  of  which  the  head  muft  be 
one. 

-  To  draw  a  child  of  five  heads,  the  whole  length  of  the  body 
inufl  be  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which  the  head  mufl  ik 
one. 

To  draw  a  child  of  four  heads,  the  whole  length  of  the  body 
mufl  be  divided  into  four  equal  pUts,  of  which  the  head  muft 
be  one. 

The  proportion  of  a  young  man  of  nine  heads.  Note,  that 
the  proportbn  of  a  flender  young  body  of  nine  heads  h  from  the 
lop  of  the  head  to  the  end  of  the  chin  a  ninth  part  of  the  whole 
length,  and  thence  back  again  to  the  root  of  the  hair  a  tenth  or 
eleventh  part;  this  fpace  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  where- 
of the  firfl  makes  the  forehead,  the  fecond  the  nofe,  the  third 
the  chin;  but.it  muft  be  granted,  that  in  a  face,  which  is  the 
eleventh  part  (by  reafon  of  a  certain  tuft  of  hair,  which  is  ufu^* 
ally  exprefs'd)  the  forehead  becomes  lower  by  a  third  part; 
which  rule  the  antient  Grecians  obferv'd,  as  is  to  be  feen  in  their 
ftatues. 

1  he  proportion  of  a  woman  of  ten  heads  in  length  is  thus 
meafured :  between  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  fole  of  the  foot 
is  ten  times  as  much  as  the  chin,  and  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
thence  to  the  privities  is  half. 

'  The  proportion  of  a  woman  of  nine  heads,  is  from  the  top 
of  the  head  to  Ac  chifiy  a  ninth  part  of  the  length ;  the  face 
may  be  cither  a  teihth  or  eleventh  part,  at  pleafure.  This  be- 
ing divided  into  three  equal  parts,  the  jirft  gives  the  forehead, 
the  fecond  the  nofe,  and  the  third  the  chin.  See  the  article 
FACES. 

To  draw  a  HEAD  in  profile  or  fideways. 

The  manner  to  make  this  had  by  juft  and  fafe  rules,  is 
thus ; 
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l^irft  ibrm  an  equat  triangle,  in  what  pofition  yoir  pfeafir, 
urning  the  triangle  to  make  the  face  upon  one  of  the  three  fides, 
)e  it  which  it  will,  either  upwards  or  downwards,  higher  of 
ower,  dividing  that  fide  into  three  equal  ps^rts,  the  one  to  ferve 
xom  the  lower  part  of  the  bair^  to  the  lower  part  of  the  fire* 
ieaJ;  the  fecond  from  thence  to  the  under  part  of  the  nofirik^ 
the  third  to  the  lower  part  of  the  chin. 

Thefe  three  lines  being  fram'd,  draw  a  fittk  crooked  ftroke 
Rrkh  a  coal  or  chalky  out  of  the  right  line  that  may  reach 
Srom  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  eyt-brow ;  from  whence 
Iraw  away  the  fiope  line,  bending  at  the  end. 

To  place  the  mfr^  either  long,  fihort,  grofs,  or  thin,  as  you 
vrouM  have  it,  ending  that  at  the  fecond  diiiance,  where  the 
noftrils  end ;  then  fubdivide  the  remaining  third  part  iii  the 
midft,  where  the  mouth  fhould  be  plac'd  for  the  parting  of  the 
fiper  and  under  lips  -,  then  frame  the  chifty  having  regard  to  the 
erpendkular  line,  that  it  fall  not  out  of  the  middle  of  the  cbinj 
ijoining  thereto  the  under  chin  down  to  the  iirdat  pit. 

Then  with  the  other  two  dividing  lines,  the  one  from  the 
p  of  the  forehead  downwards  (and  ends  in  the  midft  of  the 
L<Jc-part  of  the  ear)  the  other  proceeds  upwards  from  the  chin^ 
nding  till  that  meet  with  the  fuperior  defcending  line,  whofe 

lerfedion  dire£b  the  car,  that  the  circumference  thereof  ftretch 

t  too  far. 

Thus  take  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  and  defcribe  a 

at  circular  line  about  to  form  with  that  the  roundnefs  of  the 

d  unto  the  nape  of  the  neck,  keeping  the  proportion  that  na- 

5  teaches ;  and  from  thence  dowr.wards  form  the  reft  of  the 
^ch,  obferving  to  make  the  tip  of  the  ear  not  to  exceed  the 
*'Wcr  part  of  the  noJiriU. 

So  you  may  have  the  head  in  what  pofition  you  pleafe,  fa 
^is  abandon  not  the  other  two  lines,  each  concurring  in  their 
'ue  points. 

To  draw  a  HEAD  with  a  fore-right  face. 

To  do  this,  form  a  perfect  oval,  which  divide  in  the  midft 
irith  a  line  the  longeft  way  (/.  e.  a  perpendicular  line)  divide 
this  h'ne  into  three  equal  parts,  allowing  a  fourth  of  one  of  the 
three  parts  for  the  hair  in  the  forehead-,  the  firft  for  the  fore* 
head,  the  other  for  the  chin. 

In  the  midft  of  thefe  the  mouth  is  to  be  formed,  always  tak- 
ng  care  that  the  eyes  be  in  one  line,  and  the  crofs-line  of  the 
ufe  and  tmuth  muft  always  be  correfpondent  to  the  crofs-Iine, 
whttt  the  eyes  are  plac'd  ;  and  the  eyes  muft  be  the  length  of 
me  eye  diftant  from  the  other,  and  their  inward  corners 
niift  be  perpendicularly  over  the  outfide  of  the  noftrils;  but  to 
Mike  tbe  tars  in  a  fore-right  face  proportionable,  they  muft  be 
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vbcb  (otAMkmibf  fi^^hnmug,  hf  wUck  »  hauA  Oat 
the  ejre  docs  not  fee  tbs' fiilUkticndft-df  ft^'-  ^ 
The  propMiM  of  the  JfHftlMf  ti»*«iM^ 
to  the  bottpm  of  the  uoibSh  mA^ben^K  is  to-jehtbe  neck 
with  tbeJttir  ta  fiich  ^rneinnpr  umBj^Jkewafk  ag^eedde  to  the 

:  Make  a  4iratoldiiiighl»  wiA  the^l|ttft  upwilrrfs  or  down- 
wirds,  ei  in  the  loie-righl^he<Vhem4ifc  tnilp^Hb  iiiibi  <he 
finit,  but  thefii  gocacuhrf  fer  if  fhei  herti  fl^  iymrds,-  Ob 
traced  tttciam  and.  divifiens  mdtbe  mM  mkh  Ofmbn^  that  the 
gars  and  90 ;ftU  oeeoiit  •f  Aeiff  lini^poiilib-'  ^''  ' 
JMi^f,  IT  HEIGHTS,  mifNd^'jii^  Qf  iJbetfrAf  FI« 

....  L  -..I  ■  ^ '..  GURE&  '^• 
At  to  tha^minutien  ofigurei^  when^fhofd  on  l%h;  ne  art 
to  take  our  meafiim  in  propotite  Ihr  fiUdbiirart  to  he  raiird  inf 
paintings  whett  thejr  be  fkcM  on  awmnidniyvtegfa,  or  above 
the  clouds  in  the  air.  -  ThO'twonto  iNMhave  «»#  to  ^ve  wSI' 
fender  the  method  extronelf  cafy, «         =^'' 

For  thcfirfl^  1  Appofe  thenutt  A  to  be«z  Aot;  %U(& 
I  fet  off  fevend  times  en  a  felpendicular'B  over  ttebafiSlide  6, 
i2y  18,  fjRr.'diisr  lines  te^the^head  of  the  figure  A'}  then  fit- 
ting one  point  of  thecompafi  at  letier:A,;with  the  othor  cfefcrM 
the  arch  C  D»  and  the  interieAton  that  aich  makes  with  ths 
rays,  are  the  meafures  to  be  given  the  figuiei. 

Thus,  if  you- weoM  iia^  c  %Die  ap(tar  foity-two  loot  h^ 
above  the  fame  bafe*line ;  take  E  D,  which  ciits  the  two  hat 
rays,  and  fet  it  off  to  F,  which  b  forty -two  feet  above  the  fame 
bafeAB. 

If  another  be  required  thirty  feet  high,  you  muft  take  the  dN 
ftance  G  H,  which  cuts  the  rays  30,  36,  and  gives  the  height 
of  the  figure  P,  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

The  main  point  is  the  approaching  or  receding  of  the  line  B, 
which  muft  always  be  the  diflance  between  the  fpedator  and 
fhe  objeft,  v/z.  thirty  feet,  or  thereabouts*  Sec  PLATE, 
fig.  I. 

For  the  fecond  rule ;  inftead  of  the  line  B^  us'd  in  the  ftrft 
figure,  the  divifion  b  made  from  fix  feet  to  fix  on  the  bafe-line 
I T.  The  two  firft  points  i  and  6  are  to  be  drawn  to  the  point 
of  fight  K.  Thus  between  the  two  rays  I K  and  6  K,  you 
have  the  meafure  of  fix  feet^  which  is  the  heighth  to  be  given 
the  figures.  Tlien  from  all  the  other  divifions,  12,  i9,  24,  30; 
&r.  draw  lines  to  the  point  of  diftance  L;  and  in  the  interfec- 
tions  made  by  the  ray  6  K,  draw  little  parallels  to  the  bafe 
line  between  the  rays  I K  and  6  K.  Thefe  parallels  will  give 
the  heights  of  figures  un«qusply  high^  but  atlbe  fiune  Aftance; 
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^hich  may  be  prov'd  by  comparing  the  meafures  of  the  firft  mc- 
hod  with  thofe  of  the  fecond.     See  PLATE,  fig.  i . 

If  it  be  ask'd  how  much  each  figure  is  diminiftied  from  the 
[rft,  which  is  fix  foot  high,  you  need  only  to  take  the  height 
f  the  figure  required  in  your  compafles,  and  fct  it  ofF  on  your 
ittle  fcale  M  in  the  firft  figure,  and  your  queftion  is  folv'd. 

Thus  having  taken  the  height  of  the  figure  B,  and  fet  it  on 
he  fcale  M,  it  gives  four  feet,  which  (hews  that  a  figure  fix 
eet  high,  rais'd  thirty  feet  will  appear  to  be  but  four  feet.  The 
leights  and  diminutions  of  the  reft  are  found  by  the  fame  ope- 
ation,  provided  the  diftance  be  the  fame  with  that  of  thefe.  If 
he  diibnce  be  changed,  the  procefs  muft  begin  anew. 

The  figures  V,  X,  Y,  which  are  in  the  clouds  in  the  fecond 
igure  underneath,  are  of  the  fame  height  and  proportion  as  in 
he  firft  figure.  They  are  onlv  here  added  to  Oiew,  that  tho' 
be  method  be  different,  the  efte£b  are  the  fame. 

What  has  been  faid  as  to  the  heights  anJ  diminutions  of  fi- 
bres on  the  bafe  line  AB  in  the  hrft  method,  and  IT  in  the 
econd,  muft  be  obferved  in  proportion  as  they  are  funk  further 
)ehind ;  and  the  higheft  muft  have  the  fame  relation  to  thofe 
inder  ground  which  are  in  the  fame  line  as  this  F  P  to  that  A. 
Thus  in  the  fecond  rule,  if  over  againft  the  left  figure  N  there 
Ulcere  another  figure  O  placed  on  a  tower  forty-eight  or  fifty  feet 
high,  and  its  magnitude  required,  it  muft  be  put  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  N  has  to  I. 

And  inafmuch  as  the  laft  N  only  contains  two  and  a  half  of 
the  fix  parts  which  I  contains,  this  O  upon  the  tower  muft  only 
bave  two  and  a  half  of  the  fix  parts  in  the  figure  N. 

If  you  would  have  another  figure  R  on  another  tower  forty- 
nght  or  fifty  foot  before  the  figure  Q,  take  two  parts  and  a  half 
3f  the  figure  Q^for  the  height  of  the  figure. 

If  another  were  required  ia  S,  which  is  thirty  feet  high  in  the 
fame  tower,  then  take  four  of  the  fix  parts  of  the  figure  Q^;  that 
is,  four  foot,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  firft  method  between 
the  rays  G  and  H. 

What  renders  this  rule  the  more  valuable  is,  that  all  the  pro- 
portions of  figures  may  be  learn'd  by  heart ;  for  whoever  would 
be  at  the  trouble  of  making  thb  meafure,  where  he  might  add 
more  parts,  they  would  ferve  him  for  ever,  and  he  would  ren- 
der them  fo  fitmiliar,  that  in  a  little  time  he  would  he  able  to 
tell  oiF  hand,  that  if  you  are  at  thirty-five  feet  diftance,  and  the 
figure  fix  feet  or  fix  parts,  high  when  on  the  ground  ;  another 
that  (hall  be  of  the  fame  fize,  will  only  appear  five  foot  and  a 
half,  when  rais'd  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet ;  and  but  five,  if 
rais'd  eighteen  feet;  but  four  and  a  half,  if  twenty- four  feet ; 
but  four,  if  thirty  >  but  three,  if  thirty-fix ;  and  two  and  a  hatf. 
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if  forty-two ;  and  fo  on  by  fix  and  fix  to  any  number  you 
flca'c. 

*To  find  the  HEIGHT  of  remote  figures^  whereof  the  firjl  is  en 

a  mountain  near  the  eye. 
It  is  a  thing  that   gives  a  great  deal  of  fatisfa^ion  to  the 
mind,  when  a  perfon  knows  wha^  he  does ;  on  which  account 
it  is  prefumed  that  the  reader  will  be  well  enough  pleafed  to  have 
the  following  rule. 

When  fuch  figures  are  to  be  made,  determine  the  height  of 
the  fij  ft,  that  is  the  fpace  of  ground  you  would  have  it  rais'd ; 
and  at  that  diftance  put  another  figure  underneath,  of  the  fiime 
height  as  the  fii  (I ;  and  from  the  feet  and  head  thereof,  draw 
lines  to  the  hoiizon,  by  which  you  will  have  the  heighth  of  the 
ct))er  figure  m  the  champagne.     To  explain  Iny  felf. 

The  figure  A  for  example,  which  is  a  top  of  a  mountain, 
is  five  foot  hi<^h,  which  is  the  natural  height ;  and  I  fuppofe 
the  mountain  twenty-five  feet  high.  If  now  a  man  be  rais'd 
twenty  feet,  as  is  the  piece  in  the  middle,  whereon  the  fpedb- 
tor  is  mounted  (who  himfelf  is  fuppos'd  to  be  five  foot  high)  the 
horizon  will  be  twenty-five  foot  high,  as  well  as  the  mountain, 
and  confequently  will  raife  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

Now  to  find  the  height  of  the  little  people  in  the  champagnei 
make  a  figure  twenty-five  foot  lower,  underneath  the  figure  A, 
or  in  fome  other  place,  as  B  C ;  and  from  the  feet  B,  and  the 
head  C,  draw  lines  to  fome  place  in  the  horizon,  as  the  poini 
O  ;  and  between  thofe  two  lines  B  and  C  drawn  to  O,  take 
the  height  of  the  figure  D,  draw  a  parallel  to  the  bafe-line  til! 
It  cut  the  line  B  in  the  point  E,  from  which  a  perpendicular  ii 
to  be  raisM,  cutting  the  line  CO  in  the  point  F  5  and  take  th« 
height  of  this  perpendicular  E  F  for  the  height  of  the  figure  ir 
the  point  D. 

If  you  likevv^ife  require  the  height  of  the  figures  in  the  point: 
G  and  H,  proceed  after  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  figure  D 
and  you  will  have  their  heights  between  the  lines  B  and  C,  t( 
be  taken  in  the  compaflcs,  and  fet  ofF  in  the  points  G  and  H 
The  fame  you  are  to  do  for  any  other  figures,  ftill  diminiihing 
till  at  length  you  come  to  a  mere  point. 

HELLEBORE  [in  miniature.]  The  flower  is  done  by  lay 
ing  on  wl]'<.e,  and  fhaJing  with  black  and  hijirc^  making  th 
outfi  Je  of  ti;c  leaves  a  little  reddijh  here  and  there. 

The  feed  nuift  be  of  a  deep  greeny  heightened  with  majlicati 
The  crc.n  mvift  be  fad,  and  is  to  be  done  with  vcrdittry  ma 
•'}iccTf^  anu  /■////•«,  ?nd  finiflied  with  irts- green  and  bifire. 

r.GBKRT  HEVISKIRK  was  born  at /fer/^/»,  and  difcipl 

K)\  Jh'  (iribbcr.     He  became  very  eminent  for  painting  drol 

■<:'x:  1I12  manner  of  Brmic;    lih  comical  genius  fucceeded  fc 
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ft  long  while  amongft  us  in  moft  of  h»  converiation*pieces ;  yod 
may  fte  all  the  {Mduies  and  read  the  manners  of  the  men  at  the 
fame  time,  a  thing  chiefly  aim*d  at.  His  drunken  drolls,  his 
waices,  his  quakers  meetings,  and  fome  lewd  pieces  have  been 
in  vogue  amongft  waggifh  colledors,  and  the  lower  rank  of 
virtuofi.  He  often  introduced  his  own  picture  an[K>ng  his  drolls 
by  means  of  a  looking-glafs  he  had  upon  his  pallet.  He  was  a 
inan  of  wit,  and  therefoit  valued  by  the  late  Earl  of  Rochefter^ 
for  whom  he  painted  feveral  pieces.  He  died  in  London  about 
forty  yean  ago,  leaving  behind  him  a  fon,  whom  he  had  in- 
ftruded  in  hb  way. 

MARTIN  HEMSKERK,  born  in  the  year  1498,  fcholar 
of  Jean  Lucas  and  Schoonl^  liv'd  in  H9Uand^  excelled  in  hiftory^ 
died  in  1^74,  aged  feventy -fix  years. 

HERESY  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  an  old,  lean  hag  of  a 
terrible  afped,  flames  iflfuing  out  of  her  mouth,  her  hair  hang- 
ing diforderly  about  her  breafts,  and  moft  of  her  body  bare ;  her 
dugs  flagging ;  in  her  left  hand  a  book  fttut  up,  ferpents  coming 
out  of  it,  and  with  her  right  feems  to  fcatter  them  abroad. 

Her  oldnefs  denotes  her  inveterate  malice,  becaufe  deprived  of 
the  light  of  faith ;  the  flame  denotes  impious  opinions ;  her 
breafls  (hew  that  vigour  is  dried  up,  that  fhe  cannot  nourifli 
good  works  i  and  fcattering  ferpents,  the  difperfing  falfe  doc« 
trines. 
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JOHN  VANDER-HEYDON  was  a  good  face-painter,  and 
a  native  of  Bruffilsj  coming  over  to  England^  he  worked  for 
Sir  Peter  Lefy  in  his  draperies,  and  copying  feveral  years,  till 
afterwards  marrying,  he  went  into  Northampiovjhire^  where  he 
was  tmployed  by  moft  of  the  noblemen  and  gentry  of  that 
Ceruntry.  There  are  feveral  of  his  pidures  to  be  feen  in  thofe 
parts,  efpecially  at  my  Lord  Sherrard^s ,  and  at  the  Earl  of 
Gaimborouglfs  and  at  Behoir-caftle,  He  died  about  thirty  years 
ago  at  my  Loxd  Sherrard\  and  lies  bixrisd' ^tStapleford  in  L§i^ 
w^eTjPtre, 

NICHOLAS  HILLIARD  was  a  celebrated  Englijh  limner, 
threw  Queen  Mary  of  Scots  in  water-colours  when  he  was  but 
eighteen  years  of  age,  wherein  he  fucceeded  to  admiration,  and 
«ined  a  rnieral  applaufe.  He  was  both  goldfmith-carver  and. 
fimner  to  Queen  £//ztftoi(,  whofe  pi£hire  1^  drew  feveral  times; 
|>ftfticularly  once,  when  he  made  a  whole  kngth  of  her  fitting 
en  faer  throne,  which  piece  was  defervedly  efttemed.  Therci 
tare  moreover  two  wonderful  pieces  of  his,  now  in  pofiefllon  of 
9im9H  f^f^fdWf  Efq;  and  by  him  vzlixsif  not  without  itafon,  as 
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ns  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  at  above  fifty  guineas  each,  tho* 
not  much  bigger  than  a  crown.  One  of  thete  is  the  piAure  of 
our  artift  hlmfelf. 

The  other  is  the  pidure  of  his  father,  fomctime  High  Sheriff 
of  the  city  and  county  of  Exeter, 

Thefe  two  plflures  in  miniature  are  fo  maRerly  done,  that 
not  on!y  the  faces  are  finely  coloured,  and  naturally  with  a 
^ood  relievo ;  but  alfo  the  heads  and  beards  are  fo  well  per- 
formM,  that  almoil  each  fin>rle  hair  is  exprefs'd. 

HISTORY  [in  painting]  is  a  pi£ture  compos'd  of  divers  fi- 
gures or  pcrfon.s  reprefcnting  fome  tranfadion  or  piece  of  Ht" 
Jlory^  cither  real  or  feigned. 

Painters  are  diflinguiflied  into  portrait-painters,  flower  aiid 
f  uit-pnnters,  landfcape-painters,  painters  of  beafts  and  Hi/iory^ 
|:ainters ;  and  the  fii  (I  place  or  rank  is  univerfally  allowM  to  Hi- 
//^^j* painters,  as  the  mod  difEcult,  mafterly,  and  fublime  pro- 
vince. 

HISTORY-P^y/Wr.  A  good  Hijloty -Painter  ought  to  un- 
derfijr.d  all  thin^<,  becaufe  lie  is  to  leprefent  all  things;  he 
ought  to  be  naturally  a  quick,  fiee,  good  inventor  and  defigner, 
as  alfo  to  know  ucll  how  to  order  and  ftcll  I)is  figures  after  that 
manner  (if  theie  be  many  in  one  piece)  that  they  may  not 
Teem  t«>  be  crov/iled  ;  but  to  order  thetn  gracefully  on  the  fore- 
ground cfpccially,  and  the  reft  of  the  figures  to  leflen  and  decline 
jHoportionably,  both  in  height  and  itrength  by  degrees  at  their 
fcverai  diftanccs. 

A[kI  a  TliJizyy-PtrK'n-  muft  of  neceflity  underfta nd  anatomy, 
njitiinutick,  arcliitccluie,  geometry  and  pcrfpcftive,  k^c,  and 
net  cnly  the  t:i:e  (hapc  of  man's  body,  but  of  all  other  crea- 
tures \v(^liIcvci,  aiid  all  the  (hapcs  and  forms  that  are  in  the 

V.'O'IJ. 

liiSTORY  is  reprtfcnted  in  paintin^:  by  a  woman  refcmbling 
an  angel  witi»  great  wings,  looking  behind  her,  writing  on  ^ 
oval  tabic,  on  the  back  of  Satur?i. 

lie  wnigs  denote  her  publifhing  all  events  with  great  expe- 
dition 'y  her  looking  back,  that  flic  labours  for  pofterity  ;  her  white 
robe,  truth  a;)d  fincerity ;  Saturn  by  her  fide  denotes  time,  and 
the  fpirit  of  the  actions. 

WLNXESLAUS  HOLLAR  was  a  gentleman  born  at 
Prague  in  Boocfnla  in  the  year  1607.  He  was  much  inclined  to 
.  miniature  and  etching,  in  which  laft  art  he  became  exceeding 
'fa'nous.  'n  the  year  1627,  he  hk  Prague,  and  vifited  many 
cities  of  Germany^  when  coming  at  laft  to  Cckny  he  waited  up- 
on the  Earl  01  Jrundcly  that  truly  great  and  noble  patron  of 
arts,  who  was  there  on  his  embafly  to  the  Emperor  at  ^-^unna^ 
and  afterwards  came  over  with  hijn  to  England.    He  livca  here 
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fi>r  fome  time,  and  drew  many  churches,  ruins,  perfons,  and 
views,  which  he  afterwards  etched,  which  wiO  always  be  in  good 
cfteero.  His  particular  excellency  was  etching:  there  are  a 
great  number  of  his  prints  in  England.  He  at  Taft  got  into  the 
fervice  of  the  Duke  of  Tork ;  but  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  wars,  retired  to  Antwerp^  and  there  died. 

HANS  HOLBEN.  His  manner  was  extraordinary  and  un« 
ufual,  differing  both  from  the  antients  and  moderns.  To  that  it 
leems  as  if  he  had  not  been  incited  or  inflrudied  by  any  exam- 
ple, but  rather  that  he  followed  purely  the  didbites  of  hb  genius* 
There  is  nothing  to  be  feen  of  his  doing  but  what  is  painted  to 
the  utinoft  perfedion :  this  is  manifefl  by  that  piece  of  his  o^ 
death's  dance  in  the  town- hall  at  BaJU^  the  defign  whereof  he 
firft  cut  neatly  in  wood,  and  afterwards  painted,  which  appear'd 
wonderful  to  the  learned  Erafmus,  He  requefted  of  him  to  dran^ 
his  pidure,  defiring  nothing  fo  much  as  to  be  reprefented  by  (b 
judicious  a  hand. 

This  being  perform'd,  and  Erafmus  thinking  that  lie  deferved 
a  more  plentiful  fortune,  he  perfuaded  him  to  come  for  England^ 
promifing  him  confider^Ie  advantages  from  the  bounty  of  King 
Hmry  VIIL  At  his  requeft,  Holbm  fet  out  for  this  kingdom^ 
bringing  along  with  him  Erafmus's  pldure,  and  letters  of  re* 
commendation  from  that  great  man,  to  the  then  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Sir  Thomas  Morij  who  received  him  with  all  py  imagin- 
able, and  kept  him  for  three  years  at  his  own.houfe;  during 
which  time  he  drew  his  pidure,  and  thofe  of  many  of  his  friendi 
and  relations,  all  which  were  hung  up  in  the  great  hall  of  that 
houfe.  The  King  coming  one  day  to  dine  with  Sir  Thomas^ 
and  at  the  entrance  into  the  hall  beholding  (b  many  ravifhingob* 
jeAs,  the  pi£faires  feeming  almoft  as  live  as  the  perfons,  who 
were  all  there  prefent,  his  Majefty  fo  much  admired  the 
excellency  of  the  painter,  that  the  next  day  he  fent  for  him,  and 
entertained  him  in  his  fervice  upon  very  advantageous  terms :  the 
King  from  time  to  time  manifefted  the  great  efteem  and  value 
he  had  for  him. 

HANS  HOLBEIN,  born  in  1498,  fcholar  to  his  father^ 
liv'd  in  SwitTierland  and  London^  exceli'd  in  hiftory  and  portraits^ 
died  in  1554,  aged  fifty-fix  years. 

ABRAHAM  HONDIUS,  born  at  Rotterdam  in  the  year 
1638.  He  was  a  painter  whofe  manner  was  univerfal ;  he  drew 
hiftorv,  landfcapes,  ceilings  and  fmall  figures ;  among  all  the 
reft,  beafts  and  hunting  pieces  were  all  his  ftudy.  In  all  thefe 
kinds  his  colouring  was  often  extravagant,  and  his  draught  as 
commonly  uncorreS.  He  delighted  much  in  fiery  tindl,  and  a 
hacih  way  of  penciling  i  fo  that  few  of  his  pictures  being  with« 
out  tbii  diftipguilhfid  narki  his  paintings  are  eafy  to  be  known. 

N  n  3  Hit 
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Hi^  dogs  and  huntings  are  in  good  requeft,  though  fome  of  his 
latter  were  carelefsi  he  being  for  many  years  affiicied  with  the 
gout  fo  feverely,  that  he  had  prodigious  fwellings  and  chalk 
flones  in  moft  of  his  joints ;  the  efieds  of  a  fedentary  and  irre- 
gular life.  This  diflemper  occafion'd  his  death  in  L0Hd»m  about 
the  year  1691, 

HOPE  is  a  ftrong  appearance  or  opinion  of  obtaining  that 
which  onedeflres. 

Extretni  Hof^  becomes  lecurity ;  and  on  the  contrary,  extreme 
fear  is  turnM  mto  defpatr. 

But  the  motions  of  this  paffion  being  not  fo  much  external  as 
internal, ,  we  ibalj  fpfak  but  little  of  them,  and  only  remark  that 
this  pai&on  keeps  all  the  parts  of  the  body  fufpended ;  between 
fi$f  and  afllirance,  in  fucha  manner,  that  if  one  part  of  the 
eye  ftriirs  iigns  of  fear,  the  other  part  intimates  (ecurity ;  and 
fo  in  all  the  parts  of  the  face  and  body,  the  motions  of  thefe 
two  paffions  are  participated  and  intermixed.     See  the  phte. 

HOPE  is  reprefeiiteJ  in  painting  by  a  beautiful  young  girl  in 
a  lung  robe,  hanging  loofe,  ftanding  upon  tip-toes,  and  a  trefoil 
or  three-leav'd  grafs  in  her  right  hand,  and  an  anchor  in  her 
left. 

-  The  loofe  vcjiment  intimates j  that  Jbe  never  pinches  or  binds 
truth ;  her  po/lure^  Jianding  on  tip -toes ^  Jhews  /be  always  Jlands 
dangcroufy ;  the  branch  of  trefoil  denotes  knowledge  (the  ground 
of  faith)  faith  (the  ground  of  hope)  and  hope  itfelf 

HOPE  is  alio  reprefented  as  a  young  woman,  clad  in  green, 
with  a  garland  of  flowers,  holding  a  little  Cupid  in  her  arms, 
to  whom  (he  gives  fuck. 

The  flowers  denote  Hope^  they  never  appearing  without  fome 
hope  of  fruit ;  the  Cupid^  that  love  without  hope  grows  lan- 
guid,  and  is  not  iafting,  as  on  the  contrary,  'cis  defperate,  and 
foon  at  an  end. 
qOo     LAMBRECKT  HOPFER,  a  German,  engrav'd  all 

m  kinds  of  fubje£ls.  Sometimes  his  mark  is  a  vafe  of 
flowers  in  the  midft  of  the  letters  L  H  or  the  perpen- 
dicular ttroke  of  the  \j  Itruck  off  the  H.  He  engrav'd  twenty- 
feven  pieces  on  the  paflion.  ^ 

Tofoften  HORNS. 
Take  urine  a  month  old,  quick  lime  two  pounds,  calcined 
tartar  one  pound,  crude  tartar  and  fait  of  each  half  a  pound  ; 
mix  and  boil  ihcm  all  together  ;  then  ftrain  out  the  liquor  twice 
or  thrice ;  put  in  the  horns,  let  them  lie  and  foak  for  eight 
days,  and  they  will  become  foft. 

Another  %va)\ 
Take  ajbcs^  of  which  glafs  is  made,  and  quick  lime  of  each 

two  pounds  3  boil  them  in  a  fuiEci^nt  quantity  of  water,  till  one 

third 
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third  part  is  confumM ;  then  puttii^  a  feather  into  it,  if  It  peels, 
it  is  boird  enough ;  if  not,  boil  it  longer ;  and  when  it  is  enough, 
clarify  it,  and  pour  it  off,  and  put  fileings  of  horn  in  it  for  two 
days ;  anoint  your  hand  with  oil,  and  work  them  as  if  they 
were  pafte,  and  into  what  form  you  pleafe. 

Another  way. 
Mix  juice  of  manAium^  akxanders^  yarrow^  celandim  and 
radijb  roots  with  ftrong  vinegar ;  put  in  the  hom^  and  let  them 
digeft  for  a  week  in  horfe-dung,  and  then  you  may  work  them 
as  before. 

To  cafl  HORN  in  a  mould  like  lead. 
Make  a  Kxivium  of  calcined  tartar  and  quick  lime;  into  thia 
put  your  fileings  or  fcrapings  of  horn ;  boil  them  well  together 
till  they  come  to  a  pap,  tinge  this  of  what  colour  you  would 
have  it,  and  you  may  afterwards  caft  it  in  a  mould,  and  make 
of  it  any  thing  of  what  form  you  pleafe. 

To  dye  HORNS,  faTr.  RED. 
Firft  boil  the  horns  in  alum  water;  then  put  it  into  tindure 
of  Brazile  in  alum  water  for  fourteen  or  twenty  days,  or  into 
a  tin^ure  of  Brazile  and  milk. 

To  dye  HORN  BLUE. 
Firft  boil  it  in  alum  water^  then  put  it  into  a  diflblution  of 
indigo  in  urine. 

To  dye  HORN  of  an  emerald  GREEN. 
Put  as  much  fileings  of  coppei:  into  aqua  fortis  as  it  will  dif» 
folve,  then  put  in  the  horn  for  one  night. 

HOROGRAPHY  is  reprefented  in  painting  by  a  young 
virgin  winged,  clothed  in  a  fhort  robe  of  sky  colour,  with  an 
hour-glafs  on  her  head ;  in  her  right  hand  (he  holds  inflruments 
for  dialling,  and  in  her  left  hand  a  fun-dial ;  the  fun  over  her 
head  (hewing  with  its  rays  the  (hadow  of  the  gnomon  diredled  to 
the  hour  current. 

Her  youth  denotes  the  hours  continually  renewing  their  courfe 
fucceffively;  the  curtail'd  coat  and  wings,  the  rapidity  of  the 
hours ;  the  sky-colour,  the  ferenenefs  not  prevented  by  clouds  ; 
the  Jiour-glafs  fhews  the  time  of  night,  as  the  other  does  that 
of  tiie  dav. 

HORROR,  an  objeA  defpifed  or  fcom'd  fometimes  caufes 
Horror,  which,  if  inflead  of  Jcom  it  raifes  Horror,  the  eye- 
brow will  be  ftill  more  frowiiing  than  in  that  tX  fcom ;  the  eye- 
brow will  knit^nd  fink  a  great  deal  more,  and  the  eye-ball,  in- 
flead  of  being  'in  the  middle  of  the  eye,  will  be  drawn  down 
to  the  under-lid ;  the  mouth  will  be  open,  but  dofer  in  the  mid- 
dle than  at  the  corners,  which  being  drawn  back,  makes  wrin- 
kles in  the  cbeekss  the  colour  of  the  vilage  wili  be  pale,  and 

the 
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the  Irp^  and  eyes  (bmething  livid.    This  adion  has  (bme  refcffl^ 
blance  to  ierrmr.    See  the  plate. 

In  Horr^r^  the  motions  IhouM  be  much  more  violent  than  in 
fcorn  or  averfionj  the  body  violently  retiring  from  the  objedl 
which  caufcs  the  Hmror.  The  hands  fhould  be  wide  open,  and 
the  fingers  fpread;  the  arms  drawn  in  dole  to  the  body,  and 
the  1^  in  an  action  of  running. 

To  djt  9r  cobur  HORSE- HAIR,  or  any  bair^  &c. 

Steep  the  hair  in  water,  in  which  a  fmall  quantity  of  turptn'- 
tine  has  been  boil'd  for /he  fpace  of  two  hours ;  then  the  colours 
being  prepar'd  and  made  very  hot,  boil  the  hair  therein,  and 
any  colour  will  take,  hlack  excepted,  and  that  will  only  take 
dark  red  and  dark  hlue^  &c. 

And  after  this  manner  with  colours  cold,  or  but  luke-warm, 
you  may  dye  the  feathers  upon  the  backs  of  poultrey,  wild-fowl, 
hair  on  does,  horfes  or  the  like,  and  in  as  much  variety  as  your 
fancy  (hall  lead  you  to. 

JOHN  HOSKJNS  was  an  eminent  limner  in  the  reign 
of  King  Charlit  I,  Vf horn  he  drew  with  moft  of  the  court  He 
was  breid  a  face  pointer  in  oil ;  but  afterwards  taking  to  minia- 
ture, he  far  exceeded  what  he  did  before.  He  died  in  CwenU 
Giir^/n  about  eighty  vears  ago.  He  had  two  confiderable  dif- 
ciples,  who  were  Alexander  and  Samuel  Cooper^  the  latter  of 
which  became  the  moil  eminent  limner. 

HOSPITALITY  is  reprefented  in  painting,  by  a  lovely  wo;* 
man,  her  forehead  furrounded  with  a  crown  fet  with  jewels, 
with  her  arms  open  to  relieve  fomebody  ;  holding  a  csrMlecspa 
full  of  all  neceflaries,  clad  in  white,  and  over  all  z  red  nuntle, 
under  which  (he  holds  an  infant  naked,  feeming  to  particfpata 
fome  of  the  fruit  with  her,  and  a  pilgrim  lying  on  the  ground. 

Her  handfomenefs  intimates,  thac  works  of  charity  are  ac- 
ceptable to  God ;  the  golden  circle  denotes  her  thinking  of  no- 
thing but  charity.  Her  white  raiment  fhews,  that  Htfpltality 
ought  to  be  pure. 

VUAERVAN  HOSSANEN,engravM  twelve 
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round  plates  of  the  PaHlon,    and  underneath 
various  fymhols  of  our  Saviour.     He  likewife 
engrav'd  the  life  of  Chriil  in  fixty  plates.     He  us*d  this  mark« 
HOUSES  or  BUIDINGS  viewed  by  the  angles  in  perjpe£five. 
Of  thefe  two  buildings  fcen  angle  wife,   the  firft  is  performed 
after  the  manner  of  fquares  viewed  the  fame  way,  and  elevations 
of  other  things  in  fide  views. 

However,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  recurring  to  ihie  onsT  and  the 
other,  I  (hall  here  obferve,  that  to  perform  fuch  builaings,  the 

meafures  mufl  be  fet  on  the  bafe  line,   and  from  each  of  them 
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lines  are  to  be  drawn  to  the  point  of  diflance ;  and  from  the 
points  of  interfef^ion,  perpendiculars  are  to  be  raifed;  the  firft 
angle  ferving  for  a  line  of  elevation. 

Thus  in  the  prefent  building  the  breadth  being  A  Bf  and  the 
length  B  C  double  its  breadth  ;  from  A  and  B  lines  are  to  be 
drawn  to  the  point  of  diftance  D^  and  from  B  and  C  to  the 
point  of  diftance  E. 

Then  obferving  where  B  D  or  B  E  are  interfered  thereby  ; 
raife  the  pofls  of  the  windows  therein.  The  perpendicular  of 
the  firft  angle  B  ferving  for  a  line  of  elevation,  will  give  the 
crofs  pieces  and  the  height  of  the  windows,  the  reft  is  obvious* 

As  to  the  figure  underneath,  the  method  is  the  (ame  as  for 
chairs  plac'd  irregularly,  i.  e.  having  made  the  plan  put  it  ia 
perfpedive,  as  irregular  objeds  are  put ;  then  laying  a  nikr  along 
each  fide  of  the  plan,  obferve  where  it  cuts  the  horizon,  and 
marking  the  points  draw  lines  thereto  from  each  part  of  that  lide 
of  the  building. 

Every  fiure  or  fide  of  a  building  has  its  particular  jpointi 

Thus  the  plan  being  put  in  perfpediive ;  the  fide  H I  gives  the 
point  K  on  the  horizon,  to  which  all  the  rays  on  that  fidemuft 
be  drawn. 

The  other  fide  I  L,  fliould  lilcewife  have  its  point  \  but  for 
want  of  paper  room  it  could  not  be  here  exprefs'd. 

Having  found  thefe  two  points,  lay  a  ruler  upon  It,  and  an 
occult  line  over  the  other  fide  of  the  building  parallel  upon  the 
plan,  parallel  to  that  which  gave  the  point  in  the  horizon, 
and  continue  it  to  the  bafe  line,  as  from  R  through  L  to  M  s 
and  from  the  other  point  continue  an  occult  line  through  H 
toN. 

Then  fetting  the  number  of  windows  on  the  fide  H  I,   be- 
tween N  and  I,    and  between  I  and  M  fetting  the  number  of    . 
the  windows  on  the  fide  I L ;    draw  lines  from  all  thefe  points 
or  meafures  on  the  bafe  line  to  the  point  in  the  horizon,    and 
proceed  as  in  the  figure  above. 

JAMES  HOUSMAN  aUas  HUSYMAN  was  a  hiftory  and 
&ce  painter,  who  refided  in  England  in  the  time  of  Sir  Pttir 
Lely^  and  endeavoured  to  rival   in  the  portrait  way.     He  was 
born  at  Antwerp^    and  bred  up  to  painting  under  one  BaHir* 
rely  who  was  brought  up  with  Van  Dyck  in  the  fchool  of  Ru^ 
bens.     This  Bakerrel  was  not  much  inferior  to  Van  Dyck^  as  »  ^ 
to  be  feen  in  feveral  churches  in  Antwerp^    efpecially  of  that  of 
t*ie  Auguftin  monks,  where  Van  Dyck  and  he  have  paunted  to  out 
do  tach  other,  and  both  had  commendations  in  their  difierent  |P 
ways ;  though  the  fuperiority  was  yielded  to  neither.     But  Bd^  < J 
iirrel  b^  a  poet  as  wcU  as  a  psunter,  he  wrotea  fatyr  Hpcm  thejffi 

jefuiti  ^ 
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jefuits  on  which  account  he  was  fbiced  to  leave  the  dty  ot  Ant* 
tverp9  (o  that  Houfnmn  having  by  that  means  bft  his  maflcr, 
came  for  England  i  fome  of  his  hiftoiy  pieces  are  well  painted, 
his  colouring  being  bright  and  fanguine,  and  in  the  ain  of  his 
faces  he  out  did  moft  of  his  countrymen,  who  often  know  bet- 
ter how  to  perform  thepainting  part,  than  to  choofe  the  beft  life 
or  execute  agreeably  any  defign ;  fome  cupids  of  his  were  much 
admired,  but  what  he  valued  himfelf  moft  upon  was  the  pidure 
of  Cmtbirim  the  Queen  Dowager  of  England.  This  pidure  did 
kim  great  fervioe,  fo  that  he  was  always  boafttng  of  that  per- 
formance, he  call'd  himfelf  her  M»efty's  painter.  He  carried 
the  compliment  yet  brther,  for  in  all  faiftorical  pieces  for  a  J£i- 
dmnm^  a  f^#iwj,  or  any  fuitable  figure,  he  always  intnxluoed 
fomething  of  her  refemblanoe,  the  moft  famous  piece  of  his  per- 
formance was  over  the  ahar  of  that  Queen's  chapel  at  St.  Janufsy 
now  a  French  church.  He  died  in  Londen  about  fifty  years  s^ 
and  lies  buried  at  St.  Jamei^i. 

H.  S.  1558.  ftands  for  Hercules  Septimus  Mutinenfisy  in  cer- 
tain  fiffures  and  ornaments  of  building. 

H.  V.  C.  f  517.  iignifies  Hans  vtl  Cult  hoc  ^  who  was  fcholar 
to  Jlbert  Durer, 

HUMILITY  is  reprefented  in  painting,  by  a  viigin  all  in 
white,  her  arms  acrofs  upon  her  breaft»  her  head  inclined,  a 
golden  crown  at  her  feet. 

The  white  robe  Ihews  the  purity  of  the  mind,  begets  fub* 
miffion,  holding  down  her  head,  confeffion  of  her  fiiults  i  tread- 
ing on  a  crown  fhews  Humility^  difdaining  the  grandeur  of  the 
world. 

HYACINTH.     The  flower  is  of  four  forts : 

1 .  A  deep  blue. 

2.  A  paler  blue. 

3.  A  gridelin. 

4.  A  white. 

To  paint  them  in  miniature. 

For  the  firft  ufe  ultramarine  and  white^  (haded  and  finifli'd 
with  Icfs  white. 

For  the  fecond,  make  that  of  a  paler  blue. 
For  the  third,  ufe  lah  sitid  white  and  a  very  little  ultramarine^ 
and  finifh  it  with  the  fame  colours;  but  of  a  deeper  degree. 

The  fourth  mull  be  all  white,  and  then  (haded  with  black  and 
a  little  whiter    finifh  with  ftrokes  of  the  fame  turn,    with  tho 
r  out- line  of  the  leaf. 

The  green  and  {lalk  of  the  blue  kind,  muft  be  of  the  fea  fort, 
u  i         (haded  with  a  very  deep  /V/x,  and  in  the  ftalk  of  the  firft^  you  ufe 
a  iittk  €arminc  to  give  it  a  rcddilh  caft, 
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